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CHAPTER    I. 

OABTHAOB. 

Tbb  Semitio  btook  occupied  a  place  amidst,  and  jel 
aloof  from,  the  nations  of  the  ancient  classical 
world.  The  true  centre  of  the  former  lay  in 
the  East,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  however  wars  and  migrations  may  have  altered 
the  line  of  demarcation  and  thrown  the  races  across  each 
other,  a  deep  sense  of  diversity  has  always  severed,  and 
still  severs,  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  from  the  Syrian, 
Israelite,  and  Arabic  nations.  This  diversity  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  case  of  that  Semitic  people,  which  spread 
more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of  the  west— the 
Phoenicians.  Their  native  seat  was  the  narrow  border  of 
coast  bounded  by  Asm  Minor,  the  highlands  of  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  called  Canaan,  that  is,  the  ''  plain.**  This  was 
the  only  name  which  the  nation  itself  made  use  of;  even  in 
Christian  times  the  African  farmer  called  himself  a  Canaan- 
ite.  But  Canaan  received  from  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Phoenike,  the  "  land  of  purple,**  or  "  land  of  the  red  men,*' 
and  the  Italians  also  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Punians,  as  we  are  accustomed  still  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
Phoenician  or  Punic  race. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  ex- 
ninfrtoMi  oellent  harbours  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
■■"••  timber  and  of  metals  eminently  fa\oured  the 

growth  of  commerce,  and  it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the 
opulent  eastern  continent  abuts  on  the  wide-spreading  Medi- 
terranean so  rich  in  harbours  and  islands,  that  commerce 
first  dawned  in  all  its  greatness  upon  man.  The  Phoeni- 
lians  directed  all  the  resources  of  courage,  acuteness,  and 
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euthusiasm  to  the  full  development  of  commerce  and  its 
attendant  arts  of  navigation,  manufacturing,  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  thus  connected  the  East  and  the  West.  At  au 
Jncredibl}  early  period  we  find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt^ 
li:  Greece  and  Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  com- 
nierv^e  reached  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west, 
eastward  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Through  their  hands 
passed  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
slaves,  ivory,  lions'  and  panthers'  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
pottery  and  fine  wines  of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
silver  of  Spain,  tin  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba. 
The  Phoenician  mariners  supplied  every  nation  with  what- 
ever it  needed  or  was  likely  to  purchase ;  and  they  roamed 
everywhere,  yet  always  returned  to  the  narrow  home  to 
which  their  affections  clung. 

The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in 
historv  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin 
toctuai  en-  *  nations  ;  but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and 
*"*"**■  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  national  energies  in  antiquity  was  of  a  one- 
sided character.  Those  noble  and  enduring  creations  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Aramaean 
race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While  faith 
and  knowledge  in  a  certain  sense  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramaean  nations  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans 
only  from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor 
Phoenician  science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held 
an  independent  rank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  family. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and 
ODCO'Jth,  an  1  it  seemed  as  if  their  worship  wns  meant  to 
foeter  rather  than  to  restrain  lust  and  cruelty.  No  trace  is 
discernible,  ac  least  in  times  of  clear  historical  light,  of  any 
special  influence  exercised  by  their  religion  over  other  n* 
tions.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phc«enician  architecture  or 
plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the   loMds  where   art  was  native.     The   mosi 
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ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application 
to  practical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  there  probably  that  men  first 
followed  the  course  of  the  stars ;  it  was  there  that  the) 
first  distinguished  and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  of 
language ;  it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  time 
and  space  and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature  :  the  earli- 
est traces  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The 
Phoenicians  doubtless  availed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and 
highly  developed  manufiictures  of  Babylon  for  their  indus. 
try,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of 
the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ 
of  civilization  along  with  their  wares ;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  alphabet  or  any  other  ingenious 
product  of  the  human  mind  belonged  peculiarly  to  them, 
and  such  religious  and  scientific  ideas  as  they  were  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes  were  scattered  by 
them  more  afler  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping  grains  than 
of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  Tlie  power  which  the 
Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Phoenicians.  In  the  field  of  Roman  conquest  the  Ib^ 
rian  and  the  Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the 
Romanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  the  present 
day  the  same  language  as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the 
Hannos  and  the  Barcides. 

Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
Tbdrpoiitt-  niaean  nations  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Ger- 
otiqpftluiM  roans,  lacked  the  instinct  of  political  life — the 
noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  the  land  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the 
powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Nile,  and 
was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  thf 
Egyptians.      With    half  its   power    Hellenic    cities  \iaA 
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achieved  their  independence;  but  the  prudent  Sidoniana 
calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan-routes  to  the  East 
or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would  co&i  them  moie  than  the 
heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  ae 
it  might  happen,  to  Nmeveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gave 
their  ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  kings.  And,  as  at  home  the  Phoenidans 
patiently  submitted  to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so 
also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  exchange 
the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a  policy  of  conquest. 
Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more  moment  in 
their  view  to  deal  in  buying  and  selling  with  the  natives 
than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  there  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization. 
They  avoided  war  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without  resistance;  and  in  the 
great  naval  battles,  which  were  fought  in  early  times  for 
the  supremacy  of  tlie  western  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia 
(217)  and  at  Cumae  (280),  it  was  the  Etruscans, 
and  not  the  Phoenicians,  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Greeks.  If  rivalry  could  not  be 
avoided,  they  compromised  the  matter  as  best  they  could ; 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  Phoenicians  to  conquer 
Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course,  were  the  Phoeni- 
cians disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.  On  the  only 
occasion  in  earlier  times  when  they  took  the  field  on  the 
offensive — in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  African 
Phcieiiicians  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera  by 
Gelo  of  Syracuse  (274) — it  was  simply  as  duti 
fill  subjects  of  the  great  king  and  in  order  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged 
in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  (i.  419). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navigation  in  un- 
known waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave  hearty 
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and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians 
Ihey  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack 
of  tenacity  and  idiosym^raoy  of  national  feelir^ ;  on  the 
contrary  the  Aramaeans  defended  their  nationality  with 
Fpiritual  weapons  as  well  as  with  their  blood  against  all  th# 
allurements  of  Greek  civilization  and  all  the  coercive  meas 
ores  of  eastern  and  western  despots,  and  that  with  an  obsti 
nacy  which  no  ludo-Germanio  people  has  ever  equalled,  and 
which  to  us  who  belong  to  the  West  seems  to  be  sometimef 
more  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the  result  of  that 
want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all  their  lively 
sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the.  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  the  most  essentia! 
featmre  in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had 
no  charms  for  them,  and  they  aspired  not  aft«r  dominion  ; 
**  quietly  they  lived,"  says  the  Book  of  Judges,  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians,  careless  and  secure,  and  in  posses* 
sion  of  riches." 

Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which 
were  established  by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa— 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  great 
king  and  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  mariners  of  Greece, 
and  in  which  the  natives  held  the  same  relation  to  the  stran- 
gers as  the  Indians  in  America  held  to  the  Europeans. 
Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  Phoenician  cities 
along  these  shores,  the  most  prominent  by  far  was  the 
^  new  town,"  Karthada  or,  as  the  Occidentals  called  it,  Kar- 
chedon  or  Carthago.  Although  not  the  earliest  settlc^ment 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  this  region,  and  originally  perhaps  a 
dependency  of  the  adjoining  Utica  the  oldest  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns  in  Libya,  it  soon  outstripped  its  neighbours  and 
even  the  motherland  through  the  incomparable  advantages 
of  its  situation  and  the  energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Mejerda),  which  flows  through  the  richest  corn 
district  of  northern  Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  rising 
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ground,  still  occupied  with  com  try  houses  and  covered  with 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees,  falling  off  in  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  plain,  and  terminating  towards  the  sea  ii 
a  sea-girt  promontory.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
North-African  roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  verj 
spot  where  that  beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchorag* 
for  vessels  of  larger  size,  and  where  drinkable  spring  watei 
is  got  close  by  the  shore,  the  place  proved  singularly 
favourable  for  agriculture  and  commerce  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  respective  commodities — so  favourable,  that 
not  only  was  the  Tyrian  settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first 
of  Phoenician  mercantile  cities,  but  even  in  the  Roman 
period  Carthage  was  no  sooner  restored  than  it  became  the 
third  city  in  the  empire,  and  still,  under  circumstances  far 
from  fiivourable  and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen, 
there  exists  and  flourishes  in  'that  quarter  a  city  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  prosperity,  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  industrial,  of  a  city  so  situated  and  so 
peopled,  needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  question  requires 
an  answer — In  what  way  did  this  settlement  come  to  attain 
such  a  development  of  political  power  as  no  other  Phoeni- 
cian city  possessed  % 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage 

renounce  its  passive  policy,  there  is  no  lack  of 

hends&e        evidence  to  prove.     Carthage  paid,  even  down 

Phocnidana     to  the  times  of  its  prosperity,  a  ground-rent  for 

tion??Se       the  space  occupied   by  the  city  to  the  native 

*^**  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  Maxitani  or  Maxyes  ;  and 
although  the  sea  and  the  desert  sufl^ciently  protected  the  city 
from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthage  appears 
to  have  recognized — although  but  nominally — the  suprem- 
acy of  the  great  king,  and  to  have  paid  tribute  to  him  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  communications 
with  Tyre  and  the  East. 

But  with  all  their  disjosition  to  be  submissive  and 
cringing,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  these 
Phoenicians  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream 
of  Hellenic  migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  the 
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west :  it  had  already  dislodged  the  Phoenician^  from  Greeoi 
proper  and  Italy,  and  it  was  preparing  to  supplant  them 
also  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Libya  itself.  The 
Phoenicians  had  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  thej 
had  to  deal  with  Grecian  traders  and  not  with  the  groat 
king,  submission  did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable 
merely  to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  Cyrene  wore 
already  founded ;  the  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  io 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  full  time  for  the  Phoeni 
dans  to  think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians 
undertook  the  task  ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set 
a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  and  Hellenism  was 
unable  to  establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of  Tripo- 
lis.  With  Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers on  the  western  point  of  Sicily  defended  themselves 
against  the  Greeks,  and  readily  and  gladly  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  cognate  city  (i.  199).  These 
important  successes,  which  occurred  in  the  second  century 
of  Rome,  and  which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  sei'ved  of  themselves 
to  give  to  the  city  which  had  achieved  them  the  hegemony 
of  the  nation,  and  to  alter  at  the  same  time  its  political 
position.  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  mere  mercantile  city  : 
it  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Libya  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  because  it  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  It  is 
probable  that  the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  con- 
tributed materiallv  to  these  successes.  That  custom  came 
into  vogue  in  Greece  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
iburtii  century  of  Rome,  but  among  the  Orientals  and  the 
Carians  more  especially  it  was  far  older,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  that  began  it.  By  the  sy stein 
of  foreign  recruiting  war  was  converted  into  a  grand  pecuni 
try  speculation,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char 
BCter  and  habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 

it  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  successei 
ffhc  Oaitha-     abroad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  chans* 
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giniHii  Jo-       the  character  of  their  occupation  in  Africa  from 
▲Moa.  a  tenure  of  hire  and  sunerance  to  one  of  pro- 

prietorship and  conquest.  It  appears  to  have  been  ahout 
the  year  300  of  Rome  that  the  Carthaginian 
merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for  the  soil,  w  hicb 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  natives.  Thif 
change  enabled  them  to  prosecute  husbandry  on  a  great 
scale.  The  Phoenicians  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  em 
ploy  their  capital  as  landlords  as  well  as  traders,  and  to 
practise  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  slaves  or 
hired  labourers ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  wa} 
served  the  merchant-princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.  The 
Carthaginians  could  now  without  restriction  extract  the 
produce  of  the  rich  Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of 
the  modern  planters ;  slaves  in  chains  cultivated  the  land — 
we  find  single  citizens  possessing  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  agricultural  villages 
of  the  surrounding  region — agriculture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Libyans  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  settlement,  and  in  all 
likelihood  from  Egypt — ^were  subdued  by  force  of  arras 
and  the  free  Libyan  farmers  were  transformed  into  fellahs, 
who  paid  to  their  lords  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  as  tribute,  and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  formation  of  a  home  Carthaginian  army. 
Hostilities  were  constantly  occurring  with  the  roving  pa,««- 
toral  tribes.  {voiiaJ^ig)  on  the  borders ;  but  a  chain  of  forti- 
fied posts  secured  the  territory  enclosed  by  them,  and  the 
Nomades  were  slowly  driven  back  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  were  compelled  to  recognize  Carthaginian 
supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  furnish  contingents. 
About  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war  their  great  town 
Theveste  (Tebessa,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mejerda)  was  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians.  These  formed  the  **  townf 
and  tribes  {i^mi)  of  subjects,"  which  appear  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian state-treaties  ;  the  former  being  the  non-free  Libyan 
villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carthagf 
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UbjpiMMDi-  o^^i*  ^^6  Other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  so- 
•*"*^  called  Liby Phoenicians.    These  included,  on  the 

one  handy  the  smaller  settlements  sent  forth  from  Girthage 
along  the  whole  north  and  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa — which  must  have  been  not  unimportant,  for  on  the 
Atlantic  alone  there  were  settled  at  one  time  30,000  such 
colonists — ^and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  Phoenician  settle- 
m<^nt8  especially  numerous  along  the  coast  of  the  present 
province  of  Constantine  and  Beylik  of  Tunis,  such  as  Hippo 
afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona),  Iladrumetum  (Susa),  Lit- 
tle Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — the  second  city  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa — ^Thapsus  (in  the  same  quarter),  and 
Great  Leptis  (near  Tripoli).  In  what  way  all  these  cities 
came  to  be  subject  to  Carthage — whether  voluntarily,  for 
their  protection  perhaps  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cyrenaeans 
and  NumidianSy  or  by  constraint— cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  designated  as  subjects 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  in  official  documents,  that  they 
had  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They  were  not 
liable  however  to  the  recruiting  system  or  to  the  land-tax, 
but  contributed  a  definite  amount  of  men  and  money,  Little 
Leptis  for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum  annual ly  of 
3d5  talents  (90,000/.)  ;  moreover  there  was  equality  of  law 
between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  could  con- 
tract marriage  on  equal  terms.*     Utica  alone  escaped  a 

*  The  clearest  dcscriptioD  of  this  important  class  occurs  in  the  Car* 
thaginian  treaty  (Polvb.  vii  9),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Uticenses  od 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called 
••  Xa^/i}^ov«flrir  (f/tao/ot  o(ro»  roK  aiVo??  rouou;  xQtkrrah  ElflO' 
irhere  they  are  spoken  of  as  cities  oliied  (avftfiaxlSn;  noXfu:^  Diod.  zx.  10) 
«  tribntary  (Lit.  xxxiv.  62;  Justin,  xxii.  7,  8).  Their  eonuhium  witl 
die  Carthaginians  is  mentioned  bj  Diodorus,  xx.  65 ;  the  commereium  is 
implied  in  the  **  equal  laws.**  That  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  wcr« 
hicluded  among  tlie  Libyphoenicians,  is  shown  by  the  designation  of 
Hippo  as  a  Libyphoenician  city  (Liv.  xzt.  40) ;  on  the  other  hand  as  to 
Uie  settlements  derived  from  Carthage  it  is  said  in  the  Periplus  of  Han 
do:  "the  Carthaginians  resolved  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  ths 
POIara  of  Hercules  and  found  cities  of  Libyphoenicians/*    In  substance 
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similar  fate  and  had  its  walls  and  independence  prcserveQ 
to  It,  less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from  the  pious 
feeling  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient  protect 
ors ;  in  fact  the  Phoenicians  cherished  a  remarkable  feeling 
of  reverence  for  such  relations,  presenting  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.  Even  in  intercourse 
with  foreigners  ''  Carthage  and  Utica  "  always  stipulate  and 
promise  in  conjunction  ;  which,  of  course,  did  not  preclude 
the  for  more  important  "  new  town "  from  practically 
asserting  its  hegemony  over  Utica.  Thus  the  Tyrian  fac- 
tory was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty  North- 
African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  desert  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  its  western  por- 
tion (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation,  and  that 
to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the  coast,  but  in 
the  richer  portion  to  the  cast  (the  present  districts  of  Con- 
staiitine  and  Tunis)  stretching  its  sway  over  the  interior 
also  and  constantly  pushing  its  frontier  farther  to  the  south. 
The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author  significantly 
expresses  it,  converted  from  Tyrians  into  Libyans.  Phoe- 
nician civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just  as  Greek  civiliza- 
tion prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  afler  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander,  although  not  with  the  same  intensity.  Phoe- 
nician was  spoken  and  written  at  the  courts  of  the  Nomad 
sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native  tribes  adopte-d  for 
their  language  the  i^hoi'nician  alphabet ;  *   to  Phoenicise 

the  word  "  Libyphoeniciana"  waa  used  bv  the  Carthaginians  not  as  a 
national  designation,  but  as  a  term  denoting  a  class  in  constitutional 
law.  This  view  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  grammalicallj  the 
name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingled  with  Libyuug  (Liv.  xxl.  22,  an  addi* 
ti(^  to  ihe  text  of  Polybius);  in  reality,  at  least  in  the  institution  o' 
▼ery  exposed  colonies,  Libyans  were  frequently  assodnted  W'tl  Phoe- 
tiid&ns  (Diod.  xiii.  79 ;  Cic.  pro  Scauro^  42).  The  analogy  in  name  and 
constitutional  relations  between  the  Latins  of  Rome  and  the  Libyphoe* 
nicians  of  Carthage  is  unraistakeable. 

*  The  Libyan  or  Xumidian  alphabet,  by  which  wc  mean  tliat  whicb 
WS8  and  is  employed  by  the  Berbers  in  writing  their  non-Semitic  Ian* 
gtt«ge  —  one  of  the  innumerable  alphabets  derived  from  the  primitive 
IramAtvan  out  -Uirtainly  appean  to  be  more  closely  related  ia  severe' 
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them  oompletely  suited  neither  the  genius  of  the  nation  noi 
the  policy  of  Carthage. 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthagt 
into  the  capital  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of 
beirg  determined,  because  the  change  doubtless  took  place 
gradually*  The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as  tlie 
reformer  of  the  nation.  If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  first  war  with  Rome,  he  can  only  be  ro* 
garded  as  having  completed  the  new  system,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  probably  occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentu* 
ries  of  Rome. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a  par- 
allel decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother- 
country,  in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of  its 
lieges  by  Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nebuchodrossor  in  the 
second,  and  Alexander  in  the  fiflh  century  of  Rome.  The 
noble  &milies  and  the  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  secure  and  flourishing  daughter-city,  and 
carried  thither  their  intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their  tra^ 
ditions.  At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into  con- 
tact with  Rome,  Carthage  was  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
Canaanite  cities  as  Rome  was  the  first  of  the  communities 
ot  Latium. 

But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  powei 
RumijDower  ^^  Carthage;  its  maritime  and  colonial  domiu* 
oioudiace.  Jqu  Jh^j  acquired,  during  the  same  periodj  a  not 
lass  powerful  development. 

In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the 

af  its  forms  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  but  |k 
by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the  Libyans  derived  their  writing 
not  from  Phoenicians  but  from  earlier  immigrants,  any  more  than  the 
partially  older  forms  of  the  Italian  alphabets  prohibit  us  from  deriving 
Ihese  from  the  Ghreek.  We  must  rather  assume  that  the  Libyan  alphabet 
has  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician  at  a  period  of  the  latter  earlier 
than  the  time  at  which  the  records  of  the  Phoenician  langv  ige  thai 
have  reached  us  were  written. 
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primitive  Tyrian  settlement  at  Oades  (Cadiz). 

Besides  this  tliey  possessed  to  the  west  and  east 
of  it  a  chain  of  factories,  and  in  the  interior  the  region  of 
the  silver  mines;  so  that  they  had  occupied  nearly  the 
modem  Andalusia  and  Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of 
these  provinces.  Ihey  made  no  eflfort  to  acquire  the  in* 
tenor  from  the  warlike  native  nations ;  they  were  content 
^th  the  possessioi/  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  traffic 
and  for  shel)  and  other  fisheries ;  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  ground  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  these  possessions  were  not 
strictly  Carthaginian  but  Tyrian,  and  Gades  was  not  reck- 
oned among  the  cities  tributary  to  Carthage;  but  practi- 
cally, like  all  the  western  Phoenicians,  it  was  under  Cartha- 
ginian hegemony,  as  is  shown  by  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage 
to  the  Gaditani  against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution 
of  Carthaginian  trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of 
Grades.  Ebusus  and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  even  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the 
fisheries,  partly  as  advanced  posts  against  the  Massiliots, 
with  whom  furious  conflicts  were  waged  from  these  sta- 
tions. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  already  at  the  end  of 
.  ^,_.  ^^®  second  century  of  Rome,  established  them- 

selves  in  Sardinia,  which  was  turned  to  account 
by  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Libya.  While  the 
natives  withdrew  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  island 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  agricultural  serfs,  just  as  the 
Numidians  in  Africa  withdrew  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
Phoenician  colonies  were  conducted  to  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
and  other  important  points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along 
the  coast  were  rendered  productive  by  the  introduction  of 
Libyan  cultivators. 

In  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  eastern 

half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period 

into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Phoeni- 
cians, with  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians,  retained  the  small* 
er  adjacent  islands,  the  Aegates,  Melita,  Gaulos,  Cossyra — 
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the  settlement  in  Malta  especially  was  rich  and  flourishing 
— «nd  they  kept  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
whence   thpy    maintained   communication  with   Africa   by 
means  of  Motya  and  afterwards  of  Lilybaeum  and  with 
Sardinia  by  means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.     The  in- 
terior of  the  island  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
Glymi,  Sicaiii,  and  Siceli.     AfVer  the  further  advance  of  the 
( J  reeks  was  check  e-d,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had  pre* 
vailed  in  the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  Carthaginians  at  the   instigation  of  the   Persians 
against  their  Greek   neighbours  in  the  island 
(274)  did  not  permanently  interrupt,  and  which 
continued  on  the  whole  to  subsist  till  the  Attic  expedition 
to  Sicily  (33d-S41).    The  two  competing  na- 
tions  made   up   their   minds  to   tolerate  each 
other,  and  confined  themselves  in  the  main  each  to  its  own 
add. 

All  these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important 
Maritime  ©nough  in  themselves ;  but  they  were  of  still 
npremMj  greater  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  became  the 
pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  supremacy.  By  their 
possession  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  western  Sicily  and  Melita,  and  by  their  prevention 
of  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  mo- 
nopolized the  western  straits.  In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gallio 
seas  alone  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry 
of  other  nations.  This  state  of  things  might  be  endured  so 
long  as  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counter- 
balance each  other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former  as  the 
less  dangerous  rivals  Carthage  even  entered  into  an  alliance 
Binoryvitti  Against  the  Greeks.  But  when,  on  the  &11  of 
^''■®"^  the  Etruscan  power — a  fall  which,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  forced  alliances,  Carthage  had  hardly  exert< 
ed  all  her  power  to  avert — and  afler  the  miscarriage  of  the 
great  projects  of  Alcibiades  Syracuse  stood  forth  as  indis- 
putably the  first  Greek  naval  power,  not  only  did  the  rulen 
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of  Syracuse  naturally  begin  to  aspire  to  dominion  ovci 
Sicily  and  lower  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  Tyr- 
rhene and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Carthaginians  also  woie 
compelled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy,  Tlie  immedi. 
ate  result  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  between  thern 
and  their  equally  powerful  and  infamous  antagonist,  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  was  the  annihilation 
or  weakening  of  the  intervening  Sicilian  states 
result  which  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  accomplish- 
ing— and  the  division  of  the  island  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  island 
— Selinus,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Messana — were 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of 
these  unhappy  conflicts  :  and  Dionysius  was  not  displeased 
to  see  Hellenism  destroyed  or  suppressed  there,  so  that, 
leaning  for  support  on  foreign  mercenaries  enlisted  from 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  might  rule  in  greater  security  over 
provinces  which  lay  desolate  or  which  were  occupied  by 
military  colonies.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  after 
the  victory  of- the  Carthaginian  general  Mago  at  Kronion 
(371),  and  which  subjected  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  Greek  cities  of  Thermae  (the  ancient  Himera), 
Segesta,  Heraclea  Minoa,  Selinus,  and  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Agrigentum  as  far  as  the  Halycus,  was  regarded  by 
the  two  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  island 
as  only  a  temporary  accommodation  ;  on  both  sides  the 
rivals  were  ever  renewing  their  attempts  to  dispossess  each 
8M.  other.     Four  several  times — in  360  in  the  time 

M4.  of  Dionysius  the  elder ;  in  410  in  that  of  Timo- 

«)9.  278.  leon  ;  in  445  in  that  of  Agathocles ;  in  476  in 
that  of  Pyrrhus — the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all 
Sicily  excepting  Syracuse,  and  were  bafiled  by  its  solid 
walls ;  almost  as  often  the  Syracusans,  under  able  leaders, 
such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus, 
seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of  dislodging  the  Africans  from 
the  island.  But  more  and  more  the  balance  inclined  to  the 
ride  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  the  aggres- 
■ors,  and  who,  although  they  did  not  follow  out  their  objeci 
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with  Roman  steadfastness,  yet  conducted  their  attiick  witfc 
nir  greater  method  and  energy  than  the  Greek  city,  vexed 
and  torn  hy  factions,  conducted  its  defence.     The  Phoeni 
cians  might  with  ronson  expect  that  a  pestilence  or  a  foreigr 
condotiUre  would  not  always  snatch  the  prey  from  theii 
kaiids ;  and  for  the  time  being,  at  legist  at  sea,  the  struggle 
was  already  decided  (i.  528)  :  the  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to 
reatore  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the  last.     After  the  failure 
of  that  attempt,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  commanded  without 
a  rival  the  Vrhole  western  Mediterranean ;   and  their  en- 
deavours \aS  occupy  Syracuse,   Rh^um,   and   Tarentum, 
showed  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  objects  at  which 
they  aimed.     Hand  in  hand  with  these  attempts  went  the 
endeavour  to  monopolize  more  and  more  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  this  region,  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and 
of  their  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Car- 
fhaginians  to  recoil  from  any  violence  that  might  help  for^ 
ward  their  purposa     A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  wars, 
£rato8thenes,  the  &ther  of  geography  (479-560), 
aflirms  that  every  foreign  mariner  sailing  tow- 
ards Sardinia  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into 
the  sea;  and  with  this  statement  the  fact  completely  ac- 
cords, that  Carthage  by  the  treaty  of  406  (i. 
529)  declared  the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Lib- 
yan ports  open  to  Roman  trading  vessels,  whcre«ns  by  that 
of  448  (i.  532),  it  totally  closed  them,  with  the 
exception  Ot"  the  port  of  Carthage  itself,  against 
the  same. 

Aristotle,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before  the  com 
f^fftftwtiim  mencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  describes  the 
•r  Oixtbaga  constitution  of  Carthage  as  having  changed  from 
%  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  democracy  inclining 
towards  oligarchy,  for  he  designates  it  by  both  names.  The 
condiffct  of  aflairs  ^as  immediately  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which,  like 
the  Spartan  Gerusia,  consisted  of  the  two  kings  nominated 
annually  by  the  citizens,  and  of  twenty-eight  gerusiasts 
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wlio  were  also,  as  it  appears,  chosen  annually  by  the  citi> 
fcens.  It  was  this  council  which  mainly  transacted  the  \>usi- 
ness  of  the  state — making,  for  instance,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  war,  appointing  levies  and  enlistments, 
nominating  the  general,  and  associating  with  him  a  nunibei 
of  gerusiasts  from  whom  the  sub-commanders  were  regu* 
larly  taken ;  and  to  it  despatches  were  addressed.  It  Li 
doubtful  whether  along  with  this  small  council  there  exist- 
ed a  larger  one ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance. As  little  does  any  special  influence  seem  ' 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kings ;  they  acted  chiefly 
as  supreme  judges,  and  they  were  frequently  so  named 
(Shofetes,  praetores).  The  powers  of  the  general  were 
greater.  Isocrates,  the  senior  contemporary  of  Aristotle, 
says  that  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical  government 
at  home,  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  field ;  and 
thus  the  office  of  the  Carthaginian  general  may  be  correctly 
described  by  Roman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the 
gerusiasts  attached  to  him  must  have  practically  at  least  re- 
stricted his  power  and,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  office^  a 
regular  official  reckoning  unknown  among  the  Romans 
awaited  him.  There  existed  no  fixed  term  of  office  for  the 
general,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  different 
from  the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly 
distinguishes  him.  The  combination  however  of  several 
offices,  in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Carthi^ 
ginians,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  oflen  the 
same  person  appears  as  at  once  general  and  shofete. 

But  the  Gerusia  and  the  magistrates  were  subordinate ' 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (ir 
round  numbers  the  Hundred),  or  the  Judges,  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy.  It  had  no 
])lace  in  the  original  constitution  of  Carthage,  but,  like  the 
Spartan  Ephorate,  it  originated  in  an  aristocratic  oppositioD 
to  the  monarchical  elements  of  that  constituticn.  As  pub- 
lic offices  were  purchaseable  and  the  number  of  members 
forming  the  supreme  board  was  small,  a  single  Carthaginian 
fiunily,  eminent  above  all  others  in  wealth  and  military 
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renowu,  the  dan  of  Mago  (i.  413),  threatened  to  unite  in 
Its  own  hands  the  management  of  the  state  in  peace  and 
war  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  led,  nearly 
about  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  to  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  and  to  the  appointment  of  this  new  board. 
We  know  that  the  holding  of  the  qiiaestorship  gave  a  title 
to  admission  into  the  body  of  judges,  but  that  the  candidate 
had  never^eiess  to  be  elected  by  certain  self-electing  Boards 
of  Five  (Pentarchies)  ;  and  that  the  judges,  although  prob- 
ably by  law  chosen  from  year  to  year,  practically  remained 
in  office  for  a  longer  period  or  indeed  for  life,  for  which 
reason  tiiey  are  usually  called  '^  senators "  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Obscure  as  are  the  details,  we  recognize 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  body  as  an  oligarchical  board  con- 
stituted by  aristocratic  cooptation  ;  an  isolated  but  charac- 
teristic indication  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  io  Carthage  special  baths  for  the  judges  over  and 
above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens.  They  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  act  as  political  jurymen,  who  summoned 
the  generals  in  particulai*,  but  beyond  doubt  the  shofetes 
and  gerusiasts  also  when  circumstances  required,  to  a  reck- 
oning on  resigning  office,  and  inflicted  even  capital  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  often  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty.  Of 
course  in  this  as  in  every  instance,  where  administrative 
functionaries  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  another  body, 
the  reality  of  power  was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to 
the  controlling  authority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand  how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters 
of  administration — ^the  Gerusia  for  instance  submitted  im- 
portant despatches  first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  peo- 
ple—and on  the  other  hand  how  fear  of  the  control  at  home, 
which  regularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success, 
hampered  the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  general  in  coun- 
cil and  action. 

The  body  of  citiiens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  pas- 
sive bystanders  in  the  business  of  the  state,  »p* 
pears  to  have  had  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  practical  in 
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fluonce  on  it.  In  the  elections  to  the  Grerusia  a  system  of 
open  corruption  was  the  rule ;  in  the  nomination  of  a  gene- 
ral  the  people  were  consulted,  but  only  after  the  nomination 
had  really  been  made  by  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Genh 
sia ;  and  other  questions  only  went  to  the  people  when  th€ 
Gerusia  thought  fit  or  could  not  otherwise  agree.  Assenv 
blies  of  the  people  with  judicial  functions  were  unknown  ia 
Carthage.  The  powerlessness  of  the  citizens  was  probably 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  their  political  organization  ;  th€ 
mess-associations,  which  are  mentioned  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian institutions  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  Pheiditia 
were  probably  guilds  under  oligarchical  management.  Men 
tion  is  made  even  of  a  distinction  between  '*  burgesses  of 
the  city  "  and  "  manual  labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  infei 
that  the  latter  held  a  very  inferior  position,  perhaps  ap- 
proaching to  servitude. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the 
Carthaginian  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
tb0  sovcrn-      a  government  of  capitalists,  such  as  would  natu 
""^  rally  arise  in  a  civic  community  which  had  no 

opulent  middle  class  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  a  city 
rabble  without  property  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and 
overseers  of  quality.  The  system  of  enriching  decayed 
grandees  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects,  by  despatching 
them  as  tax<<issessors  and  overseers  to  the  dependent  com- 
munities— that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  civic  oligarchy- 
was  not  wanting  in  Carthage  ;  Aristotle  describes  it  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  tried  durability  of  the  Carthaginian  con* 
stitution.  Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth  mentioning 
had  taken  place  in  Carthage  either  from  above  or  from  be> 
low.  The  multitude  remained  without  leaders  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  material  advantages  which  the  governing  oil' 
^archy  was  able  to  offer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous  men 
of  rank,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the 
form  of  electoral  corruption  or  otherwise  fell  to  it  from  the 
table  of  the  rich.  A  democratic  opposition  indeed  could 
not  fail  with  such  a  government  to  emerge ;    but  at  tki 
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time  of  the  first  Punio  war  it  was  still  quite  powerleM 
At  a  later  period,  partly  under  the  influence  o«  the  defeat, 
which  were  sustained,  its  political  influence  appears  on  thf 
increase,  and  that  far  more  rapidly  than  the  influence  of 
the  similar  party  at  the  same  period  in  Rome ;  the  popular 
assemblies  b^an  to  assume  the  final  decision  in  political 
questions,  and  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Carthap 
^nian  oligarchy.  After  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  it  even  was  enacted,  on  the  proposal  of  Hanni- 
bal, that  no  member  of  the  council  of  a  Hundred  could 
hold  ofllioe  for  two  consecutive  years ;  and  thereby  a  com- 
plete democracy  was  introduced,  which  cei*tainly  was  Utidei 
existing  circumstances  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage 
if  there  still  was  time  to  do  so.  The  opposition  wac 
swayed  by  a  strong  patriotic  and  reforming  enthusiajm 
but  the  &ct  cannot  withal  be  overlooked,  that  it  rested  on  a 
corrupt  and  rotten  basis.  The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage, 
which  is  compared  by  well-informed  Greeks  to  the  peopk 
of  Alexandria,  was  so  disorderly  that  on  that  account  it 
weU  deserved  to  be  powerless ;  and  it  might  well  be  aske^ 
what  good  could  arise  from  revolutions,  where,  as  in  Cap 
Uiage,  the  boys  helped  to  make  them. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  ever^ 
respect  the  first  place  amonfi:  the  states  of  an 
itepoirwiii  tiquity.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiun  war 
^'^*'*'  this  Phoenician  city  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first  of  Greek  historians,  financially  superior 
to  all  the  Greek  states,  and  its  revenues  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  great  king ;  Polybius  calls  it  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  world.  The  intelligent  character  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian husbandry — which,  as  was  the  case  subsequently  in 
Rome,  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  disdain  scientifically 
to  practise  and  to  teach — is  attested  by  the  agricultural 
treatise  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was  universally 
regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  rural  authors  as 
the  fundamental  code  of  rational  husbandry,  and  was  not 
only  translated  into  Greek,  but  was  edited  also  in  Latin  by 
command  of  the  Roman  senate  and  oflicially  rec<»mmri)ded 
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to  the  Italian  landholders.  A  characteristic  A^ature  wai 
the  dose  connection  between  this  Phoenician  agriculture 
and  capital :  it  was  quoted  as  a  leading  maxina  of  Phoeni- 
cian husbandry  that  one  should  never  acquire  more  land 
than  he  could  thoroughly  manage.  The  rich  resources  of 
the  country  in  horses,  oxen,  ^eep,  and  goats,  in  which 
Libya  by  reason  of  its  Nomad  husbandry  perhaps  excelled 
at  that  time,  as  Polybius  testifies,  all  other  lands  of  the 
earth,  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  Af 
these  were  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  the  art  of 
profitably  working  the  soil,  they  were  so  likewise  in  the 
art  of  turning  to  good  account  their  subjects  ;  by  virtue  of 
which  Carthage  reaped  indirectly  the  rents  of  the  '^  Ileal 
part  of  Europe,"  and  of  the  rich — ^and  in  some  portions, 
such  as  in  Byzacitis  and  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  surpassingly 
productive — region  of  northern  Africa.  Commerce,  which 
was  always  regarded  in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  pursuit, 
and  the  shipping  and  manufactures  which  commerce  ren- 
dered flourishing,  brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  golden  harvests  amiually  to  the  settlers  there ;  and 
we  have  already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive 
and  ever-growing  system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the 
foreign  but  also  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the 
west  and  east,  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  sin- 
gle harbour. 

Science  <Mid  art  in  Carthage,  as  afterwards  in  Roma 
seem  to  hnv^  been  mainly  dependent  on  Hellenic  influences 
but  they  do  T-ot  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  There  was 
a  respectable  Phoenician  literature  ;  and  on  the  conquest  of 
the  city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art — not  created, 
It  is  true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from  Sicilian  teniplos 
**and  considerable  libraries.  But  even  intellect  there  was 
IB  the  service  of  capital ;  the  prominent  features  of  its 
literature  were  chiefly  agricultural  and  geographical  trea 
tises,  such  as  the  work  of  Mago  already  mentioned  and  the 
account  by  the  admiral  Hanno  of  his  voyage  along  the 
ivest  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  originally  deposited  pub 
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lidy  in  one  of  the  Carthaginian  temples,  and  which  is  %i\\\ 
extant  in  a  translation.  Even  the  general  difiiision  of  cer 
tain  attainments,  and  particularly  of  the  knowledge  of  for 
«gn  languages,*  as  to  which  the  Carthage  of  this  ep^dr 
probably  stood  almost  on  a  level  with  Rome  under  die 
empire,  forms  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly  practical  turn 
given  to  Hellenic  culture  in  Carthage.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  form  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  capital  aoeumu* 
lated  in  this  London  of  antiquity,  but  some  notion  at  least 
may  be  gained  of  the  public  revenues  from  the  fact,  that, 
In  spite  of  the  costly  system  on  which  Carthage  organized 
its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless  and  faithless  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  property,  the  contributions  of  its  sub- 
jects md  the  customs^revenue  completely  covered  the  ex- 
penditure, so  that  no  direct  taxes  were  levied  from  the  citi- 
sens;  and  further,  that  even  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  the  power^of  the  state  was  already  broken,  the  cui^ 
rent  expenses  and  the  payment  to  Rome  of  a  yearly  instal- 
ment of  £48,000  could  be  met,  without  levying  any  tax, 
merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  management  of  the  finances, 
and  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  the  state  proffered  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  thirty-six  remaining  instalments.  But 
It  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  revenues  that  evinced 
the  superiority  of  ti)e  financial  administration  at  Carthage, 
The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more 
oonsiderable  states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  fo]> 
eign  state-loans,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find  along 
with  gold  and  silver  mention  of  a  token-money  having  no 
intrinsic  value— a  species  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in 
antiquity.     In  &et,  if  government  had  resolved  itself  into 

*  The  steward  on  a  country  estate,  although  a  slave,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  precept  of  the  Carthaginian  agricultural  writer  Mago  (op. 
Varro,  R,  R,\.  17),  to  be  able  to  read,  and  ought  to  possess  some  cul- 
ture. In  the  prologue  of  the  **  Poenulus  **  of  Plantus,  it  b  said  of  thf 
k«o  of  the  title  :— 

]R  %»  cmnes  Itnguai  teii  ;  ud  disttrmdal  ncient 
Seaeire;  Poemu  plane  mt ;  quid  verHi  cpm^t  t 
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mere  mercantile  speculation,  never  would  an}  state  haT4 
solved  the  problem  more  brilliantly  than  Carthage. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  respective  resources  of  Car 
Oompariflon  ^^^®  ^^'^  Rome.  Both  were  agricultural  and 
^l^llj!^^  mercantile  cities,  and  nothing  more;  art  and 
•adRonM.  science  had  substantially  the  same  altogether 
iubordinate  and  altogether  practical  character  in  both,  ex* 
oept  that  in  this  respect  Carthage  had  made  greater  progress 
In  tkati  ^^^  Rome.     But  in  Carthage  the  moneyed  in* 

•*"**^*^*  terest  preponderated  over  the  landed,  in  Rome 
at  this  time  the  landed  still  preponderated  over  the  mon* 
eyed ;  and,  while  the  agriculturists  of  Carthage  were  uni- 
versally large  landlords  and  slave-holders,  in  the  Rome  of 
this  period  the  great  mass  of  the  burgesses  still  tilled  their 
fields  in  person.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  Rome 
held  property,  and  was  therefore  ^nservative ;  the  majority 
in  Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  therefore  accessible 
to  the  gold  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  cry  of  the  demo- 
crats for  reform.  In  Carthage  there  already  prevailed  all 
that  opulence  which  marks  powerful  commercial  cities, 
while  the  manners  and  police  of  Rome  still  maintained  at 
least  externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden 
times.  When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from 
Rome,  they  told  their  colleagues  that  the  relations  of  inti- 
macy among  the  Roman  senators  surpassed  all  conception  ; 
that  a  single  set  of  silver  plate  sufficed  for  the  whole  senate, 
and  had  reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the  envoys  had 
been  invited.  The  sneer  is  a  significant  token  of  the  differ- 
ence in  their  economic  condition. 

In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic;  the  Judges 
U  their  governed   in    Carthage,  as   did    the   senate   in 

•onstitutian.  p^me.  and  both  on  the  same  system  of  police* 
oontrol.  The  strict  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  gov 
eming  board  at  Carthage  held  the  individual  magistrate^ 
and  the  injunction  to  the  citizens  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
learning  the  Greek  language  and  to  communicate  with  a 
Greek  only  through  the  medium  of  a  public  interpreter, 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  system  of  government 
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at  Rome ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  cruel  harshness  and 
the  categorical  precision,  bordering  on  silliness,  of  this  Cai^ 
thaginian  state-tutelage,  the  Roman  system  of  fining  and 
censure  appears  mild  and  reasonable.  The  Roman  senate, 
which  was  open  to  eminent  ability  and  represented  n  the 
best  sense  the  nation,  was  able  also  to  trust  the  nation,  and 
hu.  no  need  to  fear  the  magistrates.  The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate, on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on  a  jealous  control  of 
administration  by  the  government,  and  represented  exclu- 
sively the  leading  families ;  its  essence  was  mistrust  of  all 
above  and  below  it,  and  therefore  it  could  neither  be  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  follow  whither  it  led,  nor  free 
from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. Hence  the  steady  course  of  Roman  policy,  wliich 
never  receded  a  step  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  never 
threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by  negligence  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  the  struggle 
when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps  have  saved  all,  and  weary 
or  forgetful  of  their  great  duties  as  a  nation  allowed  the 
hal^completed  building  to  fall  to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in 
a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the  able  magistrate  in  Rome  was 
ordinarily  on  a  good  understanding  with  his  government ; 
in  Carthage  he  was  frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  mas- 
ters at  home,  and  was  forced  to  resist  them  by  unconstitu- 
tional means  and  to  make  common  (^use  with  the  reform 
party  which  constituted  the  opposition. 

Both  Carthage  and  Rome  ruled  over  communities  of 
lineage  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  nume- 
BMntoftheir  Fous  Others  of  alien  race.  But  Rome  had 
mbjeeta.  thrown  Open  her  citizenship  to  one  district  after 
another,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally  accessible  to  the 
Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the  first  maintained  her 
exclusiveness,  and  did  not  permit  the  dependent  districts 
even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some  day  placed  upon  aii 
equal  footing.  Rome  granted  to  the  communities  of  kin* 
dred  lineage  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  especially  in 
the  acquired  domains ;  and  sought,  by  conferring  materia] 
advantages  on  the  rich  and  nob^e,  to  gain  over  atr  least  f 
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party  to  her  own  interest  in  the  other  subject  states.  Car 
thage  not  only  retained  for  herself  the  produce  of  her  ?icto 
ries,  but  even  deprived  the  most  privileged  cities  of  theii 
freedom  of  trade.  Rome  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  in- 
dependence of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  her  suhject  oommih 
nities,  and  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  none ;  Carthage  desi 
patched  her  overseers  everywhere,  and  loaded  even  the  old 
Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject 
tfribes  were  practically  treated  as  state-slaves.  In  this  way 
there  was  not  in  the  compass  of  the  Carthagino-African 
state  a  single  community,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  that 
would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially  benefited  by 
the  fall  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Romano-Italic  there  was  not 
one  that  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling 
against  a  government,  which  was  careful  to  avoid  injuring 
material  interests,  and  which  never  at  least  by  extreme 
measures  challenged  political  opposition  to  conflict.  If  Car 
thaginian  statesmen  believed  tJiat  they  had  attached  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage  her  Phoenician  subjects  by  their 
greater  dread  of  a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  landholders  by 
means  of  token-money,  they  transferred  mercantile  calcula* 
tion  to  a  sphere  to  which  it  did  not  apply.  ExperienclB 
proved  that  the  Roman  symmachy,  notwithstanding  its 
seemingly  looser  bond  of  connection,  held  out  against  Pyr- 
rhus  like  a  wall  of  rock,  whereas  the  Carthaginian  fell  to 
pieces  like  a  gossamer  web  as  soon  as  a  hostile  army  set 
foot  on  African  soil.  It  was  so  on  the  landing  of  Agatho- 
des  and  of  Regulus,  and  likewise  in  the  mercenary  war , 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  &ct, 
that  the  Libyan  women  voluntarily  contributed  their  orna- 
ments to  the  mercenaries  for  their  war  against  Carthage. 
In  Sicily  alone  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
milderj^^v^p,  and  to  have  attained  on  that  account  better  r^ 
nlt^  ->  ±liey  granted  to  their  subjects  in  that  quarter  com- 
parative freedom  in  foreign  trade,  and  allowed  them  to  con* 
duct  their  internal  commerce,  probably  from  the  outset  and 
exclusively,  with  a  metallic  currency  ;  fer  greater  freedom 
of  movement  generally  was  allowed  to  them  than  was  per 
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niitted  to  the  Sardinians  and  Libyans.  Had  Syracuse  falldo 
Into  Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy  would  doubtless  soon 
have  changed.  But  that  result  did  not  talce  place ;  and  so, 
owing  to  the  well-calculated  nr)ildness  of  the  Carthaginian 
govemiDent  and  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  there  actually  existed  in  Sicily  a  party  really 
friendly  to  the  Phoenicians;  for  example,  even  after  the 
island  had  passed  to  the  Romans,  Philinus  of  Agrigentum 
wrote  the  history  of  the  great  war  in  a  thoroughly  Phoe- 
nician spirit  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  the  Sicilians 
must,  both  as  subjects  and  as  Hellenes,  have  been  at  least 
as  averse  to  their  Phoenician  masters  as  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  were  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Car- 
thage doubtless  far  surpassed  those  of  Rome; 
but  this  advantage  was  partly  neutralized  by 
the  fiusts,  that  the  sources  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue- 
tribute  and  customs— dried  up  i&r  sooner  (and  just  when 
they  were  most  needed)  than  those  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
Carthaginian  mode  of  conducting  war  was  far  more  costly 
than  the  Roman. 

The  military  resources  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 

were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not 

mUitwyiT*.    unequally  balanced.     The  citizens  of  Carthage 

still  at  the  conquest  of  the  city  amounted  to 

700,000,  including  women  and  children,*  and  were  probably 

*  Doubts  have  been  expressed  at  to  the  oorrectness  of  this  number, 
and  the  highest  possible  namber  of  inhabitants,  taking  into  acoonnt  tbt 
STaHable  spaoe,  has  been  reckoned  at  250,000.  Apart  from  the  uncec- 
tainty  of  such  oalcnktions,  especiaUy  as  to  a  oommercial  city  with 
bousce  of  six  stories,  we  most  remember  that  the  numbering  is  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  in  a  political,  not  in  an  urban,  sense,  just  like  tlie 
numbers  in  the  Roman  ceuvsus,  and  that  thus  all  Garthaginiaii<«  would  be 
included  in  it,  wuether  dwelling  in  the  city  or  its  ncighbourh  .:  V  or  re8i< 
dent  In  its  subject  territory  or  in  other  lands.  There  would,  oi  course 
be  a  large  number  of  such  absentees  in  the  case  of  Carthage ;  indeed  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  in  Gades,  for  the  same  reason,  the  burgess-roU 
always  showed  a  far  higiher  number  than  that  of  the  citizens  who  ha^ 
their  fixed  residence  there. 
Vol.  II.— 2* 
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at  least  as  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ;  in 
that  century  they  were  able  in  case  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a 
burgess  army  of  40,000  hoplites.  At  the  very  begirxnini 
of  the  fiflh  century,  Rome  had  in  similar  circumstances  sent 
tc  the  field  a  burgess  army  equally  strong  (i  542) ;  after 
the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  domain  in  the  course  of 
that  century  the  number  of  full  burgesses  capable  of  bear 
ing  arms  must  at  least  have  doubled.  But  &r  more  thac 
in  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Rome  ex* 
celled  in  the  effective  condition  of  the  burgess-soldier.  Anx- 
ious as  the  Carthaginian  government  was  to  induce  its  citi- 
sens  to  take  part  in  military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish 
the  artisan  and  the  manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of 
the  husbandman,  nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  warfare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  still 
fought  in  the  Sicilian  armies  a  ^  sacred  band  "  of  2500  Car* 
thaginians  as  a  guard  for  the  general ;  in  the  sixth  not  a 
■ingle  Carthaginian,  oflicers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Carthaginian  armies  such  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
Roman  farmers,  again,  took  their  places  not  only  in  the 
muster-roll,  but  also  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  cognate  dependencies  of  both  communities ;  while 
the  Latins  rendered  to  the  Romans  no  less  service  than 
their  own  burgess-troops,  the  Libyphoenicians  were  as  little 
adapted  for  war  as  the  Carthaginians,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  still  less  desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disap- 
peared from  the  armies ;  the  towns  bound  to  fiimish  con- 
tingents probably  redeemed  their  obligation  by  a  payment 
of  money.  In  the  Spanish  army  just  mentioned,  composed 
of  »Dme  15,000  men,  only  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450 
men  consisted,  and  that  but  partly,  of  Libyphoenicians, 
The  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  was  formed  by  the 
Libyans,  whose  recruits  were  capable  of  being  trained  under 
able  officers  into  good  infantry,  and  whose  light  liavalry  was 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  To  these  were  added  the  forces 
of  the  more  or  less  dependent  tribes  of  Libya  and  Spain 
and  the  famous  slingers  of  the  Baleares,  who  seem  to  have 
I  <  Id  an  intermediate  position  between  allied  contingents  an^ 
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mercenary  troops ;  and  finally,  in  case  of  Leod,  the  hired 
soldiery  raised  abroad.  So  fitr  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
such  an  army  might  without  difficulty  be  raised  almost  to 
any  desired  strength ;  and  in  the  ability  of  its  officers,  in 
acquaintance  with  arms,  and  in  courage  it  might  be  capable 
of  coping  with  that  of  Rome.  Not  only,  however,  did  a 
dangerously  long  interval  elapse,  in  the  event  of  mercenar* 
ries  being  required,  ere  they  could  be  got  ready,  while  the 
Roman  militia  was  able  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field, 
but — ^which  was  the  main  matter — there  was  nothing  to 
keep  together  the  armies  of  Carthage  but  military  honour 
and  profit,  while  the  Romans  were  united  by  all  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  their  common  fatherland.  The  average 
Carthaginian  officer  estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the 
Libyan  farmers,  very  much  as  men  in  modern  warfare  esti- 
mate cannon-balls;  hence  such  disgraceful  proceedings  as 
the  betrayal  of  the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Hiniilco 
in  358,  which  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  in* 
surrection  of  the  Libyans,  and  hence  that  pro- 
verbial cry  of  "  Punic  faith,"  which  did  the  Carthaginians 
no  small  injury.  Carthage  experienced  in  full  measure  all 
the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs  and  mercenaries  could 
bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once  she  found  her  paid 
serfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  defects  of  this  military  system,  and  they  certainly 
sought  to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They 
insisted  on  maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that 
they  might  at  any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They 
bestowed  great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the 
ancients  represented  the  modem  artillery— the  construction 
of  machines,  in  which  we  find  the  Carthaginians  regularly 
superior  to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after 
these  had  superseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots ; 
in  the  casemates  of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  300  ele- 
phants. They  could  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent 
titles,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  th< 
towns  and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  open  country  by  any 
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hostile  arm}  that  landed  in  Africa — a  thorough  ooutrast  to 
the  state  of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  subject  toAvns  had  r» 
taiued  their  walls,  and  a  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  com* 
manded  the  whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fortification  of 
the  capital  they  expended  all  the  resources  of  money  and 
of  art,  and  on  several  occasions  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
•ts  walls  saved  the  state;  whereas  Rome  held  a  political 
and  military  position  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a 
formal  siege.  Lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was 
their  war-marine,  on  which  they  lavished  the  utmost  care. 
In  the  building  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels  the 
Carthaginians  excelled  the  Greeks ;  it  was  at  Carthage  that 
ships  were  first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  Carthaginian  war-vessels,  at  this  period  mostly  quin- 
queremes,  were  ordinarily  better  sailers  than  the  Greek ; 
the  rowers,  all  of  them  public  slaves,  who  never  stirred 
firom  the  galleys,  were  excellently  trained,  and  the  captains 
were  expert  and  fearless.  In  this  respect  Carthage  was  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  few  ships 
of  their  Greek  allies  and  still  fewer  of  their  own,  were  un- 
able even  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  sea  against  tlie 
fleet  which  at  that  time  without  a  rival  ruled  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  compari- 
son of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judgment 
expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  G]*eek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  began,  on  the  whole  equally  matched.  But 
we  cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Carthage  had  put  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  which  intellect  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  artificial  means  of  attack  and  defence, 
she  was  unable  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  make  up  for  the 
fundamental  want  of  a  land  army  of  her  own  and  of  a  sym- 
machy  resting  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  That  Rome  could 
only  be  seriously  attacked  in  Italy,  and  Carthage  only  in 
Ubya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see ;  as  little  could  any  one  fail 
lo  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the  long  run  escape 
from  such  an  attack.     Fleets  were  not  yet  in  those  timei 
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of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heirloom  of  na* 
tionSy  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees, 
iron,  and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  timet 
tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states 
were  not  able  to  prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing. 
When  Agathocles  had  shown  the  way  thither,  a  Roman 
general  could  follow  the  same  course ;  and  while  in  Italy 
the  entrance  of  an  invading  army  simply  began  the  war, 
the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it  by  converting  it 
into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident  should 
interrene,  even  tlie  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  moil 
finally  suocomb. 


CHAPfER  II. 

WAM  BETWEEN   ROME  AKD   CARTHAGE   COKCERHIlie 

8I0ILT. 

Fob  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  CSartha 
,of  ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  devastated 

^^''^'  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily.     On  both  side* 

the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  weapons  of  political 
proselytism,  for,  while  Carthage  kept  up  communications 
with  the  aristocratic-republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  the 
Syracusan  dynasts  maintained  relations  with  the  national 
party  in  the  Greek  cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Car- 
thage. On  both  sides  armies  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed to  fight  their  battles — by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles, 
as  well  as  by  the  Phoenician  generals.  And  as  like  means 
were  employed  on  both  sides,  so 'the  conflict  had  been 
waged  on  both  with  a  disregard  of  honour  and  a  perfidy 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  west.  The  Syracusans 
were  the  weaker  party.  In  the  peace  of  440 
Carthage  had  still  limited  her  claims  to  the 
third  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  Heraclea  Minoa  and  Hi- 
mera,  and  had  expressly  recognized  the  hegemony  of  the 
Syracusans  over  all  the  cities  to  the  eastward.  The  expul- 
sion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  and  Italy  (479)  left 
by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  island,  and  espe- 
cially the  important  city  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  hands  of 
Carthage ;  the  Syracusans  retained  nothing  but  Taurome- 
nium  and  the  south-east  of  the  island. 

In  the  second  great  city  on  the  east  coast,  Messana,  i 
Campanian  band  of  foreign  soldiers  had  established  them- 
pMToenariee.  selves  and  held  the  city,  independent  alike  of 
Byracusans  and  Carthaginians.     These  new  rulers  of  Mei* 
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Sana  were  Campanian  mercenaries.  The  dissolute  habits 
that  had  becpme  prevalent  among  the  Sabellians  settled  in 
and  around  Capua  (i.  455),  had  made  Campania  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — what  Aetolia,  Crete,  and  Laoouia 
wore  afterwards — the  universal  recruiting  field  for  princes 
ai:d  cities  in  search  of  mercenaries.  The  partial  civiliza* 
Hon  that  had  been  called  into  existence  there  bj  the  Cam- 
panian Greeks,  the  barbaric  luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the 
other  Campanian  cities,  the  political  impotence  to  which  the 
hegemony  of  Rome  condemned  them,  while  yet  its  rule  was 
not  so  stem  as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  of 
aelf-disposal — all  tended  to  drive  the  youth  of  Campania  in 
troops  to  the  standards  of  the  recruiting  officers.  As  a 
mat^«r  of  course,  this  wanton  and  unscrupulous  selling  of 
Uieniselves  was  here  as  in  all  cases  attended  by  estrange- 
ment from  their  native  land,  habits  of  military  violence 
and  lawlessness,  and  indifference  to  the  breach  of  their 
allegiance.  These  Campanians  could  see  no  reason  why  a 
band  of  mercenaries  should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf 
any  city  ^itrusted  to  their  guardianship,  provided  only  they 
were  in  a  position  to  hold  it— *the  Samnites  had  establishexl 
their  dominion  in  Capua  itself,  and  the  Lucanians  in  a  suo< 
cession  of  Greek  cities,  after  a  fashion  not  much  more  hon* 
ourable.  Nowhere  was  the  state  of  political  relations  more 
inviting  for  such  enterprises  than  in  Sicily.  Already  the 
Campanian  captains  who  came  to*  Sicily  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  had  insinuated  themselves  in  this  way  int.> 
Entella  and  Aetna.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
470  a  Campanian  band,  which  had  previous)^ 
served  under  Agathocles  and  after  his  death 
^  (465)  took  up  the  trade  of  freebooters  on  their 

own  account,  established  themselves  in  Messana,  the  second 
city  of  Grecian  Sic\ly,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  anti-Syra- 
cusan  party  in  that  portion  of  the  island  which  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks»  The  citizens  were  slain  or  ex- 
pelled, their  wives  and  children  and  houses  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  aLd  the  new  masters  of  the  city,  the 
kfamertines  or  '^  men  )f  Mars,"  as  they  called  themselves 
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Boou  bevjime  the  third  power  in  the  island,  the  no/th-eastem 
portion  of  which  thej  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  times  of 
confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Agathocles.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  unwilling  spectators  of  these  erentSi 
which  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Syracu' 
sans  a  new  and  powerful  adversary  instead  of  a  cognate  and 
ordinarily  allied  or  dependent  city.  With  Carthaginian  aid 
the  Mamertines  maintained  themselves  against  Pyrrhus^  and 
the  untimely  departure  of  the  king  restored  to  them  all 
their  power. 

It  is  not  proper  in  the  historian  either  to  excuse  the  pet^ 
(idious  crime  by  which  the  Mamertines  seized  their  poweri 
or  to  forget  that  the  God  of  history  does  not  necessarily 
punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generation.  H« 
who  feels  it  his  rocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others  may 
condemn  the  human  agents ;  for  Sicily  it  might  be  a  bles«> 
ing,  that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging  to  the  island, 
thus  began  to  be  formed  in  it — a  power  which  was  already 
able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  whkll 
was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  take  up  at  the 
proper  time  and  on  its  own  resources  that  struggle  against 
the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Hellenes, 
becoming  more  and  more  unaccustomed  to  arms  notwith* 
standing  their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer  cquaL 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn, 
m^^  ^  A  young  Syracusan  officer,  who  by  his  descent 
^y^*®""^  from  the  family  of  Gelo  and  his  intimate  reli^ 
tions  of  kindred  with  king  Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  dii^ 
tinction  with  which  he  had  fought  in  tlie  campaigns  of  the 
latter,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  well 
as  of  the  Syracusan  soldiery — Hiero,  son  of  Hierodes— 
was  called  by  military  election  to  command  the  army,  which 
was  at  variance  with   the   citizens   (479-480V 

S76-274. 

By  his  prudent  administration,  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  views,  he  rapidly 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse — who  had  beea 
accustomed  to  the  most  scandalois  lawlessness  in  their  det 
pots — ^and  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in  general.     He  rid  him* 
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■elf — in  a  perfidious  ir.aoner,  it  is  true — of  the  'usubordi 
Date  army  of  mercenaries,  revived  the  citizeu*militiay  and 
endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general,  ailerwardg 
with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply  sunken  Hellenio 
power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of  fresh  and  more 
manageable  recruits.  With  the  Carthaginians,  who  in  con- 
cert with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king  Pyrrhus  from  the 
island,  there  was  at  that  time  peace.  The  immediate  foes 
of  the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamertines.  Tliey  were  the 
kinsm^  of  those  hated  mercenaries  whom  the 
.^L  Syracusans  had  recently  extirpated;  they  had 
murdered  their  own  Greek  hosts ;  they  had  cur^ 
tailed  the  Syracusan  territory;  they  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered  a  number  of  smaller  Greek  towns. 
In  league  with  the  Romans  who  just  about  this  time  were 
sending  their  l^ions  against  the  Caropanians  in  Rhegium, 
tlie  allies,  kinsmen,  and  confederates  in  crime  of  the  Mi^ 
mertines  (i.  526),  Hiero  turned  his  arms  against  Messana. 
By  a  great  victory,  after  which  Hiero  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Siceliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  the  Mamertines  within  their  city,  and  after 
the  siege  had  lasted  some  years,  they  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  extremity  and  unable  to  hold  the  city  longer 
against  Hiero  on  their  own  resources.  It  was  evident  that 
a  surrender  on  favourable  terms  was  impossible,  and  that 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  Cam* 
panians  of  Rhegium  at  Rome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of 
Messana  at  Syracuse.  Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in 
delivering  up  the  city  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the 
Romans,  both  of  whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set 
upon  acquiring  that  important  place  as  to  overlook  all  other 
leruples.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  or  into  those  of 
the  masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful ;  after  long  hesitation 
die  majority  of  the  Campanian  burgesses  at  length  resolved 
to  offer  the  possession  of  their  sea-commanding  fortress  to 
the  Romans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  hit 
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Th€  Maojer-     ^^^^  ^^  *^^  World,  when  the  envoys  of  the  Ma 
**n««w-         mertines  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate.     No 

ceived  into  ^  ^ 

tho  Italian  one  indeed  could  then  anticipate  all  that  was  to 
depend  on  the  crossing  of  that  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea ;  but  that  the  decision,  however  it  should  go,  would 
involve  consequences  far  other  and  more  important  than 
had  attached  to  any  decree  hitherto  passed  by  the  senate^ 
must  have  been  manifest  to  every  one  of  the  Others  of  the 
city  assembled  in  council.  Strictly  upright  men  might  in* 
deed  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  hesitate  at  all,  and  how  any 
one  could  even  think  of  suggesting  that  the  Romans  should 
not  only  break  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  but  should,  just 
after  the  Campanians  of  Rhegium  had  been  punished  by 
them  with  righteous  severity,  admit  their  no  less  guilty 
Sicilian  accomplices  to  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the 
state,  and  thereby  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which 
they  deserved.  Such  an  outrage  on  propriety  would  not 
only  afford  their  adversaries  matter  for  declamation,  but 
must  seriously  offend  all  meii  of  moral  feeling.  But  even 
the  statesman,  with  whom  political  morality  was  no  mere 
phrase,  might  ask  in  reply,  how  Roman,  burgesses,  who  had 
broken  their  military  oath  and  treacherously  murdered  the 
allies  of  Rome,  could  be  placed  on  a  level  with  foreigners 
who  had  committed  an  outrage  on  foreigners,  where  no  one 
had  constituted  the  Romans  judg&s  of  the  one  or  avengers 
of  the  other?  Had  the  question  been  only  whether  the 
Syracusans  or  Mamertines  should  rule  in  Messana,  Rome 
might  certainly  have  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  eithMt* 
Rome  was  striving  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  Carthage  for 
that  of  Sicily  ;  the  designs  of  the  two  powers  scarcely  then 
went  further.  But  that  very  circumstance  formed  a  reason 
why  each  desired  to  have  and  retain  on  its  frontier  an  inter* 
mediate  power — the  Carthaginians  for  instance  reckoning 
In  this  way  on  Tarentum,  the  Romans  on  Syracuse  and 
Messana — and  why,  if  that  course  was  impossible,  each  pre> 
ferred  to  see  these  adjacent  places  given  over  to  itself  rathei 
tban  to  its  great  rival.  As  Carthage  had  made  an  attemps 
in  Italy  when  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  about  to  bf 
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occupied  by  the  Romans,  to  acquire  these  cities  for  itself 
Rnd  had  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  accident,  so 
in  Sicily  an  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  Rome  to 
bring  the  city  of  Messana  into  its  symmachy ;  should  the 
Romans  reject  it,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  city 
would  remain  independent  or  would  become  Syracusan 
they  would  themselves  throw  it  into  the  arms  of  the  Phoo> 
nicians.  Were  they  justified  in  allowing  an  opportunity  to 
eacape,  such  as  certainly  would  never  recur,  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  natural  t$te  de  pont  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  of  securing  it  by  means  of  a  brave  garrison 
on  which  they  could,  for  good  reasons,  depend?  Were 
they  justified  in  abandoning  Messana,  and  thereby  surren- 
dering the  command  of  the  last  free  passage  between  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  sacrificing  the  commercial 
liberty  of  Italy  ?  It  is  true  that  other  objections  might  be 
urged  to  the  occupation  of  Messana  besides  mere  scruples 
of  feeling  and  of  honourable  policy.  That  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  a  war  with  Carthage,'  was  the  least  of  these ;  serious 
as  was  such  a  war,  Rome  might  not  fear  it.  But  there  was 
the  more  important  objection  that  by  crossing  the  sea  the 
Romans  would  depart  from  the  purely  Italian  and  purely 
continental  policy  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  they 
would  abandon  the  system  by  which  their  ancestors  had 
founded  the  greatness  of  Rome,  to  enter  upon  another  sys- 
tem the  results  of  which  no  one  could  foretell.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  calculation  fails,  and  when  faith  in 
men's  own  and  in  their  country's  destiny  alone  gives  them 
eourage  to  grasp  the  hand  which  beckons  to  them  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  to  follow  it  they  know  not 
i whither.  Long  and  seriously  the  senate  deliberated  on  the 
proposal  of  the  consuls  to  lend  the  legions  to  the  help  of 
the  Mamertines ;  it  came  to  no  decisive  resolution.  But 
the  burgesses,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  were  ani- 
mated by  a  lively  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  which 
their  own  energy  had  established.  The  conquest  of  Italy 
encouraged  the  Romans,  as  that  of  Greece  encouraged  the 
Ifaoedoiiians  and  that  of  Silesia  the  Prussians,  to  entei 
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dpon  a  new  political  career.     A  formal  pretext  for  support* 
mg  the  Mamertines  was  found  in  the  protectorate  whieb 
Rome  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  over  all  Italians.    The 
transmarine  Italians  were  received  into  the  Italian  confedt^ 
racy  ;  *  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  the 
citizens  resolved  to  send  them  aid  (480). 
Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  two  Sicilian 
powers,  immediately  affected  by  this  interven- 
hmlSo^    ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
^{|f^^        and  both  hi^erto  nominally  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  would  r^ard   her  interference.     Hiero 
had  sufficient  reason  to  treat  the  summons,  by  which  the 
Romans  required  him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against  their 
new  confederates  in  Messana,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  similar  circumstances  had 
treated  the  occupation  of  Capua  and  Thurii,  and  to  answer 
the  Romans  by  a  declaration  of  war.     If,  however,  he  re- 
mained unsupported,  such  a  war  would  be  folly ;  and  it 
might  be  expected  from  his  prudent  and  moderate  policy 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  what  was  inevitable,  if  Carthage 
should  be  disposed  for  peace.     This  seemed  not  impossible. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  now  (489)  sent  to  Caiv 
thage,  seven  years  after  Uie  attempt  of  Uie  Pho^ 
nician  fleet  to  gain  possession  of  Tarentum,  to  demand  ex* 
planations  as  to  that  transaction  (i.  525).     Grievances  not 
unfounded,  but  half  forgotten,   once  more  emerged  —  it 
seemed  not  superfluous  amidst  other  warlike  preparations 
to  replenish  the  diplomatic  armoury  with  reasons  for  war, 
and  to  be  able  to  claim  in  the  coming  manifesto,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  the  character  of  the  party  aggrieved. 
This  much  at  least  might  with  entire  justice  be  affirmed, 
that  the  respective  enterprises  on  Tarentum  and  Messana 
stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  in  point  of  design  and 
of  pretext,  and  that  it  was  simply  the  accident  of  suooest 

*  The  Mamertines  were  admitted  into  precisely  the  same  position 
towards  Rome  as  the  Italian  cofiumunitiea,  bound  themselyeB  to  fumisl 
■hips  (Cic.  Verr,  y.  19,  60),  and,  as  th)  coins  rbow,  did  not  possess  thi 
privilege  of  coining  silver. 
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that  made  the  diflference.  Carthage  avoided  an  opoii  nip 
ture.  The  ambassadors  carried  back  to  Rome  a  disavowal 
ou  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  who  had  made  the 
attempt  on  Tarcntum,  along  with  the  requisite  false  oaths  . 
the  oounter-com plaints,  which  of  course  were  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  were  studiously  moderate,  and  ab 
■tained  from  characterizing  the  meditated  invasion  of  Si  oil  j 
as  a  ground  for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was  ;  for  Carthage 
regarded  the  ai&irs  of  Sicily — just  as  Rome  regarded  those 
of  Italy— as  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent 
power  could  suffer  no  interference,  and  was  determined  to 
act  accordingly.  But  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler 
course  than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the 
preparations  of  Rome  for  sending  help  to  the  Mamcrtines 
were  at  length  so  &r  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the 
war-vessels  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Velia,  and  Locri,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  land  army  under  the  military 
tribune  (Saius  Claudius,  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  (in  the 

spring  of  490),  unexpected  news  arrived  from 
Ckrthaffiiii-  Messana  that  the  Carthaginians,  having  come  to 
•iwinMw-     an  understanding  with   the  anti-Roman   party 

there,  had  as  a  neutral  power  arranged  a  peace 
between  Hiero  and  the  Mamertines ;  that  the  siege  had  in 
consequence  been  raised  ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  and  a  Cartliaginian  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral  Hanno. 
The  Mamertine  citizens,  now  under  Carthaginian  influence, 
informed  the  Roman  commanders,  with  due  thanks  for  the 
federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to  them,  that  they  were 
glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it.  The  adroit  and  daring 
officer  who  commanded  the  Roman  vanguard  nevertheless 
•et  sail  with  his  troops.  But  the  Carthaginians  warned  the 
Roman  vessels  to  retire,  and  even  made  some  of  them 
prizes;  these,  however,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  remem- 
bering his  strict  orders  to  give  no  pretext  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his  good  friends  on  the  ether 
side  of  the  straits.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Romans  had 
oomprojDised  themselves  as  uselessly  before  Messana,  a« 
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the  Carthaginians  before  Tarentum.  But  Claudius  did  nol 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  ha 
succeeded  in  crossing.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  ha 
.called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens;  and,  at  his  wish,  the 
admiral  also  appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  that 

he  should  be  able  to  avoid  an  open  Breach.  But 
(teisedby  the  Romans  seized  his  person  in  the  assembly 
™*^  itself;  and  Hanno  and  the  Phoenician  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  leader,  were  pusil* 
lanimous  enough,  the  former  to  give  to  his  troops  the  com* 
mand  to  withdraw,  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the  city  along  with 
him.     llius  the  tite  de  poni  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  authorities, 
tweeuthe  justly  indignant  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
S^"oartba-*  ^^^^^  general,  caused  him  to  be  executed,  and 
S^cu^bI     d^cl^red  war  against  the  Romans.     It  was  of 

especial  importance  to  recover  the  lost  place 
A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hanni* 
bal,  appeared  ofl*  Mcssana;  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from  it  began  th« 
siege  on  the  north  side.  Hiero,  who  had  only  waited  for 
the  Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with  Rome,  again 
brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly  withdrawn, 
against  Messana,  and  undertook  the  attack  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Roman  consul  Appius  Claudius  Can* 
dex  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Audacity  and  fortune  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans ;  the  allies,  not  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  the  whole  Roman  army  and  consequently  not 
united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Roman  legions  issuing 
from  the  city  ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Roman 
army  kept  the  field  during  the  summer,  and  even  made  an 
attempt  on  Syracuse ;  but,  when  that  had  failed  and  th€ 
siege  of  Echetla  (on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Syr* 
cuse  and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss,  the  Ro 
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man  army  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving  a  stronci 
garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results  obtained  iu 
this  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy  probably  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  expectations  formed  at  home, 
for  tlie  consul  had  no  triumph ;  nevertheless,  the  energy 
which  the  Romans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  tl  e  following 
year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as  large  entered  the 
island  unopposed.  One  of  them,  Marcus  Valerius  Maxi* 
mus,  afterwards  called  from  this  campaign  the  ''  hero  of 
Messana  **  {Messalia),  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
allied  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans.  Afler  this  battle  the 
Phoenician  army  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans ;  Alaesa,  Centuripa,  and  the  smaller 
Peaoewith  Greek  towns  generally  joined  the  victors,  and 
^**^  Hiero  himself  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  side 

*8-  and  made  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  (491). 

He  pursued  a  judicious  policy  in  joining  the  Romans  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  interference  in  Sicily  was  in 
earnest,  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  purchase  peace 
without  cessions  and  sacrifices.  The  intermediate  states  in 
Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana,  which  were  unable  to  follow 
out  a  policy  of  their  own  and  had  only  the  choice  betweer. 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  hegemony,  necessarily  preferred 
the  former ;  because  the  Romans  had  not  probably  as  yet 
formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  island  for  themselves, 
but  sought  merely  to  prevent  its  being  acquired  by  Car- 
thage, and  at  all  events  Rome  might  be  expected  to  substi- 
tute a  juster  treatment  and  due  protection  of  commercial 
freedom  for  the  tyrannizing  and  monopolizing  system  that 
Carthage  pursued.  Henceforth  Hiero  continued  to  be  the 
most  important,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most  esteemed  ally 
cf  the  Romans  in  the  island. 

The  Romans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  object 

By  their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syra- 

▲^gS^         euse,  and  the  firm  hold  which  they  had  on  the 

^^  whole  east  coast,  they  secured   the  means  of 

hading  on  the  island  and  of  maintaining — which  hithertc 
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had  been  a  very  difficult  matter — their  armies  ttiere ;  and 
the  war,  which  had  previously  been  doubtful  and  hazardoua. 
lost  in  a  great  measure  its  character  of  risk.  Accordingly, 
no  greater  exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for  the  wars  in 
Samnium  and  Etruria;  the  two  legions  which  were  des- 
patched to  the  island  for  the  next  year  (492) 
sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  ta 
dnve  the  Carthaginians  everywhere  into  their  fortresses. 
The  oommander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  son 
of  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  into 
Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the  last  that  most  important  of 
the  Carthaginian  inland  cities.  Unable  to  storm  a  city  so 
strong,  the  Romans  blockaded  it  with  entrenched  lines  and 
a  double  camp  ;  the  besi^ed,  who  numbered  50,000,  soon 
suffered  from  want  of  provisions.  To  raise  the  siege  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  cut 
off  in  turn  the  supplies  from  the  Roman  besieging  force. 
On  both  sides  the  distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle 
was  resolved  on,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  embarrass 
ment  and  uncertainty.  In  this  battle  the  Nuroidian  cavalry 
showed  itself  just  as  superior  to  the  Roman  horse  as  the 
Roman  infantry  was  superior  to  the  Phoenician  foot ;  the 
in&ntry  decided  the  victory,  but  the  losses  eveji  of  the 
Romans  were  very  considerable.  The  result  of  the  success- 
ful struggle  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that, 
after  the  battle,  during  the  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  oon- 
querors,  the  beleaguered  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city  and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  never* 
theless  of  importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ilhe  Romans,  and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power, 
•rith  the  exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the 
Car^iiAginian  general  Hamilcar,  Hanno's  successor  in  com- 
mand, entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be 
driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  famine.  The  war  was 
thenceforth  continued  only  by  sallies  of  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  Sicilian  fortresses  and  their  descents  on  the  Italian 
ooists. 

In  £act  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  r^iJ 
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difficulties  of  the  war.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the 
^rSiemwi-  Carthaginian  diplomatists  before  the  outbreak 
ewar.  ^^  hostilities  warned  the  Romans  not  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  breach,  because  against  their  will  no  Roman 
oould  even  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea,  the  threat  was  well 
founded.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  ruled  the  sea  without  a 
rival,  and  not  only  kept  the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  in  due 
obedience  and  provided  them  with  all  necessaries,  but  also 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Italy,  for  which  reason  it  was 
necessary  in  492  to  retain  a  consular  army 
there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  occurred ; 
but  smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on  the  Italian 
coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of  Rome,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the  commerce 
of  Rome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of  such  a  course 
for  even  a  short  time  would  suflice  entirely  to  ruin  Caere, 
Ostia,  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians easily  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute 
of  Sicily  with  the  contributions  which  they  levied  and  the 
rich  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The  Romans  now  learned, 
what  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhiis  had  learned  be- 
fore, that  it  was  as  difficult  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  as 
it  was  easy  to  beat  them  in  the  field.  They  saw  that  every- 
ThcBomaiia  thing  depended  on  procuring  a  fleet,  and  resolved 
imiidafieet  ^  form  one  of  twenty  triremes  and  a  hundred 
quinqueremes.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  energetic 
resolution  was  not  easy.  The  representation  originating  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Romans  then  for  the  first  time  dipped  their  oars  in 
water,  is  no  doubt  a  childish  talc ;  the  mercantile  marine 
of  Italy  must  at  this  time  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
there  was  no  want  even  of  Italian  vessels  of  war.  But 
these  were  war-barks  and  triremes,  such  as  had  been  in  use 
in  earlier  timds ;  quinqueremes,  which  under  the  more 
modern  system  of  naval  warfare  that  had  originated  chiefly 
in  Carthage  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  line, 
had  not  yet  been  built  in  Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by 
the  Romans  was  therefore  much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of 
Vol.  II.— :< 
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the  present  day  were  to  pass  at  once  from  the  building  of 
frigates  and  cutters  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  lino 
and,  just  as  in  such  a  case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  lint 
would,  if  possible,  be  adopted  as  a  pattern,  the  Romans 
referred  their  master  shipbuilders  to  a  stranded  Carthaginian 
Kenteres  as  a  model.  No  doubt  the  Romans,  had  they 
wished,  might  have  sooner  attained  their  object  with  the 
aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Massiliots ;  but  their  statesmen 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  desire  to  defend  Italy  by  means 
of  a  fleet  not  Italian.  The  Italian  allies,  however,  were 
largely  drawn  upon  both  for  the  naval  officers,  who  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Italian  mercan« 
tile  marine,  and  for  the  sailors,  whose  name  {socii  navales) 
shows  that  for  a  time  they  were  exclusively  furnished  by 
the  allies ;  along  with  these,  slaves  provided  by  the  state 
and  the  wealthier  families  were  aA;er wards  employed,  and 
ere  long  also  the  poorer  class  of  burgesses.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into  account,  as  is  but 
fair,  on  the  one  hand  the  comparatively  low  state  of  ship- 
building at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement 
that  the  Romans  solved  within  a  year  the  problem — which 
baffled  Napoleon — of  converting  a  continental  into  a  mari- 
time power,  and  actually  launched  their  fleet  of  120  8ail  in 
the  spring  of  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  at  sea ;  and  these  were  points  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  the  naval  tactics  of  the  period  con- 
sisted mainly  in  manoeuvring.  In  the  maritime  warfare  of 
that  period  hoplites  and  archera  no  doubt  fought  from  th^ 
deck,  and  projectile  machines  were  also  plied  from  it ;  but 
the  ordinary  and  really  decisive  mode  of  action  consisted  in 
running  foul  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  for  which  purpose  the 
prows  were  furnished  with  heavy  iron  beaks :  the  vessels 
engaged  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  round  each  other  till 
one  or  the  other  succeeded  in  giving  the  thrust,  which  usu- 
ally proved  decisive.  Accordingly  the  orew  of  an  ordinary 
Greek  trireme,  consistinij  of  about  200  men,  contained  only 
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about  10  soldiers,  but  on  the  other  hand  170  rowoi.%  from 
50  to  00  on  each  deck  ;  that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered 
about  300  rowers,  and  soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happj  idea  occurred  to  the  Romans  that  they  might 
make  up  for  what  their  vessels,  with  their  unpractised  o(Ti> 
oers  and  orews,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manceuTringj 
by  again  assigning  a  more  considerable  part  in  naval  wai^ 
fare  to  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each 
vessel  a  flying  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  or 
on  either  side ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapets, 
and  had  space  for  two  men  in  front.  When  the  enemy's 
▼eseel  was  sailing  up  to  strike  the  Roman  one,  or  was  lying 
alongside  of  it  afler  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge 
on  deck  was  suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent 
by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  :  this  not  only  prevented  the 
running  down,  but  enabled  the  Roman  marines  to  pass 
along  the  bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by 
assault  as  in  a  conflict  on  land.  No  distinct  body  of  marines 
was  formed,  but  land  troops  were  employed,  when  required, 
for  this  maritime  service.  In  one  instance  as  many  as  120 
legionaries  fought  in  each  ship  on  occasion  of  a  great  naval 
battle ;  in  that  case  however  the  Roman  fleet  had  at  thi 
same  time  a  landing-army  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Romans  cre4ited  a  fleet  which  was  a 
match  for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this 
building  of  a  Roman  fleet  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  besides  they 
miss  their  aim  ;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Romans  was 
in  very  truth  a  noble  national  work — a  work  through 
which,  by  their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and 
possible,  by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  reso- 
lution and  in  execution,  they  rescued  their  coimtry  from  a 
posi*ion  which  was  worse  than  at  first  it  seemed. 
^  The  outset,  nevertheless,  was  not  favourable  to  the  Ro» 
VaTijTic-  TXWLim,  The  Roman  admiral,  the  consul  Gnaeus 
Jwf«*  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  sailed  for  Messana 

with  the  first  seventeen  vessels  ready  for  sea 
(494),  fancied,  when    on   the   voyage,  that  h« 
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should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  by  a  coup  de  main.  But 
a  division  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stationed  at  Panormui 
blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where  the  Roman  ves- 
sels rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron  along 
with  the  consul  without  a  struggle.  This,  however,  did  not 
deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing,  as  soon  as  its 
preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana.  On  its  voyage 
along  the  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  recon- 
noitring squadron  of  less  strength,  on  which  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  the  first 
loss  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus  successful  and  victorious  it 
entered  the  port  of  Messana,  where  the  second  consul  Gaius 
Duilius  took  the  command  in  room  of  his  captured  col- 
league. At  the  promontory  of  Mylae,  to  the  north-west  of 
Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  that  advanced  from  Panor- 
mus  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  encountered  the  Ro 
man,  which  here  underwent  its  first  trial  on  a  great  scale. 
The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in  the  ill-sailing  and  awkward 
vessels  of  the  Romans  an  easy  prey,  fell  upon  them  in 
irregular  order;  but  the  newly  invented  boarding-bridges 
proved  their  thorough  efficiency.  The  Roman  vessels 
hooked  and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  up 
one  by  one ;  they  could  not  be  approached  either  in  front 
or  on  the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge  descending  on 
the  enemy's  deck.  When  the  battle  was  over,  about  fifty 
Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet,  were  sunk 
or  captured  by  the  Romans  ;  among  the  latter  was  the  ship 
of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to  king  Pyr- 
rhus.  The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral  effoot  of 
the  victory.  Rome  had  suddenly  become  a  naval  power, 
and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically  terminating 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged  and  X.o 
involve  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 

Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans.  They  might  at* 
iiiewaron  ^'*^^  Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive 
toe  coartaof    ^j^p  ^f  ^)^q  coast  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Bicily  and  •' 

fiardinia.  onc  afVer  anothtr — a  scheme  which  was  perhaps 
pra<*ticabh'!  through  wcll-conil/uKul  operations  by  land  and 
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•ea;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  accomplished,  pcacf 
might  either  be  concluded  with  Carthage  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  the«e  islands,  or,  should  such  terms  not  be  ao 
oepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  second  stage  of  the  war 
might  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Or  they  might  neglect  the 
islands  and  throw  themselves  at  once  with  all  their  strength 
on  Africa,  not,  in  the  adventurous  style  of  Agathodes,  bum 
ing  their  vessels  behind  them  and  staking  all  on  the  victory 
of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering  with  a  strong  fleet  the 
communications  between  the  African  invading  army  and 
Italy ;  and  in  that  case  a  peace  on  moderate  terms  might 
be  expected  from  the  consternation  of  the  enemy  after  the 
first  successes,  or,  if  the  Romans  chose,  they  might  by 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity  compel  the  enemy  to  entire 
surrender. 

They  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of 
operations.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  My- 
lae  (495)  the  consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the 
port  of  Aleria  in  Corsica — we  still  possess  the  tombstone 
of  the  genera],  which  makes  mention  of  this  deed — and 
made  Corsica  a  naval  station  against  Sardinia.  An  attempt 
to  establish  a  footing  in  Olbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  that 
island  failed,  because  the  fleet  wanted  troops  for  landing. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (496)  it  was  repeated 
with  better  success,  and  the  open  villages  along 
the  coast  were  plundered  ;  but  no  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Romans  took  place.  Nor  was  greater  progress  made 
in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  conducted  the  war  with  energy  and 
adroitness,  not  only  by  force  of  arms  on  sea  and  land,  but 
also  by  political  proselytism.  Of  the  numerous  small 
country  towns  some  every  year  fell  away  from  the  RomanS| 
and  had  to  be  laboriously  reclaimed  from  the  Phoenician 
grasp ;  while  in  the  coast  fortresses  the  Carthaginians  main 
tained  themselves  without  challenge,  particularly  in  theii 
head-quarters  of  Panormus  and  in  their  new  stronghold  of 
Drepana,  to  which,  or.  account  of  its  easier  defence  by  sea, 
Hamilcar  had  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  A  sec* 
ond  great  naval  engagement  off  the  promontory  of  Tyndarii 
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(497),  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  Ii 
this  way  no  progress  was  made,  whether  in  consequence  of 
tlie  divided  command  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  com- 
manders of  the  Roman  troops,  which  rendered  the  concen- 
trated management  of  a  series  of  operations  on  a  small 
•cale  exceedingly  difficult,  or  from  the  general  strategical 
relations  of  the  case,  which  certainly,  as  the  science  of  war 
then  stood,  were  un&vourable  to  the  attacking  party  in 
general  (i.  525),  and  particularly  so  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  scientific  war&re. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had 
ceased,  the  commerce  of  Italy  suffered  not  mudi  less  than 
it  had  done  before  the  fleet  was  built. 

Weary  of  a  course  of  operations  without  results,  and 
Attaflk  on  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate 
^**"'-  resolved  to  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Car- 

2^  thage  in  Africa.     In  the  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of 

330  ships  of  the  line  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Libya :  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Himera  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  it 
embarked  the  army  for  landing,  consisting  of  four  legions, 
under  the  charge  of  the  two  consuls  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus 
and  Lucius  Manlius  Yolso,  both  experienced  generals.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  suffered  the  embarkation  of  the 
enemy's  troops  to  take  place ;  but  on  continuing  their  voy- 
age towards  Africa  the  Romans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land 
from  invasion.  Seldom  have  greater  numbers 
toryof  fought  at  sea  than  were  engaged  in  the  battle 

"^  that  now  ensued.  The  Roman  fleet  of  380  sail 
contained  at  least  100,000  men  in  its  crews,  besides  the 
landing  army  of  about  40,000 ;  the  Carthaginian  of  850 
▼ossels  was  manned  by  at  least  an  equal  number ;  so  that 
wellnigh  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  brought  into 
action  on  this  day  to  decide  the  contest  between  the  two 
mighty  peoples.  The  Phoenicians  were  placed  in  a  single 
widely-extended  line,  with  their  left  wing  resting  on  ths 
Sicilian  coast.     The  Romans  arranged  themselves  in  a  tn- 
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angle,  with  tue  ships  of  the  two  consuls  as  admirals  at  the 
apeZy  the  first  and  second  squadrons  drawn  out  in  oblique 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  third  squadron,  having  the 
▼easels  built  for  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow,  form- 
ing the  line  which  closed  the  triangle.  They  thus  boi*6 
down  in  dose  order  on  the  enemy.  A  fourth  squadron 
placed  in  reserve  followed  more  slowly.  Tlie  wedge-shaped 
attack  broke  without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its 
centre,  which  was  first  assailed,  intentionally  gave  way,  and 
the  battle  resolved  itself  into  three  separate  engagements. 
While  the  admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  on 
the  wings  pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely 
engaged  with  it,  the  led  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn 
up  along  the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Roman 
squadron,  which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  which  it  had 
in  tow  from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement 
onset  in  superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea, 
and  assailed  from  behind,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at 
an  end ;  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly 
much  weaker  than  the  two  Roman  squadrons  with  which 
they  were  engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two 
other  divisions  of  the  Romans  had  a  severe  encounter  with 
the  superior  enemy ;  but  in  close  fighting  the  dreaded 
boarding-bridges  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  by  this 
means  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  the 
two  admirals  with  their  vessels  could  come  up.  By  their 
arrival  the  Roman  reserve  was  relieved,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels  of  the  right  wing  retired  before  the  superior 
ft>rce.  And  now,  when  this  conflict  had  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  all  the  Roman  vessels  that  still  could 
keep  the  sea  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  lefl  wing. 
which  was  obstinately  following  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it 
was  surrounded  and  almost  all  the  vessels  composing  il 
were  taken.  The  losses  otherwise  were  nearly  equal.  Of 
die  Roman  fleet  24  sail  were  sunk  ;  of  the  Carthaginian  3f 
were  sunk,  and  04  were  taken. 
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Notwithstanding  its  considerable  loss,  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  did  not  give  up  the  protection  of  Africn, 
ReeuiuB  hi      And  with  that  view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Car. 
*^  thage,  where  it  expected   the  descent  to  take 

place  and  purposed  to  give  battle  a  second  time.  But  the 
Romans  landed,  not  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  helps  to  form  the  gulf,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  bay  of  Clupea  presented  a  spacious  harbour  affording 
protection  from  almost  all  winds,  and  the  town,  situated 
close  by  the  sea  on  a  shield-shaped  eminence  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  supplied  an  excellent  defence  for  the  harbour. 
They  disembarked  the  troops  without  hindrance  from  the 
enemy,  and  established  themselves  on  the  hill ;  in  a  short 
time  an  entrenched  naval  camp  was  constructed,  and  the 
land  army  was  at  liberty  to  commence  operations.  The 
Roman  troops  ranged  over  the  country  and  levied  contribu- 
tions :  they  were  able  to  send  as  many  as  20,000  slaves  to 
Rome.  Through  the  rarest  good  fortune  the  bold  scheme 
had  succeeded  at  the  first  stroke,  and  with  but  slight  sacri- 
fices :  the  end  seemed  attained.  The  feeling  of  confidence 
that  in  this  respect  animated  the  Romans  is  evinced  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  to  recall  to  Italy  the  greater  poi-^ 
tion  of  the  fleet  and  half  of  the  array ;  Marcus  Regulua 
alone  remained  in  Africa  with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and 
500  cavalry.  Their  confidence,  however,  was  seemingly  not 
overstrained.  The  Carthaginian  army,  which  was  disheart- 
ened, did  not  venture  forth  into  the  plain,  but  waited  to 
sustain  discomfiture  in  the  wooded  defiles,  in  which  it  could 
make  no  use  of  its  two  best  arms,  the  cavalry  and  the  ele> 
phants.  The  towns  surrendered  en  masse  ;  the  Numidian.^ 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  overran  the  open  country  far  and 
wide.  Regulus  might  hope  to  begin  the  next  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  the  capit-al,  and  with  that  view  he  pitched 
his  camp  for  the  winter  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Tunes. 
The  spirit  of  the  Carths^inians  was  broken  .  they  suerl 
for  peace.  But  the  conditions  which  the  consu! 
ifai^fTfe^  proposed — not  merely  the  cession  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  but  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  op 
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unequal  terms  with  Rome,  which  would  have  bound  th« 
Carthaginians  to  renounce  their  own  war-marine  and  to  fui> 
nish  vessels  for  the  Roman  wars— conditions  which  would 
have  placed  Carthage  on  a  level  with  Neapolis  and  Taren 
tum,  could  not  be  accepted,  so  long  as  a  Carthaginian  armj 
kept  the  field  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  tha 
capital  stood  unshaken. 

The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  kindles  into  a  noble 
flame  among  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most 
abased,  on  the  approach  of  extreme  peril — the 
***"  energy  of  dire  necessity — impelled  the  Cartha- 

ginians to  exertions,  such  as  were  by  no  means  expected 
from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Hamilcar,  who  had  carried 
on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily  with  so 
much  success,  appeared*  in  Libya  with  the  flower  of  the 
Sicilian  troop^who  fiimished  an  admirable  nucleus  for  the 
newly  levied  force.  The  connections  and  gold  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, moreover,  brought  to  them  troop  after  troop  of 
excellent  Numidian  horse,  and  also  numerous  Greek  merce- 
naries ;  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  captain  Xanthip 
pus  of  Sparta,  whose  talent  for  organization  and  strategical 
skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new  masters.*  While  the 
Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their  preparations  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  general  remained  inactive 
at  Tunes.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  that  a  sense 
of  military  honour  prohibited  him  from  doing  what  his 
position  demanded — instead  of  renouncing  a  siege  which  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  even  to  attempt,  and  shutting  him- 

*  The  statement,  that  the  military  talent  of  Xanthippus  was  the 
primary  means  of  saving  Carthage,  is  probablj  coloured ;  the  ofiioera 
of  Carthage  can  hardly  have  waited  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  that 
tlie  light  African  cavalry  could  be  more  appropriately  employed  on  the 
plain  than  among  hills  and  fore»ts.  From  such  stories,  the  echo  of  thf 
talk  of  Greek  guard-rooms,  even  Polybius  is  not  free. 

Th«  statement  that  Xanthippus  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthagt 
oians  after  the  victory,  is  a  fiction;  he  departed  voluntarily,  perhaps  t< 
Miter  the  Egyptian  senrice. 

Vor.  II.— 3* 
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eelf  up  in  the  stronghold  of  Clupca,  he  remained  with  a 
handful  of  men  before  the  walls  of  the  hostile  capital,  neg 
lecting  even  to  secure  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  nava.  camp 
and  neglecting  to  provide  himself  with — what  above  all  ht 
wanted,  and  what  might  have  been  so  easily  obtained 
through  negotiation  with  the  revolted  Numidian  tribea^a 
good  light  cavalry.  He  thus  wantonly  brought  himself  and 
hta  army  into  a  plight  similar  to  that  which  formerly  befel 
Agathocles  in  his  desperate  adventure. 

When  spring  came  (4d9),  the  state  of  affairs  had  so 
changed,  that  now  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  to  take  the  field  and  to  offer  battle  to  the 
BefMtof  Romans.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  do 
80,  for  everything  depended  on  their  getting 
quit  of  the  army  of  Regulus,  before  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led  the 
Romans  to  desire  delay ;  but,  relying  on  their  invincible- 
ness  in  the  open  field,  they  at  once  accepted  battle  notwith- 
standing their  inferiority  of  strength — for,  although  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the 
same,  their  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  decided  superiority — and  notwithstanding 
the  un&vourable  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  drawn  up,  a  broad  plain  probably  not  far  from 
Tunes.  Xanthippus,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the  Car* 
thaginians,  first  threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  stationed,  as  usual,  on  the  two  fianks  of  the  line 
of  battle  ;  the  few  squadrons  of  the  Romans  were  scattered 
like  dust  in  a  moment  before  the  masses  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  the  Roman  infantry  found  itself  outflanked  by 
then  and  surrounded.  The  legions,  unshaken  by  their 
apparent  danger,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  line ;  and, 
although  the  row  of  elephants  placed  as  a  protection  in  front 
of  it  checked  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Romans,  the 
left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching  past  the  elephants,  engaged 
the  mercenary  infentry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  over 
threw  tnem  completely.  But  this  very  success  broke  up 
the  Roman  ranks.     The  main  body  indeed,  assailed  by  thr 
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elephants  in  fiont  and  by  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  in 
the  rear,  formed  square,  and  defended  itself  with  heroic 
courage,  but  the  close  masses  were  at  length  broken  and 
swept  away.  The  victorious  left  wing  encountered  the  still 
fresh  Carthaginian  centre,  where  the  Libyan  infantry  prt* 
pared  a  similar  fate  for  it.  From  tne  nature  of  the  groiaiid 
•Dd  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  all  the 
combatants  in  these  masses  were  cut  down  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  only  two  thousand  men,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the 
light  troops  and  horsemen  who  were  dispersed  at  the  com- 
menoement,  gained— ^-while  the  Roman  legions  stood  to  be 
slaughtered — a  start  sufficient  to  enable  them  with  diflliculty 
to  reach  Clupea.  Among  the  few  prisoners  was  the  consul 
himself,  who  afterwards  died  in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under 
the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians 
according  to  the  usages  of  war.  wreaked  a  most  revolting 
vengeance  on  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives,  till  even  the 
slaves  were  moved  to  pity,  and  on  their  information  the 
tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the  shameful  outrage.* 

When  the  terrible  news  reached  Rome,  the  first  care  of 

the  Romans  was  naturally  directed  to  the  saving 

tion  of  of  the  force  shut  up  in  Clupea.     A  Roman  fleet 


of  350  sail  immediately  started,  and  afler  a 
noble  victory  at  the  Ilermaean  promontory,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  1 14  ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in  time 
to  deliver  from  their  hard-pressed  position  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  which  were  there  entrenched.  Had  it 
been  despatched  before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  it  might 
have  converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory  that  would  proba^ 

*  Nothing  further  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of  Regnlna; 
fTCQ  his  miBBion  to  Rome — which  is  sometinies  placed  in  508,  sometimefl 
in  618 — ^is  very  imperfectly  attested.  The  later  Romans, 
who  sought  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  their  fore 
fkihers  mere  materials  for  school  themes,  made  Regulus  the  Vr?^  of  he- 
roic misfortfme  as  they  made  Fabricius  the  type  of  heroic  poverty,  and 
circulated  a  number  of  anecdotes,  invented  by  way  of  due  acoompani- 
ment  in  his  name — incongruous  embellishments,  contrasting  ill  with  s« 
rfooi  and  sober  history. 
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bly  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punio  wars.  But  so  oompletelj 
had  the  Romans  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  suo* 
oessful  conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troopi 
and  sailed  home,  voluntarily  evacuating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  for 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  African 
alliea  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  filling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  their  subject! 
clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  An 
extraordinary  contribution  of  1000  talents  of  silver  (£^44,- 
000)  and  20,000  oxen  was  levied,  and  the  sheiks  in  all  the 
communities  that  had  revolted  were  crucified;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  three  thousand  of  them,  and  that  this  revolt- 
ing atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  authorities 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
forth  in  Africa  some  years  later.  Lastly,  as  if  to  fdl  up 
the  measure  of  misfortune  to  the  Romans  even  as  their 
nieasure  of  success  had  been  filled  before,  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  the  fleet  three-fourths  of  the  Roman  vessels  per- 
ished with  their  crews  in  a  violent  storm ;    only  eighty 

reached  their  port  (July  499).     The  captains 

had  foretold  the  impending  mischief,  but  the 
extemporised  Roman  admirals  had  nevertheless  given  or- 
ders to  sail. 
"^    Afler  successes  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able 

to  resume  their  offensive  operations,  which  had 
menoemcnt  loug  been  in  abeyance.  Hasdrubal  son  of 
2ad^"       Hanno, landed  at  Lilybaeum  with  a  strong  force, 

which  was  enabled,  particularly  by  its  enormous 
number  of  elephants — amounting  to  140 — to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans  :  the  last  battle  had  shown  tliat  it  was 
possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  good  infantry  to  some 
extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry.  The  Romans  {d<io  resum- 
ed the  war  in  Sicily ;  the  annihilation  of  their  invading 
army  had,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  Clupea  shows,  al 
©noe  restored  ascendancy  in  the  senate  to  the  party  which 
v^as  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and  was  content  with  thf 
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gradual  subjagation  of  the  islands.  But  for  :his  purpose 
too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and,  since  that  which  had 
oonquered  at  Mylae,  at  Ecnomus,  and  at  the  Ilermaean 
promontory  was  destroyed,  they  built  a  new  one.  Keeli 
were  at  once  laid  down  for  220  new  vessels  of  war — they 
had  never  hitherto  undertaken  the  building  of  so  many  si 
multaneously — and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months  they  were  all  ready  tor  sea.  In  the 
spring  of  500  the  Roman  fleet,  numbering  300 
vessels  mostly  new,  appeared  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  ; 
Panormus,  the  most  important  town  in  Carthaginian  Sicily, 
was  acquired  through  a  successful  attack  from  the  seaboard, 
and  the  smaller  places  there,  Soluntum,  Cephaloedium,  and 
Tyndaris,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  island  Thermae 
alone  was  retained  by  the  Carthaginians.  Panormus  be- 
came thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Romans 
in  Sicily.  The  war  by  land,  nevertheless,  made  no  prog- 
ress ;  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  before  Lilybaeum, 
but  the  Roman  commanders,  who  knew  not  how  to  encoun- 
ter the  mass  of  elephants,  made  no  attempt  to  compel  a 
pitched  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (501)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing sure  advantages  in  Sicily,  preferred  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  not  of 
landing  but  of  plundering  the  coast  towns.  They  accom- 
plished their  object  without  opposition ;  but,  after  having 
first  run  aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots 
unknown,  waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with 
difficulty  got  clear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
between  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships. 
On  this  occasion  i&lso  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties  to  he  allowed  to  take  the  course 
along  the  coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consult 
to  steer  straight  from  Panormus  aci  >ss  the  open  sea  to 
Ostia. 

Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
Baq«n-  rcsolved  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail. 
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■ton  of  ibo  *°^  ^  confine  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defence  of 
maritime  the  coasts,  and  to  the  convoy  of  transports 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the  languishing 
war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  faYourable  turn.  In  the  year 
502,  Thermae,  the  last  point  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  on  the  north  coaati  and  the  iinpo'  • 
lant  island  of  Lipara,  had  &llen  into  the  hands  of  thct 
^^  Romans,   and  in  the  following  year   (summer 

of  503)  the  consul  Gaius  Caecilius  Metelluss 
Tidk>ry  at  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  army  of 
elephants  under  the  walls  of  Panormus.  These 
animals,  M-hich  had  been  imprudently  brought  forward, 
were  wounded  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Romans  stationed 
in  the  moat  of  the  town  ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat, 
and  others  fell  back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in 
wild  disorder  along  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach, 
that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the 
Carthaginian  army,  whose  strength  depended  on  these  ani- 
mals,  was  obliged  once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  for- 
tresses.      Eryx  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

949. 

Romans  (505),  and  the  Carthaginians  retained 
nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepana  and  Lilybaeum.  Car- 
thage a  second  time  offered  peace ;  but  the  victory  of  Me- 
tellus  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  more 
energetic  party  ascendancy  iu  the  senate.* 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  in 

earnest  the  siege  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and 
Sj*^,2gnj      for  this  purpose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet 

of  200  sail.  The  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  first 
great  and  regular  siege  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  known  in  history,  was  opened  ly  the 
Romans  with  an  important  success :  they  succeeded  in 
introducmg  their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  m 
blockading  it  on  the  side  facing  the  sea.  The  besiegers, 
however,  were  not  able  to  close  the  sea  completely.  In 
ipite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and  their  palisades,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  vigilance,  dexterous   mariners, 
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accurately  acquainted  with  the  shallows  and  channels,  main 
tained  with  swift-sailing  vessels  a  regular  communicatioQ 
between  the  besieged  in  the  city  and  the  Carthaginian  flpet 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  £mX,  afler  a  time,  a  Cartha> 
giuian  squadron  of  50  sail  succeeded  in  running  into  the 
harbour,  in  throwing  a  lai^e  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
reinforcement  of  10,000  men  into  the  city,  and  in  returning 
unmolested.  The  besieging  land  army  was  not  much  more 
fortunate.  They  began  with  a  regular  attack;  machine.<« 
were  erected,  and  in  a  short  time  the  batteries  had  demol- 
ished six  of  the  towers  flanking  the  walls,  so  that  the  breach 
soon  appeared  to  be  practicable.  But  the  ablQ  Carthaginian 
commander  Himilco  parried  this  assault  by  giving  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach.  An 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
the  garrison  was  likewise  frustrated  in  proper  time.  And, 
after  a  first  sally  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
Roman  set  of  machines,  had  been  repulsed,  the  Carthagint 
ans  succeeded  during  a  stormy  night  in  effecting  theii 
object.  Upon  this  the  Romans  abandoned  their  prepara- 
tions for  an  assault,  and  contented  themselves  with  blockad- 
ing the  city  by  land  and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in 
this  way  was  indeed  very  remote,  so  long  as  they  were  una- 
ble wholly  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ; 
and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  condition  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  besieged  in  the  city,  because  their 
supplies  were  frequently  cut  off  by  the  numerous  and  bold 
light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  ranks  began  to 
be  thinned  by  the  diseases  indigenous  to  that  unwholesome 
region.  The  capture  of  Lilybaeum,  however,  was  of  suffi* 
dent  importance  to  induce  a  patient  perseverance  in  the 
laborious  task,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  in  time  with 
the  desired  success. 

But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the 

task  of  maintaining  the  investment  of  Lilybaeum 
SlfSS^n  ^^  trifling :  he  preferred  to  change  once  more 
flMtbefon      i^ijg  plan  yf  operations,  and  with  hN  numerous 

newly  naanned  vessels  suddenl}   to  surprise  th« 
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Carthaginian  fleet  which  was  waiting  in  the  neighbouring 
Harbour  of  Drepana.     With  the  whole  blockading  squad 
ron,  which  had  taken  on  board  volunteers  from  the  le^oD% 
he  started  about  midnight,  and  sailing  in  good  order  witk 
his  right  wing  by  the  shore,  and  his  leA^  in  the  open  sea^  he 
safely  reached  the  harbour  of  Drepana  at  sunrise.    The 
Phoenician  admiral  Atarbas  commanded  there.     Although 
surprised,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  allow 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  harbour,  but  as  the  Roman 
ships  entered  the  harbour,  which  opens  to  the  south  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  on  the  one  side,  he  withdrew  his  vessels 
from  it  by  the  opposite  side  which  was  still  free,  and  sta- 
tioned them   in  line  on  the  outside.     No  other  course 
remained  to  the  Roman  admiral  but  to  recall  as  speedily  m 
possible   the   foremost  vessels  from  the  harbour,  and  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  battle  in  like  manner  in  front  of 
it ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  he  lost 
the  free  choice  of  his  position,  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
battle  in  a  line,  which  on  the  one  hand  was  outflanked  by 
that  of  the  enemy  to  the  extent  of  five  ships — for  there  Yias. 
not  time  fully  to  deploy  the  vessels  as  they  issued  from  the 
harbour — and  on  the  other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on 
the  shore  that  his  vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  be- 
hind the  line  so  as  to  come  to  each  other's  aid.     Not  only 
was  the  battle  lost  before  it  began,  but  the  Roman  fleet  was 
so  completely  ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     The  consul  indeed  escaped,  for  he 
was  the  first  who  fled ;  but  93  Roman  vessels,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  Uie 
Roman  legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians.    It  was  the  flrst  and  only  great  naval  victory  which 
the  Carthaginians  gained  over   the   Romans.     Lilybaeum 
was  practically  relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for 
though  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  returned  to  theif 
former  position,  they   were  much  too  weak  seriously  to 
blockade  a  harbour  which  had  never  been  wholly  closedL 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  from  the  attack  of 
the  Ciarthaginian  ships  with  the  assistance  of  the  hmd  army 
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That  single  imprudent  act  of  an  inexperienced  and  crimi* 
nallj  thoughtless  officer  had  thrown  away  all  that  had  oeen 
with  so  much  difficulty  attained  by  the  long  %nd  galling 
warfare  around  the  fortress ;  and  those  war-vessels  of  the 
Romans  which  his  presumption  had  not  forfeited  werf 
hortl  J  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  his  colleague 
nnihUa-  '^^  secoud  consul,  Lucius  Junius  Pullus,  who 
#JJ«^^^  had  received  the  charge  of  lading  at  Syracuse 
the  supplies  destined  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
baeum,  and  of  convoying  the  transports  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  with  a  second  Roman  fleet  of 
120  war-vessels,  instead  of  keeping  his  ships  together,  com* 
mitted  the  error  of  allowing  the  first  set  of  transports  to 
depart  unattended  and  of  only  following  with  the  second. 
When  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral,  Carthalo,  who  with  a 
hundred  select  ships  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Lilybaeum,  received  the  intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  cut  off  the  two  Roman  squadrons 
from  each  other  by  interposing  between  them,  and  com- 
pelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  two  harbours  of  refuge  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gela  and  Camarina.  The  attacks  oi 
the  Carthaginians  were  indeed  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  help  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  erected  there  as  everywhere  along  the 
ooast ;  but,  as  the  Romans  could  not  hope  to  effect  a  juno- 
iion  and  continue  their  voyage,  Carthalo  could  le^ve  the 
elements  to  finish  his  work.  The  next  great  storm,  accord- 
ingly, completely  annihilated  the  two  Roman  fli  ets  in  their 
wretched  roadsteads,  while  the  Phoenician  admiral  easily 
weathered  it  on  the  open  sea  with  his  light  and  well-man- 
aged  ships.  The  Romans,  however,  succeeded 
in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  and  car^ 
goes  (505). 

The  Roman  senate  was  in  perplexity.     The  war  had 

now  reached  its  sixteenth  year ;  and  they  secm« 

SttTSo-       ed  to  be  farther  from  their  object  in  the  sixteenth 

than  in  the  first.     In  this  war  four  large  fleett 

bad  perished,  three  of  them  with  Romf^n  armies  on  board  * 


\ 
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a  fourth  select  land  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
in  Libya  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  losses  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  minor  naval  engagements,  and  by 
the  battles,  and  still  more  by  the  guerilla  warfare  and  th« 
diseases,  of  Sicily.  What  a  multitude  of  human  lives  tht 
IV  ar  swept  away  may  be  seen  from  tlie  fact,  that  the  bur* 
iress-roll  from  502  to  507  alone  decreased  bv 
about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  does  not  include  the  losses  of  the  allies,  who  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  war  by  sea,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  ao 
equal  proportion  with  the  Romans  of  the  war&re  by  land. 
Of  the  financial  loss  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  concept 
tion ;  but  both  the  direct  damage  sustained  in  ships  and 
tnatiriel,  and  the  indirect  injury  through  the  paralyzing  of 
trade,  must  have  been  immense.  An  evil  still  greater  than 
this  was  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  sought  to  terminate  the  war.  They  had  tried  a  landing 
in  Africa  with  their  forces  fresh  and  in  the  full  career  of  vio* 
tory,  and  had  totally  failed.  They  had  undertaken  to  storm 
Sicily  town  by  town  ;  the  lesser  places  had  fallen,  but  the 
two  mighty  naval  strongholds  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana 
stood  more  invincible  than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  1 
[n  fact,  there  was  to  some  extent  reason  for  despondency. 
The  &thers  of  the  city  became  faint-hearted  ;  they  allowed 
matters  simply  to  take  their  course,  knowing  well  that  a 
war  protracted  without  object  or  end  was  more  pernicioui 
for  Italy  than  the  straining  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
penny,  but  without  that  courage  and  confidence  in  the  nation 
and  in  fortune,  which  could  stimulate  new  sacrifices  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain.  They 
discarded  the  fleet ;  at  the  most  they  encouraged  privateer 
ing,  and  with  that  view  placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  state 
at  the  disposal  of  captains  who  were  ready  to  undertake  a 
piratical  warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  war  by  land 
was  continued  nominally  because  they  could  not  do  other* 
wbe ;  but  they  were  content  with  observing  the  Siciliau 
fortresses  and  barely  maintaining  what  they  already  poo 
»'^8sed,  —  measures  which,  in   tlic  absence  of  a  fleet,  re 
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quired  a  vory  numerous  army  and  extremely  costly  prep 
arations. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Carthage  was  in 
a  position  to  humble  her  mighty  antagonist.  She,  too,  c  1 
eourse  must  have  felt  some  exhaustion  of  resources ;  but, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  Phoenician  finances  could  not  pos 
«ibly  be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carthaginiani 
ftom  continuing  the  war,  which  cost  them  little  beyond 
money,  offensively  and  with  energy.  The  Carthaginian 
government,  however,  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary weak  and  indolent,  unless  impelled  to  action  by  an 
easy  and  sure  gain  or  by  extreme  necessity.  Glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Roman  fleet,  they  foolishly  allowed  their  own 
also  to  &11  into  decay,  and  began  after  the  example  of  the 
enemy  to  confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
petty  war&re  in  and  around  Sicily. 

Thus  there  ensued  six  years  of  uneventful  war&re 
(506-511),  the  most  inglorious  in  the  history  of 
this  century  for  Rome,  and  inglorious  also  foi 


Pw^.ww  the  Carthaginian'  people.  One  man,  however, 
among  the  latter  thought  and  acted  differently 
Hmmiiov  from  hls  nation.  Hamilcar,  named  Barak  or 
Barca  (».  e.  lightning),  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily 
in  the  year  507.  His  army,  like  every  Cartha- 
ginian one,  was  defective  in  a  trustworthy  and 
experienced  infantry  ;  and  the  government,  although  it  was 
psrhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such  an  infantry  and  at  any 
rate  was  bound  to  make  the  attempt,  contented  itself  with 
passively  looking  on  at  its  defeats  or  at  most  with  nailing 
Ihe  defeated  generals  to  the  cross.  Hamilcar  resolved  to 
Mke  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He  knew  well  that  his 
mercenaries  were  as  indifferent  to  Carthago  as  to  Rome^ 
and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his  government  not  Phoeni- 
cian or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  best  a  permission  tc 
save  his  country  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way,  provided 
it  cost  nothing.  But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  hf  kneif 
men.     His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage     but  8 
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true  general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  hit 
country  in  the  affections  of  his  soldiers ;  and  such  an  oim 
was  this  young  commander.  Afler  he  had  liabituated  hif 
men  to  &ce  the  legionaries  in  the  warfare  of  outposts  before 
Drepana  and  Lilybaeum,  he  established  himself  with  hit 
force  on  Mount  Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo), 
which  commands  like  a  fortress  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and  making  them  settle  there  with  their  wives  and  children, 
levied  contributions  from  the  plains,  while  Phoenician  pri- 
Tateers  plundered  the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  Cumee.  He 
thus  provyied  his  people  with  copious  supplies  without  ask- 
ing money  from  the  Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  sur- 
prise the  important  town  of  Panormus  in  his  immediabe 
vicinity.  Not  only  were  the  Romans  unable  to  expel  him 
from  his  stronghold,  but  after  the  struggle  had  lasted  awhile 
at  Ercte,  Hamilcar  formed  for  himself  another  similar  posi» 
tion  at  Eryx,  This  mountain,  which  bore  half  way  up  the 
city  of  the  same  name  and  on  its  summit  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  basis  for  annoying  Drepana.  Hamilcar 
deprived  them  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  temple,  while 
the  Romans  in  turn  blockaded  him  from  the  plain.  The 
Celtic  deserters  from  the  Carthaginian  army  who  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  Romans  at  the  forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a 
**eckless  pack  of  marauders,  who  in  the  course  of  this  siege 
plundered  the  temple  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of  outrage 
—defended  the  summit  of  the  rock  with  desperate  courage ; 
but  Hamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  again  dislodged 
from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications  constantly  open 
by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Drepana.  Tlie 
war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn  more  and  more 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Roman  state  was  losing 
in  that  warfare  its  money  and  its  men,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
rals their  hocour;  it  was  already  clear  that  no  Roman 
general,  was  a  match  for  Hamilcar,  and  the  time  might  bt 
calculated  when  oven  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  would  bs 
able  boldly  to  measure  himself  against  the  legionary.     The 
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privateers  of  Hamilcar  appeared  with  ever^increaslr.g  audA^ 
city  on  the  Italian  coast :  already  a  praetor  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  field  against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  rovei*? 
which  had  landed  there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hamilcai 
might  with  his  fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  hia 
MHi  subsequently  undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 
The  Roman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction ; 
the  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority 
by  the  Bo-       there.     At  length  a  number  of  sagacious  and 


high-spirited  men  determined  to  save  the  state 
even  without  the  interposition  of  the  government,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  Sicilian  war.  Successful  corsait 
expeditions,  if  they  had  not  raised  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
had  aroused  energy  and  hope  in  a  portion  of  the  people ; 
they  had  already  joined  together  to  form  a  squadron,  burnt 
down  Hippo  on  the  African  coast,  and  sustained  a  success- 
ful naval  conflict  with  the  Carthaginians  off  Panormus.  By 
a  private  subscription — such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in 
Athens  also,  but  not  on  so  magnificent  a  scale — the  wealthy 
and  patriotic  Romans  equipped  a  war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  ships  built  for  privateering  and 
the  practised  crews  which  they  contained,  and  which  alto- 
gether was  far  more  carefully  fitted  out  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  of  the  state.  This  fact — 
that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  a 
severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  two  hundred 
ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  60,000  sailors — stands  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  consul  Gains 
Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  conducting 
this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met  with  almost  no  opposi- 
tion :  the  two  or  three  Carthaginian  vessels,  with  which 
Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expeditions,  disappearec 
before  the  superior  force,  and  almost  without  resistance  the 
Romans  occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana, 
tlie  sio^e  of  which  was  now  undertiikon  with  energy  by 
water  and  by  land.  Carthage  was  comj)letoly  taken  b^ 
surprise;  even  the  two  fortresses,  weiikly  provisioned,  were 
^reai  danger.     A  fleet  was  equipped  at  home ;  but  witk 
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all  the  hnste  which  they  displayed,  the  year  came  to  an  end 
without  any  appearance  of  Carthaginian  sails  in  the  Sicilian 

waters ;  and  when  at  length,  in  the  spring  cf 

518,  the  hurriedly  prepared  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  *  the  name  of  a  fleet^Df 
transports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready  for  actioo. 

The  Phoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undistarbed| 
citrus  at  ^^  disembark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take 
Jl^^J^**       on  board  the  troops  requisite  for  a  naval  battle ; 

but  the  Roman  vessels  intercepted  them,  and 
forced  them^  when  about  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Hiera 

(now  Maritima)  for  Drepana,  to  accept  battle 

near  the  little  island  of  Aegusa  (Favignano)  (10 
March,  518).  The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
the  Roman  fleet,  well  built  and  manned,  and  admirably 
handled  by  the  able  praetor  Publius  Valerius  Falto  (for  a 
wound  received  before  Drepana  still  confined  the  consul 
Catulus  to  his  bed),  defeated  at  the  first  blow  the  heavily 
laden  and  poorly  and  inadequately  manned  vessels  of  the 
enemy  ;  f.tc^  were  sunk,  and  with  seventy  prizes  the  victors 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Lilybaeum.  The  last  great  effort  of 
the  Roman  patriots  had  borne  fruit ;  it  brought  victory, 
and  with  victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  first  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral 

— a  step  which  did  ot  mend  the  matter — and 
Spwoi*"*      ^^^^  despatched  to   ^«*.  Sicilian  general  unlimited 

authority  to  conclude  a  peace.  Hamtlcar,  who 
saw  his  heroic  labours  of  seven  years  undone  by  the  fault 
of  others,  magnanimously  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable 
without  on  that  account  sacrificing  either  his  military  hon* 
our,  or  his  nation,  or  his  own  designs.  Sicily  indeed  could 
not  be  retained,  seeing  that  the  Romans  had  now  command 
of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Carthap 
ginian  government,  which  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  itf 
empty  treasury  by  a  state-loan  in  Egypt,  would  make  even 
any  further  attempt  to  vanquish  the  Roman  fleet.  He 
theicfore  surrendered  Sicily.  The  independence  and  int<eg 
rity  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and  territory,  on  the  olhei 
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hand,  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  usual  form  Roma 
bound  hei^elf  not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginian,  and  Carthage  engaged  not  to  enter  into  sep& 
rate  alliance  with  the  Roman,  symnia^hy — that  is,  with 
their  respective  subject  or  dependent  communities  ;  ncithei 
was  to  make  war,  or  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  un^ 
dertake  recruiting  within  the  other's  dominions.*  The  seo> 
ondary  stipulations  included,  of  course,  the  gratuitous  returc 
of  the  Roman  prisoners  of  war  and  the  payment  of  a  war- 
contribution  ;  but  the  demand  of  Catulus  that  Hamilcar 
should  deliver  up  his  arms  and  the  Roman  deserters  was 
resolutely  refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  with  success.  Catulus 
desisted  from  his  second  request,  and  allowed  the  Phoeni* 
dans  a  free  departure  £rom  Sicily  for  the  moderate  ransom 
of  18  denarii  (11».  W.)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to  Rome 
peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Regulus  and  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  cons^aerktion  that 
such  a  patriotic  efibrt  as  had  at  last  decided  the  victory 
oould  neither  be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps  even  the 
personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  influencing 
the  Roman  general  to  yield  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of  peace  at 
Rome,  and  the  assembly  o^'  the  people,  doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  efl*ected  the  equipment  of 
the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it.  We  do  not  know 
with  what  view  this  was  done,  and  therefore  we  ure  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  peace  in 
reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  some 
further  concessions  from  the  enemy,  or  whether,  remember^ 
faig  that  Regius  had  summoned  Carthage  to  surrender  her 

*  The  BtstemeDt  (Zon.  viii.  17)  that  the  Carthaginians  had  to  promint 
tkai  thej  would  not  send  vessels  of  r;ar  into  the  territOT  ios  of  the  Ro' 
man  ajinmachy — ^aud  therefore  not  to  Symcuse.  perhaps  even  not  ts 
MaaaQia^-soimds  credible  enoagh ;  but  the  text  of  the  treaty  says  uo 
thfatg  of  it  (Polyb.  UL  21). 
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political  independence,  they  were  resolved  to  ocntinue  the 
war  till  they  had  gained  that  end — so  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  peace,  but  a  question  of  conquest.  If  the 
refusal  took  place  with  the  former  view,  it  was  probably 
mistaken ;  compared  with  the  gain  of  Sicily  every  oUier 
eoncession  was  of  little  moment,  and  looking  to  the  deter 
mination  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Hamilcar,  it  was  very 
rash  to  stake  the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on  the 
attainment  of  secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
party  opposed  to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  political 
aiuiihilation  of  Carthage  as  the  only  end  of  the  struggle 
that  would  satisfy  the  lioman  community,  it  showed  politi- 
cal tact  and  anticipation  of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the 
resources  of  Rome  would  have  sufficed  to  renew  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Regulus  and  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  might  be 
required  not  merely'  to  break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  one  now  can  venture  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer. 

At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the. 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  proposal  in  substance; 
only,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  was  raised  to  3,200  talents  (£790,000),  a  third  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  definitive  treaty  included,  in 
addition  to  the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the 
islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision  ;  for  it 
is  sclf-tjvident  that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily, 
could  hardly  desire  to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which  had 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  fl«et,  and  the  suspicion, 
that  an  ambiguous  stipulation  was  intentionally  introduced 
into  the  treaty  with  rcfurence  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  is 
unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  came  to  terms.  Tlie  nnconquered 
general  of  a  vanquished  nation  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains wni(^h  he  had  defended  so  long,  and  delivered  to  tht 
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new  masters  of  the  islaud  the  fortresses  which  the  Fhucti- 
cians  had  held  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 
Hellenes  had  recoiled  unsuccessful.  The  west 
had  peace  (513). 
T^t  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex  . 
tended  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  the  cir^ 
•pTimEo-  cling  sea  that  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one 
SthewM**  ^^  *^®  longest  and  most  severe  which  the  Ro- 
mans ever  waged;  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn  when  the  contest 
began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incomparably  noble  inci- 
dents which  it  now  and  again  presented,  we  can  scarcely 
name  any  war  which  the  Romans  managed  so  wretchedly 
and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  military  and  in  a  politi* 
cal  point  of  view.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their  political  sys* 
tern — ^the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy,  which  no  longer 
suflSced,  to  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  which  was  not  yet 
matured.  The  Roman  senate  and  the  Roman  military 
system  were  excellently  organized  for  a  purely  Italian 
policy.  The  wars  which  such  a  policy  provoked  were 
purely  continental  wars,  and  always  rested  on  the  capital 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  as  the  primary 
basis  of  operations,  and  on  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses 
as  a  secondary  basis.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were 
mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ;  marches  and  operations 
occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles  held  the  first,  place ; 
siege  warfare  was  in  its  infancy  ;  the  sea  and  naval  war 
hardly  for  a  moment  crossed  men's  thoughts.  We  can 
easily  understand— especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
battles  of  that  period,  where  the  naked  weapon  predomi- 
nated, it  was  really  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  that  proved 
decisive — how  a  deliberative  assembly  might  direct  such 
operations,  and  how  any  one  who  was  mayor  of  the  city 
might  command  the  troops.  All  this  was  changed  in  a 
moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away  to  an  incalcu- 
lable distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of  another  cont  inent, 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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and  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  sea ;  every  wave  was  a 
highway  for  the  enemy,  every  harbour  might  send  forth  an 
invading  fleet.  The  siege  of  strong  places,  particularly 
maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  first  tacticians  of  Greece 
had  failed,  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  attempted  by 
the  Romans.  A  land  army  and  the  system  of  a  dvio  mill- 
:;ia  no  longer  sufficed.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  fleet, 
and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was  necessary 
to  find  out  the  true  points  of  attack  and  defence,  to  combine 
and  to  direct  masses,  to  calculate  expeditions  extending  over 
long  periods  and  great  distances,  and  to  adjust  their  co-ope* 
ration ;  if  these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an  enemy 
far  weaker  in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily  vanquish 
a  stronger  opponent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  reiua 
of  government  in  such  an  exigency  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  of  commanding  burgo- 
masters ? 

It  was  plain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  know  what  they  were  undertaking ;  it  was 
only  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies 
of  their  system,  one  afler  another,  forced  themselves  on 
their  notice — the  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed 
military  leadership,  the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  the 
total  uselessness  of  their  admirals.  In  part  these  evils  were 
remedied  by  energy  and  good  fortune ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  want  of  a  fleet..  That  mighty  creation,  however,  was 
but  a  grand  raake-shifl,  and  always  remained  so.  A  Roman 
fleet  was  formed,  but  it  was  rendered  national  only  in  name, 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  aflection  of  a  stepmother ; 
the  naval  service  continued  to  be  little  esteemed  in  com* 
parison  with  the  high  honour  of  serving  in  the  legions ;  the 
naval  officers  were  in  great  part  Italian  Greeks ;  the  crews 
were  composed  of  subjects  or  even  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 
The  Italian  farmer  was  at  all  times  distrustful  of  the  sea; 
one  of  the  three  things  in  his  life  which  Cato  regretted  was, 
that  he  had  travelled  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by 
land.  This  result  arose  partly  out  of  the  nature  of  ths 
case,  for  the  vessels  were  oared  galleys  and  the  service  o*' 
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the  oar  can  scarcely  be  ennobled ;  but  the  Rem  ans  might 
at  least  have  formed  separate  legions  of  marines  and  taken 
steps  towards  the  rearing  of  a  class  of  Roman  naval  oS 
oers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  the  nation,  thc^y 
should  have  made  it  their  aim  gradually  to  establish  a  navtil 
force  important  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  sailing  powers 
and  practice,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they  had  a  valuable 
nucleus  in  the  privateering  that  was  developed  during  the 
long  war  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  Roman  fleet  with  its  unwieldy 
grandeur  was  the  noblest  creation  of  genius  in  this  war, 
and,  as  at  its  b^inning,  so  at  its  close  it  was  the  fleet  that 
tamed  the  scale  in  favour  of  Rome. 

Far  more  difficult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficien- 
des,  which  could  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  contending  paHies  within  it,  should  leap  from  one 
system  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate 
errors  so  incredible  as  the  evacuation  of  Gupea  and  the 
repeated  discontinuance  of  the  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  successor, 
instead  of  urging  their  surrender,  should  pillage  the  African 
coast  or  think  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  supreme  cx)mmund  should  by  law  change  hands 
every  year — all  these  anomalies  could  not  be  reformed 
without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the  solution  of 
which  was  more  difficult  than  the  building  of  a  fleet,  but  as 
little  could  their  retention  be  reconciled  with  the  require 
ments  of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  moreover,  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  generals  could  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  mode  of  conducting  tvar.  The  campaign  of  Regu- 
Iu8  is  an  instance  how  singularly  they  adhered  to  the  idea 
/hat  superiority  in  tactics  decides  everything.  There  are 
few  generals  who  have  had  such  successes  thro^^n  as  it  were 
into  their  lap  by  fortune :  in  the  year  498  he 
stood  precisely  where  Scipio  stood  fifty  years 
later,  with  this  diflference,  that  he  had  no  Hannibal  and  no 
experienced  army  arrayed   against  him.     But  th?   senatf 
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withdrew  half  the  army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  theo> 
selves  oi  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  in  blind 
reliance  on  that  superiority  the  general  remained  where  he 
was,  tc  be  beaten  in  strategy,  and  accepted  battle  whoa  it 
was  offered  to  him,  to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  wad 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Regulus  was  an  able  and  experi 
meed  general  of  his  kind.  The  rustic  method  of  warfiu«| 
by  which  Etruria  and  Samnium  had  been  won,  was  the 
?ery  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Tunes.  The  priii- 
dplci  quite  right  in  its  own  province,  that  every  citijDen  la 
fit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  the  new  system 
of  war  demanded  the  employment  of  generals  who  had  a 
military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and  every  burgomaster 
had  not  those  qualities.  The  arrangement  was  however 
still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  was 
treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  president  of  the  dty 
thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  not  of  general  only, 
but  of  admiral  too.  The  worst  disasters  which  Rome 
suffered  in  this  war  were  due  not  to  the  storms  and  still 
less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
its  own  citizen-admirals. 

Rome  was  victorious  at  last.  But  her  acquiescence  in 
a  gain  fiir  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace ; 
and  if  Rome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her  vio 
tory  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  to  the 
energy  of  her  citizens,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of  her 
enemies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war— •errors  fai  surpaMing 
even  her  own. 


CHAPTER   m. 

Tn   IXTSX8ION    OF  ITALY  TO   ITS  NATURAL   BOinTDARItt. 

TVri  Italian  confederacy  as  it  emerged  from  the  cri&eA 
mMhirmi  ^^  ^®  ^^  century— or,  in   other  words,  the 

bd«Bdfl«iM  State  of  Italy— united  the  various  civic  and  can- 
^'  tonal  communities  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  these  limits  were  already  over 
passed  in  both  directions,  and  Italian  communities  belong 
ing  to  the  confederacy  had  sprung  up  beyond  the  Apennines 
and  beyond  the  sea.  In  the  north  the  republic,  in  revenge 
lg^  for  ancient  and  recent  wrongs,  had  already  in 

471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senones ;  in  the  south, 
through  the  great  war  from  490  to  513,  it  had 
dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  the 
north  there  belonged  to  the  combination  headed  by  Rome 
the  htLtm  town  of  Ariminum  (besides  the  burgess-settlement 
of  Sena),  in  the  south  the  community  of  the  Mamertines 
in  HeBsana,  and  as  both  were  nationally  of  Italian  origin, 
so  both  riiared  in  the  common  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  It  was  probably  the  pressure  of  events 
at  the  moment  rather  than  any  comprehensive  political  cal* 
eulatioii,  that  gave  rise  to  these  extensions  of  the  confede- 
raey ;  but  it  was  natural  that  now  at  least,  ailer  the  great 
successes  achieved  against  Carthage,  new  and  wider  views 
of  policy  should  dawn  upon  the  Roman  government— *views 
which  even  otherwise  were  obviously  enough  suggested  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  peninsula.  Alike  in  a  political 
and  in  a  military  point  of  view  Rome  was  justified  in  shift- 
ing its  nortliern  boundary  from  the  low  and  easily  crossed 
Apminines  to  the   mighty  mountain-wall    that    separates 
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northern  from  southern  Europe,  the  Alps,  and  in  oombiiii 
ing  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ita.y  the  sovereignty  of  th« 
seat  ausi  islands  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
now,  when  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sicily 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  task  had  been  already 
achieved,  various  circumstances  united  to  facilitate  its  com- 
pletion by  the  Roman  government 

In  the  western  sea  which  was  of  far  more  account  for 
Italy  than  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important. 
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MD^oyof    position,  the  large  and  fertile  Island  of  Sicily 
^'  copiously  furnished  with  harbours,  had  been  by 

the  peace  with  Carthage  transferred  for  the  most  part  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  King  JEIiero  of  Syracuse 
indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  tiie  war 
had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  the  Roman  alii* 
ance,  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  extension  of  territory ;  but,  if 
Roman  policy  had  begun  the  war  with  the  resolution  of 
tolerating  only  secondary  states  in  the  island,  the  views  of 
the  Romans  at  its  close  decidedly  tended  towards  the  seizure 
of  Sicily  for  themselves.  Hiero  might  be  content  that  his 
territory — ^namely,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  district  of 
Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus,  Neetum,  Acrae,  Leontini| 
Megara,  and  Tauromenium — and  his  independence  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers,  were  (for  want  of  any  pretext  to 
curtail  them)  left  to  him  in  their  former  compass ;  he  might 
well  be  content  that  the  war  between  the  two  great  powers 
had  not  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  consequently  still  remained  at  least 
a  possibility  of  continuance  for  the  intermediate  power  in 
Sicily.  In  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
Sicily,  at  Panormus,  Lilybaeum,  A^igentum,  Messana,  the 
Romans  effected  a  permanent  settlement. 

They  only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beauutul 
iaidinii  island  was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western 
***"•■*•  waters  into  a  Roman  inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sar^ 

dinia  still  remained  Carthaginian.  S  >on,  however,  afler  th« 
conclusion  of  the  peace  there  appeared  an  unexpected  pro» 
pect  of  wresting  from  the  Carthaginians  the  second  isUmd 
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The  libjitB  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  In  Africa,  immediately 
'°*°"'**^""  after  peace  bad  been  concluded  with  Rome,  the 
mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  the  Phoenicians  joined  in  a 
common  revolt.  The  blame  of  the  dangerous  insurrection 
was  mainly  chargeable  on  the  Carthaginian  government. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  war  Hamilcar  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  his  Sicilian  mercenaries  as  formerly  from  his  own  r» 
sources,  and  he  had  vainly  requested  that  money  might  b« 
sent  to  him  from  home ;  he  might,  he  was  told,  send  hia 
forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid  off.  He  obeyed ;  but  as  he 
knew  the  men,  he  prudently  embarked  them  in  small  sub- 
divisions, that  the  authorities  might  pay  them  off  by  troops 
or  might  at  least  s^parate  them,  and  he  then  laid  down  his 
command.  But  all  his  precautions  were  thwarted  not  so 
much  by  the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  bureau- 
cratic mode  of  transacting  business  and  the  folly  of  the 
government.  They  waited  till  the  whole  army  was  once 
more  united  in  Libya,  and  then  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of  course  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  the  hesitating  and  cowardly  demean* 
our  of  the  authorities  showed  the  mutineers  what  they 
might  dare.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  districts 
ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage ;  they  knew  the  feel- 
ings which  had  been  provoked  throughout  these  districts  by 
the  slaughter  decreed  by  the  government  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Regulus  (p.  60)  and  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  tax- 
ation,  and  they  knew  also  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  never  kept  faith  and  never  pardoned ;  they 
were  well  aware  of  what  awaited  them,  should  they  dis- 
perse to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted  by  mutiny.  Th 
Carthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging  the  mine,  and  they 
now  themselves  filled  it  with  men  who  could  not  but  ex- 
plode it.  Like  wildfire  the  revolution  spread  from  garrison 
to  garrison,  from  village  to  village ;  the  Libyan  women 
contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  merce- 
naries ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Sicilian 
tt*my,  became  the  victims  of  the  infuriated  multitude  *  Car 
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thage  was  already  besieged  on  two  sides,  and  (iie  Carth» 
ginian  army  marching  out  of  the  city  was  totally  routed  it 
consequence  of  the  blundering  of  its  unskilful  leader. 

When  the  Romans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  dread* 
ed  h^  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever  oooa- 
sioned  by  the  Roman  wars,  thev  began  more  and  more  to 
regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  518-— 
which,  if  it  was  not  in  reality  precipitate,  now 
at  least  appeared  so  to  all — ^and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at 
that  time  their  own  state  had  been  and  how  powerful  had 
been  their  Carthaginian  rival.  Shame  indeed  forbade  their 
entering  into  communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian 
rebels  ;  in  fiict,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
hibited Italian  mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libyans. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  government  of  Rome 
was  very  earnest  in  these  acts  of  friendly  alliance ;  for,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  dealings  between  the  African  insui^ents 
and  the  Roman  mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar, 
whom  the  extremity  of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army,  seized  and  imprisoned  a 
number  of  Italian  captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the 
senate  interceded  for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment and  procured  their  release.  The  insurgents  them- 
selves appeared  to  recognize  in  the  Romans  their  natural 
allies.  The  garrisons  in  Sardinia,  whi^h  like  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the 
possession  of  the  island  to  the  Romans,  when  they  saw  that 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  un- 
conquered  mountaineers  of  the  interior  (about 
515) ;  and  a  similar  offer  came  even  from  the 
community  of  Utica,  which  had  likewise  taken  part  V\  the 
revolt  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hamilcar. 
The  latter  offer  was  declined  by  the  Romans,  chiefly  doubt- 
less because  its  acceptance  would  have  carried  them  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and  therefore  farther  than 
the  Roman  government  wias  then  disposed  to  go ;  on  the 
other  hand  t^ey  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  Sardiniai 
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mutineers,  and  took  over  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardiuii 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginianf 
(516).  In  this  instance,  more  than  in  the  affiiir 
of  the  Mamertines,  the  Romans  were  justly  liable  to  the 
reproach  that  a  great  and  victorious  nation  had  not  di» 
dained  to  fraternize  and  share  the  spoil  with  a  venal  pack 
of  mercenaries,  and  had  not  sufficient  self*denial  to  prefer 
the  course  enjoiped  by  justice  and  by  honour  to  the  gain 
of  the  moment  The  Carthaginians,  whose  troubles  reached 
their  height  just  about  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Sar* 
dinia,  were  silent  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable 
violence ;  but,  after  their  peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  probably  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Bomans,  averted  by  the  genius  of  Ilamilcar,  and  Carthage 
had  been  restored  to  her  full  sovereignty  in 
Africa  (517),  Carthaginian  envoys  immediately 
appeared  at  Rome  to  require  the  restitution  of  Sardinia. 
But  the  Romans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their  booty,  replied 
with  frivolous  or  at  any  rate  irrelevant  complaints  as  to  all 
sorts  of  injuries  which  they  allied  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  traders,  and  hastened  to  declare 
war ;  •  the  principle,  that  in  politics  power  is  the  mearure 
of  right,  appeared  in  its  naked  effrontery.  Just  resentr«ent 
urged  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  that  offer  of  war ;  had 
Catulus  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Sardinia  five  >  (s/^ra 
before,  the  war  would  probably  have  pursued  its  co  trse. 
But  now,  when  both  islands  were  lost,  when  Libya  w«*ji  in 
a  ferment,  and  when  the  state  was  weakened  to  the  utt/iost 
by  its  twenty-four  years'  struggle  with  Rome  and  the  dread* 
fill  dvil  war  that  had  raged  for  nearly  five  years  more,  they 
were  obliged  to  submit.     It  was  only  after  repealdt  en< 

*  That  the  cession  of  the  islands  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italj^ 
which  the  peace  of  518  prescribed  to  the  Oarthaginiai  s,  did 
not  include  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  is  an  ascertainnd  tiot  (|p. 
78);  but  the  statement,  that  the  Romans  made  that  a  pretext  fur  their 
Mcupation  of  the  island  three  years  after  the  peace,  is  ill  attested.  Had 
they  done  so,  they  would  merely  have  added  diplomatic  fr  Uy  to  poUu 
eal  effrontery. 

Vol.  II.— 4* 
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treatifti,  and  after  the  Phoenicians  had  bound  themselves  to 
pay  to  Rome  a  ransom  of  1200  talents  (£292,000)  for  the 
warlikd  preparations  which  had  been  wantonly  begun,  that 

the    Romans    reluctantly   desisted   from   war. 

Thus  the  Romans  acquired  Sardinia  almost 
without  a  struggle;  to  which  they  added  Corsica,  the 
ancient  possession  of  the  Etruscans,  where  perhaps  some 
detached  Roman  garrisons  still  remained  over  from  the  last 
war  (p.  53).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and  still  more  in  the 
rugged  Corsica,  the  Romans  restricted  themselves,  just  as 
the  Phoenicians  had  done,  to  an  occupation  of  the  coasts. 
With  the  natives  in  the  interior  they  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  hunting  them 
like  wild  beasts ;  they  baited  them  with  dogs,  and  carried 
what  they  captured  to  the  slave  market ;  but  they  under- 
took no  real  conquest.  They  had  occupied  the  islands  not 
on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  security  of  Italy.  Now 
that  the  confederacy  possessed  the  three  large  islands,  it 
might  call  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 

The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 

introduced  into  the  state  administration  of 
adminiBtxs-     Rome  a  distinction,  which   to  all  appearance 

tion  in  the  •    •      .     i  •  •  ^       ^  •  />  • 

truumarine  Originated  in  mere  considerations  of  convenience 
*^****®"'**°**  and  almost  accidentally,  but  nevertheless  came 
to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the  sequel — the  distino- 
^on  between  the  continental  and  transmarine  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, or  to  use  the  appellations  afterwards  current, 
the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Hitherto 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  community,  the  consuls, 
had  no  legally  defined  sphere  of  action;  on  the  contrary 
their  field  of  action  extended  as  far  as  the  Roman  govern 
ment  itself.  Of  course,  however,  in  practice  they  made  < 
division  of  functions  between  them,  and  of  course  also  they 
were  bound  in  every  particular  department  of  their  duties 
by  the  existing  enactments  in  regard  to  it ;  the  jurisdiction, 
for  instance,  over  Roman  citizens  had  in  every  case  to  be 
lefl  to  the  praetor,  and  in  the  Latin  or  other  autonc  noui 
communities  the  existing  treaties  had  to  be  respected.     Th« 
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four  quaestors  who  had  been  since  487  di8trit> 
uted  throughout  Italy  did  not,  formally  at  leasts 
curtail  the  consular  authority,  for  in  Italy,  just  as  in  Komei 
they  were  r^arded  simply  as  auxiliary  magistrates  de- 
pendent on  the  consuls.  This  mode  of  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  first  extended  also  to  the  territorieii 
laken  from  Carthage,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  gov 
emed  for  some* years  by  quaestors  under  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  consuls ;  but  the  Romans  must  very  soon  hav« 
become  practically  convinced  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  superior  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the  trans- 
Prorineui  marine  regions.  As  they  had  been  obliged  to 
*•■•***"•  abandon  the  concentration  of  the  Roman  juris- 
diction in  the  person  of  the  praetor  as  the  community  ex- 
tended,  and  to  send  to  the  more  remote  districts  deputy 
judges  (i.  555),  so  now  (527)  the  concentration 
of  administrative  and  military  power  in  the 
person  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  each  of 
the  new  transmarine  regions — viz.,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with 
Corsica  annexed  to  it — there  was  appointed  a  special  aux- 
iliary consul,  who  was  in  rank  and  title  inferior  to  the  con- 
sul and  equal  to  the  praetor,  but  otherwise  was — like  the 
consul  in  earlier  times  before  the  praetorship  was  instituted 
—in  his  own  sphere  of  action  at  once  commander-in-chief, 
chief  magistrate,  and  supreme  judge.  .  The  direct  adminis- 
tration of  finance  alone  was  withheld  from  these  new  chief 
magistrates,  as  from  the  first  it  had  been  withheld  from  the 
consuls  (i.  328) ;  one  or  more  quaestors  were  assigned  to 
them,  who  were  in  all  respects  dependent  on  them  and  were 
regarded  officially  as  sons,  as  it  were,  in  the  household  of 
their  respective  praetors,  but  had  specially  to  manage  the 
finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  admijaistration  to  the 
■cnate  afler  having  laid  down  their  oflice. 

This  difference  in  the  supreme  administrative  power  was 

the  only  lecal  distinction  between  the  coutinen- 

ttoBoftiM      tal  and  transmarine  possessions.     The  principles 

'**''""*"       in  other  respects,  on  which  Rome  had  organized 

her  dependencies  in  Italy,  were  transfarred  also  to  the  extras 
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V(mm»'        Italian  districts.    As  a  matter  of  course,  thesi 
tiwm,  communities  without  exception   foifeited  theil 

independence  in  external  relations.  As  to  internal  inter 
course,  no  provincial  could  thenceforth  acquire  valid  prop 
erty  in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own  com 
munity,  or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage.  Ol 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  government  tolerated,  a  least  vt 
Sicily,  the  federative  organization  of  the  cities,  which  wat 
fraught  with  little  danger,  and  even  the  general  Sicilian 
diets  with  their  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.* 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  practicable  at  cmoe  to 
declare  the  Roman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid  tender  in 
the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  obtained 
legal  circulation,  and  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a  rule,  the 
right  of  coining  the  precious  metals  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  cities  in  Roman  Sicily.f  On  the  other 
^^^  hand  not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all 
Sicily  left  untouched — the  principle,  that  the  land 
out  of  Italy  fell  by  right  of  war  to  the  Romans  as  their  prop- 
erty, was  still  unknown  in  this  century — but  all  the  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  communities  retained  self-administration  and 
^  .  some  sort  of  autonomy.    The  democratic  con- 

Aatonony.  .       .  .  •  i      •         n     i 

stitutions  were  no  doubt  set  aside  m  all  the 
communities,  and  in  every  city  the  power  was  transferred 

*  That  this  was  the  case  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  appearw 
ance  of  the  *'Siculi*'  against  Marcdlus  (Lir.  zxvi.  26,  9eq.\  partly  from 
the  **  conjoint  petitions  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities  **  (Cicero,  Verr, 
!i.  42.  102;  46,  114;  50,  146;  iii.  88,  204),  partly  from  well-knowa 
analogy  (Marquardt,  Handb.  iii.  1,  267).  Because  there  was  no  twrn^ 
mereiwn  between  the  different  towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  then 
was  no  eoncilium, 

f  The  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  not  mouupoBsed  by 
Rome  It^  the  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Italy,  evidently  because  golA 
und  silver  money  not  struck  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  im- 
portance. But  in  their  case  too  the  mints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  re- 
stricted to  the  coinage  of  copper,  or  at  roost  silver,  small  money ;  evei 
the  moet  favourably  treated  communities  of  Roman  Sicily,  such  as  th* 
Mamertines,  the  Oenturipans,  the  Alaesines,  the  Segestans,  and  Uif  Ft 
Bormitans  also  in  the  main,  coined  only  copper. 
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to  the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aristocraoy 
and  the  Sicilian  communities,  at  least,  were  required  t4 
institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding  to  the  RomAn 
census  every  fifth  year.  But  both  these  measures  were 
only  the  necessary  result  of  subordination  to  the  Romac 
senate,  which  in  reality  could  not  govern  with  Greek  tccU^ 
tia€y  or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military  r^ 
sources  of  each  dependent  community  ;  in  the  various  dis* 
tiicts  of  Italy  also  the  same  course  was  in  both  respects 
pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this»  essential  equality  of  rights, 
Ttafhiaad  there  was  established  a  distinction  between  the 
•■***■**  Italian  communities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

transmarine  communities  on  the  other — a  distinction  indeed 
only  <ie  facto^  but  yet  veny  important  in  its  effects.  The 
transmarine  communities  furnished  no  fixed  contingent  to 
the  army  or  fleet  of  the  Romans  ;  *  and  they  lost  the  right 
of  arms,  at  least  in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  employed 
otherwise  than  on  the  summons  of  the  Roman  praetor  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  homes,  and  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  at  liberty  to  send  Italian  troops  at  its  pleasure 
into  the  islands.  In  lieu  of  contingents  a  tenth  of  the  field- 
produce  of  Sicily,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  on 
all  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  or  imported  to  the 
Sicilian  harbours,  were  paid  to  Rome.  Neither  tax  was  in 
itself  new.  The  imposts  levied  by  the  Persian  great  king 
and  the  Carthaginian  republic  were  substantially  of  the 
same  diaracter  with  that  tenth ;  and  in  Greece  also  such  a 
taxation  had  for  long  been,  afler  Oriental  precedent,  asso- 
ciated with  the  tyrannis  and  often  also  with  a  hegemony. 
The  Sicilians,  in  particular,  had  long  paid  their  tenth  either 
to  Syracuse  or  to  Carthage,  and  had  long  levied  customs-duee 
on  account  of  others.  "  We  received,"  says  Cicero,  "  the 
Sicilian  communities  into  our  clientship  and  protection  in 

*  nils  is  implied  in  Hiero's  expression  (Liv.  xxiL  87) :  that  he  knew 
that  the  Romans  made  use  of  nona  but  Roman  or  Latin  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  employed  **  foreigncra  **  at  most  only  among  the  light 
armed  troops. 
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such  a  way  that  they  continued  under  the  same  law  undef 
which  they  had  lived  before,  and  obeyed  the  Roman  com 
munity  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  obeyed  their 
own  rulers.^  It  is  &ir  that  this  should  not  be  overlooked ; 
but  to  continue  an  injustice  is  to  commit  injustice.  Viewed 
in  relation  not  to  the  subjects,  who  merely  changed  roa»- 
t?fii,  but  to  their  new  rulers,  the  abandonment  of  the  equally 
wise  and  magnanimous  principle  of  Roman  statesmanship 
•—viz.,  that  Rome  should  accept  from  her  subjects  simply 
military  aid,  and  never  pecuniary  compensation  in  lieu  of 
it — was  of  a  fatal  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
alleviations  in  the  rates  and  the  mode  of  levying  them,  ai 
well  as  all  exceptions  in  detail,  were  as  nothing.  Such  ex- 
ceptions were,  no  doubt,  made  in  various  cases 
»e6  ozempt-  Messana  was  directly  admitted  to  the  confede 
•^  racy  of  the  togati,  and,  like  the  Greek  cities  in 

Italy,  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Roman  fleet.  Various 
other  cities — Segesta  and  Halicyae,  which  were  the  first 
towns  of  Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, Centuripa,  an  inland  town  in  the  east  of  the  island, 
which  was  destined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Syracusan 
territory  in  its  neighbourhood,*  Alaesa  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  was  the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  Panormus,  hitherto  the  capital 
of  Carthaginian,  and  now  destined  to  become  that  of  Ro* 
man,  Sicily — ^while  not  admitted  to  the  Italian  military  con- 
federacy, yet  received  in  addition  to  other  fiivours  immunity 
from  tribute  and  tenths,  so  that  their  position  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  was  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
Italian  communities.  The  Romans  thus  applied  to  Sicily 
the  ancient  principle  of  their  policy,  that  of  subdividing  the 
dependent  communities  into  carefully  graduated  classes  with 

*  This  is  shown  at  onoe  by  a  glaccc  at  tho  map,  and  also  by  thi 
remarkable  exceptional  provision  which  allowed  the  Centuripans  to  set- 
lie  in  any  part  of  Sicily.  They  required,  as  Roman  spies,  the  itmo8\ 
freedom  of  movement.  Besides,  Centuripa  appears  to  hive  beofi 
among  tbo  first  cities  that  went  over  to  Rome  (Diodorua^  /  xziii.  p 

roi). 
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different  privileges;  but  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  com 
ID  unities  on  the  whole  oocupied  a  position  not  of  dependent 
allianoe,  but  of  recognized  tributary  subjection. 

It  is  true  that  this  thorough  distinction  between  the 

communities    that    furnished    contingents    and 

lb«proT-        those  that  paid  tribute,  or  at  least  did  not  fur- 


nish contingents,  was  not  in  law  necessarily  co- 
incident with  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces. Transmarine  communities  might  belong  to  the  Ital- 
ian confederacy ;  the  Mamertines  for  example  were  sub- 
stantially on  a  level  with  the  Italian  Sabellians,  and  there 
existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  even  of  new 
communities  with  Latin  rights  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  any 
more  than  in  the  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  Com- 
munities on  the  mainland  might  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms  and  become  tributary  ;  this  arrangement 
was  already  the  case  with  certain,  Celtic  districts  on  the  Po 
and  was  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  after  time& 
Buty  in  reality,  the  communities  that  furnished  contingents 
as  decidedly  preponderated  on  the  mainland  as  the  tributary 
communities  in  the  islands ;  and  while  Italian  settlements 
were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  either  in 
Sicily  with  its  Hellenic  civilization  or  in  Sardinia,  the  Ro- 
man government  had  beyond  doubt  already  determined  not 
only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their  conquests  advanced,  to 
establish  in  it  new  communities  of  Italic  origin  and  Italic 
rights.  Thus  their  transmarine  possessions  were  not  mer^ 
iy  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  but  were  destined  to 
remain  subject  in  all  time  to  come ;  whereas  the  official 
field  recently  marked  off  by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which 
•»  the  same  thing,  the  continental  territory  of  the  Romans, 
W9A  to  become  a  new  and  more  extended  Italy,  which  should 
reach  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first  instance, 
indeed,  this  essentially  geographical  conception  of  Italy  was 
not  altogether  coincident  with  the  political  conception  of 
the  Italian  confederacy ;  it  was  partly  wider,  partly  nan 
rower.     But  even  now  the   Romans   regarded  the  whole 
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space  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Alps  as  Italia^  that  is,  at 
the  present  or  future  domain  of  the  togati^  and,  just  as  was 
and  still  is  the  case  in  North  America,  the  boundary  was 
provisionally  marked  off  in  a  geographical  sense,  that  tho 
field  might  be  gradually  occupied  in  a  political  sense  alsi 
irith  the  advance  of  colonization.* 

In  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  import 
Events  on  *^*  *^^  long-contemplated  colony  of  BrundViium 
ibe  AdriAUo  had  at  lenffUi  been  founded  before  the  dose  of 
the  war  with  Carthage  (510),  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  from  the  very  first  decided.  In  tha 
western  sea  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  rid  herself  of  rivals ; 
In  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the  Hellenes  themselves  pre- 
vented any  of  the  states  in  the  Grecian  peninsula  from 
acquinng  or  retaining  power.  The  most  considerable  of 
them,  that  of  Macedonia,  had  through  the  influence  of  Egypt 
been  dislodged  from  the  upper  Adriatic  by  the  Aetolians 
and  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  and  was  scarce 

*  This  diatinction  between  Italy  as  the  Roman  mainland  or  oonsular 
sphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  transmarine  territory  or  praetorial 
sphere  on  the  other,  already  appears  variously  applied  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  ritual  rule,  that  certain  priests  should  not  leave  Rome  (VaL 
Max.  i.  1,  2),  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  sea  (Liv.  Ep.  19,  xxxvli.  51.  Tac.  Ann,  ill  68,  71;  Cia 
Phd.  xl  8,  18 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxviii.  88,  44,  Ep,  69.  The  distinction  is 
still  more  definitely  brought  out  in  the  interpretation  which  was  pro- 
posed  in  644  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rule,  that  the  consul 
could  nominate  the  dictator  only  on  **  Roman  ground :  ^  vix. 
that  "Romnn  ground**  comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  xxvii.  6).  The 
erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines  hito  a  spe- 
cial province,  distinct  from  that  of  the  consuls  and  subject  to  a  separate 
chief  magistrate,  was  the  work  of  Sulla.  Of  course  no  one  will  oon- 
sider  it  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  tl)e  sixth  century  Gal* 
lia  or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  ''official  district**  {pr^ 
mncia)  ordinarily  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Provincia^  as  is  well  known, 
denoted  in  the  older  language  not  what  wc  now  call  province^  a  definite 
ipace  assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  simply 
the  department  of  duty  prescribed  for  the  particulai  rnagistrate  by  law, 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  agreement ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  certainly 
allowable,  and  was  even  for  a  time  the  rule,  that  rae  of  fhe  consult 
should  undertake  the  government  of  Northern  Italy 
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\y  even  m  u  position  to  defend  its  northern  frontier  against 
the  barbarians.  How  desirous  the  llomans  were  to  keep 
down  Macedonia  and  its  natural  ally,  the  king  of  Syria, 
acd  how  closely  they  associated  themselves  with  the  Egyp- 
tian policy  directed  to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the  remarZ: 
•ble  offer  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage  they 
Bdade  to  king  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  to  support  him  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus  of  Syria 
(who  reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Berenice,  and  in  which  Macedonia  had 
probably  taken  part  with  the  latter.  Generally,  the  rela- 
tions of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic  states  became  closer ;  the 
■aiate  already  negotiated  even  with  Syria,  and  interceded 
wit^  the  Seleucus  just  mentioned  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians 
with  whom  the  Romans  claimed  affinity. 

No  direct  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  dffairs  of 
the  eastern  powers  took  place  for  the  present,  simply 
because  Rome  had  no  need  for  her  own  ends  to  interfere. 
Tho  Achaean  league,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested 
by  the  narrow-minded  coterie-policy  of  Aratus,the  Aetoliau 
republic  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Mace- 
donian empire  kept  down  each  other's  power  without  the 
necessity  of  Roman  intervention  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
Romans  of  l^at  time  avoided  rather  than  sought  transmarine 
■oquisitions.  When  the  Acamanians,  appealing  to  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  destruction  of  11  ion,  besought  the  descendants  of 
Aeneas  to  help  them  against  the  Aetolians,  the  senate  did 
indeed  attempt  a  diplomatic  mediation ;  but  when  the 
Aetolians  returned  an  answer  drawn  up  in  their  own  saucy 
fiMhion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  Roman  senators  by 
no  means  provoked  them  into  undertaking  a  war  by  which 
they  would  have  freed  the  Macedonians  from 
their  hereditary  foe  (about  515). 
Even  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such  a 
Oljriaii  pi.  state  of  matters  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on 
•■^*  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  thecomperce 

of  Italy  suffered  greatl} ,  was  submitted  to  by  the  Romanf 
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With  au  undue  measure  of  patienoe, — a  patience  intimately 
connected  with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritime  war  and 
their  wretched  marine.  But  at  length  it  became  too  fla^ 
grant.  Favoured  by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer  found  occa> 
sion  to  continue  its  old  function  of  protecting  Hellenic  com« 
merce  from  the  corsairs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  benefit  of  iti 
foes,  the  rulers  of  Scodra  had  induced  the  Illyrian  tribes— 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  and 
northern  Albanians  of  the  present  day — to  unite  for  joint 
piratical  expeditions  on  a  great  scale.  With  whole  squad- 
rons of  their  swifWailing  vessels  with  two  banks  of  oars,  th€ 
well-known  "  Liburnian  "  cutters,  the  Illyrians  waged  war  by 
sea  and  along  the  coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The  Greek 
settlements  in  these  regions,  the  island-towns  of  Issa  (Lissa) 
and  Pharos  (Lesina),  the  important  ports  of  Epidamnus 
(Durazzo)  and  Apollonia  (to  the  north  of  Avlone  on  the 
Aous)  of  course  suffered  especially,  and  were  repeatedly 
beleaguered  by  the  barbarians.  Farther  to  the  south,  more- 
over, the  corsairs  established  themselves  in  Phoenice,  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Epirus  ;  partly  voluntarily,  part> 
ly  by  constraint,  the  Epirots  and  Acamanians  entered  into 
an  unnatural  symmachy  with  the  foreign  freebooters ;  the 
coast  was  insecure  even  as  far  as  El  is  and  Messene.  In  vain 
the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  collected  what  ships  they  had, 
with  a  view  to  check  the  evil ;  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea 
they  were  beaten  by  the  pirates  and  their  Greek  allies ;  the 
corsair  fleet  was  able  at  length  to  take  possession  even  of 
the  rich  and  important  island  of  Corey  m  (Corfu).  The  com- 
plaints of  Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their  old 
allies  the  Apolloniates,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  be- 
sieged Issaeans  at  length  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to 
send  at  least  ambassadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Gaiua 
and  Lucius  Coruncanius  went  thither  to  demand  that  king 
Agrou  should  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  The  king  an 
swered  that  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  Illyrians 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  put  a  stop  to  privateering  ;  whereupon  Lucius  Co- 
runcanius replied,  that  in  that  case  Rome  would  make  it  hef 
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business  to  introduce  better  law  among  the  Jllyriniis.  For 
this  certainly  not  very  diplomatic  reply  one  of  the  envoy i 
was — hy  the  4ting'8  orders,  as  the  Romans  asserted — mur- 
dered on  the  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the  murdereijp 
was  refusedy/*The  senate  had  now  no  choice  left  to  it.  In 
/Ihe  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  the  line, 
BKpedltkm  ^^^^  ^  lauding-army  on  board,  appeared  off 
Jg^^  Apollonia;    the  corsair-vessels  were    scattered 

before  the  former,  while  the  latter  demolished 
the  piratic  strongholds ;  the  queen  Teuta,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Agron  conducted  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Pinnes,  besieged  in  her  last 
retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  dictated  bj 
Rome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra  were  again  confined  both  on 
the  north  and  south  to  the  original  limits  of  their  narrow 
domain,  and  had  to  quit  their  hold  not  only  on  all  the 
Greek  towns,  but  also  on  the  Ardiaei  in  Dalmatia,  the  Par- 
thini  around  Epidamnus,  and  the  Atintanes  in  northern 
Epirus ;  no  armed  Illyrian  vessel,  and  not  more  than  two 
unarmed  in  company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Du- 
razzo).  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic 
was  asserted,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  way, 
by  the  rapid  and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 

But  the  Romans  went  further,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  east  coast.  The  lUyrians  of  Scodra 
of^rita!?     were  rendered  tributary  to  Rome ;  Demetrius 

'  of  Pharos,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  service 

of  Teuta  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  installed,  as  a  depend- 
ent dynast  and  ally  of  Rome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  Dalmatia ;  the  Greek  cities  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Apol« 
Ionia,  and  the  communities  of  the  Atintanes  atid  Parthini 
were  attached  to  Rome  under  mild  forms  of  symmachy. 
These  acquisitions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
ipecial  auxiliary  consul ;  governors  of  subordinate  rank 
appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Corcyra  and  perhaps  also  to 
other  places,  and  the  superintendence  of  these  possession 
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seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  who 
administered  Italy.*  Thus  the  most  important  stations  In 
imprendon  the  Adriatic  became  subject,  like  Sicily  and  Sai^ 
mdMauL  dinia,  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  What  other 
doDia.  result  was  to  be  expected  ?    Rome  was  in  want 

of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  Adriatio— a  want  which 
was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  on  the  Italian  shore ; 
her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek  commercial  towns,  saw 
in  the  Romans  their  deliverers,  and  doubtless  did  what 
they  could  permanently  to  secure  so  powerful  a  protec- 
tion ;  in  Greece  itself  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  oppose 
the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  praise  of  the  liberators 
was  on  every  one's  lips.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in  Hellas,  when,  in 
place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Achaean  league,  the 
most  warlike  power  in  Greece,  two  hundred  sail  belonging 
to  the  barbarians  now  entered  her  harbours  and  accom- 
plished at  a  blow  the  task,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had  failed  so  miserably.  But  if 
the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that  the  salvation  of  their 
oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come  from  abroad,  they 
accepted  the  deliverance  at  least  with  a  good  grace ;  they 
did  not  fiiil  to  receive  the  Romans  solemnly  into  the  fellow- 

*  A  standing  Roman  commandant  of  Corcyra  is  apparenUj  men- 
tioned in  Poljb.  xxii.  16,  6  (eironeonsly  translated  by  LIt.  xxxriii.  11, 
comp.  xlii.  8Y),  and  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  Issa  in  Liv.  xliiL  9. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  praefedta  pro  UgcUo  inndttntm 
Balianan  (OrelH,  782),  and  of  the  governor  of  Pandataria  ( Corp.  Inter, 
NeapoL  8528).  It  appears,  accordingly,  to  have  been  a  rule  in  the  Ro- 
man administration  to  appoint  non-senatorial  praefecU  for  the  more  ra* 
mote  islands.  But  these  "deputies*'  presuppose  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  existence  of  a  superior  magistrate  who  nominates  and  saporin- 
tands  them ;  and  this  superior  magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  thii 
period  that  of  the  consuls.  Subsequently,  after  the  erection  of  Mace* 
donia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  provinces,  the  superior  administration 
was  committed  to  one  of  these  two  governors ;  the  very  territory  now 
In  question,  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  Roman  province  of  Illyricun\ 
^longed,  as  is  well  known,  in  part  to  Caesar's  district  of  admfaiistr* 
tion. 
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•hip  of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  admitting  then,  to  tlio  Isth- 
mian games  and  the  Eieusinian  mysteries. 

Macedonia  was  silent ;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
test in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.  No  resist- 
ance was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Rome,  by  seizing  the 
keys  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted  that  neighbour 
into  an  adversary  who,  should  he  recover  his  power,  or 
■beuld  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might  be  expected 
emphatically  to  break  the  silence.  Had  the  energetic  and 
prudent  king  Antigen  us  Doson  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
doubtlesfl  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  Romans  had  flung 
down,  for,  when  some  years  afterwards  the  dynast  Demetriuf 
of  Pharos  withdrew  from  the  hegemony  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
piracy  contrary  to  the  treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians, 
and  subdued  the  Atintanes  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
independent,  Antigonus  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the 
troops  of  Demetrius  fought  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  at 
S3.  the  battle  of  Sella8ia(532).    But  Antigonus  died 

tti.  23a  (in  the  winter  533-4) ;  and  his  successor  Philip, 
•till  a  boy,  allowed  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus 
to  attack  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  to  destroy  his  capital, 

and  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom  into  exile 

(535). 
The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines^ 
Kofihem        enjoyed  profound  peace  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
itaij.  tum  :  the  six  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was 

little  more  than  an  interlude.  But  on  the  north^ 
between  the  territory  of  the  confederacy  and  the  natural 
l>oundary  of  Italy — the  chain  of  the  Alps — there  still 
extended  a  wide  region  not  absolutely  subject  to  the 
ttomans.  Beyond  the  Apennines  they  possessed  nothing 
but  the  narrow  space  between  the  Aesis  above  Ancona  and 
the  Rubico  below  Cesena,*  nearly  the  modern  provinces  of 
Forli  and  Urbino,  South  of  the  Po  the  strong  Celtic  tribe 
of  the  Boii  still  held  its  ground  (from  Parma  to  Bologna) 

*  According  to  the  most  careful  recent  investigations  of  the  locali- 
ty, the  Rubico  is  the  Fiumicino  near  Sayignnno,  whidi  however  haf 
now  changed  its  channel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  couiie. 
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alougside  of  them,  the  LingoDe.i  on  the  east  and  the  Anarea 
on  the  west  (in  the  region  of  Parma) — ^two  smaller  Celtie 
cantons  that  were  probably  clients  of  the  Boii — peopled  tha 
plain.  At  the  western  end  of  the  plain  the  Ligurians 
began,  who,  mingled  with  isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled 
OTi  the  Apennines  westward  from  Arezzo  and  Pisa,  occupied 
the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Verona  to  the 
coast,  was  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  a  race  different  from  the 
Celts  and  probably  of  Illyrian  extraction.  Between  these 
and  the  western  mountains  were  settled  the  Cenomaiii 
(about  Brescia  and  Cremona)  who  rarely  acted  with  the 
Celtic  nation  and  were  probably  largely  intermingled  with 
Veneti,  and  the  Insubres  (around  Milan).  The  latter  was 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Celtic  cantons  in  Italy,  and  was 
in  constant  communication  not  merely  with  the  minor  com- 
munities partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of  non-Celtic  extraction, 
that  were  scattered  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  with  the 
Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Alps.  The  gates  of  the  Alps,  the 
mighty  stream  navigable  for  230  miles,  and  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  plain  of  the  then  civilized  Europe,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name, 
who,  humbled  indeed  and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even 
nominally  dependent  and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  per- 
severed in  their  barbarism,  and,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
spacious  plains,  continued  to  pasture  their  herds  and  to 
plunder.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would 
hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  these  regions ;  the  more  so 
as  the  Celts  gradually  began  to  forget  their  defeats  in  tha 
campaigns  of  471  and  472  and  to  bestir  then> 
selves  again,  and,  what  was  still  more  dangerom^ 
the  Transalpine  Celts  began  anew  to  show  themselves  on 
the  south  of  the  Alps. 

In  fact  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  the  war  in  516,  and 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatas  had — without,  it  in 
n^  0  wMf     true,  the  authority  of  the  general  diet — sum- 
moned the  Transalpine  Gauls  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.     The  latter  had  numerously  answered  tli« 
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call,  and  in  518  a  Celtic  army  such  as  Italy  had 
not  seen  for  long,  encamped  before  x\riinir  Jm, 
The  Romans,  for  the  moment  much  too  weak  to  attempt  a 
battle,  concluded  an  armistice,  and  to  gain  time  allowed 
envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to  Rome,  who  ventured 
in  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession  of  Ariminum — il 
seemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had  returned.  But  an 
unexpect<ed  incident  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  it  had 
well  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with  their  unbidden 
alli^  and  afraid  probably  for  their  own  territory,  fell  into 
variance  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls.  An  open  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts  ;  and,  afler  the  chiefs  of 
the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  men,  the 
Transalpine  Gauls  returned  home.  The  Boii  were  thus 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  were 
at  liberty  to  expel  them  like  the  Senone^,  and  to  advance  at 
least  to  the  Po  ;  but  they  preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  some  districts  of  their  land 
(518).  This  was  probably  done,  because  they 
were  just  at  that  time  expecting  the  renewed 
outbreak  of  war  with  Carthage ;  but,  after  that  war  had 
been  averted  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  true  policy  require^/ 
the  Roman  government  to  take  possession  as  speedily  and 
entirely  as  possible  of  the  country  up  to  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly the  constant  apprehensions  of  such  a  Roman  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Cells  were  sufficiently  justified.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  in  no  haste ;  and  so  the  Celts  them- 
selves began  the  war,  either  because  the  Roman  assignations 
of  land  on  the  east  coast  (522),  although  not  a 
measure  immediately  directed  ngainst  them,  made 
them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  they  jierccivod 
ihat  a  war  with  Rome  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy  was 
inevitable ;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable,  because  their 
Celtic  impatience  was  onco  more  weary  of  inaction  and  ore- 
furred  to  arm  for  a  new  warlike  expedition.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  w  ith  the  Veneti  and 
declared  for  the  Romans,  all  the  Italian  Celts  concurred  iti 
the  war,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Celts  of  the  u(/pet 
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valley  of  the  Rhone,  or  rather  by  a  number  of  adventuren 
belonging  to  them,  under  the  leaders  Concolitanus  and 
Aneroestus.*  With  50,000  warriors  on  foot,  and  20,000  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots,  the  leaders  of  the  Celts  advanced 
to  the  Apennines  (529).  The  Romans  had  not 
anticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not 
toi|tccted  that  the  Celts,  disregarding  the  Roman  fortresses 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
would  venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capitaL  Not 
very  long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and 
appeared  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Rome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Roman  soil  was  fated  to  become  the  property  of  tbe 
Gauls,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  the  multitude  in 
Rome  itself  that  the  government  reckoned  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the  mob 
by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman  in  the  Roman  Forum  with  a 
view  to  fulfil  the  sentence  of  destiny.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  more  serious  preparations.  Of  the  two  consular 
armies,  each  of  which  numbered  about  25,000  infantry  and 
1,100  cavalry,  one  was  stationed  in  Sardinia  under  Gaiut 
Atilius  Regulus,  the  other  at  Ariminuni  under  Lucius 
Aemilius  Papus.  Both  received  orders  to  repair  as  speedily 
possible  to  Etruria,  the  point  of  immediate  danger.     Tl^e 


*  These,  whom  Polybius  desigDates  as  the  "  Celts  in  the  Alps  and 
on  the  Rhone,  who  on  account  of  their  character  as  militiry  adventuren 
arc  called  Gaesati  (free  lances)/'  are  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  named  Otf" 
mnni.  It  is  possible  that  the  contemporary  annalists  may  have  here 
mentioned  Celts  alone,  and  that  it  was  the  historical  speculadon  of  tbo 
age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  that  first  induced  the  editors  of  these  Fasti 
io  treat  them  as  '*  Germans."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  mention  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Fasti  was  based  on  contemporary  records — in  which 
case  thb  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name — we  must  regard  it  as  de* 
noting  not  tlie  Germanic  races  who  were  afterwards  so  called,  but  • 
Celtic  horde ;  and  this  hypothesis  may  be  the  more  readily  adopted, 
lince,  according  to  the  view  of  the  best  philologists,  the  name  OtrmamM 
is  not  of  Germanic  but  of  'Celtic  origin,  and  perhapn  isignifieg  **oiieffS." 
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Celts  had  already  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
garrison  at  home  to  &ce  the  Cenomani  and  Veneti,  who 
wore  allied  with  Rome ;  now  the  levy  of  the  Umbrians  was 
directed  to  advance  from  their  native  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Boii,  and  to  inflict  all  the  injury  which  they 
oould  think  of  on  the  enemy  upon  his  own  soil.  The  militia 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  was  to  occupy  the  Apennines, 
and  if  possible  to  obstruct  the  passage  till  the  regular  troops 
oould  arrive.  A  reserve  was  formed  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Throughout  all  Italy,  which  on  this  occasion  recog- 
nized its  true  champion  in  Rome,  the  men  capable  of  service 
were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were 
collected. 

All  this,  however,  required  time.  For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.  The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
weakly  defended,  and  plundered  unopposed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territory,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  already  at  Clusium,  three  days'  march  from 
Rome,  when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Papus,  appeared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Etruscan  militia, 
which  after  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in 
rear  of  the  Gauls,  followed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  after  the  two  armies  had  already  en 
camped  and  the  bivouac  fires  were  kindled,  the  Celtic  in 
fantry  again  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
Faesulac  (Fiesole) :  the  cavalry  occupied  the  advanced 
posts  during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  next 
morning.  When  t})e  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched  their 
camp  close  upon  the  enemy,  became  aware  of  his  departure, 
they  imagined  that  the  host  had  begun  to  disperse,  and 
marched  hastily  in  pursuit.  The  Gauls  had  reckoned  on 
this  very  result :  their  infantry,  which  had  rested  and  was 
drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well-chosen  battle-field  the 
Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from  its  forced  march 
&tigued  and  disordered.  Six  thousand  men  fell  afler  a 
furious  combat,  and  the  rest  of  the  militia,  which  had  been 
oompelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would  have  perished 
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had  not  the  oousular  army  appeared  just  in  time.  This 
induced  the  Gauls  to  return  homeward.  Their  dexterously 
contrived  plan  for  preventing  the  union  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  and  annihilating  the  weaker  in  detail,  had  only  paxw 
tially  been  successful ;  now  it  seemed  to  them  advisable 
first  of  all  to  place  in  security  their  considerable  booty. 
For  the  sake  of  an  easier  line  of  march  they  proceeded 
from  the  district  of  Chiusi,  where  they  were,  to  the  level 
coast,  and  were  marching  along  the  shore,  when  they  found 
an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  way.  It  was  the  Sardinian 
legions,  which  had  landed  at  Pisae ;  and,  when  they  arrived 
too  late  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  had  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  motion  and  were  advancing 
along  the  coast  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  march  of  the 
Battle  of  Gauls.  Near  Telamon  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
TeiMDon.  Ombrone)  they  met  with  the  enemy.  While 
the  Roman  infantry  advanced  with  close  front  along  the 
great  road,  the  cavalry,  led  by  the  consul  Gains  Atilius 
Regulus  in  person,  made  a  side  movement  so  as  to  take  the 
Grauls  in  flank,  and  to  acquaint  the  other  Roman  army  under 
Papus  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  arrival.  A  hot  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  along  with  many  brave 
Romans  Regulus  fell ;  but  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  life  in 
vain  :  his  object  was  gained.  Papus  became  aware  of  the 
conflict,  and  guessed  how  matters  stood  ;  he  hastily  arrayed 
his  legions,  and  on  both  sides  the  Celtic  host  was  now 
pressed  by  the  Romans.  Courageously  it  made  its  disposi- 
tions for  the  double  conflict,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  and 
Insubres  against  the  troops  of  Papus,  4he  Alpine  Taurisd 
and  the  Boii  against  the  Sardinian  legions;  the  cavalry 
combat  pursued  its  course  apart  on  the  flank.  The  forooi 
were  in  numbers  not  unequally  matched,  and  the  desperate 
position  of  the  Gauls  impelled  them  to  the  most  obstinate 
resistance.  But  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  accustomed  only  to 
close  fighting,  gave  way  before  the  missiles  of  the  Roman 
skirmishers  ;  in  the  hand-to-hand  combat  the  better  temper 
of  the  Roman  weapons  placed  the  Gauls  at  a  disadvantage , 
and  at  last  an  attack  in  flank  by  the  victoiious  Roman  cav 
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■Irj  decided  the  day.  The  Celtic  horsemen  made  their 
escape;  the  infantry,  wedged  in  between  the  sea  and  the 
three  Roman  armies,  had  no  means  of  flight :  10,000  Celts, 
with  their  king  Conoolitanus,  were  taken  prisoners ;  40,000 
others  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Aneroestus  and  his 
attendants  had,  after  the  Celtic  fashion,  put  themselves  to 
death* 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  Romans  were  firmly 
resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises  by  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  following  year  (530)  the  Boil  submitted 
without   resistance  along  with   the   Lingones ; 
^^  and  in  the  year  after  that  (531)  the  Anares ;  so 

Th«  Oeiti  that  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Po  was  in  the  bauds 
ihflirowB        of  the  Romans.    The  conquest  of  the  northern 


side  of  the  river  cost  a  more  serious  struggle. 
Gaius  Flaminius  crossed  the  river  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory  of  the  Anares  (somewhere  near  Pia- 
oenza)  in  531  ;  but  during  the  passage,  and  still 
more  while  making  good  his  footing  on  the  other  side,  he 
suffered  so  heavy  losses  and  found  himself  with  the  river  in 
his  rear  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  that  he  made  a  capitulap 
tion  with  the  enemy  to  secure  a  free  retreat,  which  the  Insu- 
bres  foolishly  conceded.  Scarce,  however,  had  he  escaped 
when  he  appeared  in  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  and, 
united  with  them,  advanced  for  the  second  time  from  the 
north  into  the  canton  of  the  Insubres.  The  Gauls  per- 
ceived what  was  now  the  object  of  the  Romans,  when  it 
was  too  late :  they  took  from  the  temple  of  their  goddess 
the  golden  standards  called  the  "immoveable,"  and  with 
their  whole  levy,  50,000  strong,  they  offered  battle  to  the 
Romans.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  critical :  they 
were  stationed  with  their  back  to  a  river  (perhaps  the 
Oglio),  separated  from  home  by  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
left  to  depend  for  aid  in  battle  as  well  as  for  their  line  of 
retre-at  on  the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani.  lliere 
was,  however,  no  choice.  The  Gauls  fighting  in  the  Roman 
ranks  were  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream ;  on  th« 
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nght  bank,  opposite  to  the  Insubres,  the  BoDian  legions  wert 
drawn  up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  thej 
might  not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  their  dubioui 
allies. 

In  this  way  undoubtedly  the  river  cut  off  their  retreat, 
Had  their  homeward  route  lay  through  the  hostile  army. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  Roman  dis- 
eipline  achieved  the  victory,  and  the  army  cut  its  way 
through :  once  more  the  Roman  tactics  had  redeemed  the 
blunders  of  the  general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a  triumph 
only  through  popular  favour  in  opposition  to  the  just  decree 
of  the  senate.  Gladly  would  the  Insubres  have  made  peace ; 
but  Rome  required  unconditional  subjection,  and  things  had 
not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  help  of  their  northern  kinsmen ;  and,  with 
30,000  mercenaries  whom  they  had  raised  amongst  these 
and  their  own  levy,  they  received  the  two  consular  armies 
advancing  once  more  in  the  following  year  (532) 
from  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  to  invade 
their  land.  Various  obstinate  combats  took  place ;  in  a 
diversion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres  against  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Clastidium  (Casteggio,  below  Pavia),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Virdumarus  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus.  But,  afler  a 
battle  partially  gained  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  Gnaeus  Scipio  took  by 
assault  Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and  the 
capture  of  that  town  and  of  Coraum  terminated  their  resist- 
ance. Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely 
ioiMiiarfMi  vanquished,  and  as,  just  before,  the  Romans  had 
^  "**'  shown  to  the  Hellenes  in  the  war  with  the  pi- 
rates the  difference  between  a  Roman  and  a  Greek  sovo* 
reignty  of  the  seas,  so  they  had  now  brilliantly  demon- 
strated that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend  the  gates  of  Italy 
against  freebooters  on  land  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Greece,  and  that 
m  spite  of  all  internal  quarrels  Italy  presented  a  united 
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front  to  the  oommon  enemj,  while  Greece  exhibited  distrao 
tion  and  discord. 

The  boundai  J  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  thf 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Romans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  Cenomani  and 
Veneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time, 
however,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory  and  to 
Romanise  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  • 
uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  norUi- 
west  of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular 
(first  in  516)  appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts 
ratber  than  wars,  and,  often  as  the  cantons  and  valleys  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  Roman  sovereignty  in  that  quarter 
was  ordinarily  but  an  empty  name.  The  expedition  to 
Istria  also  (533)  appears  not  to  have  aimed  at 
much  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  last  lurk 
ing-places  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  communication  by  land  along  the  coast  between  the  Italian 
conquests  of  Rome  and  her  acquisitions  on  the  other  shore. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Po 
were  doomed  irretrievably  to  destruction ;  for,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  the  ties  connecting  the  Celtic  nation,  none 
of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons  took  part  with  their  Italian 
kinsmen  except  for  money,  and  the  Romans  looked  on  the 
latter  not  only  as  their  national  foes,  but  as  the  usurpers  of 
their  natural  heritage.  The  extensive  assignations  of  land 
in  522  had  already  filled  the  whole  territory  b(v 
tween  Picenum  and  Ariminum  with  Roman 
colonists;  further  measures  of  the  same  character  were 
*:aken,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dislodge  and  extirpate  a 
oalf-barbarous  population  like  the  Celtic,  but  partially  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  destitute  of  walled  towns.  The 
great  northern  highway,  which  had  been,  probably  some 
eighty  years  earlier,  carried  by  way  of  Otricoli  to  Nami, 
and  had  shortly  before  been  prolonged  to  the  newly-founded 
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fortress  of  Spoletium  (514),  was  now  (534)  oar 
ried,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Flaminian  **  road, 
by  way  of  the  newly  established  market-village  Forura 
Flaminii  (near  Foligno),  through  the  pass  of  Furlo  to  the 
eoast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from  Fanum  (Fano)  to 
Ariminum  ;  it  was  the  first  artificial  road  which  crossed  tht 
Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian  seas.  Great  zeal 
was  manifested  in  covering  the  newly  acquired  fertile  terri- 
tory with  Roman  townships.  Already  on  the  Po  itself  the 
strong  fortress  of  Placentia  (Piacenza)  had  been  founded  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  river ;  already  had  Cremona  been 
laid  out  on  the  lefl  bank,  and  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Mutina  (Modena),  in  the  territory  acquired  from  the  Boii 
on  the  right,  had  far  advanced ;  already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  further  assignations  of  land  and  for  oontiiitt" 
ing  the  highway,  when  a  sudden  event  interrupted  the  Bo> 
mans  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  suooessea* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAICLOAR   AND   HANVIBAI. 

Tarn  treaty  with  Bomeun51^gave  to  the  Caithaginhuif 

pea3e,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.    That  the 

Bttutionof     tribute  of  the  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now 

after  the         flowed  into  the  enemy's  exchequer  instead  of 


the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least  part  of 
their  loss.  They  felt  a  fer  keener  regret  when  they  found 
that  Uiey  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopolizing  all  the 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment 
They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of  commercial  policy 
broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  commanded,  converted 
since  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open  thorough&re  for  all 
nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy  rendered  completely 
independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Nevertheless  the  peaceful 
Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
this  result.  They  had  met  with  similar  blows  already ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with  the  Massiliots,  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what  they  had  previously 
possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  possessions  which  they  re 
tained,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  prosperity.  But  in 
truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these  at  least  would 
continue  in  their  hands  1 

The  demands  made  by  B^ulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget;  and  if 
Rome  should  now  renew  from  Lilybaeum  the  enterprise 
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which  she  had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italj^ 
Carthage  would  undoubtedly  fell,  unless  the  perversity  of 
the  enemy  or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
mtervene  to  save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the 
present ;  but  the  ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a 
thread,  and  they  knew  what  public  opinion  in  Rome  thOkghf 
of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  bo  thai 
Rome  was  not  yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and 
was  content  with  Italy ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  depended  on  that  contentment^  the  prospect 
was  but  a  sorry  one ;  and  where  was  the  'security  that  the 
Romans  might  not  find  it  even  convenient  for  their  Italian 
policy  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  to  subjection  their 
African  neighbour  1 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513 
j^j  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ 

War  party       it  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of 

and  peace  *■ 

pwtyin  the  war;  not  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 

defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor  even  with  the 
direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost,  but  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  war  of  annihi- 
lation is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  indefinitely,  im- 
pending over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more  resolute,  juid 
more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately  prepare  for 
the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable  moment, 
and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  ofiensive  tactic*— 
always  find  themselves  hampered  by  the  indolent  and  cow- 
ardly mass  of  the  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the 
final  struggle.  So  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  for  peace 
and  a  party  for  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  them* 
selves  with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former 
found  its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of 
the  Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Ilanno  ths 
Groat,  OS  he  was  called  ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
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leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  miich-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whom 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feud 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when 
the  Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  irstigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  fhistrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity — and  particularly  that 
of  their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army — Ha^ 
milcar  Baroa,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emer- 
gency solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mand, and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even  when 
they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when  the 
indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
selfcontrol  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he 
was  able  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexter 
OQS  treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly 

short  time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and 
W.  to  recall  rebellious  Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end 

of  517). 
During  this  war  the  patriot  party  had  kept  silence, 
BOW  it  spoke  out  the  louder.     On  the  one  hand  this  catas- 
trophe had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  perni- 
dous  character  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity 
theii   coterie-policy,  their   leanings  towards  the   Romans. 
On  the  other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  which  Rome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  show^ 
Vol.  11.— 5*  >^ 
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plainly  even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaratior  of  war  by 
Rome  was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damoclet 
over  Carthage,  and  that,  if  Carthage  in  her  present  circum* 
stances  went  to  war  with  Rome,  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  the  downfall  of  the  Phoenician  dominion  in 
Libya.  Probably  there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  wko^ 
despairing  of  the  future  of  their  country,  counselled  emi» 
gration  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic;  who  could  blama 
them?  But  minds  of  the  nobler  order  disdain  to  save 
themselves  apart  from  their  nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  deriving  enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in 
which  the  multitude  of  good  men  despair.  They  accepted 
the  new  conditions  just  as  Rome  dictated  them ;  no  oourse 
was  lefb  but  to  submit  and,  adding  f^esh  bitterness  to  their 
former  hatred,  carefully  to  cherish  and  husband  resentment 
—that  last  resource  of  an  injured  nation.  They  then  took 
steps  towards  a  political  reform.*  They  had  become  suffi- 
dently  convinced  of  the  incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in 
power :  the  fact  that  the  governing  lords  had  even  in  the 
last  war  neither  forgotten  their  spite  nor  learned  greater 
wisdom,  was  shown  by  the  effrontery  bordering  on  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  now  instituted  proceedings  against 
Hamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the  mercenary  war,  because 
he  had  without  authority  from  the  government  promised 
money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had  the  club  of  officers 
and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow  this  rotten  and 
wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have  ^Encountered 
much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would  have  met 
with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Rome,  with  which  the 

*  Our  accounts  as  to  these  events  are  not  only  imperfect  but  one 
rided,  for  of  coarse  it  was  the  version  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  party 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  annalists.  Even,  however,  in  our 
mutilated  and  distorted  accounts  (the  most  important  are  those  of  Fabi 
08,  in  Polyb.  iii.  8 ;  Appian,  Hup,  4 ;  and  Diodorus,  xxv.  p.  667)  the 
relations  of  the  parties  appear  dearly  enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gosup  by 
which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the  '^  revolutionary  oombina* 
tion  *'  {hcuffila  xwp  novt]()ordron  avQomwv)  specimens  may  be  had  il 
Nepos  (Ham,  3),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  a  paralleL 
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diie&  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already  maintained 
relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the  circum* 
ilance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had  to  be 
created  without  allowing  the  Romans,  or  their  own  govern* 
ment  with  its  Roman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly  aware 
of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  lefl  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chief? 
^^^„  of  the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 

tauuntLDdtt-  exclusive  privileges  and  of  the  public  property. 
It  was  merely  proposed  and  carried,  that  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Libyan  war 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  troops,  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled,  and  the  latter 
should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for  all  Africa  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
hold  a  position  independent  of  the  governing  corporations — 
his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional  monarchical 
power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship— and  that  he  could  only 
be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly .•  Even  the  choice  of  a  successor  was  to  be  vested  not 
in  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  army,  that  is,  in 
the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as  Gerusiasts  or  offi- 
cers, who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along  with  the  genes 
raL  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was  reserved  to 
the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  war 
party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special  domain. 

"Die  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form,  Wai*a 
with  the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased  ;  only 
a  short  time  previously  the  "  city  of  a  hundred  gate^," 
Theveste  (Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.     The  task  of  continuing  this  border  war* 

*  The  Bardne  family  oondude  the  most  important  state  treaties 
■ad  tbe  ratification  of  the  governing  board  is  a  formality  (Pol  iii.  21), 
Rooie  enters  her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iiL  16). 
The  position  of  that  fiunily  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  refccmbler 
that  of  the  Princes  of  Omnge  towards  the  States-General. 
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&re,  which  was  allotted  to  the  new  sommander-in-chief  of 
Africa,  was  not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent 
the  Carthaginian  government,  which  was  allowed  to  do  as  it 
liked  in  its  own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitly  conniving  at 
the  decrees  passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  populai 
assembly ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  reoognixe  iti 
significance  at  all. 

Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the  very 
Ham!ioar>i  Tnax!,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  In 
warpK^eota.  ^.^j^  Libyan  wars  that  &te  had  destined  him,  if 
any  one,  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  noble  struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly 
than  by  him.  The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ; 
but  what  sort  of  armyl  The  Carthaeinian 
civic  militia  had  fought  not  badly  under  Hf^ 
milcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but  he  knew  well, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants  and  manu&u)- 
turers  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril  for  once 
to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers.  The 
patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent  offi- 
cers, but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  cultivated 
class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen-militia, 
at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Libyphoenician  cavalry.  The 
task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general  like 
Hamilcar,  but  possible  even  for  him  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.  But 
he  had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state  reve- 
nues of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.  '  The  wai*fare  which  he 
waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to 
carry  out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.  Bui 
further,  Hamilcar  was  not  only  a  military  chief 
.«e  was  also  a  party  leader.  In  opposition  to  the  implacAi* 
ole  governing  party,  which  eagerly  but  patiently  waited 
for  an  cpportunity  of  overthrowing  him,  he  had  to  seek 
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tapport  among  the  citizens;  wd  although  their  leaders 
might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multUade  was  deeplj 
eorrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  pyatem  of  corrup 
tion  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  fcx  it.  lu  particu- 
lar emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might  for 
the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happoMs  even  with  the 
most  yenal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for 
his  plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  executed  after  a 
series  of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with 
regnlar  consignments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the 
mob  in  good  humour.  [Thus  compelled  to  ^eg  or  to  buy 
from  the  lukewarm  and  venal  multitude  perniission  to  save 
it ;  compelled  to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom 
he  hated  and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the 
price  of  humiliation  and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable 
for  his  ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised 
traitors  to  their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of 
his  native  city,  his  plans  and  his  contempt — the  noble  hero 
stood  with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irre- 
solution of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both 
and  defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and 
men  for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  wore  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish./  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  a&r  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  leA 
CSarthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age 
to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  tc 
the  Roman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago— the  ^'  lion's  brood,"  as  he  called  them 
— in  the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius^ 
and  of  his  hatred. 

TIh   new  commander-in-chief  of  Libya  departed  frcitt 
a«adku        Carthage  immediately  afler  the  termination^  of 
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^^^^^^^^      the  mercenary  war  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of 
Bp«in.  518).     He  apparently  meditated  an  expeditioB 

against  the  free  Libyans  in  the  west.  Hie 
trmy,  wnich  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marchec 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faith 
(ul  associate  Hasdrubat.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  he 
had  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  land 
ed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives-^ 
with  people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orden 
from  his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  com* 
plained.  They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he 
neglected  the  aflairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once 
more  rebelled,  his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually 
routed  them  that  for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity 
on  the  frontier,  and  several  tribes  hitherto  independent  sub- 
«^.  j^  mitted  to  pay  tribute.     What  he  personally  did 

Jjpi^^  of  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  in  de- 
tail. His  achievements  compelled  Cato  the 
elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld  in 
Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim,  not- 
withstanding all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  no 
king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamilcar 
Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a  genera] 
way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life 
(518-526),  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  flghting 
bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scham- 
horst  just  as  his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity. 
During  the  next  eight  years  (527-534)  the  heii 
of  his  office  and  of  his  plans,  his  son-in-law  Has- 
drubal, prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  his  master  the  work 
which  Hamilcar  had  begun.  Instead  of  the  small  entrepdt 
(bi  trade,  which,  along  with  the  protectorate  of  Gades,  wasj 
all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  possessed  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as  a  dependency  of  Libya, 
a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Spain  by  the  gene* 
ralship  of  Hamilcar,  and  confirmed  by  the  adroit  state» 
manship  of  Hasdrubal     The  fairest  regions  of  Spain,  tn€ 
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southern  and  eastern  coasts,  became  Phoenician  provinces. 
Towns  were  founded ;  above  all,  "  Spanish  Carthage  * 
(Cartagena)  was  established  by  Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good 
harbour  along  the  soutli  coast,  containing  the  splendid 
"  royal  castle  "  of  its  founder.  Agriculture  flourished,  and 
ritill  more  mining  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena,  which  a  century  after 
irards  had  a  yearly  produce  of  more  than  £360,000  (36,- 
000,000  sesterces).  Most  of  the  communities  as  far  as  the 
Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage  and  paid  tribute  to  it 
Hasdrabal  skilfully  by  every  means,  even  by  intermarriage, 
attached  the  chiefs  to  the  interests  of  Carthage.  Thus 
Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a  rich  market  for  its  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  not  only  did  the  revenues  of  the 
province  sustain  the  army,  but  there  remained  a  balance  to 
be  remitted  to  Carthage  and  reserved  for  future  use.  The 
province  at  the  same  time  formed  and  trained  the  army ; 
regular  levies  took  place  in  the  territory  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  incorporated  with  Cartha- 
ginian corps.  Contingents  and  mercenaries,  as  many  as 
were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the  dependent  communities. 
During  his  long  life  of  warfare  the  soldier  found  in  the 
camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a  substitute  for  patriotism 
in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
great  leaders.  Constant  conflicts  with  the  brave  Iberians 
and  Celts  created  a  serviceable  infantry,  to  co-operate  with 
the  ezoellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were 
TbeOartiia.  ^Howed  to  go  on.  The  citizens  were  not  a&ked 
^■«go^  for  regular  contributions,  but  on  the  contrary 
ttM»Bai>»  derived  benefit  from  the  acquisition  ;  commerce 
recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish  army  with 
ita  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes  soon  became 
•o  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  particular  emergen- 
«neSy  such  aa  after  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  eflect  the  despatch  of 
oonsiderable  reinforcements  of  African  troops  to  Spain,  and 
the  govemiTig  party,  whether  well  or  ill  aflected,  had  U 
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maintain  silence,  or  at  anj  rate  to  content  themselves  witk 
ocmplaining  to  each  other  or  to  their  friends  in  Roms 
r^arding  the  demi^ogic  ofiicers  and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Rome  too  nothing  took  place  caleulated 
The  BonuA  seriously  to  affect  the  course  of  Spanish  affiurs 
Ed^^fiSl^  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  tht 
•*>>M*  Romans  was  undoubtedly  their  very  waut  of 

acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  remote  peninsttk 
-—which  was  certainly  also  Hamilcar's  main  reason  ibi 
selecting  Spain  and  not,  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  Africa  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  explan» 
tions  with  which  the  Carthaginian  genends  met  the  Roman 
commissioners  sent  to  Spain  to  procure  information  on  the 
spot,  and  their  assurances  that  all  this  was  done  only  to 
provide  the  means  of  promptly  paying  the  war-contribu* 
tions  to  Rome,  could  not  possibly  find  belief  in  the  senate. 
But  they  probably  discerned  only  the  immediate  object  of 
Ham  Hoar's  plans,  viz.,  to  procure  compensation  in  Spain  for 
the  tribute  and  the  traffic  of  the  islands  which  Carthage  had 
lost ;  and  they  deemed  an  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  particular  an  invasion  of  Italy  from 
Spain — as  is  evident  (both  from  express  statements  to  that 
effect  and  from  the  whole  state  of  the  case — absolute  impos- 
sibilities. Many,  of  cojurse,  among  the  peace  party  in  Car- 
thage saw  further ;  but,  whatever  they  might  think,  they 
could  hardly  be  much  inclined  to  enlighten  their  Roman 
friends  as  to  the  impending  storm,  which  the  Carthaginian 
authorities  had  long  been  unable  ^to  prevent,  or  that  step 
would  accelerate,  instead  of  averting,  the  crisis ;  and  even 
if  they  did  so,  such  denunciations  proceeding  from  partisans 
would  justly  be  received  with  great  caution  at  Rome.  By 
degrees,  certainly,  the  inconceivably  rapid  and  mighty 
extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  could  not  but 
excite  the  observation  and  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Romans.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  later  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  they  did  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  it. 
About  the  year  528,  mindful  of  their  newborn 
Hellenism,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  thf 
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ewo  Greek  or  semi-Greek  towns  on  the  e&st  coast  of  Spain, 
Zacynthus  or  Saguntum  (Murviedro,  not  far  in.ra  Valencia), 
and  £mporiae  (Ampurias) ;  and  when  they  ac^painted  th€ 
Carthaginian  general  Hasdrubal  that  they  had  done  so,  they 
at  the  same  time  warned  him  not  to  push  his  conquestt 
ver  the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised  compliance.  This 
was  not  done  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land 
route— no  treaty  would  fetter  the  general  who  should 
undertake  such  an  enterprise — but  partly  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  material  power  of  the  Spanish  Carthaginians  which 
began  to  be  dangerous,  partly  to  secure,  in  the  free  com- 
munities between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  whom  Rome 
thus  took  under  her  protection,  a  basis  of  operations  in  case 
of  its  being  necessary  to  land  and  make  war  in  Spain.  In 
reference  to  the  impending  war  with  Carthage,  which  the 
senate  did  not  fail  to  see  was  inevitable,  they  hardly  appre- 
hended any  greater  inconvenience  from  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Spain  than  that  they  might  be  compelled  to 
send  some  legions  thither,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
somewhat  better  provide^  with  money  and  soldiers  than, 
without  Spain,  he  would  have  been  ;  they  were  at  any  rate 
firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
586  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  be  tha 
ease,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, — a 
coarse  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  fete  of 
Spain.  Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
tiie  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  which  probably  induced  friends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.  Lastly, 
daring  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to 
Apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  delay  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  there  ^as  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Gauls  in  she  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance,  for 
these,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  by  Rome 
to  allure  the  Transalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and  to 
renew  those  Celtic  migrations  which  were  still  fraught  witk 
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very  great  peril.  That  it  was  not  regard  either  for  th^ 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  which  with- 
held the  Romans  from  action,  is  self-evident ;  moreover,  if 
they  desired  war,  the  Spanish  feuds  furnished  at  any 
moment  a  ready  pretext;  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  this 
view  is  by  no  means  unintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  Roman  senate  in  dealing  with  this  mattef 
displayed  shortsightedness  and  slackness— fistults  which  were 
■till  more  inexcusably  manifested  in  their  mode  of  dealing 
at  the  same  epoch  with  Gallic  afiairs.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  was  always  more  remarkable  for  tenacity,  cunning, 
and  consistency,  than  for  grandeur  of  conception!  or  power 
of  rapid  organization — qualities  in  which  the  enemies  of 
Rome  from  Pyrrhus  down  to  Mithradates  often  surpassed 
her. 

^   Thus  the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly 
I_  conceived  project  of  Hamilcar.    The  means  of 

'HannibaL 

war  were  acquired — a  numerous  army  accus- 
tomed to  combat  and  to  conquer,  and  a  constantly  replen- 
ished exchequer ;  but  in  order  that  the  right  moment  might 
be  discovered  for  the  struggle  and  that  the  right  direction 
might  be  given  to  it  there  was  wanted  a  lead^rr.  The  man, 
whose  head  and  heart  had  in  a  desperate  emergency  and 
amidst  a  despairing  people  paved  the  way  for  their  deliver- 
ance, was  no  more,  when  it  became  possible  to  carry  out 
his  design.  Whether  his  successor  Hasdrubal  forbore  to 
make  the  attack  because  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  him 
to  have  not  yet  arrived,  or  whether,  a  statesman  rather  than 
a  general,  he  believed  himself  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  534,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  Carthaginian  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army  summoned  to  fill  his  place  Hannibal,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hamilcar.  He  was  still  a  young  man — born  in  505,  and 
now,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  but 
his  life  had  already  been  fraught  with  varied 
experience.  Hi:  first  recollections  pictured  to  him  his 
fiithcr  fighting  in  a  distant  land  and  conquering  on  Ercte; 
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06  shared  that  unconquered  f&  Jier's  fortunes,  and  sympa- 
thised with  hij  feelings,  on  the  peace  of  Catulus,  on  the  - 
bitter  return  home,  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  tha  - 
Libyan  war.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  followed  his  fathei 
U>  the  camp  ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  His  light 
and  firmly  built  frame  made  him  an  excellent  runnor  and 
fcncer,  and  a  fearless  rider ;  the  privation  of  sleep  did  not  \ 
affeot  him,  and  he  knew  like  a  soldier  how  to  enjoy  or  to  j 
want  his  food.  Although  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
camp,  he  possessed  such  culture  as  belonged  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  rank  in  his  day ;  in  Greek,  apparently  afler  he 
had  become  a  general,  he  made  such  progress  under  the 
guidance  of  his  intimate  friend  Sosilus  of  Sparta  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  state  papers  in  that  language.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  entered  the  army  of  his  father,  to  perform  his  first  ' 
feats  of  arms  under  the  paternal  eye  and  to  see  him  fall  in 
battle  by  his  side.  Thereafter  he  had  commanded  the  cav^ 
airy  under  his  sister's  husband,  Hasdrubal,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  brilliant  personal  bravery  as  well  as  by 
his  talenja^jas^ajeader.  The  voice  of  his  comrades  now 
summoned  him — the  tried,  although  youthful  general — to 
the  chief  command,  and  he  could  now  execute  the  designs 
for  which  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  lived  and 
died.  He  took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  and  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  His  contemporaries  tried  to  cast  stains  of 
various  sorts  on  his  character ;  the  Romans  charged  him 
with  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  with  covetousness  ;  and  it  is 
^ue  that  he  hated  as  only  Oriental  natures  know  how  to 
hate,  and  that  a  general  who  never  fell  short  of  money  and 
stores  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  covetous.  But 
though  anger  and  envy  and  meanness  have  written  his  his- 
Icny,  they  have  not  availed  to  mar  the  pure  and  noble 
image  which  it  presents.  Laying  .aside  wretched  inventions 
whidi  furnish  their  own  refutation,  and  some  things  which 
his  lieutenants,  particularly  Hannibal  Monomachus  and 
Mago  the  Samnite,  were  guilty  of  doing  in  his  name,  noth- 
ing occurs  in  the  accounts  regarding  him  which  may  not  be 
justified  in  the  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  intei* 
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national  law,  of  the  times ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  ha 
eombined  in  rare  perfection  discretion  and  enthusiasm,  ca» 
tion  and  energy.  He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  invent* 
ive  oraftiness,  which  forms  one  of  the  leadmg  traits  of  tht 
Phoenician  character ;  he  was  fond  of  taking  singular  at  4 
unexpected^^outes ;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  studied  thejdbaracter  of  his 
antagonists  with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled 
system  pf  espionage-— he  had  regular  spies  even  in  Rome — 
he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
himself  was  frequently  seen  wearing  disguis^  and  fiJse  hairi 
In  order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  other. 
Every  page  of  the  history  of  the  period  attests  his  genius 
as  a  general ;  and  his  gifts  asjt  itfttesman  were,  after  the 
peace  with  Rome,  no  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  his 
reform  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  and  in  the  unparal^ 
oiled  influence  which  as  a  foreign  exile  he  exercised  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  Eastern  powers.  The  power  which  he 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control 
over  an  army  of  various  nations  and  many  tongues — an 
army  which  never  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  hinu 
He  was  a  great  man ;  wherever  he  went,  he  riveted  the  eyes 
of  all. 

Hannibal  resolved  immediately  after  his  nomination  (in 
Rii]itnT«b«-  ^^®  spring  of  534)  to  commence  the  war.  The 
«tId*"^SS*  ^*"^  ^^  ^^®  Celts  was  still  in  a  ferment,  and  war 
Carthag*.  seemed  imminent  between  Rome  and  Mace- 
donia :  he  had  good  reason  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  with- 
out delay  and  to  carry  the  war  whithersoever  he  pleased, 
before  the  Romans  began  it  at  their  own  convenience  with 
a  descent  on  Africa.  His  army  was  soon  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  his  exchequer  was  tolerably  filled  by  means  of 
some  razzias;  but  the  Carthaginian  government  showed 
itself  far  from  desirous  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Rome.  The  place  of  Hasdrubal,  the  patriotic 
national  leader,  was  even  more  difficult  to  fill  in  Carthagt 
than  that  of  Hasdrubal  the  general  in  Spain ;  the  peace 
party  had  now  the  ascendancy  at  home,  and  persecuted  th« 
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leaders  of  the  war  party  with  political  indictments.  The 
rulers  who  had  already  cut  down  and  mutilated  the  plana 
of  Hamilcar  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  the 
unknown  young  man,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain,  to 
ejLeiiSso  his  youthful  patriotism  at  the  expense  of  the  state : 
utA  Hannibal  hesitated  personally  to  declare  war  in  open 
;^^poaition  to  the  legitimate  authorities.  He  tried  to  pro* 
Toke  the  Saguntines  to  break  the  peace ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  complaining  to  Rome.  When  the  Bomans 
on  receiving  their  complaint  nominated  a  commission,  he 
tried  to  drive  it  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  treating  it 
rudely ;  but  the  commissioners  saw  how  matters  stood  : 
they  kept  silence  iu  Spain,  with  Aiiw  to  lodge  complaints 
at  Carthage,  and  with  a  view  to  send  home  the  news  that 
Hannibal  was  ready  to  strike  and  that  war  was  imminent. 
Thus  the  time  passed  away  ;  accounts  had  already  come  of 
the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  suddenly  died 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Hasdrubal ;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
the  establishment  of  fortresses  was  carried  on  by  the 
Romans  with  redoubled  rapidity  and  energy  ;  preparations 
were  made  in  Rome  for  putting  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
insurrection  in  Illyria  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring. 
Every  day  was  precious ;  Hannibal  formed  his  resolution. 
He  sent  summary  intimation  to  Carthage  that  the  Sagun- 
tines were  making  aggressions  on  the  Torboletes,  subjects 
ef  Carthage,  and  he  must  therefore  attack  them  ;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  he  began  in  the  spring  of  535  the 
H^  siege  of   a  town  which  was  in    alliance  with 

Rome,  or  in  other  words,  war  against  Rome. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  views  and  counsels  that 
would  prevail  in  Carthage  from  the  impre&sion  produced  in 
certain  circles  by  York's  capitulation.  AH  "  respectable 
men,"  it  was  said,  disapproved  an  attack  made  ''  without 
<M*ders ;  **  there  was  talk  of  disavowal,  of  surrendering  tho 
daring  officer.  But  whether  it  was  that  dread  of  the  army 
and  of  the  multitude  nearer  home  outweighed  in  the  Car 
thaginian  council  the  fear  of  Rome ;  or  that  they  perceived 
Ike  imposs'hility  of  retracing  such  a  step,  no\%  tliat  it  wai 
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taken ;  or  that  n.ere  inertness  prevented  any  definite  action, 
they  determined  at  length  to  do  nothing,  and  to  suffer  the 
war  to  go  on,  although  not  prepared  to  sanction  it.  Sagun* 
turn  defended  itself,  as  only  Spanish  towns  can  oondud 
their  defence :  had  the  Romans  showed  but  a  tithe  of  the 
energy  of  their  clients,  and  not  trifled  away  their  time  dtuw 
ing  the  eight  months'  siege  of  Saguntum  in  the  paltry  war- 
fare with  Illyrian  brigands,  they  might,  masters  as  they 
were  of  the  sea  and  of  places  suitable  for  landing,  have 
spared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  failing  to  grant  the  prc^ 
tection  which  they  had  promised,  and  might  perhaps  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  war.  But  they  delayed,  and 
the  town  was  at  length 4lkk en  by  storm.  When  HannibiU 
sent  the  spoil  for  distribution  to  Carthage,  patriotism  and 
«©al  for  war  were  roused  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  felt  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  distribution  cut  off 
all  prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with  Rome.  Accordingly, 
when  afler  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  a  Roman  embassy 
appeared  at  Carthage  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  and  of  the  Gerusiasts  present  in  the  CAmp,  and 
when  the  Roman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at 
justification,  broke  off  the  discussion  and,  gathering  up  hia 
robe,  declared  that  he  held  in  it  peace  and  war  and  that  the 
Oerusia  might  choose  between  them,  the  Gerusiasts  mud» 
tered  courage  to  reply  that  they  lefl  it  to  the  choice  of  the 

Roman ;  and  when  he  offered  war,  they  accepted 

it  (in  the  spring  of  536). 

Hannibal,  who  had  lost  a  whole  year  through  the  obsti- 

Prewmi-         "**^  resistance  of  the  Saguntines,  had  as  usual 

*^*kS!i  retired  for  the  winter  of  535-C  to  Cartagena^  to 

Italy.  make  all  his  preparations  on  the  one  hand  lot 

the  attack  of  Italy,  on  the  other  for  tihe  defenoe 
of  Spain  and  Africa ;  for,  as  he,  like  his  father  and  hif 
brother'in-law,  held  the  supreme  command  in  both  couii* 
tries,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  take  measures  also  for  the 
protection  of  his  native  land.  The  whole  mass  of  his  forcef 
amounted  to  about  120,000  infantry  and  16,000  cavalry; 
he  had  also  58  elephai.ts,  32  '][uinqueremes  manned,  and  IS 
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not  manned,  besides  the  elephants  and  vessels  remaining  at 
the  capital.  Excepting  a  few  Ligurians  among  the  I'ght 
troops,  there  were  no  mercenaries  in  this  Carthaginian 
army  ;  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  some  Phoenician 
squadrons,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Carthaginian  subjects 
ealled  out  for  service— Libyans  and  Spaniards.  To  insure 
the  fidelity  of  the  latter  the  general,  who  knew  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  gave  them  as  a  proof  of  his  con 
5dence  a  general  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  winter ; 
while,  not  sharing  the  narrow-minded  exclusiveness  o^ 
Phoenician  patriotism,  he  promised  to  the  Libyans  on  hip 
oath  the  citizenship  of  Carthage,  should  they  return  to 
Africa  victorious.  This  mass  of  troops  however  was  only 
destined  in  part  for  the  expedition  to  Italy.  Nearly  20,0(K' 
men  were  sent  to' Africa,  the  smaller  portion  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capital  and  the  Phoenician  territory  proper, 
the  majority  to  the  western  point  of  Africa.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain  12,000  in&ntry,  2500  cavalry,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  the  elephants  were  left  behind,  in  addition  to  the 
fleet  stationed  there ;  the  chief  command  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  were  entrusted  to  Hannibal's  younger 
brother  Hasdrubal.  The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage 
was  comparatively  weakly  garrisoned,  because  the  capital 
afforded  in  case  of  need  sufficient  resources ;  in  like  manner 
a  moderate  number  of  in&ntry  sufficed  for  the  present  in 
Spain,  where  new  levies  could  be  procured  with  ease, 
whereas  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  arms  spe- 
cially African — horses  and  elephants — was  retained  there. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  communications  between 
Spain  and  Africa:  with  that  view  the  fleet  remained  in 
Spain,  and  western  Africa  was  guarded  by  a  very  strong 
body  of  troops.  The  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  secured  not 
only  by  hostages  collected  from  the  Spanish  communities 
and  detained  in  the  stronghold  of  Saguntum,  out  by  the 
remoyal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  districts  where  they  were 
raised  to  other  quarters  (  the  East  African  militia  were 
moved  chiefly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  to  Western  Africa,  the 
Weat  African  tp  Car^>hage.     Adequate  provision  was  thus 
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made  for  defence.  As  to  oflfensive  measures,  a  squadron  of 
20  quinqueremes  with  1000  soldiers  on  board  was  to  sail 
from  Carthage  for  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  to  pillage  It, 
and  a  second  of  25  sail  was,  if  possible,  to  re-establish  itself 
at  Lilybaeum ;  Hannibal  believed  that  he  might  count 
upon  the  government  making  this  moderate  amount  of 
exertion.  With  the  main  army  he  determined  in  person  to 
invade  Italy ;  as  was  beyond  doubt  part  of  the  original  plan 
of  Hamiloar.  A  decisive  attack  on  Rome  was  only  poasiUe 
in  Italy,  as  a  similar  attack  on  Carthage  was  only  posnble 
in  Libya ;  as  certainly  as  Rome  meant  to  begin  her  next* 
campaign  with  the  latter,  so  certainly  ought  Carthage  not  to 
confine  herself  at  the  outset  to  any  secondary  object  of 
operations,  such  as  Sicily,  or  to  mere  defence-— defeat  would 
in  any  case  involve  equal  destruction,  but  victory  would  not 
yield  equal  fruit. 

But  how  could  Italy  be  attacked  1  He  might  succeed  in 
Method  of  reaching  the  peninsula  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  but 
attack.  j£  ^Y^^  project  was  to   be  no  mere  desperate 

adventure,  but  a  military  expedition  with  a  strategic  aim,  a 
nearer  basis  for  its  operations  was  requisite  than  Spain  or 
Africa.  Hannibal  could  not  rely  for  support  on  a  fleet  and 
a  fortified  harbour,  for  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea. 
As  little  did  the  territory  of  the  Italian  confederacy  present 
any  tenable  basis.  If  in  very  different  times,  and  in  spite 
of  Hellenic  sympathies,  it  had  withstood  the  shock  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  now  fall  to 
pieces  on  the  appearance  of  the  Phoenician  general ;  an 
invading  army  would  without  doubt  be  crushed  between 
the  network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  the  firmly  consoli- 
dated confederacy.  The  land  of  the  Ligurians  and  Celts 
alone  could  be  to  Hannibal,  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon 
in  his  very  similar  Russian  campaigns.  These  tribes  still 
smarting  under  their  scarcely  ended  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, alien  in  race  from  the  Italians,  and  feeling  their  «rery 
existence  endimgered  by  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  and 
highways  whose  first  coils  were  even  now  being  fastened 
around  them,  could  not  but  recognize  their  delivei ers  in  tfae 
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PhoeDician  armj  (which. numbered  iu  its  ranks  numerous 
Spanish  Celto),  and  would  serve  as  a  support  for  it  to  fall 
back  upon— a  source  whence  it  might  draw  supplies  and 
recruits.  Already  formal  treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
Boil  and  the  Insubres,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
•end  guides  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  procure  for 
it  a  good  reception  from  the  cognate  tribes  and  supplies 
along  its  voMte^  and  to  rise  against  the  Romans  as  soon  as  it 
should  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  In  fine,  the  state  of 
Roman  relations  with  the  East  led  the  Carthaginians  to  this 
same  quarter,  Macedonia,  which  by  the  victory  of  Sellasia 
had  re-established  its  sovereignty  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
at  variance  with  Rome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had 
exchanged  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Macedon  and  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  lived  as  an  exile  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  the  latter  had  refused  the  demand 
which  the  Romans  made  for  his  surrender.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  armies  from  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Karasu  anywhere  against  the  common  foe,  it  could  only  be 
done  on  the  Po.  Thus  everything  directed  Hannibal  to 
northern  Italy  ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  father  had  already 
been  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown  by  the  reconnoitring 
130^  party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Romans  to 

their  great  surprise  encountered  in  Liguria  in  524. 

The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route 
to  that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  the  Romans  nor  their  league  with  Mas* 
silia  could  have  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is  evident, 
and  was  shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities  fail  to  fur- 
nish us  with  several  of  the  elements,  on  which  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  would  depend,  and  which  cannot  bo 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Hannibal  had  to  choose  between 
two  evils.  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  the  unknown  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  naval  war, 
it  roust  have  seemed  to  him  the  better  course  to  accept 
the  assurances,  whicli  beyond  doubt  were  seriously  meant, 
of  the  Boii  and  Ir.subres,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  if  the 
army  should  land  at  Geiioa,  it  would  still  have  mountains 

Vol.  n.— 6 
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lo  cross ;  he  could  Lardly  know  exactly,  how  muA  smaller 
are  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Apennines  at  Crenoa 
than  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route 
which  he  took  was  the  primitiye  Celtic  route,  by  which 
many  much  lai^er  hordes  had  crossed  the  Alps :  the  all} 
and  deliverer  of  the  Celtic  nation  might  without  temerity 
venture  to  traverse  it* 

So  Hannibal  collected  the  troops,  destined  for  the  grand 
Dmrton  army,  in  Cartagena  at  the  beginning  of  the  fi^ 
•"^*'****^  vourable  season ;  there  were  90,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and 
a  third  Spaniards.  The  87  elephants  whidi  they  took  with 
them  were  probably  destined  rather  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  Gauls  than  for  serious  war&re.  Hannibal^s  infantry 
no  longer  needed,  like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  employ  otherwise  than  sparingly  and  with 
caution  tlmt  two-edged  weapon,  which  had  as  often  occa- 
sioned the  defeat  of  its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army.  With 
this  force  the  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  from  Car^ 
m^  tagena  towards  the  Ebro.     He  so  far  informed 

his  soldiers  asXo  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken,  particularly  as  to  the  connections  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Celts  and  the  resources  and  object  of  the  czpedi« 
tion,that  even  the  common  soldier,  whose  military  instincti 
lengthened  war  had  developed,  felt  the  clear  perception  and 
the  steady  hand  of  his  leader,  and  followed  him  with 
implicit  confidence  to  the  unknown  and  distant  land ;  and 
the  animated  address,  in  which  he  laid  before  them  tiie 
position  of  their  country  and  the  demands  of  the  RomanSi 
the  slavery  certainiy  reserved  for  their  dear  native  land^ 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they  could  surreih 
der  their  beloved  general  and  his  staff,  kindled  a  soldierly 
and  patriotic  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  Roman  state  was  in  a  plight,  such  as  easily  occurs 
PtMitka  of      f  ven  in  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristoo- 

*'  racies.     The  Romans  knew  doubtless  what  they 

wished  to  accomplish,  and  they  took  various  steps ;   buc 
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nothing  was  done  rightlj  or  at  the  right  time.  Thej^  might 
long  ago  have  been  masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and 
have  crushed  the  Celts;  the  latter  were  still  formidable^ 
and  the  former  were  open.  Thej  might  either  have  had 
friendship  with  Carthage,  had  they  honourably  kept  the 
m^  peace  of  518,  or,  had  th^j  not  been  disposed  for 

peace,  thej  might  long  ago  have  conquered  Car- 
tilage :  the  peace  was  practically  broken  by  the  seizure  of 
Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the  power  of  Carthage  to  recov* 
er  itself  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  Macedonia;  but  they 
had  forfeited  her  friendship  fur  a  trifling  gain.  There  must 
have  been  a  lack  of  some  leading  statesman  to  take  a  com- 
prehennve  view  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  on  all  hands 
either  too  little  was  done,  or  too  much.  Now  the  war 
began  at  a  time  and  at  a  place  which  they  had  allowed  the 
^^  enemy  to  determine ;  and,  with  all  their  well- 
jjjM*  founded  conviction  of  military  superiority,  they 
were  perplexed  as  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
and  the  course  to  be  followed  in  their  first  operations. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  more  than  half  a  million  of  ser- 
viceable soldiers ;  the  Roman  cavalry  alone  was  less  good, 
and  rdatively  less  numerous,  than  the  Carthaginian,  the 
former  constituting  about  a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth,  of  the 
whole  number  of  troops  taking  the  field.  None  of  the 
states  afiected  by  the  war  had  any  fleet  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  fleet. of  220  quinqueremes,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  western  sea.  The  natural 
and  proper  application  of  this  crushing  superiority  of  fores 
was  sell^vident.  It  had  been  long  settled  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing  in  Africa.  The  subsoi 
quent  turn  taken  by  events  had  compelled  the  Romans  to 
embrace  in  their  scheme  of  the  war  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  Spain,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanish  army  from  appear^ 
ing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage.  In  accordance  with  this 
l^an  they  ought  above  all,  when  the  war  had  been  pra4> 
tically  opened  by  Hannibal's  attack  on  Saguntum  in  tht 
fn^  .  beginning  of  585,  to  have  thrown  a  Romas 
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army  into  Spain  before  the  town  snooumbed ;  but  the} 
Delected  the  dictates  of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour 
For  eight  months  Saguntum  held  out  in  yaln :  when  th# 
town  passed  into  other  hands,  Rome  had  not  even  equipped 
her  armament  for  landing  in  Spain.  The  country,  howeveri 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  its 
tribes  were  not  only  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans,  but 
had  also,  like  the  Saguntines,  received  from  Roman  emit* 
saries  promises  of  speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be 
reached  by  sea  from  Italy  in  not  much  longer  time  than 
from  Cartagena  by  land :  had  the  Romans  started,  Uice  the 
Phoenicians,  in  April,  after  the  formal  declaration  of  wai 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  Hannibal  might  have 
encountered  the  Roman  legions  on  the  line  of  the  EInto. 
At  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  aud 

Hannibal  on  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^*®  S^^  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
ih«  Ebro.  Africa,  and  the  second  consul  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  ordered  to  the  Ebro;  but  he  proceeded  leis- 
urely, and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  Po,  he 
allowed  the  army  that  was  ready  for  embarkation  to  be 
employed  there,  and  formed  new  legions  for  the  Spanish 
expedition.  So  although  Hannibal  encountered  on  the  Ebro 
very  vehement  resistance,  it  proceeded  only  from  the  na- 
tives ;  and,  as  under  existing  circumstances  time  was  still 
more  precious  to  him  than  the  blood  of  his  men,  he  sur- 
mounted the  opposition  af\;er  some  months  with  the  loss  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  and  reached  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. That  the  Spanish  allies  of  Rome  would  be  sacrificed 
a  second  time  by  that  delay  might  have  been  as  certainly 
foreseen,  as  the  delay  itself  might  have  been  easily  avoided ; 
but  probably  even  the  expedition  to  Italy  itself,  which  in 
the  spring  of  536  must  not  have  been  anticipated 
in  Rome,  would  have  been  averted  bj  the  time- v 
appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  Hannibal  had  by  nc 
means  the  intention  of  sacrificing  his  Spanish  ^'  kingdom," 
and  throwing  himself  like  a  desperado  on  Italy.  The  tiuis 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia,  and  the  considerable  corps  wHch  hf 
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left  behind  for  the  occupition  of  the  ne'wly-won  territory 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  sufficiently  show  that, 
had  a  Roman  army  disputed  the  possession  of  Spain  with 
bim,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  withdraw  from  it ; 
and — which  was  the  main  point — had  the  Romans  been  able 
(0  delay  his  departure  from  Spain  for  but  a  few  weeks, 
winter  would  have  closed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  before 
Hannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African  expedition  would 
have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its  destination. 

Arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion 
frni>t>^^  ia  of  his  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolved 
®""^  on  from  the  first  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the 

soldiers  how  confident  their  general  was  of  success,  and  of 
counteracting  the  presentiment  that  his  enterprise  was  one 
of  those  from  which  there  is  no  return.  With  an  army  of 
50,000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  entirely  veteran  soldiers, 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  without  difficulty,  and  then  took 
the  coast  route  by  Narbonne  and  Nimes  through  the  Celtic 
territory,  which  was  opened  to  the  army  partly  by  the  con- 
nections previously  formed,  partly  by  Carthaginian  gold, 
partly  by  arms.  It  was  not  till  it  arrived  in  the  end  of 
July  at  the  Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  that  a  serious  resist- 
Wpioat  ance  appeared  to  await  it.  The  consul  Scipio, 
^'••■'^**'  who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  had  landed  at  Mas* 
silia  (about  the  end  of  June),  had  there  been  informed  that 
he  had  come  too  late  and  tbitt  ilannibal  had  crossed  not 
only  the  Ebro  but  the  Pyrenees.  On  receiving  these  ao- 
coontSy  which  appear  to  have  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  to  the  course  and  the  object  of  Hannibal,  the  con* 
sal  had  temporarily  abandoned  his  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
had  resolved  in  connection  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  that 
region,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Massiliots  and 
thereby  under  that  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  Phoenicians  on 
iy^--„  ^  the  Rhone,  and  to  obstruct  their  passage  of  the 
ibtBBoM.  river  and  their  march  into  Italy.  Fortunately 
for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  meant  to 
croM,  there  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general  levy  of  the 
Celts,  while  the  consul  himself  with  his  army  of  22,000  ii^ 
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fantry  and  2000  horse  was  itill  in  Massilia,  four  dayif 
march  fiirther  down  the  stream.  The  messengers  of  tb^ 
Gaiiio  levy  hastened  to  inform  him*  It  was  the  object  ol 
Hannibal  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numeroiui  cavalry 
and  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the  eyes  of  thp 
enemy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio ;  and  he  possessed 
not  a  single  boat.  He  immediately  gave  directions  that  all 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  numerous  navigators  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  bought  up  at  any 
price,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  boats  should  be  supplied  by 
rafls  made  from  felled  trees,  so  that  all  the  numerous  army 
could  be  conveyed  over  in  one  day*  While  this  was  done, 
a  strong  division  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  up  the  stream  till  they  reached  a  suita* 
ble  point  for  crossing,  which  they  found  undefended,  situ- 
ated two  short  days'  march  above  Avignon.  Here  they 
crossed  the  river  on  hastily  constructed  rafts,  with  the  view 
of  then  moving  down  on  the  left  bank  and  taking  the  Gauls, 
who  were  impeding  the  passage  of  the  main  army,  in  the 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  they  had  reach- 
ed the  Rhone,  and  of  the  third  after  Hanno's  departure,  the 
preconcerted  smoke-signals,  which  Hannibal  was  anxiously 
expecting  from  the  division  that  had  been  detached,  arose 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Just  as  the  Gauls,  seeing  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  of  boats  began  to  move,  were  hastening  to 
occupy  the  bank,  their  camp  behind  them  suddenly  burst 
into  flames.  Surprised  and  divided,  they  were  unable 
either  to  withstand  the  attack  or  to  resist  the  passage,  and 
they  dispersed  in  hasty  flight* 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  occupyibg  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  urgent  messaget  that 
came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  He  distrusted  their 
accounts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  detaching  a  weak 
Roman  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  detachment  found  the  whole  enemy's 
army  already  transported  to  that  bank,  and  occupied  in 
bring ng. over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on  thi 
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right  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly  engaged 
some  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of  Avignon 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  complete  its  reconi 
oaissance — ^the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and  Phoeni- 
cians in  this  war-^it  hastily  returned  to  report  at  head- 
quarters. Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste  with  all 
his  troops  for  Avignon ;  but,  when  he  arrived  there,  even 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  elephants  had  already  taken  its  departure 
three  days  ago,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  consul  but  to 
return  with  weary  troops  and  little  credit  to  Massilia,  and 
to  revile  the  "  cowardly  flight "  of  the  Punic  leader.  Thus 
the  Romans  had  for  the  third  time  through  pure  negligence 
abandoned  their  allies  and  an  important  line  of  defence ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  sacrificed  the  real  means  of  repairing 
their  error  by  passing  after  this  first  blunder  from  mistaken 
slackness  to  ihistaken  haste,  and  by  still  attempting  without 
any  prospect  of  success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
with  so  much  certainty  a  few  days  before.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Alps ;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy — the  Po  might  have  beec 
readied  by  way  of  Genoa  in  seven  days — and  had  united 
with  his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
he  might  have  at  least  prepared  a  formidable  reception  for 
the  enemy.  But  not  only  did  he  lose  precious  time  in  the 
march  to  Avignon,  but,  able  as  other^se  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  political  courage  or  the  military  sagacity  to 
change  the  destination  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  circum 
stances  required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother 
Ghiaeus  to  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to 

Hannibal,  who  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  had  as* 
^^^^  sembled  the  army  and  explained  to  his  troops 
MMof       the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  brought 

^^  forward  the  Celtic  chief  Magilus  himself,  who 
had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  address  the  army 
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through  an  interpreter,  meanwhile  continued  his  march  tc 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  without  obstruction.  Which  of  tiiese 
passes  he  should  choose,  could  not  be  at  once  determined 
either  by  the  shortness  of  the  route  or  by  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  he  had  no  time  to  lose  either 
in  circuitous  routes  or  in  combat.  He  had  necessarily  to 
select  a  route  which  should  be  practicable  £>r  his  baggage^ 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  elephants,  and  in  which  an 
army  could  procure  sufficient  means  of  subsistence  either 
by  friendship  or  by  force ;  for,  although  Hannibal  had  made 
preparations  to  convey  provisions  afler  him  on  beasts  of 
burden,  these  could  only  meet  for  a  few  days  the  wants 
of  an  army  which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great  losses, 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
coast  route,  which  Hannibal  abstained  from  taking  not 
because  the  Romans  obstructed  it,  but  because  it  would 
have  led  him  away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only 
two  well-known  routes  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul 
to  Italy  in  ancient  times :  *  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vre)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini 
(by  Susa  or  Fenestrelles  to  Turin),  and  that  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  leading  into  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi  (to  Aosta  and  Ivrea).  The  former  route  is  the 
shorter;  but,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it 
passes  by  the  impracticable  and  unfruitful  valleys  of  the 
Drac,  the  Romanche,  and  the  upper  Durance,  through  a 
diflicult  and  poor  mountain  country,  and  requires  at  least  a 
seven  or  eight  days'  mountain  march.  A  military  road  was 
first  constructed  there  by  Pompeius,  to  furnish  a  shortei 
communication  between  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul. 

The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  somewhat  longer^ 
but^  ailer  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the  eaat» 

*  It  wu  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  route  by  Mont  Cenia  b» 
same  a  military  road.  The  eastern  passes,  such  as  that  over  the  Po» 
Dine  Alps  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard — which,  moreover,  was  only  oo» 
verted  into  a  military  road  by  Caesar  and  Augustus — are,  of  course,  Is 
this  case  out  of  the  question. 
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era  boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Is^re,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  Cham* 
b6ry  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the 
broadest,  most  fertile  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine 
?alley8«  Moreover,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
while  not  the  lowest  of  all  the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps, 
b  by  &r  the  easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  con- 
structed there,  an  Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the 
Alps  by  that  route  in  1815.  And  lastly  this  route,  which 
only  leads  over  two  mountain  ridges,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  great  military  route  from  the  Celtic  to  the 
Italian  territory.  The  Carthaginian  army  had  thus  in  &ct 
no  ohoioe.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  not  a  motive 
influencing  the  decision  of  Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes 
iliied  with  him  in  Italy  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  while  the  route  by  Mont  Gen^vre  would 
have  brought  him  directly  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini, 
who  were  firom  ancient  times  at  feud  with  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  marched  in  the  first  instance 
ap  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re,  not,  as 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  lower  Is^re  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but  through 
the  ^  island  "  of  the  AUobroges,  the  rich,  and  even  then 
Uiiddy  peopled,  low  ground,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Is^re,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Alps.  The  reason  of  this  movement  was, 
that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led  them  through  an  im- 
(Hracticable  and  poor  mountain-country,  while  the  '^  island  " 
was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was  separated  by  but  • 
single  mountain-wall  from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^ro. 
The  march  along  the  Rhone  into,  and  across,  the  "  island  " 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  aecomplished  in  sixteen 
days :  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the  ''  island " 
Itself  Hannibal  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a  feud  that 
had  broken  out  between  two  chiefs  of  the  Allobrogck  to 
attach  to  hb  interests  one  of  the  most  important  of  che 
obiefii,  who  not  only  escorted  the  Carthaginians  throrgh  the 
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whole  plain,  but  also  supplied  them  with  provisions^  and 
furnished  the  soldiers  with  arms,  clothing,  and  shoes.  But 
the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  crossing 
of  the  first  Alpine  chain,  which  rises  predpitously  like  a 
wall,  and  over  which  only  a  single  available  path  leadf 
(over  Mont  du  Chat,  near  the  hamlet  Chevelu).  The  popo 
lation  of  the  AUobroges  had  strongly  occupied  the  pass. 
Hannibal  learned  the  state  of  matters  early  enough  to  avoid 
a  surprise,  and  encamped  at  the  foot,  until  after  sunset  Af 
Celts  dispersed  to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  town :  he  then 
seized  the  pass  in  the  night.  Thus  the  summit  was  giuned ; 
but  on  the  extremely  steep  path,  which  leads  down  fi*om  the 
summit  to  the  lake  of  Bourget,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped 
and  felL  The  assaults,  which  at  all  avulable  points  were 
made  by  the  Celts  upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  an- 
noying, by  reason  not  so  much  of  the  direct  injury  which 
they  inflicted,  as  of  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned ; 
and  when  Hannibal  with  his  light  troops  threw  himself  from 
above  on  the  AUobroges,  these  were  chased  indeed  without 
diflliculty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountain,  but  the 
confusion,  in  the  train  especially,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  noise  of  the  combat.  So,  when  afber  much  loss  he 
arrived  in  the  plain,  Hannibal  immediately  attacked  the 
nearest  town,  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  barbarians,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  in  sump- 
ter  animals  and  horses.  After  a  day's  repose  in  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Chamb^ry  the  army  continued  its  march  up 
the  Is^re,  without  being  detained  either  by  want  of  supplies 
or  by  attacks  so  long  as  the  valley  continued  broad  and  fer> 
tile.  It  was  only  when  on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Ceutrones  (the  modem  Tarantaise)  where 
the  valley  gradually  contracts,  that  they  had  greater  occft* 
sion  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  Ceutrones  received  the 
army  at  the  boundary  of  their  country  (somewhere  about 
Conflans)  with  branches  and  garlands,  furnished  cattle  fot 
slaughter,  guides,  and  hostages;  and  the  Carthaginians 
marched  through  their  territory  as  through  a  friendly  land 
When,  however,  the  troops  had  reached  the  very  fcot  of 
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the  Alps,  at  the  point  where  the  path  leay<58  the  Is^re,  and 
winds  bj  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile  along  the  brook  Ro 
dns  op  to  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  all  at  once  the 
militia  of  the  Ceutrones  appeared  partly  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  partly  on  the  crests  of  the  rocks  enclosing  the  past 
OD  the  right  and  left,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  train  and 
baggage.  But  Hannibal,  whose  unerring  tact  had  seen  in 
ill  the  courtesies  of  the  Ceutrones  nothing  but  a  scheme  to 
secure  at  once  immunity  for  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil, 
had  in  expectation  of  such  an  attack  sent  forward  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  covered  the  march  with  all  his  in&n* 
try.  By  this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  along  the 
mountain  slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  in&ntry,  and 
inflicting  very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or  rolling  down 
stones  upon  it.  At  the  *^  white  stone  "  (still  called  la  rocks 
blanche)^  a  high  isolated  chalk  cliff  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Bernard  and  commanding  the  ascent  to  it,  Hannibal 
encamped  with  his  infantry,  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
horses  and  sumpter  animals  laboriously  climbing  upward 
throughout  the  whole  night ;  and  amidst  continual  and  very 
hloody  conflicts  he  at  length  on  the  following  day  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  There,  on  the  sheltered  table-land 
which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a 
little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Doria,  he  allowed  the  army  to 
rest.  Despondency  had  begun  to  seize  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  paths  that  were  becoming  ever  more  difii' 
cult,  the  provisions  failing,  the  marching  through  defiles 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could 
not  reach,  the  sorely  thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation 
of  the  stragglers  and  the  wounded,  the  object  which  appear- 
ed chimerical  to  all  save  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  his 
fanmediate  staff— all  these  things  began  to  tell  even  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  veterans.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
general  remmned  ever  the  same ;  numerous  stragglers  r» 
joined  the  ranks ;  the  friendly  Gauls  were  near ;  the  watei^ 
ihed  was  reached,  and  the  view  of  the  descending  path,  sc 
gladdening  to  the  mountain-pilgrim,  opened  up:   after  a 
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brief  repose  they  pi*epared  with  renewed  courage  for  tht 
last  and  most  difficult  undertaking^— -the  downward  march. 
In  it  the  army  was  not  materially  annoyed  by  the  enemy ; 
but  the  advanced  season — it  was  already  the  beginning  of 
September — occasioned  troubles  in  the  desoenti  equal  tc 
those  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  by  the  attack* 
of  the  barbarians.  On  the  steep  and  slippery  mountain- 
slope  along  the  Dona,  where  the  recently  fltllen  snow  had 
concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and  animals  went 
astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  chasma. 
In  fact,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  they  readied 
a  portion  of  the  path  about  two  hundred  paces  in  length,  on 
which  avalanches  are  constantly  descending  from  the  preci- 
ptces  of  the  Cramont  that  overhang  it,  and  where  in  odd 
summers  snow  lies  th)*oughout  the  year.  The  in&ntry 
crossed ;  but  the  horses  and  elephants  were  unable  to  pass 
over  the  smooth  masses  of  ice,  on  which  there  lay  but  a 
thin  covering  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  and  the  general  en- 
camped above  the  difficult  spot  with  the  baggage,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  following  day  the  hors^ 
men,  by  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching,  prepared  a  path 
for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant  reliefs,  that  the 
half>famished  elephants  could  at  length  be  conducted  over. 
In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a  delay  of  four  days 
once  more  united ;  and  after  a  further  three  days'  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  which  was  ever  widening 
and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and  whose  inhabitants  thr 
Salassi,  clients  of  the  Insubres,  hailed  in  the  Carthaginianfi 
their  allies  and  deliverers,  the  army  arrived  about  the  mid* 
die  of  September  in  the  plain  of  Ivrea,  where  the  exhausted 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  villages,  that  by  good  nursing 
and  a  fortnight's  repose  they  might  recruit  from  their  un- 
paralleled hardships.  ^Had  the  Romans  placed  a  corps,  as 
they  might  have  done,  of  80,000  men  thoroughly  fresh  and 
ready  for  action  somewhere  near  Turin,  and  immediately 
fbrced  on  a  battle^  the  prospects  of  Hannibal's  great  plan 
would  have  been  very  dubious ;  fortunately  for  hi*  p.  onoc 
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more,  they  were  not  where  thej  should  have  been,  and  they 
did  not  disturb  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  repose  which 
was  so  greatly  needed.* 

The  object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  cost.     Of  the 

^^^         50,000  veteran  infantry  and  the  9,000  cavalry, 

which  the  army  had  numbered  at  the  crossing 

of  the  Pyrenees,  more  than  half  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 

*  The  mneh  discimed  questioos  of  topography,  eonnected  with  thk 
od«bra(ed  expedition,  may  be  regarded  as  deared  up  and  substantially 
solved  by  the  masterly  faivestigations  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer 
Respecting  the  chronclof^cal  questions,  which  likewise  present  difflcu)- 
des,  a  few  remarks  may  be  exoeptionany  allowed  to  have  a  place  here. 

When  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  **  the  peaks 
were  already  beginning  to  be  thickly  covered  with  snow  **  (PoL  iii.  54) ; 
now  lay  on  the  route  (Pol.  iii.  A6),  perhaps  for  the  most  part  snow  not 
freshly  fallen,  but  proceeding  from  the  full  of  ayalanches.  At  the  St 
Bernard  winter  begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  the  falHng  of  snow  in 
Sq>tember;  when  the  Enj^hmen  already  mentioned  crossed  the  moun- 
tifai  at  the  end  of  August,  they  found  almost  no  snow  on  their  road, 
bfut  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  it  Hannibal  thus  ap* 
pears  to  have  arrived  at  the  pass  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  which 
b  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  that  he  arrived  there  **  when  the 
winter  was  already  approaching  ^ — ^for  ai'vdnxnv  r^v  r^  nhtddoi:  dtntt^ 
(Pol.  iiL  54)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  this,  least  of  all  the 
day  of  the  heliaeal  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (about  26th  October) ;  comp. 
Ideler,  C^ranoL  I  241. 

If  Hannibal  reached  Italy  nine  da]^  later,  and  therefore  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  is  room  for  the  events  that  occurred  ft^m 
that  time  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  towards  the  end  of  December 
(ntqi  /f M«f^*r(K  r^oTta^,  Pol.  ill.  72),  and  in  particular  for  the  transport 
lug  of  the  army  destined  for  Africa  from  Lilybaeum  to  Placentia.  This 
hypothesis  fhrtber  suits  the  statement  that  the  day  of  departure  wni 
annoanoed  at  an  assembly  of  the  army  1x6  rijv  ia(fi9rjv  otQw  (PoL  iii.  84), 
and  therefore  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  five 
(or  according  to  App.  vii.  4,  six)  months.  If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the 
8l  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  must  have  leached  the 
Shone  at  the  beginning  of  August — for  he  spent  thhrty  dnys  in  making 
his  war  from  the  Rhone  thither — and  in  that  case  it  if  evident  that 
Seipio,  who  embarked  at  the  beginning  of  summer  (PoL  iiL  41)  and  so 
St  latest  by  the  ooaiunenoemait  of  June,  must  have  spent  much  time  ^n 
the  voyage  or  rtBudned  for  a  eonsiderable  period  in  singular  inaction  al 
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oonflictSy  the  marches,  and  the  passages  of  the  riyera. 
Hannibal  now,  according  to  his  own  statement^  numbered 
not  more  than  20,000  infantry— of  whom  three-fiflhs  were 
Libyans  and  two-fifths  Spaniards— and  6,000  cavalry,  part 
(^  whom  were  dismounted :  the  comparatively  small  loss 
of  the  latter  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the  Numidian 
cavalry  no  less  than  the  consideration  of  the  general  in 
making  a  sparing  use  of  troops  so  select.  A  march  of  526 
miles  or  about  88  moderate  days*  marching — the  continu 
ance  and  termination  of  which  were  only  rendered  possible 
by  unforeseen  accidents  and  still  more  unforeseen  blunders 
of  the  enemy,  and  which,  while  it  was  disturbed  by  no  8pe> 
cial  misfortunes  on  a  great  scale  that  could  not  be  antici- 
pated, not  only  cost  such  sacrifices,  but  so  fatigued  and 
demoralized  the  army,  that  it  needed  a  long  rest  in  order  to 
be  again  ready  for  action — is  a  military  operation  of  doubt* 
ful  value,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hannibal  him- 
self regarded  it  as  successful.  Only  in  so  speaking  we  may 
not  pronounce  an  absolute  censure  on  the  general :  we  see 
well  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by  him, 
but  we  cannot  determine  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
foresee  them — ^his  route  lay  through  an  unknown  land  of 
barbarians— or  whether  any  other  plan,  such  as  that  of 
taking  the  coast  road  or  of  embarking  at  Cartagena  or  at 
Carthage,  would  have  exposed  him  to  fewer  dangers.  The 
cautious  and  masterly  execution  of  the  plan  in  its  details  at 
any  rate  deserves  our  admiration,  and  to  whatever  causes 
the  result  may  have  been  due— whether  it  was  due  mainly 
to  the  favour  of  fortune,  or  mainly  to  the  skill  of  the  gene> 
ral— the  grand  idea  of  Hamilcar,  that  of  taking  up  the  con* 
flict  with  Rome  in  Italy,  was  now  realized.  It  was  hit 
genius  that  projected  this  expedition;  and  as  the  task  of 
S^ein  and  Soharnhorst  was  more  difficult  and  nobler  than 
that  of  York  and  piucher,  so  the  unerring  tact  of  historical 
tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  with  • 
greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasiment 
lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Cannae. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ZHB  WAR  UHIXIR   BAVKIBAL  TO  TBS  BA.TTLB  OV  OAVITAIL 

1^  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Roman 
wmtiMi-i  nde  of  the  Alps  changed  all  at  once  the  situa- 
g^iS^  tion  of  affiiirsy  and  disconcerted  the  Roman  plan 

*H«.  of  war.     Of  the  two  principal  armies  of  the 

Romans,  one  had  landed  in- Spain  and  was  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recall 
it  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  Africa  underv  the 
command  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius,  was  fortu- 
nately still  in  Sicily :  in  this  instance  Roman  delay  for  once 
proved  useful.  Of  the  two  Carthaginian  squadrons  destined 
for  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  first  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
some  of  its  vessek  were  captured  by  the  Syracusans  near 
Hessana ;  the  second  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  surprise 
Ldlybaeum,  and  had  thereafter  been  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement off  that  port  But  the  continuance  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was  so  inconvenient,  that  the 
consul  determined,  before  crossing  to  Africa,  to  occupy  the 
small  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to  dislodge  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  operating  against  Italy.  The  summer  passed  away  in 
the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the  chase  after  the  enemy's 
squadron,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the  Lipari  islands 
while  it  had  made  a  descent  near  Vibo  (Monteleone)  and 
pillaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and,  lastly,  in  gaining  informa* 
tioL  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
■0  that  the  army  and  fleet  were  still  at  Lilybaeum,  when 
orders  arrived  firom  the  senate  that  they  should  return  with 
all  possible  speed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

In  thia  way,  while  the  two  great  Roman  armies,  each  in 
Itself  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Hannibal,  renained  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans  wen 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  No  doubt 
a  Roman  army  was  there,  in  consequence  of  an  insurreo 
tion  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celta  even  before  tlie 
arrival  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  founding  of  'hi 
two  Roman  strongholds  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  each  of 
which  received  6,000  colonists,  and  more  especially  tht 
preparations  for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  had  already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven 
the  Boil  to  revolt  before  the  time  concerted  with 
Hannibal ;  and  the  Insubres  had  immediately  joined  them. 
The  colonists  already  settled  in  the  territory  of  Mutinai 
suddenly  attacked,  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  praotor 
Lucius  Manlius,  who  held  the  chief  command  at  Ariminiini, 
hastened  with  his  single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
colonists  ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the  woods,  and  no  course 
was  lefl  to  him  after  sustaining  great  loss  but  to  establish 
himself  upon  a  hill  and  to  submit  to  a  siege  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Boii,  till  a  second  legion  sent  from  Rome  under 
the  praetor  Lucius  Atilius  succeeded  in  relieving  army  and 
town,  and  in  suppressing  for  the  moment  the  Gaulish  insuiv 
rection.  This  premature  rising  of  the  Boii  on  the  one 
hand,  by  delaying  the  departure  of  Scipio  for  Spain,  essen- 
tially promoted  the  plans  of  Hannibal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
but  for  its  occurrence  he  would  have  found  the  valley  of  the 
Po  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the  fortresses.  But  the  Ro- 
man corps,  whose  two  severely  thinned  legions  did  not 
number  20,000  soldiers,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Celts 
in  check,  and  did  not  think  of  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  Romans  only  learned  that  the  passes  were 
threatened,  when  in  August  the  consul  Publius  Scipio  re> 
aimed  without  his  army  from  Massilia  to  Italy,  and  pei^ 
haps  even  then  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  matter,  beoausTi 
forsooth,  the  foolhardy  attempt  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
Alps  alone.  Thus  at  the  decisive  hour  arfd  on  the  decisive 
spot  there  was  not  even  a  Roman  outpost.  Hannibal  had 
fUll  time  to  rest  his  army,  to  capture  after  a  three  days 
liege   the   capital   of  the  Taurini  which   closed   its   gatet 
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against  him,  and  to  induce  i  r  terrify  into  alliance  w  tK  him 
lU  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  communities  in  the  upper  liasin 
of  the  Poy  before  Scipio,  vvho  had  taken  the  comnr.and  in 
(he  Po  valley,  encountered  him. 

Scipio,  who,  with  an  army  considerably   smaller  aid 
^^  very  weak  in  cavalry,  had  the  difficult  task  'jf 

ikUm^^  preventing  the  advance  of  the  superior  force  jf 
the  enemy  and  of  repressing  the  movements  of 
insurrection  which  everywhere  were  spreading  among  the 
Celts,  had  crossed  the  Po  probably  at  Placentia,  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy,  while  Hannibal 
after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  downwards  to  relieve 
Goofieio,^  the  Insubres  and  Boii.  In  the  plain  between  the 
thtTfdno.  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the  light  infantry 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  encountered  the  Punio 
cavalry  sent  out  for  the  like  purpose,  both  led  by  the  gene- 
rals in  person.  Sclpio  accepted  battle  when  offered,  not- 
withstaaiiing  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  ;  but  his  light 
iniantry,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  dispei*8ed 
before  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  the  latter  engaged  the  masses  of  the  Roman  horsemen 
in  front,  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  alter  having  pushed 
aside  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  took  the 
Roman  horsemen  in  flank  and  rear.  This  decided  the  com- 
bat. The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  very  considerable.  The 
consul  himself  who  made  up  as  a  soldier  for  his  deficiencies 
as  a  general,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  owed  his 
fliiety  entirely  to  the  devotion  of  his  son  of  seventeen,  who, 
oourageously  dashing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled his  squadron  to  follow  him  and  rescued  his  father. 
Sdpio,  enlightened  by  this  combat  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
joemy,  saw  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  posting 
himself,  with  a  weaker  army,  in  the  plain  with  his  back  to 
tiie  river,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  under  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  operations 
became  contracted  into  a  narrowei^  space  and  h  s  illusiv^ia 
regarding  Roman  invincibility  departed,  he  recovered  the  use 
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of  his  considerable  military  talentB,  which  the  adveDturoui 
boldness  of  his  youthful  opponent's  plans  had  for  a  moment 
paralyzed.  While  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched 
battle,  Scipio  by  a  rapidly  projected  and  steadily  executed 
march  succeeded  in  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  rlTer 
which  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  abandoned,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Po  behind  his  army ;  the  Roman  d» 
tachment  of  600  men  charged  to  cover  the  process  of  de* 
struction  were,  however,  intercepted  and  made  prisoners. 
But  as  the  upper  course  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal,  he  could  not  be  prevented  firom  marching  up  the 
stream,  crossing  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  a  few  days 
confronting  the  Roman  army  on  the  right  bank.  The  latter 
TheamiM  ^^  taken  a  position  in  the  plain  in  front  of  VHbf 
•tpiaoentia.  ccntia ;  but  the  mutiny  of  a  Celtic  divisipn  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  the  Gallic  insurrection  breaking  ou^ 
afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul  to  evacuate  the 
plain  and  to  post  himself  ou  the  hills  behind  the  Trebia. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  loss,  because  the 
Numidian  horsemen  sent  in  pursuit  lost  their  timejn  plun- 
dering, and  setting  fire  to,  the  abandoned  camp.  In  this 
strong  position,  with  his  lefl  wing  resting  on  the  Apennines^ 
his  right  on  the  Po  and  the  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  Trebia — no  inconsiderable  stream  at 
that  season — Scipio  was  unable  to  save  the  rich  stores  of 
Clastidium  (Casteggio),  from  which  in  this  position  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  army  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
avert  the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  the  Gallic  cantons,  excepting  the  Cenomani  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome ;  but  he  completely  checked  the  progress 
of  Hannibal,  and  compelled  him  to  pitch  his  camp  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  Moreover,  the  position  taken  up 
by  Scipio,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Cenomani  threaten* 
ing  the  borders  of  the  Insubres,  hindered  the  main  body  of 
the  Gallic  insurgents  from  directly  joining  the  enemy,  and 
gsve  to  the  second  Roman  army,  which  meanwhile  had 
arrived  at  Ariminum  from  Lilybaeum,  the  opportunity  of 
reaching  Placentia  through  the  midst  of  the  insuigent 
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try  without  material  hindrance,  and  of  uniting  itself  with 
the  army  of  the  Po. 

Scipio  had  thus  solved  his  difficult  task  bril.Hantly  ano 
JMOacnibt  completely.  The  Roman  army,  now  dose  on 
^*^^  40,000  strong,  and  though  not  a  match  for  itc 

mtagonist  in  cavalry,  at  least  equal  in  infantry,  had  simply 
to  remain  In  Jts  existing  position,  in  order  to  compel  the 
enemy  either  to  attempt  in  the  winter  season  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  an  attack  upon  the  camp,  or  to  suspend  his 
advance  and  to  test  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Gauls  by  the 
burden  of  winter  quarters.  Clear,  however,  as  this  was,  it 
was  no  less  dear  that  it  was  now  December,  and  that  under 
the  course  proposed  the  victory  might  perhaps  be  gained  by 
Rome,  but  would  not  be  gained  by  the  consul  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  held  the  sole  command  in  consequence  of 
Scipio^a  wound,  and  whose  year  of  office  expired  in  a  few 
months.  Hannibal  knew  the  man,  and  neglected  no.means 
of  alluring  him  to  fight.  The  Celtic  villages  that  had  re- 
mained fiiithdil  to  the  Romans  were  cruelly  laid  waste,  and, 
when  this  brought  on  a  conflict  between  the  cavalry,  Hanni- 
bal allowed  his  opponents  to  boast  of  the  victory.  Soon 
thereafter  on  a  raw  rainy  day  a  general  engagement  came 
on,  unlooked  for  by  the  Romans.  From  the  earliest  hour 
of  the  morning  the  Roman  light  troops  had  been  skirmish- 
ing with  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ;  the  latter  slowly 
retreated,  and  the  Romans  eagerly  pursued  it  through  the 
deeply  swollen  Trebia,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained.  Suddenly  the  cavalry  halted ;  the 
Roman  vanguard  found  itself  &ce  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Bannibal  drawto  up  for  battle  on  a  field  chosen  by  himself; 
it  was  lost,  unless  the  main  body  should  cross  the  stream 
with  all  wtpeBd  to  its  support.  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
the  Romans  cane  on  and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings,  the  infantry  in  the 
esDtre.  The  Jight  troops,  who  formed  the  vanguard  rs 
tiotfa  sides,  began  the  combat :  but  the  Romans  had  already 
•tanost  exhausted  their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and  iio* 
Bsediately  gave  way.    In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave  way 
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on  the  wingSy  hard  pressed  by  the  elephants  in  front,  and 
outflanked  right  and  led  by  the  far  more  numerous  Canhap 
ginian  horse.  But  the  Roman  infantry  proved  itself  worthy 
of  its  name:  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought  ivldi 
very  decided  superiority  against  the  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  when  the  repulse  of  the  Roman  horse  allowed  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to  turn  their  attadn 
against  the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter,  although  ceasing  lo 
advance,  obstinately  maintained  its  ground.  At  this  stagi 
a  select  Carthaginian  band  of  2,000  men,  half  in&ntry,  half 
cavalry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mago,  Hannibal's  youngest 
brother,  suddenly  emergl^  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  fell  upon  the  densely  entangled  masb* 
es.  The  wings  of  the  army  and  the  rear  ranks  of  the  R(y* 
man  centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered  by  this  attack, 
while  the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong,  in  compact  aiv 
ray  broke  through  the  Carthaginian  line,  and  made  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
inflicting  great  loss  on  the  opposing  infantry  and  more 
especially  on  the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pur- 
sued but  feebly,  thus  reached  Placentia.  The  remaining 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  slaughtered  by  the  elephants 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river :  only  part  of  the  cavalry  and  some  divisions  of  in- 
fantry were  able,  by  wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the 
camp  whither  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and 
thus  they  too  reached  Placentia.*    Few  battles  confer  more 

*  PolybiiiB*B  account  of  the  battle  on  the  Trebia  is  quite  clear.  If 
Placeotia  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  where  it  falls  into  the  Fo, 
nnd  if  the  battle  was  rou<;ht  on  the  left  bank,  while  the  Roman  encamp^ 
ment  was  pitched  upon  the  right — both  of  which  points  have  been  dis* 
puted,  but  are  neverthelee^  indisputable — the  Roman  soldiers  most  oeN 
tainly  have  passed  the  Trebia  in  order  to  gain  Phicentia  tia  well  as  16 
gain  the  camp.  But  those  who  crossed  to  the  camp  must  have  made 
their  way  through  the  disorganized  portions  of  ihcir  own  army  and 
through  the  oorps  of  the  enemy  that  had  gone  round  to  their  rear,  and 
fflUflt  then  have  crossed  the  river  almost  in  hand  to  hand  combat  witk 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  near  Placentia  was  accom* 
•Ufhed  aifter  the  pursuit  had  slackened ;  the  corps  was  several  miiei 
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honour  on  the  Roman  soldier  than  this  on  the  Trebia,  and 
few  at  the  same  time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the 
general  in  commuid ;  although  the  candid  judge  will  not 
forget  that  a  commander-in-chief  expiring  on  a  definite  day 
was  an  unmilitary  institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped 
ir«>in  thistles.  The  victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the 
fktors.  Although  the  loss  in  the  battle  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Celtic  iiiBurgentSy  yet  a  multitude  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  died  afterwards  from  diseases  engendered  by  that 
raw  and  wet  winter  day,  and  all  the  elephants  perished  ex- 
cept one. 

The  effect  of  this  first  victory  of  the  invading  army  was, 
that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and 
£^ij|^  assumed  p.hape  without  hindrance  throughout 
g[*^*"  the  Celtic  territory.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves  into  the 
(brtresses  of  Plaeentia  and  Cremona :  completely  cut  off 
from  home,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  their  supplies  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  only 
escaped,  as  if  by  mirade,  from  being  taken  prisoner,  when 
with  a  weak  escort'of  cavalry  he  went  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  elections.  Hannibal,  who  would  not  hazard  the 
health  of  his  troops  by  further  marches  at  that  inclement 
season,  bivouacked  for  the  winter  where  he  was ;  and,  as  a 
serious  attempt  on  the  larger  fortresses  would  have  led  tu 

difltant  from  tbe  (kid  of  battle,  and  had  arrived  within  reach  of  a  Ro- 
man fortress ;  it  may  even  have  been  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
INOved,  that  a  bridge  led  over  the  Trebia  at  that  point,  and  that  the  t^i 
iepofU  on  the  other  bank  was  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  Placentia. 
h  is  evident  that  the  first  passage  was  just  as  diflBcult  as  the  second  was 
May,  anl  therrfore  with  good  reason  jPolybios,  military  judge  as  he 
vn,  merely  says  of  the  oorps  of  10,000,  that  in  close  columns  it  cut  \ia 
vty  to  Placentia  (iiL  74,  6),  without  mentioning  the  passage  of  the  rivei 
wfajdi  in  this  oase  was  unattended  with  difficolty. 

The  erroueonsness  of  the  view  of  Livy,  which  transfers  the  Phocnl 
sian  camp  to  the  right,  the  Roman  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  has 
Istelj  boen  repeatedly  pointed  out.  We  may  onljF  further  mention,  tha' 
the  site  of  ClasUdlum,  near  the  modem  Casteggio,  has  now  hen  •» 
ld>]«8hcd  by  ioicriptionft  ( 0/^H^H«f^y  6117).  ^ 
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no  result,  contented  himself  with  annoying  the  enemy  by 
attacks  on  the  river-port  of  Placentia  and  other  minor  Roi 
man  positions.  He  employed  himself  mainly  in  organixing 
the  Gallic  insurrection :  more  than  00,000  foot  soldiers  and 
4,000  horsemen  from  the  Celts  are  said  to  have  joined  Usi 
army. 

No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Rome  for  tht 
^j  campaign  of  537.    The  senate  thought,  and  not 

H^tanr  unreasonably,  that,  despite  the  lost  battle,  tiidr 
eaipoeitioa  position  was  by  no  means  fraught  with  serious 
danger.  Besides  the  coast-garrisons,  which  were 
despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Tarentum,  and  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  two  new  consuls 
Gains  Flaminius  and  Gnaeus  Servilius  obtained  only  as 
many  men  as  were  necessary  to  restore  the  four  l^ons  to 
their  full  complement ;  additions  were  made  to  the  strength 
of  the  cavalry  alone.  The  consuls  had  to  protect  the  north- 
em  frontier,  and  stationed  themselves  accordingly  on  the 
two  highways  which  led  from  Rome  to  the  north,  the  west- 
em  of  which  at  that  time  terminated  at  Arretium,  and  the 
eastern  at  Ariminum ;  Gains  Flaminius  occupied  the  fornfer, 
Gnaeus  Servilius  the  latter.  There  they  ordered  the  tro<)pa 
firom  the  fortresses  on  the  Po  to  join  them,  probably  by 
water,  and  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  favourable 
season,  when  they  proposed  to  occupy  in  the  defensive  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  then,  resuming  offensive  oper»* 
tions,  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  juiK^ 
tion  somewhere  near  Placentia.  But  Hannibal  hy  no 
means  intended  to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Po.  He  knew 
Rome  better  perhaps  than  the  Romans  knew  it  themselves, 
and  was  very  well  aware  how  decidedly  he  was  the  weaker 
and  continued  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  briHiant%attl« 
en  the  Trebia ;  he  knew  too  that  his  ultimate  object,  tin 
humiliation  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  ufr 
bending  Roman  pride  either  by  terror  or  by  surprise,  but 
could  only  be  gained  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  tht 
haughty  city.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Italian  fed^ 
ration  was  in  political  solidity  and  in  military  resources  in 
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tnitely  superior  to  an  adversary,  who  received  onl  j  preairi« 
0U8  and  irregular  support  from  home,  and  who  Mas  in  the 
first  instance  dependent  for  aid  in  Italy  solely  on  the  vacil- 
lating and  capricious  nation  of  the  Celts;  and  that  the 
Phoenician  foot  soldier  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
lakoi  by  Hannibal,  far  inferior  in  point  of  tactics  to  the 
kgionary,  had  been  completely  proved  by  the  defensive 
movements  of  Scipio  and  the  brilliant  retreat  of  the  d^ 
feated  infantry  on  the  Trebia.  From  this  conviction  flowed 
the  two  fundamental  principles  which  determined  HannibaPs 
whole  method  of  operations  in  Italy — viz.,  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on,  solhewhat  adventurously,  with  con- 
stant changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  operations ; 
and  that  its  liikvourable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  political  and  not  of  military  successes— of  the 
gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  fede- 
ration. This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  necessary, 
hecause  the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to  throw 
mto  the  scale  against  so  many  disadvantages— his  military 
genius— only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he  constantly 
foiled  his  opponents  by  unexpected  combinations ;  he  was 
undone,  if  the  war  became  stationary.  This  aim  was  the 
aim  dictated  to  hiin  by  right  policy,  because,  mighty  con- 
queror  though  he  was  in  battle,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  on 
each  occasion  he  vanqubhed  the  generals  but  not  the  city, 
and  that  after  each  new  battle  the  Romans  remained  just 
^  as  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  as  he  was  personally  su- 
perior to  the  Roman  commanders.  That  Hannibal  even 
at  the  height  of  his  fortune  never  deceived  himself  on  this 
pmnt,  il  a  &ct  more  wonderful  than  his  most  wondrous 
battles.  ^ 

It  w$s  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Gault 

that  he  should  spare  their  country — which  would 
«]!•      not  have  inVuenced  him — that  induced  Hannibal 

now  to  forsake,  as  it  were,  his  newly  acquired 
basis  of  operations  against  Italy,  and  to  transfer  he  scene 
of  war  to  Italy  itself  Before  doing  so  he  gave  orders  that 
all  the  prisoners  should  be  lHx>ught  before  him.    He  ordered 
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the  Romans  to  be  separated  and  loaded  with  chains  as  slaTai 
— the  statement  that  Hannibal  put  to  death  all  the  lUnxmim 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  here  and  elsewhere  fell  intc 
his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at  least  strongly  ezaggeratedL 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  allies  were  released  with- 
out ransom,  and  charged  to  report  at  home  that  Hannibal 
waged  war  not  against  Italy,  but  against  Rome;  that  ha 
promised  to  every  Italian  community  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  independence  and  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  that 
the  deliverer  was  about  to  follow  those  whom  he  had  sot 
free,  bringing  release  and  revenge.  So,  M'hen  the  winter 
ended,  he  started  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  search  for  a 
route  through  the  difficult  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  Oaina 
Flaminius,  with  the  Etruscan  array,  was  still  for  the  mo- 
ment at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  from  that  point  towards 
Lucca  in  order  to  protect  the  vale  of  the  Arno  and  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as  the  season  should  allow. 
But  Hannibal  anticipated  him.  The  passage  of  the  Apen- 
nines was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  at  a  point 
as  far  west  as  possible  or,  in  other  words,  as  distant  as  pos- 
sible from  the  enemy ;  but  the  inai*shy  low  gi*ounds  be- 
tween the  Serchio  and  the  Arno  were  so  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains,  that  the  army 
had  to  march  four  days  in  water,  without  finding  any  other 
dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than  was  supplied  by  piling 
the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpter  animals  that  had  Allien. 
The  troops  underwent  unutterable  sufferings,  particularly 
the  Gallic  infantry,  which  marched  behind  the  Carthaginians 
along  tracks  already  rendered  impassable  :  they  murmured 
loudly  and  would  undoubtedly  have  dispersed  to  a  man, 
bad  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  Mago,  whidi 
brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  iight  impossible.  Hie 
horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  in  their  hoo^,  fell  in  heape  ; 
various  diseases  d"  '.mated  the  soldiers;  Hamnibal  himself 
lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 

But  the  object  was  attained.     Hannibal  encamped  at 

^^  Fiesole,  while  Gains  Flaminius  was  still  waitf 

ins  ^^'  Arezzo  until  the  roads  should  becomt 
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passable  that  he  might  blockade  them.  Aflci  the  Roman 
defensive  position  had  thus  been  turned,  the  best  course  for 
the  consul,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  mountain  passes  but  certainly  was  unable  now  to 
6oe  Hannibal  in  the  open  field,  would  have  been  to  wait  till 
the  second  army,  which  had  now  become  completely  supers 
flttous  at  Ariminum,  should  arrive.  He  himself,  however 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  political  party  leader,  raised 
to  distinction  by  his  efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  indignant  at  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during  his  con- 
sulship ;  carried  away,  through  a  doubtless  justifiable  oppo- 
sition to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a  scornful 
defiance  of  tradition  and  custom ;  intoxicated  by  a  blind 
affection  for  the  common  people,  and  by  quite  as  bitter  a 
hatred  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a  military 
genius.  His  campaign  against  the  Insubres  of  531,  which 
to  unprejudiced  judges  only  showed  that  good 
soldiers  often  repair  the  errors  of  bad  generals 
(p.  100),  was  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  put  Gaius 
Flarainius  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of.  Hannibal.  Talk  of  this  sort  had  procured 
for  him  his  second  consulship,  and  hopes  of  this  sort  had 
now  brought  to  his  camp  so  great  a  multitude  of  unarmed 
followers  eager  for  spoil,  that  their  number,  according  to  the 
assurance  of  sober  .historians,  exceeded  that  of  the  legiona- 
ries. Hannibal  based  his  plan  in  part  on  this  circumstance. 
So  far  from  attacking  him,  he  marched  past  him,  and  caused 
the  country "  all  around  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Celts  who 
thoroughly  understood  plundering,  and  by  his  numerous 
Wivalry.  ^  The  complaints  and  indignation  of  the  multitude 
which  had  to  submit  to  be  plundered^v^^jder  the  eyes  of  the 
hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich  them,  and  the  protestation 
of  the^enemy  that  they  did  not  believe  him  possessed  of 
either  the  power  or  the  resolution  to  undertake  anything 
before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  could  not  but  induce 
Vou  II.— 7 
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sucli  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for  strategy^  and  to  give  a 
Rharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate  and  haughty  foe. 
^\^No  plan  was  ever  more  sucoessfiiL  In  haste,  the  oonaul 
B^tueon  foUowed  the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy,  who 
mt  ^^^  passed  by  Arezzo  and  moved  sjowly  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Chiana  towards  Perugia.  He 
overtook  him  in  the  district  of  Cortona,  where  Hannibal, 
accurately  informed  of  his  antagonist's  march,  had  had  full 
time  to  select  his  field  of  battle — a  narrow  defile  between 
two  steep  mountain  walls,  closed  at  its  outlet  by  a  high  hill, 
and  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasinnene  lake.  With  the  flower 
of  his  infantry  he  barred  the  outlet ;  the  light  troops  and 
the  cavalry  placed  themselves  in  concealment  on  either  side. 
The  Roman  columns  advanced  without  hesitation  into  the 
unoccupied  pass ;  the  thick  morning  mist  concealed  from 
them  the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  Roman 
line  approached  the  hill,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle ;  *  the  cavalry,  advancing  behind  the  heights,  closed  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist  rolling 
away  revealed  the  Phoenician  arms  everywhere  along  the 
crests  on  the  right  and  left.  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a 
mere  rout.  Those  that  remained  out  of  the  defile  were 
driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The  main  body  was 
annihilated  in  the  pass  itself  almost  without  resistance,  and 
most  of  them,  including  the  consul  himself,  were  cut  down 
in  the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column, 
formed  of  6,000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  legions ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched  on  at  random, 
were  surrounded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill  which  they 
had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and* 


*  Tie  date  of  the  battle,  28rd  June  according  to  t.be  uncorreeM 
calendar,  must,  according  to  the  rectified  calendar,  fall  somewhere  hi 
April,  since  Quinius  Fabins  resigned  i/is  dictatorship,  aAcr  six  months, 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  (Liv.  xxii.  31,  7 ;  32,  1),  and  must  therefon 
have  entered  upon  ft  about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  oonfuskm  oi 
the  calendar  (i.  587)  in  Rome  was  eren  at  this  period  very  great. 
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the  capituiatioiiy  which  promised  thera  a  fVee  retreat,  waa 
rejected  by  Hannibal — were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
15,000  Romans  had  fallen,  and  as  many  were  captured  ;  in 
other  words,  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight  Cartha- 
ginian loss — 1,500  men — again  fell  mainly  upon  the  Gauls.  ) 
^^nd,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  immediately  after  the 
battle  on  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Ariminum  under  Grains  Centenius,  4,000  strong,  which 
Gnaeua  Serfilius  had  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  his 
colleague  while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow  marches,  waa 
likewise  surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army,  and  partly 
slain,  partly  made  prisoners.  All  Etruria  was  lost,  and 
Hannibal  might  without  hindrance  march  on  Rome.  The 
Romans  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst;  they  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and  conduct  the 
defence,  for  which  an  army  of  reserve  was  formed.  At  the 
same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned  under  arms  in 
the  room  of  those  annihilated,  and  the  fleet,  which  might  be- 
come of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  was  put  in  order. 
But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus. 

Haanibaioii  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  march  On  Rome ;  nor  even  against 
^M»t  Grnaeus  Servilius,  an  able  general,  who  had  with 

the  help  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  road 
preserved  bis  army  hitherto  uninjured,  and  would  perhaps 
have  kept  his  antagonist  at  bay.  Once  more  a  movement 
occurred  which  was  quite  unexpected.  Hannibal  marched 
past  the  fortress  of  Spoletium,  which  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  surprise,  through  Umbria,  fearfully  devastated  the  terri- 
tory of  Pioenum  which  was  covered  all  over  with  Roman 
brmhouses,  and  halted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
men  and  horses  of  his  army  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
painful  effects  of  their  spring  campaign  ;  here  he  rested  for 
a  considerable  time  to  allow  his  army  to  recruit  its  strength 
hi  a  pleasant  district  and  at  a  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
BaoTiMilM-  reorganize  his  Libyan  infantry  afler  the  Roman 
nSK.pL.        mode,  the  means  for  which  were  furnished  to 

him  by  the  mass  of  Roman  arms  among  xhjs 
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Bpoil.  From  this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed  his  long 
interrupted  communication  with  his  native  land,  sending  hiai 
messages  of  victory  by  water  to  Oarthage.  At  length, 
when  his  army  was  sufficiently  restored  and  had  been  ade> 
quately  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he  broke  up 
ind  marched  slowly  along  the  coast  into  southern  Italy. 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  time  for 
remodelling  his  infantry.  The  surprise  of  his  antagonl8tt» 
who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  capi- 
tal, allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed  Idsure 
for  the  execution  of  the  unprecedentedly  bold  experiment  of 
changing  completely  his  military  system  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  comparatively  small, 
and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African  legions  to  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Italy.  But  his  hope  that  the  confederacy 
would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not  fulfilled.  In  this 
respect  the  Etruscans,  who  had  carried  on  their  last  wars 
of  independence  mainly  with  Gallic  mercenaries,  were  of 
less  moment ;  the  flower  of  the  confederacy,  particularly  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  consisted — next  to  the  Latins— of 
the  Sabellian  communities,  and  with  good  reason  Hannibal 
had  now  oome  into  their  neighbourhood.  But  one  town 
afler  another  closed  its  gates ;  not  a  single  Italian  commu- 
nity entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  This  result 
was  a  great,  in  fact  an  all-important,  point  gained  for  Rome. 
N^evertheless  it  was  felt  in  the  capital  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  put  the  fidelity  of  their  allies  to  such  a  test, 
War  in  Low-  without  a  Roman  army  to  keep  the  field.  The  , 
er  Italy.  dictator  Quintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  sup- 
plementary legions  formed  in  Rome  with  the  army  of 
Ariminum,  and  when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Luoeria  towards  Arpi,  the  Roman  standards 
Appeared  on  his  right  flank  at  Aeca.  Their  loader,  however, 
pursued  a  difForont  course  from  his  predecessors. 
Quintus  Fabius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of 
a  deliberation  and  firmness,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  pro» 
crastinalion  and  obstinacy.  Ziialous  in  his  reverence  for  thf 
good  old  times,  for  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  senate. 
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and  for  the  command  of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked  to  a 
methodical  prosecution  of  the  war  as — next  to  sacrifices  and 
prayer — the  means  of  saving  the  state.  A  political  antug 
onist  of  Gvaius  Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head  of 
•fibirs  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war 
demagogism,  Fabius  departed  for  the  camp  just  as  ^rmly 
resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  at  any  price,  as  his  pre- 
dece.88ur  had  been  determined  at  any  price  to  fight  one ;  ha 
was  without  doubt  convinced  that  the  first  elements  k}{ 
strategy  would  forbid  Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
Roman  army  confronted  him  intact,  and  that  accordingly  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and 
gradually  to  starve  out  the  enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it 
MTBs  on  foraging  hr  its  supplies. 

Hannibal,  well  served  by  his  spies  in  Rome  and  in  the 
MiHThift  Roman  army,  immediately  learned  how  matters 
^2S[^*^  stood,  and,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
^pB^  P&ign  in  accordance  with  the  individual  character 

of  the  opposing  leader.  Passing  the  Roman  army,  he  march- 
ed oyer  the  Apennines  into  the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Beneven- 
tum,  took  the  open  toiipn  of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  'between 
Samnium  and  Campania,  and  thence  turned  against  Capua, 
which  waa  the  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  been  oppressexl  and 
maltreated  in  a  more  vexatious  manner  than  any  other  com- 
munity had  been  by  the  Roman  government.  He  had 
formed  connections  there,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
Campanians  might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  in 
ihis  hope  he  was  disappointed.  So,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
took  the  road'  to  Apulia.  During  all  this  march  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  the  dictator  had  followed  along  the 
heights,  and  bad  condemned  his  soldiers  to  the  melancholy 
task  of  looking  on  with  arms  in  their  hands,  while  the 
Numidian  cavalry  plundered  the  &ithful  allies  &r  and  wide, 
and  the  villages  ovei;  all  the  plain  rose  in  flames.  At  length 
ke  opened  lip  to  the  exasperated  Roman  army  the  eagerly 
eoveted  prospect  of  attacking  tiie  enemy.  When  Hannibal 
bad  begun  bis  retreat,  Fabius  intercepted  his  route  neai 
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Casilinum  (the  modern  Capua),  by  strongly  ganison'mg  that 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Voltumus  and  occupying  tha 
heights  that  secured  the  right  bank  with  his  main  army, 
while  a  division  of  4,000  men  encamped  on  the  road  itself 
that  led  along  by  the  river.  But  Hannibal  ordered  his 
light-armed  troops  to  dimb  the  heights  which  rose  imme> 
diately  alongside  of  the  road,  and  to  drive  before  them  a 
number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  on  their  horns,  so  thai 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Carthaginian  armj  were  thus  marching 
off  during  the  night  by  torchlight.  The  Roman  division, 
which  blocked  up  the  road,  imagining  that  they  were  evaded 
and  that  further  covering  of  the  road  was  superfluousi 
marched  by  a  side  movement  to  the  same  heights..  Along 
(he  road  thus  left  free  Hannibal  then  retreated  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the  enemy ;  next 
morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops.  Hanni- 
bal then  continued  his  march  unopposed  in  a  north-easterly 
direction ;  and  by  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after  traversing 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  lands  of  the  Hirpinians, 
Campanlans,  Samnites,  Paelignians,  and  Frentanians  with- 
out resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a  full  chest 
once  more  in  the  region  of  Luceria,  just  as  the  harvest  there 
was  about  to  begin.  Nowhere  in  his  extensive  march  had 
he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had  he  found 
War  in  allies.      Clearly  ^perceiving  that  no  course  re* 

Apulia.  mained  for  him  but  to  take  up  winter  quarten 

in  the  open  field,  he  began  the  difficult  operation  of  collect- 
ing the  winter  supplies  requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of 
its  own  agency,  from  the  fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  selected  the  broad  and  mostly  flat  district 
of  northern  Apulia,  which  furnished  grain  and  grass  ill 
abundance,  and  which  could  be  completely  commanded  by 
his  excellent  cavalry.  An  entrenched  camp  was  constructed 
at  Gerunium,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Luceria. 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  daily  despatched  firom  it  to 
bring  in  the  stores,  while  Hannibal  with  the  remainder  took 
up  a  positior  to  protect  the  camp  and  the  detachments  sent 
out. 
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The  master  of  the  horse^  Marcus  Minucius,  who  held 
Fkbtei  md  temporary  command  in  the  Roman  camp  dur- 
Minneiiit.  *^^  ^^  absence  of  the  dictator,  deemed  this  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  approaching  the  enemy  more  close- 
]y,  and  formed  a  camp  in  the  territory  of  the  Larinates ; 
where  on  the  one  hand  by  his  mere  presence  he  checked  the 
•ending  out  of  detachments  and  thereby  hindered  the  pro^ 
Tisioning  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  series  of  successful  conflicts  in  which  his  troops  encoun* 
tared  isolated  Phoenician  divisions  and  even  Hannibal  him- 
self drove  the  enemy  from  their  advanced  positions  and 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Gerunium 
On  the  news  of  these  successes,  which  of  course  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  telling,  reaching  the  capital,  the  storm  broke  forth 
against  Quintus  Fabius.  It  was  not  altogether  unwar- 
ranted. Prudent  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  abide 
by  the  defensive  and  to  expect  success  mainly  from  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  enemy's  means  of  subsistence,  there  was  yet 
something  strange  in  a  system  of  defence  and  of  starving  out, 
under  which  the  enemy  had  laid  waste  all  central  Italy  with- 
out opposition  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  army  of  equal 
numbers,  and  had  provisioned  themselves  sufficiently  for 
the  winter  by  an  organized  method  of  foraging  on  the  great- 
est scale.  Publius  Scipio,  when  he  commanded  on  the  Po, 
had  not  adopted  this  view  of  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the 
Attempt  of  his  successor  to  imitate  him  at  Casilinum  had 
&iled  in  such  a  way  as  to  afibrd  a  copious  fund  of  ridicule 
to  the  scoffers  of  the  city.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  Italian 
communities  had  not  wavered,  when  Hannibal  so  palpably 
■hewed  them  the  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
imlUty  of  Roman  aid ;  but  how  long  could  they  be  expected 
to  bear  tlie  burden  of  a  double  war,  and  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  plundered  imder  the  very  eyes  of  the  Roman  troops 
■nd  of  their  own  contingents  9  Finally,  it  could  not  be  al- 
leged that  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  compelled  the 
general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  composed,  in- 
de<»d,  in  part  of  militia  called  out  for  the  emergency,  but 
the  flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  legions  of  Ariminum  ao 
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customed  to  service ;  and,  so  fiir  from  being  disoonraged  hy 
the  last  defeats,  it  was  indifrnant  at  the  fhr  from  honourable 
task  whicli  its  general,  '*  Flannibal's  lackey,"  assigned  to  it^ 
and  it  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.     In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  most  violenl 
invectives  were  directed  agairst  the  obstinate  old  man.   Illif 
political  opponents,  with  the  former  praetor  Marcus  Teron* 
tins  Varro  at  their  head,  laid  hold  of  the  quarrel — for  the 
understanding  of  which  we  must  not  foi^t  that  the  dictator 
was  practically  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  the  oflb^  waa  _n 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  conservative  party — and, 
in  concert  with  the  discontented  soldiers  and  the  poasesson 
of  the  plundered  estates,  they  carried  an  nnoonstitutloiial 
and  absurd  resolution  of  the  people  conferring  the  dictatop- 
ship,  which  was  destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command  in  times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius,*  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  lieutenant  of  Quintus  Fabius,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Fabius  himself.    Thus  the  Roman  army, 
afler  its  hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just 
been  appropriately  remedied,  was  once  more  divided  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  two  sections  were  placed  under  leaders 
who   notoriously   followed   quite  opposite  plans   of  war. 
Quintus  Fabius  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  his 
methodical  inaction  ;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify 
in  the  6eld  of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  at 
tack  with  inadequate  forces,  and  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated had  not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfortune  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.    This  last  turn 
of  matters  justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  passive 
reaistance.    But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attain- 
ed in  this  campaign  all  that  arms  could  attain  :  not  a  single 
material  operation  had  been  frustrated  either  by  his  impetu- 
ous or  by  his  deliberate  opponent ;  and  his  foraging,  though 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the  main 


*  The  inscription  of  the  gift  deroted  by  the  new  dictator  on  acootml 
of  his  victory  at  Geranium  to  Hercules  Victor — HwrcoUi  werom  Jf. 
M*nuei(wt)  C.  /.  dictator  vovi^— was  found  in  the  year  1862  at  Borne 
near  S.  Lorenzo. 
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luooessful  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  v^ithout  com- 
plaint in  the  camp  at  Geruniuin.  It  was  no!  the  Cunctato^ 
that  saved  Rome,  but  the  compact  structure  of  its  confed» 
racy  and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  which 
the  Phoenician  hero  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  West. 
Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less 

V  warlike  ^^^^^^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  Roman  symmachy.  The 
donations  which  were  offered  by  king  Iliero  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  for  the 
next  campaign — the  war  affected  the  latter  less  severely 
than  the  other  Italian  allies  of  Rome,  for  they  sent  no  con- 
tingents to  the  land  army — were  declined  with  thanks ;  the 
diieftains  of  lUyria  were  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  neglect  payment  of  their  tribute ;  and  even  the 
king  of  Macedonia  was  once  more  summoned  to  surrender 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstanding the  semblance  of  legitimation  which  recent 
events  had  given  to  the  Fabian  system  of  delay,  had 
firmly  resolved  to  depart  from  a  mode  of  war  that  was 
slowly  but  certainly  ruining  the  state ;  if  the  popular  dio-  \ 
tator  had  &iled  in  his  more  energetic  method  of  warfare, 
they  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure,  and  not  without  reason, 
on  the  &ct  that  they  had  adopted  a  half-measure  and  had 
given  him  too  few  troops.  This  error  they  determined  to 
avoid  and  to  equip  an  army,  such  as  Rome  had  never  sent 
out  before— eight  legions,  eaoh  raised  a  fifth  above  the  nor- 
mal strength,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  allies — enough 
to  cruah  an  opponent  who  was  not  half  so  strong.  Besides 
this,  a  legion  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Postumius  was  des- 
tined for  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw 
off  the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  to  their 
homes.  These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  everything  de- 
pended on  their  coming  to  an  equally  judicious  decision  re-  , 
specting  the  supreme  command.  The  stiff  carriage  of  Quin* 
tus  Fabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagogues  which  it  pro- 
voked, had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the  senate  generally 
more  unpopular  than  ever:  amongst  the  people,  not  without 
the  connivance  of  their  leaders,  the  foolish  report  circulated 
Vol.  IL— V« 
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that  the  senate  was  intentionally  prolonging  the  war.  As. 
therefore,  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  was  not  to  b€ 
thought  of,  the  senate  attempted  to  procure  the  election  of 
suitable  consuls ;  but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  thoroughl} 
PMiiiiiA  and  rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy.  With  diflPculty 
^^'^  the  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates^  Ludui 

Aemilius  PauUus,  who  had  with  judgment  conducted  the 
lUyrian  war  in  535  (p.  93) ;  an  immense  major* 
ity  of  the  citizens  assigned  to  him  as  colleague 
the  candidate  of  the  popular  party,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro, 
an  incapable  man,  who  was  known  only  by  his  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  more  especially  as  the  main  author 
of  the  proposal  to  elect  Marcus  Minudus  co-dictator,  and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  multitude  solely  by  his  hum* 
ble  birth  and  his  coarse  effrontery. 

"  While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were 
Battle  of  making  in  Rome,  the  war  had  already  recom- 
Caanae.  menced  in  Apulia.  As  soon  as  the  season  allow- 
ed him  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  Hannibal,  determining 
as  usual  the  course  of  the  war  and  assuming  the  offensive, 
set  out  from  Gerunium  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  march- 
ing past  Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus  and  took  Ihe  citadel 
of  Cannae  (between  Canosa  and  Barletta)  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  Canusium,  and  had  hitherto  served  the  Romans 
as  one  of  their  principal  magazines.  The  Roman  army 
which,  since  Fabius  had  conformably  to  the  constitution 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  was  now 
commanded  by  Gnaeus  Servilius  and  Marcus  Regulus,  first 
as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had  been  unable  to  avert  a  loss 
which  they  could  not  but  feci.  On  military  as  well  as  on 
political  grounds,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched  battle.  With 
definite  orders  to  this  effect  from  the  senate,  accordingly,  the 
two  new  commanders-in-chief,  Paullus  and  Varro,  arrived 
in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
588.  With  the  four  new  legions  and  a  corro* 
spending  contingent  of  Italians  which  Uiey  brought  up,  the 
Roman  army  was  raised  to  80,000  infantry,  half  burgesses 
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iislf  allies,  and  6,000  cavalry,  of  whcm  one-third  >*ere  bur 
gesses  and  two-thirds  allies;  whereas  Hannibal's  ami\ 
numbered  10,000  cavalry,  but  only  about  40,000  infantry. 
Hannibal  wished  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely 
for  the  general  reasons  which  we  have  explained  above,  but 
specially  because  the  wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to 
develop  the  whole  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  and  because 
Ihe  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon, 
in  spite  of  that  excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difficult 
by  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting 
on  a  chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces 
had  also,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy 
with  that  view ;  but  the  more  sagacious  of  them  saw  the 
position  of  Hannibal,  and  were  disposed  accordingly  to  wait 
in  the  first  instance  and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and 
accept  battle  on  ground  less  favourable  to  him.  With  this 
view,  confronting  the  Carthaginian  position  at  Cannae  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  Paullus  constructed  two 
oamps  farther  up  the  stream,  the  larger  likewise  on  the 
right  bank,  the  smaller,  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  it 
and  not  much  more  distant  from  the  enemy's  camp,  on  the 
left,  80  as  to  prevent  the  foraging  of  the  enemy  on  both 
hanks  of  the  river.  But  such  military  pedantry  was  disap- 
proved by  the  democratic  consul — so  much  had  been  said 
about  men  taking  the  field  not  to  set  sentinels,  but  to  use 
their  swords — and  he  gave  orders  accordingly  to  attack  the 
enemy,  wherever  and  whenever  they  found  him.  According 
to  an  old  custom  foolishly  retained,  the  decisive  voice  in  the 
eouncil  of  war  alternated  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
day  by  day ;  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  submit,  and  to 
let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have  his  way.  Only  one 
division  of  10,000  men  was  left  in  the  principal  Roman 
camp,  charged  to  capture  the  Carthaginian  encampment 
during  the  conflict  and  thus  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  army  across  the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  Roniaa 
army,  at  early  dawn  on  the  2nd  August  according  to  the 
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unoorrectedy  probably  in  June  according  to  the  cmrrect,  oal 
endar,  crossed  the  river  which  at  this  season  was  shallow 
and  did  not  materially  hamper  Uie  movements  of  the  troopft; 
and  took  up  a  position  in  line  near  the  smaller  Roman  camp 
—which  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy,  intermediate  between  thi 
larger  Roman  camp  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
had  already  been  Uie  scene  of  outpost  skirmishes — in  tlM 
wide  plain  stretching  westward  from  Cannae  on  the  leA 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Carthaginian  army  followed  and 
likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which  rested  the  right  Ro> 
man  as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian  wing.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings:  the  weaker  p<n^on 
consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paullus,  on  the  right  next 
the  river ;  the  stronger  consisting  of  the- allies,  led  by  Var- 
ro,  on  the  left  towards  the  plain.  In  the  centre  was  stip 
tioned  the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius.  Opposite  to  this 
centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in  their  national 
armour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the  Libyans,  armed 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  formed  the  retreating  wings  oa 
either  side.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the  whole  heavy 
cavalry  under  Hasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the  side  towards 
the  plain  the  light  Numidian  horse.  After  a  short  skirmish 
between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was  soon  engaged. 
Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  fought  against 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  Varro,  the  conflict  was  prolonged, 
amidst  constant  charges  of  the  Numidians,  without  dedsive 
result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legirns  oonv- 
pletely  overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  troops  that  first 
encountered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors  pressed  on  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage.  But  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Romans.  Cannibal 
had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left  cavalry  vring  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Flasdrubal  with  the  whole  re^ 
ular  cayalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker  right  and  to  oven 
throw  it  first.  Afler  a  brave  resistance,  the  Roman  horse 
gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cut  down  were  chased 
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•cross  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ;  Paullus,  wound- 
ed, rode  to  the  centre  to  avert  or,  if  not,  to  share  the  fat# 
of  the  legions.  These,  in  order  the  better  to  follow  up  th# 
victory  over  the  advanced  infantry  of  the  enemy,  had 
ehanged  Uieir  front  disposition  into  a  column  of  attack, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  enemy's  cen* 
tre.  In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed  on  both 
sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  in  upon  them  right 
and  lefty  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  halt  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  flank  attack ;  by  this 
means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the  mass  of  infantry, 
wh'ch  was  already  too  closely  crowded,  now  had  no  longer 
room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  afler 
having  completed  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  Paullus,  had 
collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry  anew  and  led  them  bo- 
hind  the  enemy's  centre  against  the  wing  of  Varro.  His 
Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  Numid- 
ians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before  the  double  attack,  and 
Hasdrubal,  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  rallied  his  squadrons  for  the  third  time,  to  lead 
them  against  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  This  last 
diarge  proved  decisive.  Flight  was  impossible,  and  no 
quarter  was  given.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  of  such 
siie  annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle  so  completely,  and 
with  so  little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as  was  the  Roman  army 
at  Cannae.  Hannibal  had  lost  not  quite  6,000  men,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the  Celts,  who  sustained  the 
first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  76,000 
Romans  who  had  taken  their  places  in  line  of  battle  70,000 
covered  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Lucius 
Paullus,  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius,  two-thirds  of  the 
staffofficers,  and  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  The  consul 
Marcus.Varro  was  saved  solely  ly  his  quick  resolution  and 
his  good  steed,  reached  Venusia,  and  was  not  ashamed  tr 
survive  the  disaster.  The  garrison  also  of  the  Roman 
eanip,  10,000  strong,  were  for  the  most  part  made  prisoners 
of  war ;  only  a  few  thousand  men,  partly  of  these  troops, 
partly  of  the  line,  escaped  to  Canusium.     Nay,  as  if  in  thii 
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year  Rome  was  to  be  altogether  ruined,  before  ;  «  dose  the 
legion  sent  to  Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  with  its 
general  Lucius  Postumius  who  was  nominated  as  consul  fo« 
the  next  year,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  to  mature 
OonieqiMii-  ^^  great  political  combination,  for  the  sake  of 
SStie^^  which  Hannibal  had  come  to  Italy.  He  httd 
Cannae.  indeed  based  his  plan  primarily  upon  his  army 

but  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  opposed  to  hinc 
he  designed  that  army  to  be  merely  the  vanguard,  in  sup 
port  of  which  the  powers  of  the  west  and  east  were  gradu* 
ally  to  unite  their  forces,  so  as  to  prepare  destruction  for 
the  proud  city.  That  support  however,  which  seemed  the 
Prarention  most  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  reinforce* 
meStefroST  i^®^ts  from  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
s^iL  boldness  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  general 

sent  thither,  Gnaeus  Scipio.  Afler  Hannibal's  passage  of 
the  Rhone  Scipio  had  sailed  for  Emporiae,  and  had  made 
himself  master  first  of  the  coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro,  and  then,  after  conquering  Hanno,  of  the  interior 
also  (536).  In  the  following  year  (537)  he  had 
completely  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  afler  his  brother  Publius,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  joined  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  8,000  men,  he  had  even  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Saguntum.  Hasdrubal  had  indeed  in 
the  succeeding  year  (538),  af\er  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in  accordance  with  his  broth- 
er's orders  to  conduct  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the 
Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed him,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  conquered  at 
Gaimae.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians  and  nume- 
rous other  Spanish  tribes  had  joined  the  Scipios ;  they  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  means 
of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the  Gallic  coast  also.  Now  there* 
fore  support  to  Hannibal  was  less  than  ever  to  be  looked 
for  from  Spain. 

On  the  part  of  Carthage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  doM 
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in  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  as  could  l)« 


^^  expected.     Phoenician  squadrojs  threatened  the 

coasts  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  islands  and 
guarded  Africa  from  a  Roman  landing,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  More  substantial  assistance  was  prevented  not  so 
Vkuch  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  Hannibal  was  to  be 
found  and  the  want  of  a  port  o^  disembarkation  in  Italy,  as 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Spanish  army  had  been 
aooustomed  to  be  sel^ustaining,  and  above  all  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  peace  party.  Hannibal  severely  felt  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  unpardonable  inaction ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
saving  of  his  money  and  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  his  chests  were  gradually  emptied,  the 
pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  began  to 
thin.  But  now  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  reduced 
even  the  factious  opposition  at  home  to  silence.  The  Car- 
thaginian senate  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  considerable  assistance  in  money  and  men,  partly 
from  Africa,  partly  from  Spain,  including  4,000  Numidian 
horse  and  40  elephants,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

Hie  long-discussed  ofieiisive  alliance  between  Carthage 
Am^^.i>^  t^  and  Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the 
SiSeMd"  sudden  death  of  Antigonus,  and  then  by  the 
Maoxionta,  indecision  of  his  successor  Philip  and  the  unsea- 
sonable war  waged  by  him  and  his  Hellenic  allies  against 
the  Aetolians  (534-537).  It  was  only  now, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposal  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  Illyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  no  doubt,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Bomans-Hind  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  came 
to  terms  with  Carthage.  Macedonia  undertook  t<>  land  an 
inyading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which 
she  received  an  assurance  that  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Hiero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  main* 
1,0.    tainel  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so  far  as  he  could  dc 
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iwecii  Cm.  "^  ^^  safety,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
ttiage  and       aocommodate  the  Carthaginians  during  the  pw 

ilous  orises  afler  the  peaoe  with  Rome,  particu 
larly  by  sending  supplies  of  com.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a  renewed  breach  betwcoa 
Carthage  and  Rome ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  it,  asd 
when  it  occurred  he  adhered  with  welk»nndered  fidelity  tt 

Rome.     But  soon  afterwards  (in  the  autumn  of 

S10* 

588)  death  removed  the  old  man  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  grandson  and  successor  of  the  pni» 
dent  veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronymus,  entered 
at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian  diplomatista; 
and,  as  they  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  secure  to 
him  by  treaty,  first,  Sidly  as  far  as  the  old  Garthaglno-Sio&* 
Han  frontier,  and  then,  when  he  rose  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  island,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ordered  the  Syracusan  fleefi 
to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which  had  come  to  threaten 
Syracuse.  The  position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Lilybaeum, 
which  already  had  to  deal  with  a  second  Carthaginian 
squadron  stationed  near  the  Aegates,  became  all  at  once 
very  critical,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  that  was  in 
readiness  at  Rome  for  embarkation  to  Sicily  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  to  be  diverted  to  other  and 
more  urgent  objects. 

Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the. 

.      fabric  of  the  Roman  confederacy  began  tQ*be 

most  of  the      unhinfired,  after  it  had   survived   unshaken  the 

tics  of  Low-    shocks  of  two  sevCTc  years  of  war.      There 

orertoHan-    passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  Arpi  in 

'  Apulia,   and    Uzentum   in    Messapia,  two  old 

towns  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Roman  cdo* 
nies  of  Luceria  and  Brundisium  ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Brut* 
tii — who  took  the  lead — with  the  exception  of  the  Petelini 
and  the  Consentini  who  had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding  j 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Lucanians;  the  Picentes  trans* 
planted  into  the  region  of  Salernum ;  the  Ilirpiii ;  th« 
Samnites  with   the  exception  of  the   Pentri ;   lastly   and 
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chieflj,  Capua  the  second  city  of  Italy,  which  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  30,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse,  and 
whose  secession  determined  that  of  the  neighbouring  towna 
Atella  and  Calatia.  The  aristocratic  party,  indeed,  attached 
by  many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome  everywher*^  and 
more  especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly  opposed  this 
change  of  sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal  conflicts  which 
arose  r^arding  it  dixuniished  not  a-  Httle  the  -adyantaga 
which  Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions.  He  found' 
himself  obliged,  for  instance,  to  Ijave  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocraUo  party  in  jCapus,  Pecius  Miigius^  who  even 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately  contended 
for  the  Roman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to^  Carthage ;' 
dms  furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient  for  him- 
self of  the  small  value  of  ^e  liberty  and  sovereignty  which 
had  just  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Campanians  by 
the  Carthaginian  genei*al.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance — a  result  to 
which  the  Roman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but  which 
was  still  riiore  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Hel- 
lenes towards  the-  Phoenicians  and  towards  their  new  Lu- 
canian  and  Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attachment  on  the  other 
hand  to  RoThe,  which  had  zealously  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  its  Hellenism,  and  had  exhibited  tow- 
ards  the  Greeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted  gentleness.  Thus  the 
Oampanian  Greeks,  particularly  Neapolis,  courageously 
withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal  in  person :  in  Magna 
Graecia  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum  did 
the  same  notwithstanding  their  very  perilous  position. 
Croton  and  Locri  on  the  other  hand  were  partly  carried  by 
•torm,  partly  forced  to  capitulate,  by  the  united  Phoeni» 
dans  and  Bruttians ;  and  the  citizens  of  Croton  were  con- 
ducted to  Locri,  while  Bruttian  colonists  occupied  that  im- 
portant naval  station.  -  The  Latin  colonies  ii\.so\  them  Italy, 
•adi  as  Brundisium,  Venusia^  Paestum,  Cosa,  and  Cales,  of 
oourse  maintained  unsl\aken  fidelity  to  Rome.  They  wer€ 
the  Btranghold^  by  which  the  conquerors  held  in  check  a 
fcreign  land,  settled  On  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  popuU 
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ti^n,  and  at  feud  with  their  neighbours ;  thej,  too,  would  1m 
the  firat  to  be  affected,  if  Hannibal  should  beep  his  word 
and  restore  to  every  Italian  community  its  ancient  bounda* 
ries.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  all  central  Italy^  Um 
earliest  seat  of  the  Roman  rule,  where  Latin  manners  aod 
language  already  everywhere  preponderated,  and  the  peopl# 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  comrades  rather  than  the  subject! 
of  their  rulers.  The  opponents  of  Hannibal  in  the  Cartha* 
ginian  senate  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
Ron>an  citizen  or  ope  Latin  commtinity  had  cast  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Carthage.  This  groundwork  of  the  Roman 
power  could  only  be  broken  up,  like  the  Cyclopean  wallsi 
stone  by  stone. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  Cannae,  ia 
Attitade  of  which  the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
theBoauaa.  ^^  confederacy,  a  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  perished.  It  was  a 
cruel  but  righteous  punishment  for  the  grave  political  errors 
with  which  not  merely  some  foolish  or  miserable  individu- 
als, but  the  Roman  people  themselves,  were  justly  charge- 
able. A  constitution  adapted  for  a  small  country  town  was 
no  longer  suitable  for  a  great  power ;  it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  the  question  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  armies 
of  the  city  in  such  a  war  should  be  left  year  after  year  to 
be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box,  of  the  balloting-urn.  As 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  constitution,  if.  practicable  at 
all,  could  not  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  now,  no  course  v^ 
was  left  but  at  once  to  commit  the  practical  superintendence 
of  the  war,  and  in  particular  the  bestowal  and  prolongation 
of  the  command,  to  the  only  authority  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  such  a  charge— the  senate — and  to  reaerve 
to  the  comitia  the  mere  formality  of  cdnfirmatiQiu  The 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Scipios  Iq  the  difficult,  arena  of 
Spanish  warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way.be  achieved. 
But  political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  ^X 
the  aristocratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,'  had  seii^jdd 
on  the  management  of  the  Italian  war.  The  absurd  accusOk 
tion,  that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy  wid^ 
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out^  had  made  an  irapression  on  the  ''  people."  The  heroes 
to  whom  political  superstition  looked /or  deliverance,  Gains 
FJaminhia  and  Mareus  Varro,  both  '^  new  men  "  and'  friends 
<tf-the .people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly  .been  em 
powered  l^.the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the  plans  of 
<^>erations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that  multitude, 
they  had  explained  in  the  Forum ;  and  the  results  were  the 

>tf  battles  joi  the  Tnuimene  lake  and  of  Cannae.  Duty  re- 
quired  that  the  senate,  which  now^of  course  understood  ils 
task  better  thM  when  it  recalled  half  the  army  of  liegulus 
from  Africa^  should  lake  into  its  hands  the  management  of 
affiurs,  ^and  should  oppose  such  mischievous  proceedings ; 
but  when  the  first  of  those  tw^o  defeats  had  for  the  moment 
plaeed.  the^udder  i(i  its  hands,  it  had  hardly  acted  in  a  man- 
ner unbiassed  by  the  interests  of  party.  Little  as  Quintus 
Fabius  deserves  to  be  compared  with  these  Roman  Cleons, 
he  \fyo  conducted  the  war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but 
adhered  to  hisvobstinate  attitude  of  defence  specially  as  the 

y  political  opponent  of  Grains  Flaminius ;  and  in  the  treat-  ^ 
ment  of  the  quarrel  with  his  subordinate,  he  did  what  he 

J  could  to  exasperate  at  a  time  when  unity  was  needed  The 
eonsequence  was,^  first,  that  the  most  important  instrument 
which^  the  wisdom  oftheir  ancestors  had  placed  iir  the  han^ls 
of  the  senate  for  such  uses-^the  diqtatorship^broke  down 
in  his  hands  ;^.and,  secondly-r-At  least  indirectly — the  battle 
,  of  Cannae.  •*'  But  the  headlotig  fall  of  the  Roman  power  was 
owing  not  to  the  fiiult  of  Quintus  Fabius  or.  Marcus  Varro,  ' 
)  but  to  the  distrust  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned— to  the  variance  between  the  senate  and  the  bur- 

A  gesses.  If  the  deliverance  arid  revival  of  the  state  were 
liUll  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To  have  per- 
•eiYed  this  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done 
it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  im 
perishable  Jionour  of  the  Broman  senate.  When  Varro— 
alone  qCaII  the  generals  viho  had  command  in  the  battle-* 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  m(  t  him  at  th« 


\ 
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gftte  and  thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  tal* 
vation  of  his  country,  this  was  no  empty  phraseology  con* 
oealing  under  sounding  words  their  real  vexation,  nor  wat 
it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch  ;  it  was  the  oooolusioD 
of  peace  between  the  government  and  the  governed.  In 
presence  of  the  gravity  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  auth 
an  appeal,  the  chattering  of  demagogui*s  was  silent ;  hence 
forth  the  only  thought  of  the  Romans  was  how  they  might 
be  able  jointly  to  avert  the  common  peril.  Quintus  Fabiusy 
whose  tenacious  courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of 
more  service  to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  the 
other  senators  of  note  took  the  lead  in  every  movement| 
and  restored  to  the  citliens  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
the  future.  The  senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending 
attitude,  while  messengers  from  all  sides  hastened  to  Rome 
to  report  the  loss  of  battles,  the  secession  of  allieSi  the  cap- 
ture of  posts  and  magazines,  and  to  ask  reinforcements  for 
the  valley  of  the  Po  and  for  Sicily  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  abandoned  and  Rome  was  almost  without  a  garrison. 
Assemblages  of  the  multitude  at  the  gates  were  forbidden ; 
onlookers  and  women  were  sent  to  their  houses ;  the  time 
of  mourning  for  the  fallen  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that 
the  service  of  the  gods  of  joy,  from  which  those  clad  in 
mourning  attire  were  excluded,  might  not  be  too  long  iii> 
terrupted — for  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had  not  to  lament  its 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  renmant  saved  from  the  field  of  bat* 
tie  had  been  assembled  by  two  able  military  tribimeSi 
A])pius  Claudius  and  Publius  Scipio  the  younger,  at  Canu- 
sium.  The  latter  managed,  by  his  spirited  bearing  and  by 
the  brandished  swords  of  his  faithful  comrades,  to  change 
the  views  of  those  noble  young  lords  who,  in  indolent  des- 
pair of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  were  thinking  of 
escape  beyond  the  sea.  The  consul  Marcus  Varro  joined 
them  with  a  handful  of  men ;  about  two  legions  were  grad- 
ually collected  there;  the  senate  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  reorganized  and  degraded  to  serve  in  disgrace  and 
itliout  pay.    The  incapable  general  was  on  a  suitable  pre 
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text  recalled  to  Borne ;  the  praetor  Marcus  Claudius  Mar» 
cellus,  experienced  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been  de* 
lined  to  depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  assumed 
the  chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
organize  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  Latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  peril.  Rome 
Hself  set  the  example,  and  called  out  all  the  men  above 
boyhood,  armed  the  debtor-serfs  and  criminals,  and  even 
incorporated  in  the  army  eight  thousand  slaves  purchased 
by  the  state.  As  there  was  a  want  of  arms,  they  took  the 
old  spoils  from  the  temples;  and  everywhere  set  the  work- 
shops and  artisans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed, 
not  as  timid  patriots  urged,  from  the  Latitis,  but  from  the 
Roman  burgesses  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered 
a  release  of  captives  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  treasury ; 
it  was  declined,  and  the  Carthaginian  envoy  who  had  arrived 
with  the  deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted  into  the 
city  :  nothing  should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought  of  peace. 
Not  only  were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from  believing 
that  Rome  was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  ever 
the  meanest  citizen  was  to  be  made  to  understand  that  fot 
ium  as  for  all  there  was  no  peace,  and  that  safety  lay  onlj 
inTiolory. 


CHAPTER  VL 

TEM   WAE   UKDBR   HANKIBAL  FROM   OAHNAI   TO  IllU. 

Tkx  ftim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  bee* 
to  break  up  the  Italian  confederaoj :  after  three 
campaigns  that  aim  had  been  attained,  so  fiur  ai 
it  was  at  all  attainable.  It  was  clear  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  or  Latinized  communities  of  Italy,  since  they  had  not 
been  shaken  in  their  allcgianoe  by  the  day  of  Oannae,  would 
not  yield  to  terror,  but  only  to  force;  and  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  even  in  southern  Italy  isolated  little 
country  towns,  such  as  the  Bruttian  Petelia,  maintained 
their  forlorn  defence  against  the  Phoenicians,  showed  very 
plainly  what  awaited  them  among  the  Marsians  and  Latins. 
If  Hannibal  had  expected  to  accomplish  more  in  this  way 
and  to  lead  even  the  Latins  against  Rome,  these  hopes  had 
proved  vain.  B'  '  '«  appears  as  if  even  in  other  respects  the 
Italian  coalition  had  by  no  means  produced  the  results 
which  Hannibal  hoped  for.  Capua  had  at  once  stipulated 
that  Hannibal  should  ;  have  the  right  to  call  Campanian 
citizens  compulsorily  to  (««ins;  the  citizens  had  not  forgot- 
ten how  Pyrrhus  had  acted  in  Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly 
imagined  that  they  should  be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  from 
the  Roman  and  from  the  Phoenician  rule.  Samnium  and 
liucoria  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been,  when  king 
Pyrrhus  had  thought  of  marching  into  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  Sabellian  youth.  Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Roman 
fortresses  everywhere  cut  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land, 
but  the  Roman  rule  continued  for  many  years  had  rendered 
the  inhabitants  unused  to  arms — they  furnished  only  a 
moderate  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies — ^had  appeased 
their  ancient  hatred,  and  had  gained  over  a  number  of  iudi- 
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viduals  everywhere  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  <\>mnianity. 
They  j<  ined  the  conqueror  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  after  the 
cause  of  Rome  seemed  fairly  lost,  but  they  felt  that  the 
question  was  no  longer  one  of  liberty  ;  it  was  simply  the 
exchang«d  of  an  Italian  for  a  Phoenician  master,  and  it  was 
not  enthusiasm,  but  despair  that  threw  the  Sabellian  coro« 
munities  into  the  arms  of  the  victor.     Under  such  circum- 
ttances  the  war  in   Italy  flagged.      Hannibal,  who  com- 
manded the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  far  up  as  the 
Voltumus  and  Grarganus,  and  who  could  not  simply  aban- 
don tliese  lands  again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the  Celts, 
had  now  a  frontier  to  protect,  which  could  not  be  left  un- 
covered with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  districts  that  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses  which 
everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult  offen- 
sive against  central   Italy,  his  forces — an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  without   reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  from  sufficient. 

Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  opposed 

M«n«ii  *^  ^^"^'    'r^^g^^  ^7  fearful  experience,  the  Ro- 

mans adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  appointed  none  but  exprS^nced  generals  to 
the  charge  of  their  armies,  and  left  them,  at  least  where  it 
wa^  necessary,  for  a  longer  period  in  command.  These 
generals  were  neither  mere  spectp'  ..'«  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments from  the  mountains,  nor  •  aid  they  throw  themselves 
on  their  adversary  wherever  they  found  him  ;  but,  keeping 
the  true  mean  between  inaction  and  precipitation,  they  took 
up  their  positions  in  entrenched  camps  under  the  walls  of 
fortresses,  and  accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lead  to 
results  and  defeat  would  not  be  destruction.  The  soul  of 
this  new  mode  of  war&re  was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Instinctively,  after  the  disastrous  day  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
and  people  had  turned  their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  experi- 
enced ofiioer,  and  entrusted  him  at  once  with  the  actual  su- 
preme commard.  lie  had  received  his  training  in  the 
troobleaorae  war&re  against  Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had 
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givmi  brilliant  evidence  of  his  talents  as  a  leader  as  well  aa 
of  his  personal  valour  in  the  last  campaigns  against  the 
Celts.  Although  £ir  above  fifly,  he  still  glowed  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  this  he  had,  as  general,  cut  down  the  mounted 
general  of  the  enemy  (p.  100)— the  first  and  only  Roman 
oonsul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.  His  life  was  oons^' 
crated  to  the  two  divinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the  aplen- 
did  double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gate— -to  Honour  and  to 
Valour ;  and,  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Rome  from  tbe 
extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  individual,  \m% 
pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectively  and  pre-emi- 
nently to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  contributed  more 
towards  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise  than  Marcus 
Marcellus. 

From  the  field  of  battle  I]annil>al  had  turned  his  atepa 

to  Campania.     He  knew  Rome  better  than  the 

prooecdtto      simpletons,  who  in  ancient  and  modem  times 

^°  '  have  fancied  that  he  might  have  terminated  tlie 
struggle  by  a  march  on  the  enemy's  capital.  Modem  war- 
fare, it  is  true,  decides  a  war  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  system  of  attacking  fortresses  was 
far  less  developed  than  the  sysUun  of  defence,  the  most 
complete  success  in  the  field  was  on  numberless  occasions 
neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  capitals. 
The  council  and  citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the  peril  of 
Carthago  afler  the  first  campaign  of  Regulus  was  infinitely 
more  imminent  than  that  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae ;  yet  Carthage  had  made  a  stand  and  been  completely 
victorious.  With  what  colour  could  it  be  expected  that 
Rome  wouli  now  deliver  her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even 
acxrept  an  equitable  peace  ?  Instead  therefore  of  sacrificing 
practic4)ble  and  iniportjint  successes  for  the  sake  of  such 
empty  demonstrations,  or  losing  time  in  the  besieging  of 
the  two  thousand  Roman  fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walla 
of  Canusium,  Ilannihal  had  immediately  proceeded  to 
Capua  before  tlie  Romans  could  throw  in  a  garrison,  and 
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by  his  advance  had  induced  this  second  city  of  Italy  after 
Jong  hesitation  to  join  him.  He  probably  hoped  that,  in 
possession  of  Capua,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  one  of  the 
Campanian  ports,  where  he  might  disembark  the  reinforce- 
ments which  his  great  victories  had  wrung  from  the  opposi- 
tion at  home. 

When  the  Romans  learned  whither  Hannibal  had  gone^ 

they  also  1^  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  divi- 

thewarin       sion  was  retained,  and  collected  their  remaining 

'^""^  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voltumus. 
With  the  two  l^ons  saved  from  Cannae  Marcus  Marcellus 
marched  to  Teanum  Sidicinuiti,  where  he  was  joined  by 
such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment  disposable  from  Rome 
and  Ostia,  and  advanced — ^while  the  dictator  Marcus  Junius 
slowly  followed  with  the  main  army  which  had  beeh  hastily 
formed — as  fax  as  the  Voltumus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view 
if  possible  to  save  Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  on  Neapolis  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
courageous  resistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were 
adll  in  good  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  that  important 
port.  With  equal  fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns, 
Cumae  and  Nuceria,  adhered  to  Rome.  In  Nola  the  strug- 
gle between  the  popular  and  senatorial  parties  as  to  whether 
they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to 
the  Romans,  was  still  undecided.  Informed  that  the  former 
were  gaining  the  superiority,  Marcellus  crossed  the  river 
at  Ci^atia,  and  marching  along  the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as 
to  etade  the  enemy's  army,  he  reached  Nola  in  sufficient 
time  to  hold  it  against  the  foes  without  and  within.  In  a 
•ally  he  even  repulsed  Hannibal  in  person  with  considerable 
loss ;  a  success  which,  as  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Han- 
nibal, was  of  far  more  importance  from  its  moral  effect  than 
from  its  material  results.  In  CaiDpania  indeed,  Nuceria, 
Acerrae,  and,  after  an  obstinate  siege  prolonged  into  the 
following  year  (530),  Casilinum  also,  the  key 
of  the  Voltumus,  were  conquered  by  Hannibal, 
tad  the  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  senates 

Vol.  n.- 
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of  thete  towns  which  had  adhered  to  Borne.  Bi/t  terror  if 
a  bad  weapon  of  proselytism  ;  the  Bomana  succeeded,  witii 
comparatively  trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilom 
moment  of  their  first  weakness.  The  war  in  Oampania 
came  to  a  standstill ;  then  winter  came  on,  and  Hannibal 
tcok  up  his  quarters  in  Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  hj 
uo  means  fraught  with  benefit  to  his  troops  who  for  three 
years  had  not  been  under  a  roo£  In  the  next 
year  (589)  the  war  acquired  another  aspeot 
The  tried  general  Marcus  Marcellus,  Hberius  Semprotiiua 
Gracchus  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator, 
and  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus,  took— MarcelliM 
as  proconsul,  the  two  others  as  consuls-— the  command  of 
the  three  Boman  armies  which  were  destined  to  surround 
Capua  and  Hannibal ;  Marcellus  resting  on  Nola  and  Suea- 
sula,  Maximus  taking  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volturnus  near  Cales,  and  Gracchus  on  the  coast  near  Liter- 
num,  covering  Neapolis  and  Cumae.  The  Campanians, 
who  marched  to  Hamae  three  miles  firom  Cumae  with  a 
view  to  surprise  the  Cumaeans,  were  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Gracchus ;  Hannibal,  who  had  appeared  before  Cumae 
to  wipe  out  the  stain,  was  himself  worsted  in  a  combat,  and 
when  the  pitched  battle  ofiered  by  him  was  declined,  re- 
treated in  ill  humour  to  Capua.  While  the  Bomans  m 
Campania  thus  not  only  maintained  what  they  possessed, 
but  also  recovered  Compulteria  and  other  minor  places, 
loud  complaints  were  heard  from  the  eastern  allies  of  Han- 
The  fu  in  nibal.  A  Roinan  army  under  the  praetor  Mar- 
Apnito.  gus  Valerius  had  taken  position  at  Luceria,  part-  ^ 

ly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  Boman  fleet,  M'aicb 
the  east  coast  and  the  movements  of  the  Macedoniam; 
partly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  army  of  Nola. 
levy  contributions  on  the  revolted  Samnites,  Lucanians 
and  Hirpinians.  To  give  relief  to  these,  Hannibal  turned 
first  against  his  most  active  opponent,  Marcus  Marcellus 
but  the  latter  achieved  imder  the  walls  of  Nola  no  incon 
siderable  victory  over  the  Phoenician  army,  and  it  wst 
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obliged  to  depart,  without  having  cleared  off  the  stain,  from 
Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  Apulia.  Tiberius  Gracchus  fol* 
Kowed  it  with  his  corps,  while  the  two  other  Roman  armies 
in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  proceed  next  spring  to 
the  attack  of  Capaa. 

The  dear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  dazsled  oj 
Humibai  ^^®  victOries.  It  became  every  day  more  evi» 
2j°gj**J  dent  that  he  was  not  by  their  means  gaining  his 
i*v«<  object.    Those  rapid  marches,  that  adventurous 

shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro,  to  which  Hannibal  was  main- 
ly indebted  for  his  successes,  were  at  an  end ;  the  enemy 
had  become  wiser ;  further  enterprises  were  rendereo 
almost  impossible  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  defending 
what  had  been  gained.  The  offensive  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  defensive  was  difficult,  and  threatened  every  year  to 
become  more  so.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  second  half  of  his  great  task,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Latins  and  the  conquest  of  Rome,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished  with  his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  Italian  allies 
HtepnM-  alone.  Its  accomplishment  depended  on  the 
JJJJJJ^  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quarters  at  Car- 
■«B^  tagena,  on  the  courts  of  Pella  and  of  Syracuse. 

If  all  the  resources  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia 
should  now  be  put  forth  in  earnest  against  the  common 
enemy ;  if  Lower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous 
(br  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  he 
might  hope  successfully  to  finish  what  the  vanguard  under 
Us  leadership  had  so  brilliantly  begun.  The  most  natural 
and  easy  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate, 
fopport  from  home ;  and  the  Carthaginian  state,  which  had 
remained  almost  unaffected  by  the  war  and  had  been  raised 
from  its  deep  decline  and  brought  so  close  to  complete  vio^ 
lory  by  a  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their 
own  accord  and  at  their  own  risk,  could  beyond  doubt  have 
done  this.  That  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Phoeni« 
dan  fleet  of  any  desired  strength  to  effect  a  landing  at  Loori 
9i  Croton,  especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Syranise  r» 
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maiti^  open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Oeet  at  Bnnt 
divium  was  kept  in  chedc  by  Maoedoiii%  is  demonstrated  by 
the  unopposed  disembarkation  at  Locii  of  4,000  Afirioani^ 
whom  Bomilcar  about  this  time  brought  over  from  Cai^ 
thage  to  Hannibal,  and  still  more  by  Haunibal's  undis- 
turbed embarkation,  when  all  had  been  already  lost.  Bat 
after  the  first  impression  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  had  died 
away,  the  peace  party  in  Carthage,  whidi  was  at  all  timet 
ready  to  purchase  the  downfall  of  its  political  opponents  at 
the  expense  of  its  country,  and  which  found  fiiithful  support 
in  the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  dtiiens,  refosed 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  dedded  support  with 
the  half  simple,  half  malicious  reply,  that  he  in  &ct  needed 
no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor ;  and  thus  con- 
tributed not  much  less  than  the  Roman  senate  to  save 
Rome.  Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger  to  the 
machinery  of  civic  factions,  found  no  popular  leader  on 
whose  support  he  could  rely,  such  as  his  father  had  found 
in  Hasclrubal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the  means 
of  saving  his  native  country — means  which  it  possessed  in 
rich  abundance  at  home. 

For  this  purpose  he  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect 
of  success,  reckon  on  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  patriot 
army,  on  the  connections  which  he  had  formed  in  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  intervention  of  Philip.  Everything  depended 
on  bringing  new  forces  into  the  field  of  war  against  Rome 
from  Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia ;  and  for  the  attain- 
ment or  for  the  prevention  of  this  object  wars  were  carried 
on  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greec&  All  of  these  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  historians  have  oflen  erred  in  account- 
ing them  of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the  Romans 
were  concerned,  they  were  essentially  defensive  wars,  the 
proper  objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
P^Tcnees,  to  detain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece,  to 
defend  Messana  and  to  prevent  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Of  course  this  defensive  warfiire  was, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  carried  on  by  ofilmsive  means ; 
and,  as  circumstances  favoured  its  expansion,  it  led  t^  thi 
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^ucpolsion  of  tlie  Phoenicians  from  Spain  and  Sicil)',  and  to 

'^lie  dissolution  of  Hannibal's  alliances  with  Syracuse  and 

"^^ith  Philip*  The  Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for  the  time  being 

aoto  the  shade,  and  resolved  itself  into  conflicts  about  fbr> 

and  razzias,  which  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  maiv 

raeu     Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Phoenicians  retained 

"Vhe  oflfensive  at  all,  Italy  always  remaited  the  central  object 

<tf  operations ;  and  all  efRirts  were  directed  towards,  as  al\ 

interest  centred  in,  the  removal  or  continuance  of  Haonl* 

bal's  isolation  in  sonthem  Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  after  the   lattle  of 

TiM  wndiBff    Cannae,  to  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  on 

g^gp^gy*    which  Hannibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon, 

p»M^^       he  might  have  been  tolerably  certain  of  success. 

But  the  position  of  Hasdrubal  at  that  time  in 

Spain  after  the  battle  on  the  Ebro  was  so  critical,  that  the 

sui^lies  of  money  and  men,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae  had 

roused  the  Carthaginian  citixens  to  furnish,  were  for  the 

most  part  expended   on  Spain,  without  producing  much 

improvement  in  the  position  of  aflairs  there.    The  Sdpioe 

transferred  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  following 

campaign  (589)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadal- 

qoivir;    and  in    Andalusia,  in    the  very    centre  of  the 

proper  Carthaginian  territory,  they   achieved  at    Illiturgi 

and  Intibili  two  brilliant  victories.     In  Sardinia  communi- 

oatlons  entered  into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians 

lo   hope  ^t  they  should  be  able  to  master  the  island, 

which  would  have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate 

station  between  Spain  and  Italy.  But  Titus  Manlius  Torqui^ 

tna,  who  was  sent  with  a  Roman  army  to  Sardinia,  complete- 

ly  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 

the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (589). 

The  legions  from  Cannae  sent  to  Sicily  held 

their  ground  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island 

with  oonmge  and  success  against  the  Carthaginians  and 

Hierooymus ;  the  latter  met  his  death  towards  the  end  of 

589  by  The  hand  of  an  assassin.     Even  in  the 

ease  of  Macedonia  the  ratification  of  the  allianos 
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was  delayed,  principally  because  the  Maoedon^n  oavoyi 
sent  to  Hannibal  were  captured  on  their  homeward  journey 
by  the  Roman  vessels  of  war.  In  consequence  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily  snspoided ;  and 
the  Romans  gained  time  to  secure  the  ywj  important  sti^ 
tion  of  Brundisiuni  first  by  their  fleet  and  then  by  the  land 
army  which  before  the  arrival  of  Oracchus  was  employed 
for  the  protection  of  Apulia,  and  even  to  make  preparations 
for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  in  the  event  of  war  being 
declared.  While  in  Italy  the  war  thus  came  to  a  standyOOt 
of  Italy  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  aooel- 
erate  the  movement  of  new  armies  or  fleets  towards  the 
seat  of  war.  The  Romans,  again,  had  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  energy  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in 
that  defensive  attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part  with 
good  results  wherever  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  absent. 
Thus  the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae 
had  awakened  in  Carthage,  evaporated  ;  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble forces  which  had  been  organized  there  were,  either 
through  factious  opposition  or  through  a  useless  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  different  opinions  expressed  in  the  council,  so 
frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of  any  real  service, 
and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
would  have  been  most  useful  At  the  close  of  589  the  r&> 
fleeting  Roman  statesman  might  feel  that  the 
ui^ncy  of  the  danger  was  past^  and  that  the 
resistance  so  heroically  begun  had  but  to  persevere  in  its 
exertions  at  all  points  in  order  to  achieve  its  object. 

First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.    It 
ifav  la  b^  formed  no  part  of  Hannibal's  original  plan 

*^*  to  excite  a  war   on   the  island ;    but    piurtly 

through  accident,  chiefly  through  the  boyish  vanity  of  the 
imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land  war  had  broken  out  there^ 
which— doubtless  because  Hannibal  had  not  planned  it — the 
Carthaginian  council  took  up  with  especial  zeal.  After 
Hieronymus  was  killed  at  the  dose  of  589,  it 
seemed  more  than  dMibtful  whether  the  citizen* 
would  persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued.    If 
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ff^,  of  Any  city  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rome,  that  eitj 
SyracoM.  ^^  Syracuse ;  for  the  victory  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians over  the  Romans  oould  not  but  give  to  the  former,  at 
WLny  rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily,  and  no  one  could 
^^rioualy  believe  that  the  promises  made  by  Carthage  to 
Klio  Syraouaans  would  be  actually  kept  Partly  induced  by 
Uus  consideration,  partly  terrified  by  the  threatening  pro 
jparations  of  the  Romans— who  made  every  effort  to  bring 
ODoe  more  imder  their  complete  control  that  important  islk 
suid,  the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  now  for  the 

campaign  of  540  sent  their  best  general,  Marcus 
Maroellus,  to    Sicily — the    Syracusau    citizens 
Showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  by  a 
%imely  return  to  the  Roman  alliance.      But,  amidst  the 
dreadful  confusion  in  the  city — which  after  the  death  of 
IHieronymus  was  agitated   alternately   by   endeavours  to 
restore  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  and  by  the  coupt 
de  main  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne, 
while  the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenary  troops  were  the 
real  masters  of  the  place — Hannibal's  dexterous  emissaries, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  found  opportunity  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  peace.    They  stirred  up  the  multitude  in  the 
name  (^liberty;  descriptions,  exaggerated  beyond  measure, 
of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans  were  said  to 
have  inflicted  on  the  Leontines  who  had  just  been  re-con- 
qaered,  awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better  portion  of 
Uie  dtizenB  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore  their  old 
relatiooa  with  Rome;  while  the  numerous  Roman  deserters 
among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers  from  the 
fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
citizena  with  Rome  would  be  their  death-warrant.    So  the 
chief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  armistice  was 
broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  undertook  the  gov« 
emment  of  the  city.    No  course  was  lefl  to  the  cimsul 
except  to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful  conduct  of  iho 
defence,  in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer  Archimedes,  cele- 
brated as  a  learned  mathematician,  especially  distinguished 
himself,  compelled  the.  Romans  after  besieging  the  cxXm/  fo) 
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eight  months  to  convert  the  dege  into  ft  blockade  by 
aud  land. 

In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,  which  hitherto  had  onlj 
oi^rthagin-  supported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets^  am 
diSon  to"  receiving  news  of  their  renewed  rising  in  meaam 
Bid]/.  against  the  Romans  had  despatched  a  strong  load 

army  under  Himiloo  to  Sicily,  which  landed  without  intsv- 
ruption  at  Heradea  Minoa  and  immediately  occupied  the 
important  town  of  Agrigentum.  To  efiect  a  junoU<m  wUk 
Himilco,  the  bold  and  able  Hippocrates  marched  forth  from 
Syracuse  with  an  army :  the  position  of  Maroellus  between 
the  garrison  of  Syracuse  and  the  two  hostile  armies  began 
to  be  critical.  With  the  help  of  some  reinforoements,  how 
ever,  which  arrived  from  Italy,  he  maintained  his  ground  in 
the  island  and  continued  the  blockade  of  Syracuse.  On  thm 
other  hand,  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  inland  towns 
were  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  so  much 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  as  by  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  Roman  proceedings  in  the  island,  more  especially  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna,  suspected  of  a  design  to 
revolt,  by  the  Roman  garrison  which  was  stationed  there. 
In  542  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  during  a  festival 
in  the  city  succeeded  in  scaling  a  ^portion  of  tho 
extensive  outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  guards 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  which  stretched  from 
the  '*  island  "  and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore  (Achradina) 
towards  the  interior.  The  fortress  of  Euryalus,  whidi, 
situat^^d  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  suburbs,  pro- 
tected these  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the  interioi 
to  Syracuse,  was  thus  isolated  and  fell  not  long  afterwards. 
Hm  cuiiift-  When  the  siege  of  the  city  thus  began  to  assuuM 
Ell^de*  ft  turn  favourable  to  the  Romans,  the  two  armioo 
■^^•^  under  Hiinilco  and  Hippocrates  advanced  to  ili 

relief,  and  attempted  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Ronban 
position,  combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the  Syracusan  garri* 
■on  ;  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the  two 
relieving  armies  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
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^sncamping  before  the  eity,in  the  low  marshy  grounds  along 
'fthe  Anapus,  which  in  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn 
^ngend^r  pestilences  fatal  to  those  that  tarry  in  thom« 
TThese  pestilences  had  often  saved  the  city,  oflener  even  than 
^e  valour  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the  first  Diony- 
sus, two  Phoenician  armies  in  the  act  of  besieging  the  city 
liad  been  in  this  way  destroyed  imder  its  very  walls.  Now 
&to  tamed  the  special  defence  of  the  city  into  the  means  of 
its  destruction ;  while  the  army  of  Marcellus  quartered  in 
the  suburbs  sufiered  but  little,  fevers  desolated  the  Pho^ 
nidan  and  Syracusan  bivouacs.  Hippocrates  died ;  Himiloo 
■nd  most  of  the  Africans  died  also ;  the  survivors  of  the 
two  armies,  mostly  natives  of  Sicily,  dispersed  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Carthaginians  made  a  further 
attempt  to  save  the  city  from  the  sea  side ;  but  the  admiral 
BomUcar  withdrew,  when  the  Roman  fleet  offered  him  bat- 
tle. Epicydes  himself,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  now 
abandoned  it  as  lost,  and  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum. 
Syracuse  would  gladly  have  surrendered  to  the  Romans ; 
o^^tiations  had  already  begun.  But  for  the  second  time 
they  were  thwarted  by  the  deserters :  in  another  mutiny  of 
the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a  number  of  respecta- 
ble citixens  were  slain,  and  the  government  and  the  defence 
of  the  dty  were  entrusted  by  the  foreign  troops  to  theii 
oaptains.  Marcellus  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
one  of  these,  which  gave  into  his  hands  one  of  the  two  por> 
tions  of  the  city  that  were  still  free,  the  ^'  island ;  "  upon 
whidi  the  citizens  voluntarily  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
,^  Achradina  also  (in  the  autumn  of  542).   If  mercy 

tonqiMit  of  was  to  be  shown  in  any  case,  it  might,  even 
according  to  the  far  from  laudable  principles  of 
Roman  public  law  as  to  the  treatment  of  perfidious  com- 
munities^ have  been  extended  to  &  city  which  manifestly  had 
not  been  at  liberty  to  act  for  itself,  and  which  had  repeated- 
ly made  the  most  earnest  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  Mar* 
eellus  stain  his  military  honour  by  permitting  a  general 
pillage  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  city,  in  the  course  of 
"Vol.  II.-  8* 
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which  Archimedes  and  many  other  citixena  were  put  tc 
death,  but  the  Roman  senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com 
plaints  which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  regard 
ing  the  celebrated  general,  and  neither  returned  to  Individ 
uals  their  property  nor  restored  to  the  dty  its  freedom. 
Syracuse  and  the  towns  that  had  been  previously  dependent 
on  it  were  classed  among  the  communities  tributary  to 
Rome— Tauromenium  and  Neetum  alone  obtiuned  the  samt 
privileges  as  Messaoa,  while  the  territory  of  Leontini  be* 
came  Roman  domain  and  its  former  proprietors  Roman 
lessees— and  no  Syracusan  citixen  was  henceforth  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  *'  island,"  the  portion  of  the  city  that  oom> 
manded  the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the 
OnorUiawar  g^uius  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  a  dia- 
in  sioUy.  taucc  its  influence  there.  He  despatched  to  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  remained  at  Agrigentum  in  per- 
plexity and  inaction  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan 
cavalry  officer  Mutines,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Numidian  cavalry,  and  with  his  flying  squadrons,  fanning 
into  an  open  flame  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  Romans  had  excited  over  all  the  island,  commenced 
a  guerilla  warfare  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  with  tha 
happiest  results ;  so  that  he  even,  when  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies  met  on  the  river  Himera,  sustained 
some  conflicts  with  Marcellus  himself  successfully.  The 
relations,  however,  which  prevailed  between  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginian  council,  were  here  repeated  on  a  small 
scale.  The  general  appointed  by  the  council  pursued  with 
jealous  envy  the  oflficer  sent  by  Hannibal,  and  insisted  upon 
giving  battle  to  the  proconsul  without  Mutines  and  the 
Numidians.  The  wish  of  Hanno  was  carried  out,  and  he  wai 
completely  beaten.  Mutines  was  not  induced  to  deviate 
from  his  course ;  he  maintained  himself  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  occupied  several  small  towns,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  not  inconsiderable  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
from  Carthage  gradually  to  extend  his  operations  Hit 
successes  were  so  brilliant,  that  at  length  the  commander -in 
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obie^  who  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  oavalry  office: 
from  eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of  the  com* 
nmnd  of  the  light  cavalry,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  own  8on« 
The  Numidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved  th€ 
island  for  his  Phoenician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  hij 
patience  exhausted  by  this  treatment.  He  and  his  horse- 
Buen  who  refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  Lae- 

AgxiMntiixn  "^*"^>  '^^  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.  Han- 
yo]^^  no  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  went  to  Carthage  to 
report  to  his  superiors  the  disgraceful  high  trei^ 
son  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoenician  garrison  in  the 
town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  and  the  citizens  were 
11^  sold  into  slavery  (544).    To  secure  the  island 

from  such  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the 
city  received  a  Roman  colony  ;  the  old  and  glo- 
rious Akragas  became  the  Roman  fortress  Agrigentum. 
Sidir  «nai-  After  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  thus  subdued,  the 
quiUMd.  Romans  exerted  themselves  to  restore  some  sort 
of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted  island.  The  pack 
of  banditti  that  haunted  the  interior  were  driven  together 
en  ma9se  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that  from  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Rhegium  they  might  bum  and  destroy  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hannibal's  allies.  The  government  did  its  utmost 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture  which  had  been 
totally  neglected  in  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  council 
more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Sicily  and  re- 
newing the  war  there ;  but  the  project  went  no  further. 

Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
Puupof  course  of  events  more  decisive  than  that  of 
Jjjf^?***  Syracuse.  From  the  Eastern  powers  neither 
'•^■y'  aid  nor  resistance  M-a*  for  the  moment  to  be 

expected.  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  natural  ally  of  Philip, 
had,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia 
in  587,  to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the  basis 
of  the  Mta(u8  quo  ante.  The  rivalry  of  the  Lagidae  and  the 
eonstant  appi'ehension  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders  in  the  interior 
and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor,  Bactria,  and  thi 
eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from  joining 
that  great  anti-Roman  alliance  which  Hannibal  had  in  view* 
The  Egyptian  court  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Romfl^ 
with  which  it  renewed  alliance  in  544;  but  \M 
was  not  to  be  expected  of  Ptolemy  PhilopatOTf 
that  he  would  support  Rome  otherwise  than  by  cargoes  of 
com.  Accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greece 
and  Macedonia  from  throwing  their  decisive  weight  into  ths 
great  Italian  struggle  except  their  own  discord  ;  they  might 
save  the  Hellenic  name,  if  they  had  the  selto)ntrol  to  stand 
by  each  other  for  but  a  few  years  against  the  common  foe» 
Such  sentiments  doubtless  were  current  in  Greece.  The 
prophetic  saying  of  Agelaus  of  Naupactua,  Uiat  he  was 
afraid  that  the  prize-fights  in  which  the  Hellenes  now  in- 
dulged at  home  might  soon  be  over ;  his  earnest  warning  to 
direct  their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to  allow  a  stronger 
power  to  impose  on  all  the  parties  now  contending  a  peace 
of  equal  servitude — such  sayings  had  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aetoliana 
(537),  and  it  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency of  that  peace,  that  the  Aetolian  league 
immediately  nominated  Agelaus  as  its  8irategt$»» 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  in  Greece  as 
in  Carthage  :  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
national  Hellenic  war  against  Rome.  But  the  general  in 
sucli  a  crusade  could  only  be  Philip  of  Macedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  in  the  nation,  which 
alone  could  carry  on  such  a  war.  He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  the  arduous  problem  of  transforming  himself  from 
the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece.  His  very  de> 
lay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Hannibal  damped 
the  first  and  best  zeal  of  the  patriots ;  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  the  conflict  with  Rome,  his  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  still  less  fitted  to  awaken  earnest  sympathy  and 
oonfideno^  His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  ver^ 
n«L  y^r  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538),  to  obtain  po» 
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•easion  of  the  city  of  Apollonia,  failed  in  a  waj  almost 
ridiculous,  for  Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  Hiceiving 
tte  totally  groundless  report  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  steer 
lug  for  the  Adriatic.  This  took  place  before  there  was  $ 
flbrmal  breach  with  Rome ;  when  the  breach  at  length  en* 
sued,  friend  and  foe  expected  a  Macedonian  landlDg  io 
^^  Lower  Italy.     Since  539  a  Roman  fleet  and 

army  had  been  stationed  at  Brundlsium  to  meet 
H ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vessels  of  war,  was  construct^ 
wg  a  flotilla  of  light  Olyrian  barks  to  convey  his  army 
aorofls.  Bnt  when  the  endeavour  had  to  be  made  in  earnest, 
his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the  dreaded  quinquerenies 
at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  ally 
Hannibal  to  attempt  a  landing,  and  with  the  view  of  still 
doing  something  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil,  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  (540). 
Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  even  at  the 
best;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  that 
ofiensive  was  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no 
means  content  to  remiun — as  Philip  probably  expected— 
spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Boman  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brun- 
dlsium to  Epirus ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a 
garrison  was  thrown  into  ApoUonia,  and  the  Macedonian 
camp  was  stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial 
action  to  total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plants  of  Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  infuse  into  Philip's 
halting  and  shortsighted  policy  the  energy  of  his  own  fire 
sad  dec'ision,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed 
Inactivity, 

Nor  was  Philip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.     The 
tis.  fikll  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  ao> 

JSUJk*'^  quired  an  excellent  port  on  the  coast  which  wa« 
H^jl^  the  most  convenient  for  the  landing  of  a  Mao» 
™»*""*^  donian  army,  induced  the  Romans  to  parry  the 
blow  at  a  distance  and  to  give  the  Macedonians  io  much 
amployment  at  home  that  they  could  not  think  of  an  at> 
tempt  on  Italy.    The  national  «nthusiastti  In  Greece  had  of 
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course  evaporated  long  ago.  With  the  help  of  the  oM 
antagonism  to  Macedonia,  and  of  the  fresh  acts  of  impru 
jence  and  injustice  of  which  Philip  had  been  guilty,  tht 
Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  difficulty  in  oiganiiing 
against  Macedonia  a  coalition  of  the  intermediate  and  minor 
powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.  It  was  headed  by 
the  Aetolians,  at  whose  diet  Laevinus  had  personally  ap- 
peared and  had  gained  its  support  by  a  promise  of  the 
Acamanian  territory  which  the  Aetolians  had  long  coveted. 
They  concluded  with  Rome  a  modest  agreement  to  rob  th^ 
other  Greeks  of  men  and  land  on  the  joint  account,  so  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  the  men  and  move- 
ables to  the  Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  states  of 
anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily  of  anti-Achaean,  ten- 
dencies in  Greece  proper ;  in  Attica  by  Athens,  in  the  Pe* 
loponnesus  by  Elis  and  Messene  and  especially  by  Sparta, 
the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been  just  about  this 
time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier  Machanidas,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  despotic  power  under  the  name  of 
king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a  government  of 
military  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of  mercenaries. 
The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those  stead&st  an- 
tagonists of  Macedonia,  the  chiefs  of  the  half-barbaroua 
Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  with  sagacity 
and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek  states 
which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  acuteness  even  now  to 
attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Rome  when  his  assistance  was 
of  some  value. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  the  vicis* 
IfwoiUeM  situdes  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although 
vtrfu*  jjg  ^^  superior  to  each  one  of  his  opponents  and 

repelled  their  attacks  on  all  sides  with  energy  and  personal 
valour,  yet  consumed  his  time  and  strength  in  that  profit- 
less defensive.  Now  he  had  to  turn  against  the  Aetolians, 
who  in  concert  with  the  Roman  fleet  annihilated  the  uvSov 
tunate  Acamanians  and  threatened  Locris  and  Thessaly; 
row  an  invasion  of  barbarians  summoned  him  to  tlie  north 
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era  proviiioes ;  now  the  Achaeans  solicited  his  help  against 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  Aetolians  and  Spartans ;  now 
king  Attains  of  Pergamus  and  the  Roman  admiral  Puhliui 
8alpiciu8  with  their  combined  fleets  threatened  the  east 
ooast  or  landed  troops  in  Euboea.  The  want  of  a  war  fleet 
paralyzed  Philip  in  all  his  movements ;  he  even  went  so  far 
wm  to  beg  vessels  of  war  from  his  ally  Prusias  of  Bithynia, 
mokd  even  from  Hannibal.  It  was  only  towaixls  the  close  of 
tk»  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  havo  done  at  first— 
'to  order  the  construction  of  100  ships  of  war;  of  these 
however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was  executed  at  all. 
All  who  understood  the  position  of  Greece  and 


Thiifo  and  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war, 
ttMOreeka.  j^  which  the  last  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon 
itself  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  destroyed  ;  repeat- 
edly the  commercial  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzan- 
tium, Athens,  and  even  Egypt  had  attempted  a  mediation. 
In  fact  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  coming  to  terms. 
The  Aetolians,  to  whom  their  Roman  allies  attached  the 
chief  importance,  had,  like  the  Macedonians,  suffered  greatly 
by  the  war ;  especially  after  the  petty  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes  had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the  interior  of  Aeto> 
lia  had  thus  been  laid  open  to  Macedonian  incursions. 
Many  Aetolians  too  had  their  eyes,  gradually  opened  to  the 
dishonourable  and  pernicious  part  which  the  Roman  alliance 
oondemued  them  to  play ;  a  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the 
whole  Greek  nation  when  the  Aetolians  in  concert  with  the 
Romans  sold  whole  bodies  of  Hellenic  citizens,  such  as  those 
of  Anticyra,  Oreus,  Dyme,  and  Aegina,  into  slavery.  But 
the  Aetolians  were  no  longer  free ;  they  ran  a  gi*eat  risk  if 
of  their  own  accord  they  concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and 
they  found  the  Romans  by  no  means  disposed,  especially 
after  the  fiivourable  turn  which  matters  were  taking  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  desist  from  a  war,  which  on  their  part 
was  carried  on  with  merely  a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and 
injury  of  which  fell  mainly  on  the  Aetolians.  At  length 
liowever  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating 
MeB :  andf  notwithstanding  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Ro 
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manSy  a  peaoe  was  arranged  in  the  winter  of 
548-9  between  the  Greek  powers.  Aetolia  had 
eonverted  an  over-powerful  ally  into  a  danger 
ous  enemy ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just 
at  that  time  was  summoning  all  the  resources  of 
the  exhausted  state  for  the  decisive  expedi^u  to  Afrioii 
lid  not  deem  it  a  fitting  moment  to  resent  the  'breach  of 
the  alliance.  The  war  with  Philip  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Romans  without  considerable  exerUons  of 
their  own  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians;  and  ii 
appeared  to  them  more  convenient  to  terminate  it  also  by  a 
peace,  whereby  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  was  sul^ 
stantially  restored  and  Rome  in  particular  reteined  all  her 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  except  the  worthless  tei^ 
ritory  of  the  Atintenes.  Under  the  ciroumstances  Philip 
might  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obteining  such  terms ;  but 
the  fact  proclaimed — what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  con- 
cealed— that  all  the  unspeakable  misery  which  ten  years  of 
a  warfare  waged  with  revolting  inhumanity  had  brought 
upon  Greece  had  been  endured  in  vain,  and  that  the  grand 
and  just  combination,  which  Hannibal  had  projected  and  all 
Greece  had  for  a  moment  joined,  was  shattered  irretriev- 
ably. 

In  Spain,  where  the  .spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal 
Speaieh  was  powerful,  tiie  struggle  was  more  severe.  Its 
^^'  progress  was  marked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes 

incidental  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  farmers  and  shepherds,  who 
inhabited  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  the  luxuriant* 
ly  fertile  Andalusia  as  well  as  the  rough  intervening  highp 
land  region  traversed  by  numerous  wooded  mountein  ran* 
ges,  could  easily  be  assembled  in  arms  as  a  general  levy  \ 
but  it  was  difficult  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  or  evea 
to  keep  them  together  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
could  just  as  little  be  combined  for  steady  and  united  ao 
tion,  obstinately  as  in  each  case  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
oppressor  behind  theh*  walls.  They  all  appear  to  havs 
made  little  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthn 
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^inians;  whether  the  troublesome  guests  who  had  estab* 
lisbed  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^he  Ebro,  or  those  wh€ 
liad  established  themselves  on  the  Guadalquivir,  possessed  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  probably  t3 
"^e  natives  very  much  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  for  that 
Teason  the  tenacity  of  partisanship  so  charaoceristio  of  Spain 
was  but  little  prominent  in  this  war,  with  isolated  except 
tions  such  as  Saguntum  on  the  Roman  and  Astapa  on  the 
Carthaginian  sido.  But,  as  neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Afiicans  had  brought  with  them  sufficient  forces  of  their 
own,  the  war  necessarily  became  on  both  sides  a  struggle  to 
gain  partisans,  which  was  decided  rarely  by  solid  attach- 
ment, more  usually  by  fear,  money,  or  accident,  and  which, 
when  it  seemed  at  an  end,  simply  resolved  itself  into  an 
endless  series  of  fortress-sieges  and  guerilla  conflicts,  whence 
it  soon  revived  with  fresh  fury.  The  armies  were  as  shifl- 
ing  as  the  downs  on  the  sea  shore ;  on  the  spot  where  a  hill 
stood  yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  gene- 
ral the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  partly 
because  they  at  first  appeared  in  Spain  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  land  from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because  of  the 
fortunate  selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger  nu- 
cleus of  trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along  with 
them.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  with  the  very  imper- 
fect and — in  point  of  chronology  especially — very  confused 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  give  a 
satis&ctory  view  of  a  war  so  conducted. 

The  two  lieutenant-governors  of  the  Romans  in  the 
%uaamm^^  peninsula,  Gnaeus  and  Publius  Scipio — ^both  of 
ih«8c4pioa  them,  but  especially  Gnaeus,  good  generals  and 
excellent  administrators — accomplished  their  task  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees  steadfastly  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
Mtablish  the  interrupted  communication  by  land  between 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters 
sternly  r^ulsed  ;  not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Rome  been 
ereatedy  ilW  the  model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthage,  by 
of  the  comprehensive  fortifications  and  harbour  war bi 
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of  TamoOy  but  the  Roman  armies  had  already 
in   5S9  fought  with  success  in  Andalusia  (p. 
178).    Their  expedition  thither  was  repeated  in  the  follow 
ing  year  (540)  with  still  greater  success.    The 
Romans  carried  tlieir  arms  almost  to  the  Pillan 
of  Hercules,  extended  their  protectorate  in  South  SpaiOf 
and  lastly  by  regaining  and  restoring  Saguntum  secured  for 
themHelves  an  important  station  on  the  line  from  the  Ebro 
to  Cartagena^  repaying  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible 
an  old  debt  which  the  nation  owed.    Wliile  the  Sdpios  that 
almost  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  they  knew 
how  to  raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them  in  western 
,   .  Africa  itself  in  the  person  of  the  powerful  west 

M^tCar-  African  prince  Syphax,  ruling  in  the  modern 
provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered  into 
connections  with  the  Romans  (about  641 ).  Had 
it  been  possible  to  supply  him  with  a  Roman  army,  great 
results  might  have  been  expected ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
man  could  be  spared  from  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  army  was 
too  weak  to  be  divided.  Nevertheless  the  troops  belonging 
to  Syphax  himself,  trained  and  led  by  Roman  officers,  ex- 
cited so  serious  a  ferment  among  the  Libyan  subjects  of 
Carthage  that  the  lieutenant-commander  of  Spain  and  Afri- 
ca, Hasdrubal  Barca  went  in  person  to  Africa  with  the 
flower  of  his  Spanish  troops.  His  arrival  in  all  likelihood 
gave  another  turn  to  the  matter ;  king  Gala — in  what  is 
now  the  province  of  Constantine — who  had  long  been  the 
rival  of  Syphax,  declared  for  Carthage,  and  his  brave  son 
Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  Little  more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the 
story  of  the  cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  according  to 
her  wont,  inflicted  on  the  rebels  afler  the  victory  of  Massi- 
nissa. 

This  turn  of  aflairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  eflect  on 
TheSdpiM  ^he  war  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  was  able  once 
g^tedand  more  to  proceed  to  that  country  (543),  whither 
"^  he  was  soon  followed  \  y  considerable  reinforo^ 

ments  and  by  Massinissa  himself.     The  Scipios,  who  during 
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-  ^^ 

\ 
the  absence  of  the  enemy's  general  (541,  542) 

had  continued  to  plunder  and  to  gain  pai'lisanii 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were  under  th€ 
necessity  of  either  retreating  behind  the  Ebro  or  calling  out 
the  Spaniards.  They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  took  into 
thoir  pay  20,000  Celtiberiaiis ;  and  then,  in  order  the  bettei 
to  encounter  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  under  Hasdru- 
bal  Barca,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  they 
divided  their  army  and  did  not  even  keep  their  Roman 
troops  together.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction.  While  Gnaeus  with  his  corps,  containing  a 
third  of  the  Roman  and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamp- 
ed opposite  to  Hasdrubal  Barca,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army  by  means  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw — which  perhaps  to  their  free* 
lance  ideas  of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breach  of  fidelity, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  their 
paymaster.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Roman  general  but 
hastily  to  begin  his  retreat,  in  which  the  enemy  closely  fol« 
lowed  him.  Meanwhile  the  second  Roman  corps  under 
Publius  found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two  other 
Phoenician  armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  and 
Mago,  and  the  daring  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave 
to  the  Carthaginians  a  decided  advantage.  The  Roman 
camp  was  almost  surrounded ;  if  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
already  on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Romans  would  be 
completely  hemmed  in.  The  bold  resplve  of  the  proconsul 
to  encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  block- 
•dcy  ended  unfortunately.  The  Romans  indeed  had  at  first 
the  advantage ;  but  the  Numidian  horse,  who  were  rapidly 
dfispatched  in  pursuit,  soon  overtook  them  and  prevented 
them  both  from  following  up  the  victory  which  they  had 
already  half  gained,  and  from  marching  back,  until  the 
Phoenician  infantry  came  up  and  at  length  the  fall  of  the 
gOBeral  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a  defeat.  Afiei 
Publius  had  thus  fallen,  Gnaeus,  who  slowly  retreating  had 
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with  difficulty  defended  himself  against  the  one  Cartha 
ginian  army,  found  himself  tuddeniy  assailed  at  cmoe  bj 
three,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  cavalry* 
Hemmed  in  upon  a  bare  hill,  which  did  not  cTen  afford  a 
possibility  of  pitching  a  camp,  the  whole  corps  were  ont 
down  or  taken  prisoners.  As  to  the  fiite  of  the  genetml 
himself  no  certain  information  was  ever  obtained.  A  small 
division  alone  was  conducted  by  Gaius  Marciua,  an  exf!eUent 
officer  of  the  school  of  Onaeua,  in  safety  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Ebro;  and  thither  the  legate  Htus  Fonteius  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  safely  the  portion  of  the  corps  of 
Publius  that  had  been  left  in  the  camp ;  most  even  of  the 
Roman  garrisons  scattered  in  the  south  of  Spain  were  ena* 
Spain  wnth  ^^^  ^^  ^^  thither.  In  all  Spain  south  of  the 
"y^^^  Ebro  the  Phoenicians  ruled  without  opposition ; 
B«n«D««  and  the  moment  seemed  not  far  distant,  when 
the  river  would  be  crossed,  the  Pyrenees  would  be  open, 
and  the  communication  with  Italy  would  be  restored.  But 
the  emei^ency  in  the  Roman  camp  called  the  right  man  to 
the  command.  The  choice  of  the  soldiers,  passing  over 
older  and  not  incapable  officers,  summoned  that  Gaius  Mar* 
cius  to  become  leader  of  the  army  ;  and  his  dexterous  man« 
agement  and,  quite  as  much  perhaps,  the  envy  and  discord 
among  the  three  Carthaginian  generals,  wrested  from  these 
the  further  fruits  of  their  important  victory.  Such  of  the 
Carthaginians  as  had  crossed  the  rivex  were  driven  back| 
and  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  held  in  the  meanwhile,  till 
Rome  gained  time  to  send  a  now  army  and  a  new  generaL 
Ncroaenito  Fortunately  the  turn  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Spain.  Capua  had  just  fallen,  allowed  this  to  be  done. 

A  strong  legion — 12,000  men — arriving  under  the  propra^ 
tor  Gaius  Claudius  Nero,  restored  the  balance  of  arms.  An 
expedition  to  Andalusia  in  the  following  year 
(544)  was  most  successful ;  Hasdrubal  Barca  was 
beaet  and  surrounded,  and  escaped  a  capitulation  only  by 
Ignoble  stratagem  and  open  perfidy.  But  Nero  was  not  tha 
right  general  for  the  Spanish  war.  He  was  an  able  officer, 
but  a  harsh,  irritable,  unpopular  man,  who  had  little  skill 
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In  the  art  of  renewing  old  connections  cr  of  forming  new 
onesy  or  in  taking  advantage  of  the  injustice  and  arroc^anoe 
with  whidi  the  Carthaginians  after  the  death  of  the  Scipiof 
ha<]  treated  friend  and  foe  in  Further  Spain,  and  had  exas- 
perated ail  against  them. 

The  senate^  which  formed  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
Nfaiiu  importance  and   the  peculiar  character  of  the 

^^  Spanish  war,  and  had  learned  from  the  Uticen- 

ses  brcNight  in  as  prisoners  by  the  Roman  fleet  the  great 
exertions  \^hich  were  nuiking  in  Carthage  to  send  Hasdru- 
bai  and  Massinissa  with  a  numerous  array  over  the  Pyre- 
aees,  resolved  to  despatch  to  Spain  n'^w  reinforcements  and 
an  extraordinary  general  of  higher  rank,  the  nomination  of 
whom  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  to  the  people 
For  long-^ao  runs  the  story — nobody  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  perilous  and  complicated  office ;  but  at 
Ust  a  young  officer  of  twenty-seven,  Publius  Scipio  (son  of 
the  general  of  the  same  name  that  had  fallen  in  Spain),  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  military  tribune  and  aedile,  came  for- 
ward to  solicit  it.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Roman  senate 
should  have  left  to  accident  an  election  of  such  importanoe 
'n  an  assembly  which  it  had  itself  suggested,  and  equally 
incredible  that  ambition  and  patriotism  should  have  so  died 
out  in  Rome  that  no  tried  officer  presented  himself  for  the 
important  post.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  eyes  of  the  sen- 
ate turned  to  the  young,  talented,  and  experienced  officer, 
who  had  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  hotly  con- 
tested days  on  the  Trebia  and  at  Cannae,  but  who  still  had 
not  the  rank  requisite  for  his  coming  forward  as  the  succes- 
sor of  men  who  had  been  praetors  and  consuls,  it  was  very 
oatoral  to  adopt  this  course,  which  compelled  the  people 
out  of  good  nature  to  admit  the  only  candidate  notwith- 
standing  his  defective  qualification,  and  which  could  not  but 
bring  botk  him  and  the  Spanish  expedition,  which  was 
doabtlesa  very  unpopular,  into  favour  with  the  multitude. 
If  the  e^ot  of  this  ostensibly  unpremeditated  candidature 
was  thus  calculated,  it  was  perfectly  successful.  The  son, 
who  want  to  avfmge  the  death  of  a  fiither  whose  life  he  had 
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Bayed  nine  years  before  at  the  Trelna ;  Uie  young  man  of 
manly  beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest  blcahet 
offered  himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  tor  the  pout  of 
danger ;  the  mere  military  tribune,  whom  the  votes  of  \bm 
centuries  now  raised  at  once  to  the  roll  of  the  highest  magi» 
traciea — all  this  made  a  wonderful  and  indelible  impre»> 
»ion  on  the  citizens  and  fiurmers  of  Rome.  And  in  tnith 
Publius  Scipio  was  one,  who  was  himself  enthusiastic,  and 
who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adopt 
and  to  move  in  new  paths  for  centuries,  or  who  at  any  rate 
grasp  the  reins  of  destiny  for  years  till  its  wheels  roll  over 
them.  Publius  Scipio  gained  battles  and  conquered  coun- 
tries under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  with  the  aid  of 
his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  prominent  position  in 
Rome  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  separates  such  a 
man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  As  an  officer,  he  ren- 
dered at  leaet  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  him- 
self fully  conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  charao* 
ter  of  his  policy,  he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much,  as 
he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm 
lingers  around  the  form  of  that  graceful  hero;  it  is  sur- 
rounded, as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which  Scipio  with  min- 
gled  credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved.  Witb  quite 
enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and  enough  of 
cah^ulation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intelli- 
gence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar;  not 
nai^e  enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  bis 
divine  inspirations,  nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  il 
aside,  and  yet  in  secret  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  waa  a 
man  specially  favoured  of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  goiaine 
prophetic  nature ;  raised  above  the  people,  and  not  leas 
aloof  from  them  ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his  word  and  kingly 
in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would  humble  himself 
by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  biit  could  nevei 
understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic  should  19 
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bis  case  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  his  own  greatness  that 
be  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl- 
edged other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgavt 
other  laen^s  faults  ;  an  excellent  officer  and  a  refined  diplo* 
niatist  without  presenting  offensively  the  special  stamp  of 
lither  calling,  uniting  Flelienic  culture  with  the  fullest  na« 
Honal  feeling  of  a  Roman,  an  accomplished  speaker  and  of 
gracefMl  manners — Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  sol- 
diers and  of  women,  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  Spim- 
iards,  of  his  rivals  in  ,the  senate  and  of  his  greater  Cartha* 
ginian  antagonist.  His  name  was  soon  on  every  one's  lipa, 
and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to  bring  victory 
and  peace  to  his  country. 

Publius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544-5,  accompanied  by 
the  propraetor  Marcus  Silanus,  who  was  to  sucv 
BolpiogoM  ceed  iNero  and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  coun- 
^^  sellor  to  the  young  commander-in-chief,  and  by 
his  intimate  friend  Gaius  Laelius  as  admiral,  and  furnished 
with  a  legion  exceeding  the  usual  strength  and  a  well-filled 
chest.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  was  at  once  signalized 
hy  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  coups  de  main 
that  are  known  in  history.  Of  the  three  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Hasdrubal  Barca  was  stationed  at  the  sources,  Has- 
drubal  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagus,  and  Mago 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  nearest  of  them  was  ten 
days'  march  from  the  Phoenician  capital  New  Carthage. 
)Q0  Suddenly  in  the  spring  of  545,  before  the  ene- 

^gjj'gj^  my's  armies  began  to  move,  Scipio  set  out  with 
•^H»-  his  whole  army  of  nearly  30,000  men  and  the 

fleet  for  this  town,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  coast  route 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  in  a  few  days,  and  surprised 
the  Phoenician  giwrison,  not  above  1,000  men  strong,  by  a 
eambined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The  town,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour,  found  itself 
direatened  at  once  on  three  sides  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  legions ;  and  all  help  was  far  distant 
Nevertheless  the  commandant  Mago  defended  himself  with 
resolution  and  armed  the  citizens,  as  the  soldiers  did  not 
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suifioe  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie  was  attempted ;  bat  tiM 
Romans  repelled  it  with  ease  and,  without  taking  time  tu 
open  a  regular  siege,  began  the  assault  on  the  landward  aide. 
Eagerly  the  assailants  pushed  their  advance  along  the  nai^ 
row  land  approach  to  the  town ;  new  columns  constantly 
relieved  those  that  were  fatigued ;  the  weak  garris<Mi  was 
Titterly  exhausted ;  but  the  Romans  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage. Scipio  had  not  expected  any ;  the  assault  was  roeardy 
designed  to  draw  away  the  garrison  from  the  side  next  (o 
the  harbour,  where,  having  been  informed  that  part  of  the 
latter  was  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  he  meditated  a  second  aft> 
tack.  While  the  assault  was  raging  on  the  landward  aide^ 
Scipio  sent  a  division  with  ladders  over  the  shallow  bank 
''  where  Neptune  himself  showed  them  the  way,**  and  they 
had  actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  walls  at  that  point 
undefended.  Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the  first  day ; 
whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  capital  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  18 
dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  63  transports,  the  whole 
war-etores,  considerable  supplies  of  com,  the  war-chest  of 
600  talents  (more  than  £140,000),  the  hostages  of  all  the 
Spanish  allies  of  Carthage,  and  ten  thousand  captives, 
among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  gerusiasts  or 
judges.  Scipio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to  return 
home  sa  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  employed  the  re- 
sources which  the  city  afforded  to  reinforce  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  artisans  of  New 
Carthage,  2,000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Roman  army, 
promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
selected  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  remaining  multi- 
'  tude  to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet.  But  the  burgesses  of 
tlid  city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty  and 
former  position.  Scipio  knew  the  Phoenicians  and  wap 
aware  that  they  would  obey  ;  and  it  was  important  that  a 
city  possessing  the  only  excellent  harbour  on  the  east  coast 
and  rich  silver*min€s  should  be  secured  by  something  more 
tbfm  a  garrison. 
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Success  thus  crowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Baica  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  government  to  advance  towards 
Ghiul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  left  behind  on  the  Ebro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  the  return  of 
dcipio  be  delayed.  But  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before 
Hasdrubal  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard 
of  the  game  which  the  young  general  played,  when  he 
abandoned  his  primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing 
stroke,  was  concealed  by  the  fabulous  success  which  Nep- 
tune and  Scipio  had  gained  in  concert.  The  marvellous 
capture  of  the  Phoenician  capital  so  abundantly  justified  all 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
the  wondrous  youth,  that  none  could  venture  to  utter  any 
adverse  opinion.  Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  he  himself  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  mere  task  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  not 
only  had  the  Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely 
submitted,  but  even  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerful 
princes  had  exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Roman  pro- 
tectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 
fleet  and  increasins^  his  land  army  with  the  men 

SIB-SOS. 

Sdoiogoes      thus  acquired,  so  that  he  might  at  once  guard 
H.^.  the  north  and  assume  the  offensive  in  the  south 

more  energetically  than  before ;  and  he  marched 
in  546  to  Andalusia.  There  he  encountered 
Hasdrubal  Barca,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  long  cher- 
ished plan,  was  moving  northward  to  the  help  of  his 
brother.  A  battle  took  place  at  Baecula,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans claimed  the  victory  and  professed  to  have  made 
10,000  captives ;  but  Hasdrubal  substantially  attained  his 
end,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his 
the      army.     With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the 


best  portion  of  his  troops,  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  north  coast  of  Spain ;   inarching  along  the  shore,  he 
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yet  they  were  able  in  the  following  year  (548) 
once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  powerful 
army  32  elephants,  4,000  horse,  and  70,000  fool,  far  the 
greateA*  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Spanish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Baecula. 
The  Roman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  composed 
of  Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circuni* 
stances,  dbposed  his  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not  pai^ 
take  in  the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — ^while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Roman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length 
the  Romans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete 
dissolution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape 
to  Gades.  The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
peninsula ;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good 
will  were  subdued  one  by  one,  and  some  of  them  were  pun- 
ished with  cruel  severity.  Scipio  was  even  able  to  visit 
Syphax  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  venture,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage,  however 
much  the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citi- 
lena  of  the  capital  at  home.  Gades  alone,  where  Mago 
held  command,  was  still  Phoenician.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if,  after  the  Romans  had  entered  upon  the  Car- 
thaginian heritage  and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the  ex« 
peetation  cherished  here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards 
that  after  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  rule  they  would  get 
rid  of  their  Roman  guests  also  and  regain  their  ancient  free> 
dom,  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Romans  would 
break  forth  in  Spain,  in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome 
would  take  the  lead.  The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general 
and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  theii 
pay  being  in  arrear  for  many  years,  favoured  the  rising, 
B|it  Bcipio  recovered  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  doxter 
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oiisly  suppressed  the  tumult  among  the  soldiers;  upoc 
which  the  oommunities  that  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  iia>* 
tional  rising  were  subdued  at  once  before  the  insurrection 
Macogoc*  gained  ground.  Seeing  that  nothing  oamo  of 
^"^*  this  movement  and  Oades  oould  not  be  perma- 
nently held,  the  Cartliaginian  government  ordered  Mago  to 
gather  together  whatever  oould  be  got  in  ships,  troops,  and 
money,  and  with  these,  if  possible,  to  give  another  turn  to 
the  war  ha  Italy.  Scipio  could  not  prevent  this — his  diih 
mantling  of  the  fleet  now  avenged  itselP-end  he  waa  a 
second  time  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods  the 
defence,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  of  his  country 
against  new  invasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons  left  the 
peninsula  without  opposition.  After  his  departure  Gades, 
GadM  be-  ^^  earliest  and  latest  possession  of  the  Phoeni 
oomM  Ro-  cians  on  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  &vourable 
conditions  to  the  new  masters.  Spain  was,  after 
a  thirteen  years'  struggle,  con/erted  from  a  Carthaginian 
into  a  Roman  province,  in  which  the  conflict  with  the  Ro 
mans  was  still  continued  for  centuries  by  moans  of  insur- 
rections always  suppressed  and  yet  never  subdued,  but  in 
which  at  the  moment  no  enemy  stood  opposed  to  Rome. 
Scipio  embraced  the  flrst  moment  of  apparent  peace  to  re* 
sign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548),  and  to 
report  at  Rome  in  person  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thus  terminated  in  Sicily  by  Marcel- 
lus,  in  Greece  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain 
by  Scipio,  the  mighty  struggle  was  carried  on 
without  interruption  in  the  Italian  peninsula.     There  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  fought  and  its  eflTects  in  loss 
or  gain  could  by  degrees  be  discerned,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  540,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  di* 
Pbrftion  of      positions  of  the  opposing  Romans  and  Phoeni* 
*  cians  were  the  following.     North  Italy  had  been 

reoccupied  by  the  Romans  after  the  departure  of  Hannibal, 
and  was  protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  st» 
tioned  in  the  Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Pios^ 
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num.  Lower  Italy,  as  &r  as  Mount  Garganus  and  the  \  ui 
iurnuSy  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  nioal 
of  the  ports,  in  the  bands  of  Hannibal.  He  lay  with  his 
main  army  at  Arpi^  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  four 
legions  confronted  him  in  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses 
of  Luceria  and  Beneventum.  In  the  land  of  the  Bruttianc, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  ihto 
ihe  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports — excepting 
Rhegiumy  which  the  Romans  protected  from  Messana^ — were 
occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Cartha- 
ginian army  under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no 
enemy  to  &ce  it.  The  Roman  main  army  of  four  legions 
UDder  the  two  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Marcus  Marcel- 
lus,  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.  To 
these  there  fell  to  be  added  on  the  Roman  side  the  reserve 
of  two  legions  in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the 
seaports— Tarentum  and  Brundisium  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing 
apprehended  there — and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
Roman  armies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain^  the  whole 
number  of  the  Roman  forces^  even  apart  from  the  garrison 
service  in  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided 
for  by  the  oolonists  occupying  them,  may  be  estimated  at 
not  has  than  200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  nowly 
enrolled  for  this  year,  and  about  one  half  were  Roman  citi 
sens.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  men  capable  of  ser> 
vice  from  the  17th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and 
that  the  fields,  where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at 
all,  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  the 
finances  were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the 
land-tax,  the  mdn  source  6i  revenue,  came  in  but  very 
irregularly.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  difiiculties  as  to 
men  and  money  the  Romans  were  able — slowly  indeed  and 
by  exerting  all  their  energies,  but  still  surely — to  recover 
what  they  had  so  rapidly  lost;  to  increase  their  armies 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  Phoenicians  were  diminishing 
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to  gain  ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  ^f  ITaoiii- 
baly  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  SaniniteSy  and  Bmttaam^ 
who  neither  sutfioed,  like  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Lowot 
Italy,  for  their  own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protei5fr 
ed  by  the  weak  army  of  Hannibal ;  and  6nally,  by  meana 
of  the  method  of  warfare  instituted  by  Marcus  Haroellus^ 
to  develop  the  talent  of  their  officers  and  to  bring  into  play 
the  full  superiority  of  the  Roman  in&ntry«  Hannibal 
might  doubtless  still  hope  for  victories,  but  no  longer  sodi 
victories  as  those  on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidos ; 
the  times  of  the  citizen-generals  were  gone  by.  No  course 
was  left  to  him  but  to  wait  till  either  Philip  should  eiecute 
his  long  promised  descent  or  his  own  brothers  should  join 
him  ftora  Spain,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army, 
and  his  clients  as  br  as  possible  firee  from  harm  and  in 
good  humour.  We  hardly  recognise  in  the  obstinate  defen- 
sive system  which  he  now  began  the  same  general  who  had 
carried  on  the  offensive  with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity 
and  boldness ;  it  is  marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have 
accomplished  the  two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  character — with  equal  com* 
pleteness. 

At  first   the  war   turned   chiefly  towards  Campania. 
Hannibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its 
the  foath  of     capital,  which  he  prevented  from  being  invested ; 
^*  but  he  was  unable  either  to  wrest  any  of  ths 

Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Romans  from  their  strong 
Roman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent — in  addition  to  a  number 
of  less  important  country -towns — Casilinum,  which  secured 
his  passage  over  the  Volturnus,  from  being  taken  by  the 
two  consular  armies  afler  an  obstinate  defence.  An  attempt 
of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view  especially  of 
acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
proved  unsuceessfuL  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian  army  of  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hanno  had  various  encounters  in  Lu* 
cania  with  the  Roman  army  of  Apulia ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  fought  with  favourable  results,  and 
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after  a  successful  combat  not  far  from  Beneventumy  in  which 
the  slave  legions  pressed  into  service  distinguished  thcnn 
selves,  he  bestowed  liberty  and  burgess-rights  on  his  slav» 
floldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  jear  (541)  the  Romans  recovered  the 
U^  rich  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citizens,  after 

^^,J^  the  Roman  soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town 
^  BoBMA  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Car 
thaginian  garrison.  In  general  the  bonds  of  the  symmachy 
formed  by  Hannibal  were  relaxing ;  a  number  of  the  lead 
ing  Capuans  and  several  of  the  Bruttian  towns  passed  ovei 
t.o  Rome ;  even  a  Spanish  division  of  the  Phoenician  army, 
"^rhen  informed  by  Spanbh  emissaries  of  the  course  of 
events  in  their  native  land,  passed  from  the  Carthaginian 
uto  the  Roman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans 
312.  in  consequence  of  fresh  political  and  military 

^J^tr  errors,  of  which  Hannibal  did  not  fail  to  take 
SannibaL  advantage.  The  connections  which  Hannibal 
maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  had  led  to  no 
serious  result ;  save  that  the  hostages  from  Tarentum  and 
Thurii,  who  were  kept  at  Rome,  were  induced  by  his  emis- 
saries to  make  a  foolhardy  attempt  at  escape,  in  which  they 
were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Roman  posts.  But  the 
injudicious  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Romans  was 
of  more  service  to  Hannibal  than  his  intrigues ;  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  hostages  who  had  sought  to  escape  deprived 
thftm  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenceforth  meditated  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Car 
thaginians  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  citi 
lens  and  of  the  negligence  of  the  Roman  commandant; 
wl!li  difficulty  the  Roman  garrison  maintained  itself  in  the 
dtadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  Hera- 
dea,  Tiiurii,  and  Metapontum,  from  which  town  the  garri* 
ion  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentine 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk 
of  a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Rome  felt  herself  compelled 
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to  direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  enertion  tc 
the  Greek  war,  which  had  been  almost  totally  neglected  * 
and  fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favoarahU 
state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

At  the  chief  seat  of  war,  Campania^  the  ttrug^^e  wpnf 
on  with  very  varying  suocess.    The  legions  p<i»t 
around  ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  nad  not  e&* 

^^  actly  invested  tlie  city,  but  had  so  gready  im* 

peded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest)  that  the  populous  city  was  in  urgent  need  of  sup 
plies  from  without.  Hannibal  accordingly  collected  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  grain,  and  directed  the  Canipanians  to 
receive  it  at  Beneventum ;  but  their  tardiness  gave  the  con- 
suls Quintus  Flaccus  and  Appius  Claudius  time  to  come  up, 
to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  Hanno  who  protected  the  grain, 
and  to  seize  his  camp  and  all  his  stores.  The  two  consuls 
then  surrounded  the  town,  while  Tiberius  Oracchus  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  Appian  Way  to  prevent  Hannibal 
from  approaching  to  relieve  it.  But  that  brave  officer  fell 
in  consequence  of  the  shameful  stratagem  of  a  perfidious 
Lucanian  ;  and  his  death  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  de- 
feat, for  his  army,  consisting  mostly  of  those  slaves  whom 
he  had  manumitted,  dispersed  ailer  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
leader.  So  Hannibal  fuund  the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by 
his  unexpected  appearance  compelled  the  two  consuls  to 
raise  the  blockade  which  they  had  barely  begun.  Their 
cavalry  had  already,  before  Hannibal's  arrival,  been  thor- 
oughly defeated  by  the  Phoenician  cavalry,  which  lay  as  a 
garrison  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and  Bostar,  and  by  the 
equally  excellent  Campanian  horse.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands  in  Lucania  led  by  Mai^ 
cus  Centenius,  a  roan  imprudently  promoted  from  a  sub- 
altern to  be  a  general,  and  the  not  much  less  complete  de» 
feat  of  the  negligent  and  arrogant  praetor  Giiaeus  Fulviua 
Flaccus  in  Apulia,  closed  the  long  series  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  year.  But  the  tough  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
•gain  neutralized  the  rapid  success  of  Hannibal,  at  least  at 
the  most  decisive  point.     As  soon  as  Hannibal  turned  hit 
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back  on  Capua  to  proceed  to  Apulia,  the  Roman  armiai 
once  more  gathered  around  that  city,  one  at  Puteoli  9x4 
Voltunium  under  Appius  Claudius,  another  at  CasilinmD 
under  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  a  third  on  the  Nolan  road  undei 
th3  praetor  Gaius  Claudius  Nero.  The  three  camps,  well 
entrendied  and  connected  by  fortified  lines,  precluded  all 
Access  to  the  place,  and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioued 
city  could  not  but  find  itself  compelled  by  the  mere  invest- 
ment to  surrender  at  no  distant  time,  should  no  relief  ar- 
rive. As  the  winter  of  542-3  drew  to  an  end, 
the  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  urgent 
messengers,  who  were  barely  able  to  steal  through  the  weU« 
guarded  Roman  lines,  requested  speedy  help  from  Hanni- 
bal, who  was  at  Tarentum,  occupied  vrith  the  siege  of  the 
citadel.  With  83  elephants  and  his  best  troops  he  departed 
by  forced  marches  from  Tarentum  for  Campania,  captured 
the  Roman  guard  at  Calatia,  and  took  ap  his  camp  on 
Mount  Tifata  dose  by  Capua,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  Roman  generals  would  now  raise  the  siege  as  they 
had  done  the  year  befora  But  the  Romans,  who  had  had 
time  to  entrench  their  camps  and  their  lines  like  a  fortress, 
did  not  stir,  and  looked  on  unmoved  from  their  ramparts, 
while  on  one  side  the  Campanian  horsemen,  on  the  other 
the  Numidian  squadrons,  dashed  against  their  lines.  A 
serious  assault  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Hannibal ;  he 
could  foresee  that  his  advance  would  soon  draw  the  other 
Roman  armies  after  him  to  Campania,  if  even  before  their 
arrival  the  scardty  of  supplies  in  a  region  so  systematically 
foraged  did  not  drive  him  away.  Nothing  could  be  done  in 
that  quarter. 

Hannibal  tried  a  further  expedient,  the  last  which  o<y 
BncRwi  curred  to  his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  im« 
JJJJJ^  portant  city.  Afler  giving  the  Campanians  in- 
^'^'B**  formation  of  his  intention  and  exhorting  them 

to  hold  out,  he  started  with  the  relieving  army  from  Capua 
and  took  the  road  for  Rome.  With  the  same  dexterous 
boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first  Italian  campaig;is, 
be  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army  between  the  armies  and 
VoT.  II.— 9* 
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fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led  his  troops  through  Sam* 
nium  and  along  the  Valerian  Way  past  Tibur  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio,  whioh  he  passed  and  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  five  miles  from  the  citv.  The  children's  cfaildrea 
of  the  Romans  still  shuddered,  when  they  were  told  of 
"  Hannibal  at  the  gate ; "  real  danger  there  was  none.  The 
oountry  houses  and  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
were  laid  waste  by  the  enemy  ;  the  two  legions  in  the  city, 
who  went  forth  against  them,  prevented  the  investment  of 
the  walls.  Besides,  Hannibal  had  never  expected  to  8iir> 
prise  Rome  by  a  cowp  de  matn,  such  as  Scipio  soon  after^ 
wards  executed  against  New  Carthage,  and  still  less  had  he 
meditated  a  siege  in  earnest ;  his  only  hope  was  that  in  the 
first  alarm  part  of  the  besieging  army  of  Capua  would 
march  to  Rome  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  break 
ing  up  the  blockade.  Accordingly  after  a  brief  stay  he 
departed.  The  Romans  saw  in  his  withdrawal  a  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  the  gods,  who  by  portents  and  visions 
had  compelled  the  wicked  man  to  depart,  when  in  truth  the 
Roman  legions  were  unable  to  compel  him ;  at  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  had  approached  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way  in  front  of  the  Capene 
gate,  with  grateful  credulity  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to 
the  god  "  who  turned  back  and  protected  ^  {Bediculm 
Thitanus).  Hannibal  in  reality  retreated,  because  this  was 
part  of  his  plan,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Capua. 
But  the  Roman  generals  had  not  committed  the  mistake  on 
which  their  opponent  had  reckoned ;  the  legions  remained 
unmoved  in  the  lines  round  Capua,  and  only  a  weak  corps 
had  been  detached  on  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  tow- 
ards Rome.  When  Hannibal  learned  this,  he  suddenly 
tuned  against  the  consul  Publius  Galba,  who  had  impru* 
dently  followed  him  from  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  an  engagement,  vanquished  him,  and  took 
his  camp  by  storm. 

But  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  now  inevitable 
Otvnaoft-  ^^^^  of  Capua.  Long  had  its  citizens,  particularly 
pitniAiM         the  better  classes,  anticipated  with  sorrowful  for» 
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bodings  what  was  coming ;  the  senate-house  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city  were  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  hostile  to  Rome.  Now  de(»> 
pair  seized  high  and  low,  Campanians  and  Phoenicians  alike 
Twenty-eight  senators  chose  a  voluntary  death ;  the  remain* 
der  gave  over  the  city  to  the  discretion  of  an  implacably 
•xasperated  foe.  Of  course  a  bloody  retribution  had  to 
follow ;  the  only  discussion  was  as  to  whether  the  process 
should  be  long  or  short :  whether  the  wiser  and  more 
appropriate  course  was  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  further 
ramifications  of  the  treason  beyond  Capua,  or  to  terminate 
the  matter  by  rapid  executions.  Appius  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  senate  wished  to  take  the  former  course ;  the  latter 
view,  perhaps  the  less  inhuman,  prevailed.  Fifty-three  of 
the  officers  and  magistrates  of  Capua  were  scourged  and 
beheaded  in  the  market-places  of  Cales  and  Teanum  by  the 
orders  and  bdbre  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul  Quintus  Flaccus, 
the  rest  of  the  senators  were  imprisoned,  numbers  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  estates  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  confiscated.  Similar  penalties  were  inflicted 
upon  Atella  and  Calatia.  These  punishments  were  severe ; 
1)ut,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  importance  of  the  revolt  of 
Capua  from  Rome,  and  to  what  was  the  ordinary  if  not 
warrantable  usage  of  war  in  those  times,  they  were  not 
unnatural.  And  had  not  the  citizens  themselves  pronounced 
their  own  sentence,  when  immediately  after  their  defection 
they  put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  present  in  Capua 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  1  But  it  was  unjustifiable  in  Rome 
Id  embrace  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  secret  rivalry 
that  had  lovig  subsisted  between  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Italy,  and  of  wholly  annihilating,  in  a  political  point  of 
tiew,  her  hated  and  envied  competitor  by  abolishing  the 
eoDBtitution  of  the  Campanian  city. 

Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  fall  of 

...       Capua,  and  all  the  more  that  it  had  not  been 

•nT^Ko-      brought  About  by  8urpri;iQ,  but  by  a  two  yearrf 

siege  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 

Hannibal.     It  was  quite  as  much  a  token  that  the  Romanc 
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had  recovered  their  asoendanoy  in  Italy,  as  ita  defeetiov 

some  years  before  to  Hannibal  had  been  a  toxen  that  thai 

ascendancy  was  lost.     In  yain  HanrJbal  had  tried  to  ooun» 

teract  the  impression  of  this  news  on  his  allies  by  the  cap 

ture  of  Rhegium  or  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.    His  fiiroed 

march  to  surprise  Rhegium  had  yielded  no  result.    Tha 

citadel  of  Tarentum  suffered  greatl j  from  fiunine^  after  tbt 

Tarentino-Carthaginian  squadron  dosed  the  harbour;  bu^ 

as  the  Romans  with  their  much  more  powerful  fleet  wer* 

able  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that  squadron  itself,  and 

the  territory,  which  Hannibal  commanded,  scarce  sufficed  to 

maintain  his  army,  the  besi^ers  on  the  side  next  the  sea 

suffered  not  much  less  than  did  the  besieged  in  the  citadel, 

and  at  length  they  left  the  harbour.    No  enterprise  was 

now  successful ;  Fortune  herself  seemed  to  have  deserted 

the  Carthaginians.    The  consequences  of  the  fidl  of  Capua 

-—the  deep  shock  given  to  the  respect  and  confidence  which 

Hannibal  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  Italian  allies,  and 

the  endeavours  made  by  every  community  that  was  not  too 

deeply  compromised  to  gain  read  mission  on  tolerable  terms 

into  the  Roman  symmachy — affected  Hannibal  much  more 

sensibly  than  the  immediate  loss.     He  had  to  choose  one 

of  two  courses ;  either  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  wavers 

ing  towns,  in  which  case  he  would  weaken  still  more  his 

army  already  too  weak  and  would  expose  the  troops  on 

whom  he  could  rely  to  destruction  in  small  divisions  or  to 

treachery — 500  select  Numidian  horse  were  put  to  death  in 

this  way  in  544  on  the  defection  of  the  town 
sta 

of  Salapia ;  or  to  pull  down  and  bum  the  towns 

which  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 

the  enemy's  hands — ^a  coiu-se  which  would   not  raise  the 

spirits  of  his  Italian  clients.    On  the  fiUl  of  Capua  the 

Romans  felt  themselves  once  more  confident  as  to  the  final 

issue  of  the  war  in  Italy ;    they  despatched  considerable 

reinforcements  to  Spain,  where  the  existence  of  the  Roman 

srmy  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  fa}l  of  the  two  Scipios ; 

snd  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the) 

ventured  on  a  diminution   in  the  total  number  of  theif 
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troops,  which  had  hitherto  been  annually  augmented  not^ 
withstanding  the  annually  increasing  difficulty  of  levying 
them,  and  had  risen  at  last  to  23  legions.  Accordingly  in 
the  next  year  (544)  the  Italian  war  was  prose- 
cuted more  remissly  than  hitherto  by  the  Rom- 
,  although  Marcus  Maroellus  had  aA;er  the  dose  of  the 
Sicilian  war  resumed  the  command  of  the  main  army  ;  he 
applied  himself  to  the  besieging  of  fortresses  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  had  indedsive  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  struggle  for  the  Acropolis  of  Tarentum  also  continued 
without  decisive  result..  In  Apulia  Hannibal  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Fulvius  Centumalus  at  Her^ 
doneae.     In  the  following  year  (545)  the  Rom- 


^Mjjj^™*  ans  took  steps  to  regain  possession  of  the  second 
large  city,  which  had  passed  over  to  Hannibal, 
the  dty  of  Tarentum.  While  Marcus  Marcellus  continued 
the  struggle  against  Hannibal  in  person  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy  and  energy,  and  in  a  two  days'  battle,  beaten  on 
the  first  day,  achieved  on  the  second  a  costly  and  bloody 
victory;  while  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  induced  the 
already  wavering  Lucanians  and  Hirpinians  to  change  sides 
and  to  deliver  up  their  Phoenician  garrisons ;  while  well- 
conducted  razzias  from  Rhegium  compelled  Hannibal  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Bruttians ;  the  veteran 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  once  more — for  the  fiflh  time — 
accepted  the  consulship  and  along  with  it  the  commission  to 
reconquer  Tarentum,  established  himself  firmly  in  the 
ndghbouring  Messapian  territory,  and  the  treachery  of  a 
Bruttian  portion  of  the  garrison  surrendered  to  him  the 
city.  Fearful  excesses  were  committed  by  the  exasperated 
victors.  They  put  to  death  all  of  the  garrison  or  of  thi 
citiiena  whom  they  could  find,  and  pillaged  the  houses . 
30,000  Tarentines  are  said  to  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  and 
3,000  talente  (£730,000)  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
state  treasury.  It  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  veteran 
general  of  eighty ;  Hannibal  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the 
city  when  all  was  over,  and  withdrew  to  Metapontum. 
Afler  Hannibal  had  thus  lost  his  most  important  acqui* 
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^uBiiMi  aitlons  and  found  himself  hemmed  m  by  de^^reej 
iriTOB  bMfc  ^  ^^  south-western  point  of  the  pen  Jisula,  Mar 
eus  Maroellus,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  next  yeai 
(546),  hoped  that,  in  connection  with  his  abk 
colleague  lltus  Quintius  Crispinus,  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  the  war  bj  a  decisive  attack.  The  old 
soldier  was  not  disturbed  by  the  burden  of  his  sixty  years ; 
sleeping  and  waking  he  was  haunted  by  the  one  thought  of 
Death  of  defeating  Hannibal  and  of  liberating  Italy.  But 
Mmoeiiiifc  fy^^  reserved  that  wreath  of  victory  for  a  youngs 
er  brow.  While  engaged  in  an  unimportant  reconnaissance 
in  the  district  of  Venusia,  both  consuls  were  suddenly  at* 
tacked  by  a  division  of  African  cavalry.  Marcellus  main- 
tained the  unequal  struggle — ^as  he  had  fought  forty  yean 
before  against  Hamilcar  and  fourteen  years  before  at  Claa- 
tidium — till  he  sank  dying  from  his  horse ;  Crispinus  es- 
caped, but  died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
**•  conflict  (546). 

It  WAS  now  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  The  danger 
^f^gg^ae^f  which  some  years  before  had  threatened  the 
the  war.  very  existence  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished ;  but  all  the  more  the  Romans  felt  the  heavy  burdet 
^-a  burden  pressing  more  severely  year  after  year— of  tha 
endless  war.  The  finances  of  the  state  suffered  beyond 
measure.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (588)  a 
special  bank-commission  (tree  viri  mensarii)  had 
been  appointed,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men,  to 
form  a  permanent  and  circumspect  board  of  superintendence 
for  the  public  finances  in  these  difficult  times.  It  probably 
did  what  it  could ;  but  the  state  of  things  was  such  as  to 
bafHe  all  financial  sagacity.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Romans  had  debased  the  silver  and  copper  coin, 
raised  the  legal  value  of  the  silver  currency  more  than  a 
third,  and  issued  a  gold  coinage  far  above  the  value  of  the 
metal.  This  very  soon  proved  insufficient;  they  were 
obliged  to  take  supplies  from  the  contractors  on  credit,  and 
connived  at  their  conduct  because  they  needed  them,  tUl  the 
scandalous  malversation  at  last  induced  tl  e  aediles  tc  make 
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AC  example  of  some  of  the  worst  by  impeaching  them  bo> 
fore  the  people.  Appeals  were  often  made,  and  not  io 
▼ain,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthy,  who  in  fact  were  the 
very  persons  that  sufiered  comparatively  the  most.  The 
soldiers  of  the  better  classes  and  the  subaltern  officers  and 
equites  in  a  body,  either  voluntarily  or  constrained  by  the 
uprii  de  corps,  declined  to  receive  pay.  The  owners  of  the 
■laves  armed  by  the  state  and  manumitted  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Beneventum  (p.  199)  replied  to  the  bank-oummis- 
tion,  which  offered  them  payment,  that  they  would  allow  it 

to  stand  over  to  the  end  of  the  war  (540). 

When  there  was  no  longer  money  in  the  ex- 
diequer  for  the  celebration  of  the  national  festivals  and  the 
repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  the  companies  which  had 
hitherto  contracted  for  these  matters  declared  themselves 
ready  to  continue  their  services  for  a  time  without  remu- 

Deration  (540).     A  fleet  was  even  fitted  out  and 

manned,  just  as  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  means 
***■  of  a  voluntary  loan  among  the  rich  (544).  They 

■pent  the  moneys  belonging  to  minors ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  they  laid  hands  on  the 
last  long-spared  reserve  fund  (£164,000).  The  state  never- 
theless was  unable  to  meet  its  most  necessary  payments ; 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fell  dangefously  into  arrear,  particu- 
larly  in  the  more  remote  districts.  But  the  embarrassment 
of  tiie  state  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  material  distress. 
Everywhere  the  fields  lay  fallow  :  even  where  the  war  did 
Dot  make  havoc,  there  was  a  want  of  hands  for  the  hoe  and 
the  sickle.  The  price  of  the  inedimnus  (a  bushel  and  a  half) 
had  risen  to  15  denarii  (9«.  7(f.),  at  least  three  times  the 
•Terage  price  in  the  capital ;  and  many  would  have  died  of 
Absolute  want,  if  supplies  had  not  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
ify  above  all,  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  Sicily  (p.  179) 
had  not  prevented  the  distress  from  coming  to  the  worst; 
The  effect  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  had  in 
ruining  the  small  farmers,  in  eating  away  the  savings  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  in  converting  flou^ 
Ming  villages  into  nests  of  beggars  and  brigands,  is  illuA 
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iratcd  bj  dmilar  wan  of  wUoh  more  drcamsUDtiil  a^ 

counts  have  been  preserved. 

Still  more  ominous  than  this  material  distress  was  i|M 

increasing  aversion  of  the  allies  to  the  Bomap 

war,  which  consumed  their  substance  and  Aeif 

blood.    In  regard  to  the  non*Liatin  communities,  indeed,  Ihii 

was  of  less  consequence.    The  war  itself  showed  that  they 

could  do  nothing,  so  long  as  the  Latin  nation  atpod  bj 

Bome ;  their  greater  or  less  measure  of  dislike  was  theirfr 

fore  of  little  moment.    Now,  however,  Latium  alao  b^gaa 

to  waver.  Most  of  the  Latin  communes  in  Etruria,  Latium, 

the  territory  of  the  Marsians,  and  northern  Campania — and 

so  in  those  very  districts  of  Italy  which  directly  had  suffered 

least  fix>m  the  war — announced  to  the  Roman  senate  in  54( 

that  thenceforth  they  would  send  neither  conttn- 

foa 

gents  nor  contributions,  and  would  leave  it  to 

the  Romans  themselves  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  war  waged 
in  their  interest.  The  consternation  in  Rome  was  great; 
but  for  the  moment  there  were  no  means  of  compelling  the 
refractory.  Fortunately  all  the  Latin  communities  did  not 
act  in  this  way.  The  colonies  in  the  land  of  the  Gauls,  in 
Picenum,  and  in  southern  Italy,  headed  by  the  powerful  and 
patriotic  Fregellae,  declared  on  the  contrary  that  they  ad- 
hered the  more  closely  and  fiiithfully  to  Rome ;  in  fact,  it 
was  very  clearly  evident  to  all  of  these  that  in  the  present 
war  their  existence  was,  if  possible,  still  more  at  stake  thas 
that  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  war  was  really  waged  not 
for  Rome  merely,  but  for  the  Latin  hegemony  iu  Italy,  and 
in  truth  for  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nation.  Thai 
partial  defection  itself  was  certainly  not  high  treason,  but 
merely  the  result  of  shortsightedness  and  exhaustion ;  beyond 
doubt  these  same  towns  would  have  rejected  with  horror  an 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  But  still  there  was  a  vari* 
ance  between  Romans  and  Latins,  which  did  not  fail  injuri* 
ously  to  react  on  the  subject  population  of  these  districts. 
A  dangerous  ferment  immediately  showed  itself  in  Arre> 
tium ;  a  conspiracy  organized  in  the  interest  of  Hannibal 
among  the  Etruscans  was  discovered,  and  appeared  so  pef ii 
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ous  that  Roman  troops  were  ordered  to  mar^.h  thither.  Th« 
military  and  police  suppressed  this  movement  without  diffi* 
oulty  ;  but  it  was  a  significant  token  of  what  might  happen 
in  those  districts,  if  once  the  Latin  strongholds  ceased  to 
inspire  terror. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and  symptoms  of  variance 
udrnbApi  °^^®  suddenly  arrived  that  Hasdrubal  had  cro8» 
ijvoafliL  ed  th  j  Pyrenees  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  that 
the  Romans  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
#ar  next  year  with  both  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  in  Italy. 
Not  in  vain  had  Hannibal  persevered  at  his  post  throughout 
the  long  anxious  years  ;  the  aid,  which  the  factious  opposi- 
tion at  home  and  the  shortsighted  Philip  had  refused  him, 
was  at  length  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  him  by  his 
brother,  who,  like  himself,  largely  inherited  the  spirit  of 
Hamilcar.  Already  8,000  Ligurians,  enlisted  by  Phoenician 
gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with  Hasdrubal ;  if  he  gained  the 
first  battle,  he  might  hope  that  like  his  brother  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  Etruscans  into 
arms  against  Rome.  Italy,  moreover,  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been  eleven  years  before ;  the  state  and  its  citizens 
were  exhausted,  the  Latin  league  was  shaken,  their  best  gen- 
eral had  just  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Hannibal  was 
not  subdued.  In  reality  Scipio  might  bless  the  star  of  his 
genius,  if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable 
blunder  from  himself  and  from  his  country. 

As  in  the  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  Rome  once  more 
gnrflUM  call^cl  out  twenty-three  legions.  Volunteers 
BAti.  ^ere  summoned  to  arm,  and  those  legally  ex* 

empt  fi*om  military  service  were  included  in  the  levy. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  Far 
tiad  Banni-  earlier  than  either  friends  or  foes  expected,  Haa- 
narch.  drubal  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (5  i6) ; 

^^  the  Gauls,  now  accustomed  to  such  transits,  were 

readily  bribed  to  open  their  passes,  and  furnished  what  tiie 
army  required.  If  the  Romans  had  any  intention  of  occu- 
pying the  outlets  of  the  Alpine  passes,  they  were  again  too 
Ute;  they  heard  that  Hasdrubal  was  or  the  Po,that  ho  was 
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calling  the  Gauls  to  arms  as  suooessfuUy  as  his  brother  had 
formerly  done,  and  that  Placentia  was  invested.  With  aB 
haste  the  consul  Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  northern 
army ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  appear.  Etmria 
snd  Umbria  were  in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  tbem 
reinforced  the  Phoenician  army.  His  colleague  Gains  Nero 
summoned  the  praetor  Gains  Hostilius  Tubulus  from  Venu- 
sia  to  join  him,  and  hastened  with  an  army  of  40,000  men 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Hannibal  to  the  north.  The  laU 
tcr  collected  all  his  forces  in  the  Bruttian  territory,  and, 
advancing  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Rhegium  to 
Apulia,  encountered  the  consul  at  Grumentum.  An  obeti- 
nate  engagement  took  place  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  vio^ 
tory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  a(  all  events,  although  with 
some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by  one  of  his  usual  adroit 
flank-marches,  and  to  reach  Apulia  without  hindrance. 
There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first  at  Venusia,  then  at 
Canusium  :  Nero,  who  had  followed  closely  in  his  steps, 
encamped  opposite  to  him  at  both  places.  That  Hannibal 
voluntarily  halted  and  was  not  prevented  from  advancing 
by  the  Roman  army,  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  the 
reason  for  his  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at  this  point 
and  not  &rther  to  the  north,  must  have  depended  on  ar- 
rangements concerted  between  himself  and  Hasdrubal,  or 
on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter^s  march,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  While  the  two  armies  thus 
lay  inactive,  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal  which 
was  anxiously  expected  in  HannibaPs  camp  was  intercepted 
by  the  outposts  of  Nero.  It  stated  that  Hasdrubal  intended 
to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  in  other  words,  to  keep  in  the 
first  instance  along  the  coast  and  then  at  Fanum  to  turn 
aci'oes  the  Apennines  towards  Namia,  at  which  place  he 
hoped  to  meet  Hannibal.  Nero  immediately  ordered  the 
reserve  in  the  capital  to  proceed  to  Namia  as  the  point 
selected  for  the  junction  of  the  two  Phoenician  armies,  while 
the  division  stationed  at  Capua  went  to  the  capital,  and  a 
new  reserve  was  formed  there.  Convinced  that  Hanniba] 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  his  brother  and 
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would  continue  to  await  him  in  Apulia,  Nero  resolvea  on 
the  bold  experiment  of  hastening  northward  by  foiced 
marches  with  a  small  but  select  corps  of  7,000  men  and,  ir 
connection  with  his  colleague,  compelling  Hasdrub:i1,  if 
possible,  to  fight.  He  was  able  to  do  so,  for  the  Romax 
army  which  he  lefl  behind  still  continued  strong  enough 
either  to  hold  its  ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  shcmld 
ftttack  it,  or  to  accompany  him  and  to  arrive  simultaneously 
with  him  at  the  decisive  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart. 

Nero  found  his  colleague  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Gallica 
Bitttte  of  awaiting  the  enemy ;  both  consuls  at  once  march- 
••■^  ed  against  Hasdrubal,  whom  they  found  occu- 

pied in  crossing  the  Metaurus.  Hasdrubal  wished  to  avoid 
a  battle  and  to  escape  from  the  Romans  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, but  his  guides  abandoned  him  ;  he  lost  his  way  on  the 
atrange  ground,  and  was  at  length  attacked  on  the  march  by 
the  Roman  cavalry  and  detained  until  the  Roman  infantry 
arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Hasdrubal  station- 
ed the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his  ten  elephants 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  left,  which  he  held 
back.  Long  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the  right 
wing,  and  the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there  was 
hard  pressed,  till  Nero,  repeating  his  strategical  operation 
as  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  allowed  the  motionless  enemy  op- 
posite to  him  to  remain  as  they  stood,  and  marching  round 
bis  own  army  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
dedded  the  day.  The  severely  bought  and  very  bloody 
victory  was  complete ;  the  army,  which  had  no  retreat,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  camp  was  taken  by  assault.  Hasdrubal, 
when  he  saw  the  admirably  conducted  battle  lost,  souglit 
and  found  like  his  father  an  honourable  soldier's  death.  As 
•n  ofllicer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  On  the  day  afler  the  battle  Nero  started,  and 
after  scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once  more  confronted 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had  reached,  and  who 
had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brought  the  message  with  him ; 
it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother,  which  the  Roman 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  outposts,  repaying 
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in  this  way  his  great  aiitagoniat|  who  aoomed  to  war  witk 
the  dead,  for  the  honourable  burial  wfak\h  he  had  girea  U 
PaulluSy  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus. 

Hannibal  saw  that  his  hopes  had  been  in  vain,  aad  thai 
Bmniibia  all  was  over.  He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Liio^ 
5"5LSL,,  nia,  even  Metapontum,  and  retired  with  his 
^^niuuj,  troops  to  tlie  land  of  the  Bruttiana,  whcse  ports 
formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  from  Ital/«  Bj  the 
energy  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  still  more  by  a  oGfnjani^ 
ture  of  singular  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  averted  fr  >in 
BomCy  the  greatness  of  which  justified  Hannibal^s  tcnad  y\m 
perseverance  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  compariaou 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannae.  The  joy  in 
Rome  was  boundless ;  business  was  resumed  as  in  time  of 
pence ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war  was  aux^ 
mounted. 

Nevertheless  the  Romans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  state  and  the  citizens  were  ex- 
omeiVar  hausted  by  the  excessive  moral  and  material 
^*  strain  on  their  energies ;  men  gladly  abandoned 
themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose.  The  army  and  fleet 
were  reduced ;  the  Roman  and  Latin  fivrmcrs  were  brought 
back  to  their  desolate  homesteads ;  the  exchequer  was  filled 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Campanian  domains.  The 
administration  of  the  state  was  regulated  anew  and  the  dis- 
orders which  had  prevailed  were  remedied  ;  the  repayment 
of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was  begun,  and  the  Latin  com- 
munities that  remained  in  arrears  were  compelled  to  fulfil 
their  neglected  obligations  with  heavy  interest. 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progress.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibal  as  well  as  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  now  opposed  to  him,  thai 
after  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  iceep  the  field  in 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up 
in  fortresses  or  to  embark.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  farther  and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  indecisive  engagements  which  took  place  with  the  Bo 
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niiuui,  as  because  his  Bruttian  allies  were  always  beooiiiing 
ntore  troublesome^  and  f*t  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the 
towns  which  his  army  garrisoned.    Thus  he  vo.antarily 
abandoned  Thurii ;  Locri  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Publius 
Scipio,  recaptured  by  an  expedition  from  Rhfr 
gium  (549).     As  if  at  last  his  projects  were  tc 
reoeive  a  brilliant  justification  at  the  hands  of  the  very  Car- 
thaginian authorities  who  had  thwarted  them,  these  now,  in 
their  apprehension  as  to  the  anticipated  landing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, revived  of  their  own  accord  his   plans 
loo.  sax 

(548, 549),  and  sent  reinforcements  and  subsidies 

to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  to  Mago  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  so  ah  to  achieve  some  further 
respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the  country  houses 
of  Libya  and  the  shops  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  was 
likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip  to  renew  the 
alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).  But  it  was 
too  late.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Rome 
some  months  before;  the  impending  political  annihilation 
of  Carthage  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him,  but  he  took  no 
step  openly  at  least  against  Rome.  A  small  Macedonian 
corps  proceeded  to  Africa,  the  expenses  of  which,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Romans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip  : 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  the  Romans  had  at  any 
rate  no  proof  of  it,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
showed.    No  Macedonian  landing  in  Italy  was  thought  of. 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  himself  to  his 
If     fa  task  more  earnestly.     With  the  remains  of  the 

^^'  Spanish  army,  which  he  had  conducted  in  the 

*A  first  instance  to  Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at 

Genoa,  destroyed  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and 
Gauls  to  arms.  Gold  and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led 
Uiem  now,  as  always,  to  come  to  him  in  troops ;  he  had 
formed  connections  even  throughout  Etruria,  where  politi- 
cal prosecutions  never  ceased.  But  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  too  few  for  a  serious  enterprise 
against  Italy  proper ;  and  Hannibal  likewise  was  much  too 
veak^  and  his  influence  in  Lower  Italy  had  fiillen  too  far,  to 
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permit  him  to  advance  with  any  prospect  of  aucoees.  Tha 
rulers  of  Carthage  were  not  williug  to  save  their  native 
country,  when  its  salvation  waa  posaible ;  now,  when  they 
were  willing,  it  waa  possible  no  longer. 

Nobody  probably  in  the  Roman  senate  doubted  eithei 

AMaia    ^       ^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^  P^^  ^^  Carthage  ag»nal 
•xg^ditiom      Komc  was  at  an  end,  or  that  the  war  on  the  part 
''  of  Rome  agiunst  Carthage  must  now  be  begun ; 

but  unavoidable  as  waa  the  expedition  to  Africa,  they  were 
afraid  to  enter  on  its  preparation.  They  required  for  it| 
above  all,  an  able  and  beloved  leader ;  and  they  had  none. 
Their  best  generals  had  either  &llen  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
they  were,  like  Quintus  Fabius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  too 
old  for  such  an  entirely  new  and  probably  tedious  war. 
The  victors  of  Sena,  Gaius  Nero  and  Marcus  Liviua,  would 
perhaps  have  been  equal  to  the  task,  but  they  were  both  in 
the  highest  degree  unpopular  aristocrats ;  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  succeed  in  procuring  the  command- 
matters  had  already  reached  such  a  pass  that  ability,  as 
such,  determined  the  popular  choice  only  in  times  of  grave 
anxiety — and  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  were 
the  men  to  stimulate  the  exhausted  people  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. At  length  Publius  SfM%io  returned  from  Spain,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  who  had  so  brilliantly  ful- 
filled, or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  have  fulfilled,  the  task  with 
which  it  had  entrusted  him,  was  immediately  chosen  consul 
for  the  next  year.  He  entered  on  office  (549) 
with  the  film  determ.  ation  of  now  realizing  that 
African  expedition  which  he  hac  projected  in  Spain.  In  the 
senate,  however,  not  only  was  the  party  favourable  to  a 
methodical  aniduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
project  of  an  African  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal  re- 
mained in  Italy,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means  &voui- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  young  general  himself.  His 
Greek  refinement  and  his  modem  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  were  but  little  agreeable  to  the  austere  and  some 
what  boorish  fathers  of  the  city  ;  and  serious  doubts  existed 
noth  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  hit 
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military  discipline.  How  much  ground  there  was  for  the 
objection  that  he  showed  too  great  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division,  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  di»* 
graceful  proceedings  of  Gains  Flaminius  at  Lucri,  the  blame 
of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the  8cand»* 
lous  negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  supervision.  In  the 
proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
African  expedition  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  for  it, 
the  new  consul,  wherever  usage  or  the  constitution  came 
into  conflict  with  his  private  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  clearly  indicated 
that  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  support 
against  the  governing  board  on  his  fame  and  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  These  things  could  not  but  annoy  the 
senate  and  awaken,  moreover,  serious  apprehension,  lest  in 
the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Carthage  such  a  general  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  instructions  which  he  received — an  apprehension 
which  his  arbitrary  management  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  allay.  Both  sides,  however,  dis- 
played wisdom  enough  not  to  push  matters  too  far.  The 
senate  itself  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  African  expedition 
was  necessary,  and  that  it..;;uis  injudicious  indefinitely  to 
postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Scipio  was  a  very 
able  officer  and  in  so  fiir  was  well  adapted  for  the  leader  in 
such  a  war,  and  that  he,  if  any  one,  would  be  able  to  induce 
the  people  to  protract  his  command  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary and  to  put  forth  tL*ir  last  energies.  The  majority 
came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refuse  to  Scipio  the  desired 
oommission,  afler  he  had  previously  observed,  ai  least  in 
form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supreme  governing  board  and 
kad  submitted  himself  beforehahd  to  the  decree  of  the  seiv 
ftte.  Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year  to  Sicily  to  superm- 
tend  the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  preparation  of  siege  n.a- 
terials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expeditionary  army,  and 
then  in  the  following  year  to  land  in  Africa.  For  this  pur* 
pose  the  army  of  Sicily — still  con)posed  of  those  two 
legfoDB  that  were  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  army  <-f 
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Cannuc — was  placed  at  his  disposal,  because  a  weak  garrisoi 
and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
island  ;  and  he  was  permitted  moreover  to  raise  volunteers 
in  Italy.  It  was  evident  that  the  senate  did  not  organiie 
the  expedition,  but  merely  allowed  it :  Scipio  did  not  obtain 
half  the  resources  which  had  formerly  been  plaoed  at  tJia 
command  of  Regulus,  and  he  got  that  very  corps  whidi  for 
)  ears  had  been  subjected  by  the  senate  to  intentional  degnip 
dation.  The  African  army  was,  in  the  view  of  the  minority 
of  the  senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  disrated  companies  and  vol- 
unteers, the  loss  of  whom  in  any  event  the  state  had  no 
great  occasion  to  regret. 

Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
that  the  African  expedition  must  either  *be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Scipio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms  such  as  they  were  solely  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing the  eagerly  coveted  command.  He  carefully  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the 
people,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  expe- 
dition. Its  expensi^s,  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet 
which  were  considcrahK*,  wore  j)artly  procured  by  what  was 
termed  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities — 
that  is,  by  a  war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the 
Arretines  and  other  conununitics  disposed  to  favour  the 
Phoenicians — ^partly  laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  forty 
days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  The  crews  were  reinforced 
by  volunteers,  of  whom  seven  thousand  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  responded  to  the  call  of  the  beloved  ofllicer.     So  Scipio 

set  sail  for  Africa  !n  the  spring  of  550  with  two 

strong  legions  of  veterans  (about  30,000  men), 
40  vessels  of  war,  and  400  transports,  and  landed  suocess- 
fiilly,  without  meeting  the  slightest  resistance,  at  the  Fair 
Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that  the  plun* 

dering  expeditions,  which  the  Roman  squadrons 
tipnsin  had  frequently  made  during  the  last  few  years 

to  the  African  coast,  would  be  followed  by  a 
more  eer'ous  iL^asion,  had  not  only,  in  order  to  waru  '^  oS^ 
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endeayoured  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  lulo-Mace- 
donian  war,  but  had  also' made  armed  preparation  at  home 
to  receive  the  Romans.  Of  the  two  rival  Berber  kings, 
Masfliuisea  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna 
westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  Massaesylians,  they 
2iad  succeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  far  the  more 
powerful  and  hitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  by 
treaty  and  affinity  closely  to  Carthage,  while  they  cast  off 
the  other,  the  old  rival  of  Syphax  and  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Massinissa  had  after  desperate  resistance  succumb- 
ed to  the  united  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  territories  a  prey  to  the 
latter ;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
desert.  Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from  Syphax 
a  Carthaginian  army  of  20,000  foot,  6,000  cavalry,  and  140 
elephants — Hanno  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  elephants  for 
the  very  purpose— was  ready  to  fight  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital,  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo, 
a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain  ;  in  the  port 
there  lay  a  strong  fleet  A  Macedonian  corps  under  Sopa* 
ter,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenaries,  were 
immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  landing,  Massinissa  imme- 

diately  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  general  whom 
diiTM  hmk     not  long  before  he  had  confronted  as  an  enemy 

in  Spain  ;  but  the  landless  prince  brought  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  personal  ability  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Liby&ns,  although  heartily  weary 
of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired  too  bitter  experier/ce  in 
■imilar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for  the  invaders.  So  Scipio 
began  the  campaign.  So  long  as  he  was  only  opposed  by 
the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he  had  the  advantage,  and 
was  enabled  after  some  successful  cavalry  skirmishes  to 
proceed  to  the  siege  of  Utica ;  but  when  Syphax  arrived, 
according  to  report  with  60,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry, 
the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a  fortified  naval  camp  had  to 
be  can  .Uructetl  for  the  winter  on  a  promontory,  which  easily 

Vol.  n.— 10 
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admitted  of  entrenchment,  between  Utica  and  Carthage^ 
Here  the  Roman  general  passed  the  winter  of 
55(y-l.  From  the  disagreeable  situation  m  whidi 

the  spring  found  him  he  extricated  himself  by  a  fortunate 

sunrteof  ^^^^  ^*  main.  The  Africans,  lulled  loto  secii* 
the€aziiM-  ritj  by  proposals  of  peace  suggested  by  Soipio 
^"^^  with,  more  artifice  than  honour,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  in  their 
two  camps ;  the  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  into 
flames,  and,  when  the  Carthaginians  hastened  to  thdr  help^ 
their  own  camp  shared  the  same  &te ;  the  fugitives  were 
slain  without  resistance  by  the  Roman  divisions.  This  noe« 
tumal  surprise  was  more  destructive  than  many  a  battle ; 
nevertheless  the  Carthaginians  did  not  suffer  their  courage 
to  sink,  and  they  rejected  even  the  advice  of  the  timid,  or 
rather  of  the  judicious,  to  recall  Mago  and  Hannibal.  Jus: 
nt  this  time  the  expected  Celtiberian  and  Macedonian  aux* 
iliaries  arrived  ;  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  '*  Great  Plains,"  five  days'  march  from  Utica^ 
Soipio  hastened  to  accept  it ;  with  little  difiiculty  his  vete- 
rans and  volunteers  disper  ed  the  hastily  collected  host  of 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  and  the  Celtibcrians,  who 
could  not  reckon  on  any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down 
afber  obstinate  resistance.  Afler  this  double  defeat  the 
Africans  could  no  longer  keep  the  field.  An  attack  on  the 
Roman  naval  camp  attempted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
while  not  unsuccessful,  was  far  from  decisive,  and  was 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  capture  of  Syphax,  which  Scipio's 
singular  good  fortune  threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  Ma^ 
sinissa  became  to  the  Romans  what  Syphax  had  been  at 
first  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Afler  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  whidi 
sfecotu-  ^^^  heen  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  years, 
tiunsfor         was  able  once  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly 

peace.  ^       ^ 

to  rebel  against  the  government  of  the  Barcides 
and  the  patriots.  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  was  in  his  al> 
senoe  condemned  by  the  government  to  death,  and  an  a^ 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  armistice  and  peace  from 
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Scipio.     He  demanded  the  cession  of  their  Spanish  posses* 
«ion8  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  transfer 
ence  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  the  surrender 
of  all  their  vessels  of  war  except  20,  and  a  war  contribution 
of  4,000  talents  (nearly  £1,000,000)— terms  which  seem  sc 
singularly  favourable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  ob> 
tnides  itself  whether  they  were  offered  by  Scipio  more  in 
his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  Rome.     The  Carthaginian 
plenipotentiaries  accepted  them  under  reservation  of  their 
being  ratified  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly 
u^^Mmm.       a    Carthaginian    embassy    was    despatched    to 
^JJJ^l'^     Rome.     But  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  were 
laa  purioik     not  disposed  to  give  up  the  struggle  so  cheap- 
ly ;    faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  cause,  confidence  in 
their  great  leader,  even  the  example  that  had  been  set  to 
them  by  Rome  herself,  stimulated  them  to  persevere,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  peace  of  necessity  involved  the  return  of 
the  opposite  party  to  the  helm  of  affitirs  and  their  own  con- 
sequent destruction.     Tlie  patriotic  party  had  the  ascen* 
daocy  among  the  citizens ;  it  was  resolved  to  allow  the 
opposition  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare 
£:>r  a  last  and  decisive  effort.     Orders  were  sent  to  Mago 
luid  Hannibal  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Africa.     Mago, 
who  for  three  years  (549-551)  had  been  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  coalition  in  Northern  Italy 
•gainst  Rome,  had  just  at  this  time  in  the  territory  of  the 
Insubres  (about  Milan)  been  defeated  by  the  far  superioi 
^uble  army  of  the  Romans.     The  Roman  cavalry  had 
been  brought  to  give  way,  and  the  infantry  had  been  thrown 
Into  confusion ;   victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
fi>r  the  Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attack  by  a  Roman 
troop  on  the  enemy's  elephants,  and  above  all  a  seriowi 
wound  received  by   their   beloved    and  able  commander, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  Phoenician  army  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  where  it  received 
and  obeyed  the  order  to  embark ;  but  Mago  died  of  hii 
wound  on  the  voyage, 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  anticipated    the  order 
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^g^^^^^^j^  had  not  the  last  negotiatioDB  with  Philip  pr» 
KgjjiJ^te  aented  to  him  a  renewed  prospect  of  rendering 
better  senrice  to  his  country  in  Italy  than  in 
Libya ;  when  he  rooeived  it  at  Croton,  where  he  latteriy 
had  his  head-quarters,  he  lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
it.  He  caused  his  horses  to  be  put  to  death  as  well  as  tha 
Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to  follow  liinr  over  the  sea^  and 
embarked  in  the  transports  that  had  beeu  long  in  readiness 
in  the  roadstead  of  Croton.  The  Roman  citizens  breathed 
freely,  when  the  mighty  Libyan  lion,  whose  departure  no 
one  even  now  ventured  to  compel,  thus  voluntarily  turned 
his  back  on  Italian  ground.  On  this  occasion  the  decoration 
of  a  grass  wreath  was  bestowed  by  the  senate  and  burgesses 
on  the  only  surviving  Roman  general  who  had  traversed 
that  troubled  time  with  honour,  tha  veteran  of  nearly  ninety 
}ear8,  Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — ^which  by 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general  had 
saved  presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the  whole 
community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  last  honour  ac- 
corded to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the  course  of  that 
8amt>  year  (551).  Hannibal,  doubtless  not 
under  thb  ^••otection  of  the  armistice,  but  solely 
through  his  rapidity  of  n.^.  vement  and  good  fortune,  arrived 
at  Lcptis  without  hindrance,  and  the  last  of  the  ''  lion's 
brood  "  of  Hamilcar  trode  once  more,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-six  years,  his  native  soil.  He  had  left  it,  when  still 
almost  a  boy,  to  enter  on  that  noble  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
fruitless  career  of  heroism,  in  which  he  had  set  out  towards 
the  west  to  return  homewards  from  the  cast,  having  de- 
scribed a  wide  circle  of  victory  around  the  Carthaginian 
sea.  Now,  when  what  he  had  wished  to  prevent,  and  what 
he  would  have  prevented  had  he  been  allowed,  was  done,  he 
was  summoned  to  help  and,  if  possible,  to  save;  and  he 
obeyed  without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  his  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  openly ; 
Reoom-  ^^®  disgraceful  sentence  against  Ilasdrubal  waa 

vencenient      cancelled ;    new  conncK'tions  were  fonned  witk 
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oi  boetiiitifls.  the  Numidian  sheiks  through  the  dexterity  of 
Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  assembly  of  the  people 
refuse  to  ratify  the  peace  practically  concluded,  but  the 
trmistioe  was  broken  by  the  plundering  of  a  Roman  tran»> 
port  fleet  driven  ashore  on  the  African  coast,  and  by  the 
seizure  even  of  a  Roman  vessel  of  war  carrying  Roman 
envoys.  In  just  indignation  Scipio  started  from  his  camp 
at  Tunes  (552)  and  traversed  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Bagradas  (Mejerda),  no  longer  allowing  the 
townships  to  capitulate,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  towns  to  be  seized  and  sold  en  masse.  He  had 
already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  at  Narng- 
gara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  Kaf^  near  Ras  o  Dschaber), 
when  Hannibal,  who  had  marched  out  from  Hadrumetum, 
fell  in  with  him.  The  Carthaginian  general  attempted  to 
obtain  better  conditions  from  the  Roman  in  a  personal  con- 
ference ;  but  Scipio,  who  had  already  gone  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  concession,  could  not  possibly  after  the  breach  of 
the  armistice  agree  to  yield  further,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Hannibal  had  any  other  object  in  this  step  than  to 
■how  the  multitude  that  the  patriots  were  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  peace.     The  conference  led  to  no  result. 

The  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at 
B^m^of  Zama  (probably  not  far  from  Sicca).*  Hannibal 
^"■^  arranged  his  infantry  in  three  lines ;  in  the  first 

division  the  Carthaginian  hired  troops,  in  the  second  the 
African  militia  and  the  Phoenician  civic  force  along  with 
the  Macedonian  corps,  in  the  third  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  from  Italy.  In  front  of  the  line  were  placed 
the  80  elephants ;  the  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  wings, 
Scipio  likewise  disposed  his  legions  in  three  divisions,  as 
was  the  wont  of  the  Romans,  and  so  arranged  them  that 
the  elephants  could  pass  through  and  along  the  line  without 
breaking  \U     Not  only  was  this  disposition  completely  suc- 

*  Neither  the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  is  properly  determined. 
The  former  whs  probably  no  other  than  the  weQ-known  Zama  regia ;  thi 
time  probably  the  spring  of  062,  The  fixing  of  the  day  as  the  19tt 
Oetober,  on  accoiuit  of  the  solar  eclipse,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
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cessful,  but  the  elephants  niakiog  their  way  to  the  aide  di» 
ordered  also  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  wings,  so  tliat 
Bcipio's  cavalry— which  moreover  was  by  the  arrival  of 
Massinissa's  troops  rendered  fiur  superior  to  the  enemy—* 
Aad  little  trouble  in  dispersing  them,  and  were  soon  ext* 
gaged  in  full  pursuit.  The  struggle  of  the  infantry  was 
more  severe.  The  conflict  lasted  long  between  the  firsl 
divisions  on  both  sides ;  at  length  in  the  extremely  bloody 
hand-to-hand  encounter  both  parties  fell  into  confusion,  and 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  support  in  the  second  divisions.  The 
Romans  found  that  support ;  but  the  Oartha^nian  militia 
allowed  itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering,  that  the  meroeoih 
rios  believed  themselves  betrayed  and  a  combat  arose  be- 
^een  them  and  the  Carthaginian  civic  £3rce.  But  Hannibal 
jow  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the  first  two  lines 
to  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice  Italian  troops 
along  the  whole  line.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered 
together  in  the  centre  as  many  of  the  first  line  as  still  were 
able  to  fight,  and  made  the  second  and  third  divisions  dose 
up  on  the  right  and  Icfl  of  the  first.  Once  more  on  the 
same  spot  began  a  still  more  fearful  conflict ;  Hannibal's 
old  soldiers  never  wavered  in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  of  Mas- 
si  nissa,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  This  not  only 
terminated  the  struggle,  but  annihilated  the  Phoenician 
army ;  the  same  soldiers,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
given  way  at  Cannae,  had  retaliated  on  their  conquerors  at 
Zama.  With  a  handful  of  men  Hannibal  arrived,  a  fugi- 
tive, at  Hadrumetum. 

After  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
general  immediately  to  begin  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which 
was  neither  protected  nor  provisioned,  and,  unless  unfore- 
seen accidents  should  intervene,  now  to  subject  Carthtige  to 
the  (Ate  which  Hannibal  had  wished  to  bring  upon  Romci 
101,  Scipio  did  not  do  so ;  he  granted  peace  (538)^ 
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but  no  longer  upon  the  terms  formerly  exacted.  Besidei 
the  oonoessions  which  had  already  in  the  last  negotiation! 
been  demanded  in  favour  of  Rome  and  of  Massinissa,  an 
annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (£48,000)  was  imposed 
for  fifty  years  on  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  had  to  bind 
themselves  that  they  would  not  wage  war  against  Rome  oi 
its  allies  or  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all,  and 
that  in  Africa  they  would  not  wage  war  beyond  their  own 
territory  without  having  sought  the  permission  of  Rome — 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  that  Carthage  became 
tributary  and  lost  her  political  independence.  It  even  ap- 
pears that  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  in  certain  cases  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  to  the  Roman  fleet. 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  granting  too  favourable  con- 
ditions to  the  enemy,  lest  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand  over 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which  Rome 
had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor.  The 
charge  might  have  had  some  foundation,  had  the  first  pro- 
posals been  carried  out ;  it  seems  to  have  no  warrant  in 
reference  to  the  second.  His  position  in  Rome  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  fevourite  of  the  people,  af^er  the  victory  of 
Zama,  seriously  apprehensive  of  recall — already  before  the 
victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been  referred  by 
the  senate  to  the  burgesses,  and  by  them  decidedly  rejected. 
Nor  do  the  conditions  themselves  warrant  such  a  charge. 
The  Carthaginian  city  never,  after  its  hands  were  thus  tied 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  was  placed  by  its  side,  made  even 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  from  Roman  supremacy,  still  less 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Rome ;  besides,  every  one  who 
cared  to  know  knew  that  the  war  just  terminated  had  been  / 
undertaken  much  more  by  Hannibal  than  by  Carthage,  and/ 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  revive  the  gigantia 
{dans  of  the  patriot  party.  It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyetf 
of  the  vengeful  Italians,  that  only  the  five  hundred  surren 
dered  ships  of  war  perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the  hated 
city  itself;  secret  spite  and  official  pedantry  might  contend 
for  the  view,  that  an  opponent  Is  only  really  vanquisheo 
wher.  he  is  annihilated,  and  might  censure  the  man  who  ha4 
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disdained  rigorously  to  punish  the  crime  of  having  raad< 
Roraaos  tremble.  Sdpio  thought  otherwise ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  and  therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Roman 
was  in  this  instanoe  influenced  by  vulgar  motives  rather 
than  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  impulses  which  formed 
part  of  his  character.  It  was  not  the  consideration  of  hia 
own  possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of  fortune^  nor  was 
it  any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  Maeedcmian  war 
at  certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented  the  self-reHant 
and  confident  hero,  with  whom  everything  had  hitherto  sue* 
ceeded  beyond  belief  from  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  unhappy  city,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  his  adopted 
grandson  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and  which  might 
indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplbhed  now.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  great  generals,  on  whom 
the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  devolved,  offered 
and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order  to  set  just  and 
reasonable  limits  on  the  one  hand  to  the  furious  vengeance 
of  the  victors,  on  the  other  to  the  obstinacy  and  imprudence 
of  the  vanquished.  The  noble-mindedness  and  statesmanlike 
gifts  of  the  great  antagonists  are  no  less  apparent  in  the 
magnanimous  submission  of  Hannibal  to  what  was  inevita- 
ble, than  in  the  wise  abstinence  of  Scipio  from  an  extrava- 
gant and  insulting  use  of  victory.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  should  not 
have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his  conn* 
ti'y,  no^v  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city 
was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  ancient  seat  of  com- 
merce and  of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing  civilization  ?  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselves 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  their  neighbours,  and  fri  volously 
fancied  that  they  could  wash  away  from  themselves  the  eter* 
nal  infamy  of  the  nation  by  shedding  an  idle  tear. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  or,  as  the  Romans  more 
BMoiiiof       correctly  called  it,  the  Hannibalic  war,  after  ^ 
ih«wmr.         }|^^  devastated  the  lands  and  islands  from  thi 
Hellespont  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  seventeen  years 
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Before  this  war  the  policy  of  the  Romans  had  no  higher  aim 
than  to  acquire  command  of  the  mainland  of  the  Italiat 
peninsula  within  its  natural  boundaries,  and  of  the  Italiaik 
islands  and  seas ;  it  is  clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of 
Africa  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  they  also  terminated 
Uie  war  with  the  impression,  not  that  they  had  laid  the 
tbundation  of  sovereignty  over  the  states  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  or  of  the  so-called  universal  empire,  but  that  they 
had  rendered  a  dangerous  rival  innocuous  and  had  given  to 
Italy  agreeable  neighbours.  It  is  true  doubtless  that  the 
results  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  particular,  little 
accorded  with  such  an  idea ;  but  their  very  successes  led 
them  beyond  their  proper  design,  and  it  may  in  fact  be 
affirmed  that  the  Romans  came  into  possession  of  Spain 
accidentally.  The  Romans  achieved  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it ;  the  hegemony — and  the 
sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it— over  the  territories  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without 
intention  on  their  part  to  acquire  it. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  war  out  of  Italy  were,  the 
conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces  ' 
— ^which,  however,  were  in  perpetual  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  union  of  the  hitherto  dependent  kingdom  of  Syra- 
cuse with  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily  ;  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the 
most  important  Numidian  chiefs  ;  and  lastly  the  conversion 
of  Carthage  from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  de- 
fenceless mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established 
the  uncontested  hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  de> 
ended  contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  East  and  West 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed;  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  proximate  decisive,  interference  of 
Rome  in  theconflicts  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchies. 

In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to  de» 
truction,  if  indeed  their  fate  had  not  been  dei 
cided  before ;  and  the  execution  of  the  dooiir 
Vol.  it.— lO* 
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was  only  a  question  of  time.  Within  the  Rcnum  ooofed 
eracy  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring  into  in<H«  distinol 
prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation,  whose  internal  untoQ 
had  been  tried  and  attested  by  the  peril  which,  notwith 
standing  isolated  instances  of  wavering,  it  had  surmounted 
on  tlie  whole  in  &ithf\il  fellowship ,  and  to  depress  stin 
iiirther  the  non-Latin  or  Latinized  Italians,  particularly  the 
£tru8can8  and  the  Sabellians  of  Lower  Italy.  The  heavieal 
punishment  or  rather  vengeance  was  inflicted  partly  on  the 
most  powerful,  partly  on  those  who  were  at  onoe  the  eap^ 
liest  and  latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — the  community  <rt 
Capua,  and  the  land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  consti- 
tution was  abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  fW>m  the 
second  city  into  the  first  village  of  Italy  ;  it  was  even  pro> 
posed  to  raze  the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The 
whole  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  for- 
eigners or  of  Campanians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  there- 
after parcelled  out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease. 
The  Piccntes  on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated ;  their 
capital  was  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  amor^; 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was 
still  more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort 
of  bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Han- 
nibal also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities 
suffered  severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had 
steadfastly  adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks 
and  the  Rho^ines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited 
the  Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian^ 
and  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.  On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
colonies  were  settled.    Thus  in  the  year  MO  a 

194. 

succession  of  burgess-colonies  was  sent  to  the 
best  ports  of  Lower  Italy,  among  which  Sipontum  (neoi 
Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may  be  named,  as  also  Salernuni 
placed  in  the  former  territory  of  the  southern  Picentes  and 
destined  to  hold  them  in  cheeky  aiad  above  nil  Puteoli,  whick 
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soon  became  the  seat  of  the  fashionable  villa-life  and  of  th< 
traffic  in  Asiatic  and  ESgyptifiXi  luxuries.  Thurii  became  a 
uj^  Latin  fortress    under   the  new  name  of  Copia 

(560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Vibo  under 
the  name  of  Valentia  (562).  The  veterans  of 
the  victoHous  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various 
patches  of  land  in  Samnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remaindei 
was  retained  as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the 
grandees  of  Rome  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of 
the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the 
communities  of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were 
not  well  affected  to  Rome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  political  processes  and  confisca- 
tions of  property.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies 
felt  that  their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were 
h^oeforth  subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was 
felt  as  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exaspera* 
tion  and  all  the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves 
especially  on  their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even 
the  colourless  Roman  comedy  of  this  period,  subjected  as 
it  was  to  close  censorship,  bears  traces  of  this.  When  the 
subjugated  towns  of  Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  ' 
without  restraint  to  the  unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  farce, 
so  that  the  latter  town  became  its  very  stronghold,  and 
when  other  writers  of  comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the 
Campanian  serfs  had  already  learned  to  survive  amidst  the 
deadly  atmosphere  in  which  even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves, 
the  Syrians,  pined  away  ;  such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected 
the  scorn  of  the  victors,  and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress 
from  the  down-trodden  nations.  The  position  in  which  mat- 
ters stood  is  shown  by  the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during 
the  ensuing  Macedonian  war  the  senate  evinc^  in  the  watch- 
mg  of  Italy,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  were  des- 
patched from  Rome  to  the  most  important  colonies,  to 
KNL  199.  Venusia  in  554,  Narnia  in  555,  Cosa  in  557,  and 
^'  ^        Calee  shortly  before  570. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  &mine  in  mi^ 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  example  af 
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the  burgesses  of  Rome,  whose  numbers  during  the  war  had 
fallen  almost  a  fourth.    The  statement,  aocordingly,  that  the 
whole  number  of  Italians  who  fell  in  the  war  under  Han* 
nibul  was  800,000,  seems  not  at  all  exaggerated.    Of  oourse 
this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  who  in 
(act  furnished  the  core  and  mass  of  Uie  combatantSk     How 
^barfull  J  the  senate  in  particular  was  thinned,  is  ahown  by 
the  filling  up  of  its  complement  after  the  battle  of  pMnnae^ 
when  it  had  been  reduoed  to  123  persons,  and  waa  with 
difliculty  restored  to  its  normal  state  by  an  extraordinarjr 
nomination  of  177  senators.    That,  moreover,  the  aevoi* 
teen  years'  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  simultaneoualy 
in  all  districts  of  Italy  and  towards  all  the  four  pointa  (rf 
the  compass  abroad,  must  have  shaken  to  the  very  heart 
the  national  economy,  is  abundantly  evident  \  but  our  tra- 
dition does  not  suffice  to  illustrate  this  in  detail.    The  state 
no  doubt  gained  by  the  confiscations,  and  the  Campanian 
territory  in  particular  thenceforth  remained  an  ine-xhaustible 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the 
domain  system  the  national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just 
about  as  much  as  at  other  times  it  had  gained  by  the  break* 
ing  up  of  the  state  lands.     Numbers  of  flourishing  town« 
ships — four  hundred,  it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and 
ruined ;  the  capital  laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ; 
the  population  were  demoralized  by  camp  life ;  the  good 
old   traditional  habits  of  the  burgesses  and  farmers  were 
undermined  from  the  capital  down  to  the  smallest  village* 
Slaves  and  desperadoes  associated  themselves   in  robber- 
hands,  of  the  dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  (569)  7,000  men 
had    to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in  Apulia 
alone ;  the  extension  of  the  pastures,  with  their  hall^vage 
slave-herdsmen,  favoured  this  mischievous  barbarizing  of 
the  land.     Italian  agriculture  saw  its  very  existence  endan- 
gered by  the  proof,  first  aflbrded   ir.   this  war,  that  th« 
Roman  people  could  be, supported   by  grain  from   Sicily 
and  from  Egypt  instead  of  that  which  they  reaped  thenar 
■tlTea. 
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Nevertheless  the  Roman,  whom  the  gods  huH  allowed  to 
Burvive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  might  look  with 
pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  fiiture.  Many 
errors  had  been  committed,  but  much  suffering  had  also 
been  endured ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth  capable  of 
Arm»  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield  and  sword, 
might  excuse  many  fiiults.  The  living  of  different  nations 
aide  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the  whole,  although 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism — ^whioh  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  aim  of  the  peoples  of  modem  times — was 
a  thing  foreign  to  antiquity.  In  ancient  times  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;  and  in  the  final  strug- 
gle between  the  victors  victory  remained  with  the  Romans. 
Whether  they  would  have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly — 
to  attach  the  Latin  nation  by  still  closer  bonds  to  Rome, 
gradually  to  Latinize  Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the 
provinces  as  subjects  and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to 
reform  the  constitution,  to  reinvigorate  and  to  enlarge  the 
tottering  middle  class — remained  to  be  seen.  If  they  should 
have  the  skill  to  accomplish  these  results,  Italy  might  hope 
to  see  happy  times,  in  which  prosperity  based  on  personal 
exertion  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive political  supremacy  over  the  then  civilized  world, 
would  impart  a  just  self-reliance  to  every  member  of  the 
great  whole,  furnish  a  worthy  aim  for  every  ambition,  and 
open  a  career  for  every  talent.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
otherwise,  should  they  fail  to  use  aright  their  victory.  But 
for  the  moment  doubtful  voices  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
were  silent ;  from  all  quarters  the  warriors  and  victors  re- 
turned to  their  homes  ;  thanksgivings  and  amusements,  and 
rewards  to  soldiers  and  bui^esses  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  released  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  home  from 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  Greece ;  and  at  length  the  youthful  con* 
queror  moved  in  splendid  procession  through  the  decorated 
streets  of  the  capital,  to  deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of 
the  god  by  whose  direct  inspiration,  as  the  pious  whi  ipered 
me  to  another,  he  had  been  guided  in  counsel  and  in  iclion 
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XHB   WB8T  7I0M  THX  PEAOB  OF  RAHHIBiL  TO  TBS  OLOB 

OF  TBB  THIBD  PXRIOD. 

Tbx  war  waged  by  Hannibal  had  interrupted  Rome  in 
FuUiiMtkni  ^^^  extension  of  her  dominion  to  the  Alps  or  to 
of  Oie?^^  the  boundary  of  Italy,  as  was  even  now  tiM 
Roman   phrase,  and  in  her  organization  and 


^*^  Golonixing  of  the  Celtic  territories.  It  was  self 
evident  that  the  task  would  now  be  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  oflT,  and  the  Celts  were  well  aware 
of  this.  In  the  very  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Carthage  (553)  hostilities  had  recommenced  in 
the  territory  of  the  Boii,  who  were  the  most 
immediately  exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first  success  obtained 
by  them  over  the  hastily  assembled  Roman  levy,  coupled 
with  the  persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  ofiicer,  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  lefl  behind  from  the  expedition  of  Mago  in 
northern  Italy,  produced  in  the  following  year 
(554)  a  general  insurrection  spreading  beyond 
the  two  tribes  immediately  threatened,  the  Boii  and  In- 
subres.  The  Liguriaus  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  danger,  and  even  the  youth  of  the  Ceno- 
mani  on  this  occasion  listened  less  to  the  voice  of  their 
cautious  chiefs  than  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  kinsmen 
who  were  in  peril.  Of  the  two  fortresses  constructed  with 
A  view  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Gauls,  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona, the  former  was  sacked — not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Placentia  saved  their  lives — and  the  second 
was  invested.  In  haste  the  legions  advanced  to  save  what 
they  could.  A  great  battle  took  place  before  Cremon£. 
The  dexterous  management  and  the  profcasional  skill  of  th< 
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Phoenician  leader  fiiiled  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  ol 
his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  withstand  the  onset 
of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numerous  dead  who  covered 
the  field  of  battle  was  the  Carthaginian  officer.     The  Celts, 
norertheless,  continued    the   struggle ;    the  same   Roman 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Cremona  was  next 
year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault  of  its  care- 
less leader,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ;  and  it  was 
not  till  556  that  Placentia  could  be  partially  rev 
established.      But  the    league   of   the  cantons 
associated  for  the  desperate  struggle  suffered  from  intestine 
discord ;  the  Boii  and  Insubres  quarrelled,  and  the  Ceno- 
mani  not  only  withdrew  from  the  national  league,  but  pur* 
chased  their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a  disgraceful  b^ 
trayal  of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in  which  the 
Insubres  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the  Cenomani 
attacked  in  rear,  and  helped  to  destroy,  their  allies  and 
comrades  in  arms  (557).    Thus  humbled  and 
deserted,  the  Insubres,  afler  the  fall  of  Comum, 
uj^  likewise  consented  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 

(558).  The  conditions,  which  the  Romans  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres,  were  certainly  harder 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  members 
of  the  Italian  confederacy  ;  in  particular,  they  were  careful 
to  confirra  by  law  the  barrier  of  separation  between  Italians 
and  Celts,  and  to  enact  that  no  member  of  these  two  Celtic 
tribes  should  ever  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  But  these  Transpadane  Celtic  districts  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national  consti- 
tution—so that  they  formed  not  townships,  but  cantons  of 
the  several  tribes — and  no  tribute,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  bul* 
wark  for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  to 
ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratory  north* 
em  tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  predatory  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular  razzias  in 
these  districts.  The  process  of  Latinizing,  moreover,  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  regions ;  the  Celtic  nationality  wai 
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evidently  (at  from  able  to  oppose  8uoh  redatauoe  as  tin 
iiiore  civilized  nations  of  Sabellians  and  Etruscans.  The 
celebrated  Latin  comic  poet  Statins  CaeciliuSy  who  died  in 
586,  was  a  manumitted  Insubrian;  and  Po* 
lybius,  who  visited  these  districts  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  affirms,  not  perhaps  without 
iome  exaggeration,  that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages 
among  the  Alps  remained  Celtic  The  Veneti,  en  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  longer. 
The  chief  efibns  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  were 
MMcmw  naturally  directed  to  check  the  iminigrati<m  of 
adopted  to  the  Transalpine  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural 
immigm-  wall,  which  Separates  the  penmsula  from  the 
TnuinipiM  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its  political  bound- 
ary. That  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  adjacent  Celtic  cantons  beyond 
the  Alps,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive  attitude 
which  they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or  subjuga- 
tion of  their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more  by  the 
oflicial  disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Transalpine 
cantons — which  term  we  nmst  suppose  primarily  to  apply 
to  the  Helvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main) 
and  the  Carni  or  Taurisci  (in  Carinthia  and  Styria)--ex* 
pressed  to  the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the 
attempts  mode  by  isolated  Celtic  bands  to  settle  peacefally 
on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Alps.  Not  less  significant  was 
the  humble  spirit  in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants 
first  came  to  the  Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment 
of  land,  and  then  without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous 
order  to  return  over  the  Alps  (668-575),  and 
allowed  the  town,  which  they  had  already  found* 
ed  not  far  from  Aquileia,  to  be  again  destroyed.  With 
wise  severity  the  senate  permitted  no  sort  of  exception  to 
the  principle  that  the  gates  of  the  Alps  should  be  hcnc^ 
forth  closed  against  the  Celtic  nation,  and  visited  with  bctavv 
penalties  those  Roman  subjects  in  Italy,  who  hod  instigated 
any  such  schemes  of  immigration.  An  attempt  of  thif 
kind  which  was  made  on  a  route  hitherto  little  known  <« 
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the  Romans,  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,  and 

•till  more,  as  it  would  seem,  the  project  of  Philip  of  Mac^ 

don  for  invading  Italy  from  the  east  as  Hannibal  had  dono 

from  the  west,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  fortress 

in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  Italy — Aquileia,  the 

most  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571-573) 

—which  was  intended  not  only  to  dose  that 

route  for  ever  against  foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the 

command  of  the  gulf  which  was  specially  convenient  for 

navigation,  and  to  check  the  piracy  which  was  still  not 

wholly  extirpated  in  those  waters.    The  establishment  of 

Aquileia  led  to  a  war  with  the  Istrians  (576, 

577),  which  was   speedily   terminated   by   the 

storming  of  some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king, 

Aepulo,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for 

the  panic,  which  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman 

camp  by  a  handful  of  barbarians  occasioned  in  the  fleet  and 

throughout  Italy. 

A  different  course  was  adopted  with  the  region  on  the 
-m_,  .^  south  of  the  Po,  which  the  Roman  senate  had 
of  there-  determined  to  incorporate  with  Italy.  The  Boii, 
■ovth  of  Um  who  were  immediately  affected  by  this  step, 
defended  themselves  with  the  resolution  of  des- 
pair. They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560) ; 
they  blockaded  a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing ;  Placentia  maintained  itself 
with  difficulty  against  the  constant  assaults  of  the  exaspe- 
rated natives.  At  length  the  last  battle  was  fought  at 
Hutina;  it  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Romans  con* 
quered  (561) ;  and  thenceforth  the  struggle  was 
no  longer  a  war,  but  a  slave  hunt.  The  Roman 
camp  soon  was  the  only  asylum  in  the  Boian  territory ; 
thither  the  better  part  of  the  still  surviving  population  be- 
gan to  take  refuge ;  and  the  victors  were  able,  without 
much  exaggeration,  to  report  to  Rome  that  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  nation  of  the  Boii  but  old  men  and  ^hildrea 
The  nation  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  itself  to  the  fate  ap 
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pointed  for  it.    The  Romans  demanded  die  oessltm  of  half 
the  territory  (568) ;  the  demand  oould  not  bt 
refused,  and  even  within  the  diminished  distriol 
which  was  left  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  dinppeand,  amal- 
gamated Mrith  their  conquerors.* 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  tliem^ 
lelves,  the  fortresses  of  Piaoentia  and  Cremona,  whose  colo- 
nists had  beeu  mostly  swept  away  or  dispersed  by  the 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reoi^anized,  and  new 
settlers  were  sent  thither.  Hie  new  foundations  were,  in  or 
near  the  former  territory  of  the  Senones,  Potentia  (near 
184.  Recanati  not  far  from  Ancona,  in  570)  and  Pi- 

184.  saunim  (Pesaro,  in  570),  and,  in  the  newly  ac- 

quired district  of  the  Boii,  the  fortresses  of 
»»  3jJ»- 1     Bononia  (565),  Mutina  (671),  and  Parma  (571) , 
the  colony  of  Mutina  had  been  instituted  before 
the  war  under  Hannibal,  but  that  war  had  interrupted  the 
completion  of  the  settlement.     The  institution  of  fortresses 

*  According  to  the  account  of  Strabo  these  Italian  Boii  were  driren 
oy  the  Romans  over  the  Alps,  and  from  them  proceeded  that  Boian  set- 
tlement in  what  is  now  Hungary  between  the  Neusicdlersee  and  the 
Plattensee,  which  was  attacked  and  annihilated  in  the  time  of  Aogustni 
by  the  Getae  who  crossed  the  Danube,  but  which  bequeathed  to  this 
district  the  name  of  tlic  Boian  desert.  This  account  is  far  from  agree* 
ing  with  the  well-attested  representation  of  the  Roman  annals,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Romans  were  content  with  the  cession  of  half  the  ter- 
ritory ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  Italian  Boii, 
we  haTC  really  no  need  to  assume  a  violent  expulsion— the  other  Gdtie 
peoples,  although  visited  to  a  far  loss  extent  by  war  and  colonization,  dis- 
appeared not  much  less  rapidly  and  totally  from  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  other  accounts  suggest  the  derivation  of 
those  Boii  on  the  Plattensee  from  the  main  stock  of  the  nation,  wbioh 
formcriy  had  its  seat  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes 
flushed  it  towards  the  south.  But  it  is  altogether  very  doubtful  whethef 
the  Boii,  whom  we  find  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  were 
really  scattered  branches  of  one  stock,  or  whether  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  mere  nimilarity  of  name.  The  hyi>othcsis  of  Stmbo  may  have  rested 
on  nothing  else  than  an  inference  from  the  similuritv  of  name — an  in* 
^erencc  snch  as  the  ancients  drew,  often  without  due  reason,  in  the  ctsf 
of  the  Cimbrl  Veneti,  and  o'hers. 
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was  assouiated,  as  was  always  the  case,  with  the  constnio 
tion  of  military  roads.  The  Flaminian  way  was  prolonged 
from  its  northern  termination  at  Ariminum,  under  the 
name  of  the  Aeniilian  way,  to  Placentia  (507). 
Moreover,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  nr 
Jie  Cassiin  way,  which  perhaps  had  niready  been  long  a 
mmiioipal  road,  was  taken  in  charge  and  constructed  anew 
iBT.  by  the  Roman  community  probably  in   588; 

wi.  while  in  567* the  track  from  Arretium  over  the 

Apeimfiies  to  Bononia  as  far  as  the  new  Aemilian  road  had 
been  put  in  order,  and  furnished  a  shorter  oommunioation 
between  Rome  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Po.  By  these 
comprehensive  measures  the  Apennines  were  practically 
superseded  as  the  boundary  between  the  Oltic  and  Italian 
territories,  and  were  replaced  by  the  Po.  South  of  the  Po 
there  henoeforth  prevailed  mainly  the  civic  constitution  of 
the  Italians,  beyond  it  mainly  the  cantonal  constitution  of 
the  Celts;  and,  if  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Po  was  still  designated  ager  CelticuSj  it  was  but  an 
empty  name. 

In  the  north-western  mountain-land  of  Italy,  whose 
valleys  and  hills  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
much-subdivided  Ligurian  stock,  the  Romans 
pursued  a  similar  course.  Those  dwelling  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  A  mo  were  extirpated.  This  fate  befel 
diiefly  the  Apuani,  who  dwelt  on  the  Apennines  between 
the  Amo  and  the  Magra,  and  incessantly  plundered  on  the 
one  side  the  territory  of  Pisae,  on  the  other  that  of  Bo- 
nonia and  Mutina.  Those  who  did  not  fall  victims  in  that 
quarter  to  the  sword  of  the  Romans  were  transported  into 
jjj^  Lower  Italy  to  the  region  of  Beneventum  (574) ; 

and  by  energetic  measures  the  Ligur/an  nation, 
from  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  in  578  to 
recover  the  colony  of  Mutina  which  it  had  conquered,  was 
eompletely  crushed  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
valley  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Arno.     The  fortress  of 
Luna  (not  far  from  Spezzia),  established  in  577 
in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apuani,  protected 
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(iie  frontier  against  the  LigurianSy  just  as  Aquileia  dU 
against  the  Transalpines,  and  gave  the  Romans  at  the  aami 
time  an  excellent  port  which  heLceforth  hecame  the  usual 
station  for  the  passage  to  Massilia  or  to  Spain«  The  cob* 
struotion  of  the  coast  or  Aurelian  road  from  Rome  to  Limai 
and  of  the  cross  road  carried  from  Luoa  by  way  of  Flor- 
ence to  Arretium  between  the  Aurelian  and  Casttian  way% 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

WiUi  the  more  western  Ligurian  tribes,  who  hdd  the 
Genoese  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  there  were  in- 
cessant conBicts.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours,  ac- 
customed to  pillage  by  land  and  by  sea:  the  Pisana  and 
Massiliots  suffered  no  little  injury  from  their  incursions 
and  their  piracies.  But  no  permanent  results  were  gained 
amidst  these  constant  hostilities,  or  perhaps  even  aimed  at ; 
except  apparently  that,  with  a  view  to  have  a  communica- 
tion by  land  with  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  in  addition 
to  the  regular  route  by  sea,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  great  coast  road  from  Luna  by  way  of  Massilia  to 
Emporiae,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Alps — beyond  the  Alps  it 
devolved  on  the  Massiliots  to  keep  the  coast  navigation 
open  for  Roman  vessels  and  the  road  along  the  shore  open 
for  travellers  by  land.  The  interior  with  its  impassable 
valleys  and  its  rocky  fastnesses,  and  with  its  poor  but  dex- 
terous and  crafly  inhabitants,  served  the  Romans  mainly  as 
a  school  of  war  for  the  training  and  hardening  of  ofiicers 
and  soldiers. 

Wars  as  they  are  called,  of  a  similar  character  with 
Oo„ici^  those  against  the  Ligurians,  were  waged  with 

'"**"^  the  Corsicans  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  who  retaliated 
for  the  predatory  expeditions  directed  against  them  by  sud- 
den attacks  on  the  districts  along  the  coast.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  the  Sardinians 
in  5T7  was  specially  held  in  remembrance,  not 
so  much  because  it  gave  *'  peace "  to  the  province,  as  be* 
cause  he  asserted  that  he  had  slain  or  captured  as  many  as 
80,000  of  the  islanders,  and  dragged  slaves  thence  in  such 
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multitudes  to  Rome  that  **  as  cheap  as  a  Sardinian  "  became 
a  proverb. 

Id  Africa  the  policy  of  Rome  was  substantially  summed 
up  in  the  one  idea,  as  shortsighted  as  it  was 
narrow-minded,  that  she  ought  to  prevent  the 
re»/ival  of  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  ought  accordingly  to 
keep  the  unhappy  city  constantly  oppressed  and  apprehen 
sive  of  a  declaration  of  war  suspended  over  it  by  Rome 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  retain  their  .territory 
oudiminished,  but  that  their  neighbour  Massinissa  should 
have  all  those  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  which  he  or 
his  predecessor  had  possessed  within  the  Carthaginian 
bounds,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  not  to  pre> 
vent,  but  to  provoke  disputes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
Carthaginians  not  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  Rome ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  not 
even  entitled  to  expel  their  Numidian  neighbours  from  their 
own  undisputed  territory.  With  such  stipulations  and 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  African  frontier  questions  in 
genera],  the  situation  of  Carthage  in  presence  of  a  neigh- 
bour equally  powerful  and  unscrupulous  and  of  a  liege  lord 
who  was  at  once  umpiru  and  party  in  the  cause,  could  not 
but  be  a  painful  one ;  but  the  reality  was  worse  than  the 
worst  expectations.  As  early  as  561  Carthage 
found  herself  suddenly  assailed  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  saw  the  richest  portion  of  her  territory,'  the 
province  of  Emporiae  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  partly  plun- 
dered by  the  Numidians,  partly  even  seized  and  retained 
bj  them.  Encroachments  of  this  kind  were  multiplied ; 
Ihe  level  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Numidians, 
and  the  Carthaginians  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
hi  the  larger  towns.  Within  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
Carthaginians  declared  in  582,  seventy  villages 
had  been  f^ain  wrested  from  them  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  despatched  tc 
Romt ;  the  Carthaginians  adjured  the  Roman  senate  eithei 
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to  allow  them  to  defend  themselves  by  srmS|  or  to  sppoiul 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  power  to  enforce  their  awsvd,  of 
to  regulate  the  frontier  anew  that  they  might  at  least  lean 
once  for  all  how  much  they  were  to  lose;  otherwise  it  wei« 
better  to  make  them  Boman  subjects  at  once  than  Urns 
gradually  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  libyonsi  But  the 
Roman-  government|  which  already  in  6M  had 
held  forth  a  direct  prospect  of  extension  of  ter* 
rilory  to  their  dienti  of  course  at  the  expense  of  Oarthagei 
seemed  to  have  little  objection  tiiat  he  should  himself  take 
the  booty  destined  for  him ;  they  moderated  at  times. the 
too  great  impetuosity  of  the  Libyau%  who  now  retsliaied 
fully  on  their  old  tormentors  for  their  former  sufferings; 
but  it  was  in  reality  for  the  very  sake  of  inflicting  this  tor- 
ture  that  the  Bomaus  had  assigned  Massinissa  as  a  neigh- 
bour to  Carthage.  All  the  requests  and  complaints  had  no 
result,  except  that  Roman  commissions  made  their  appear* 
ance  in  Africa  and  afler  a  thorough  investigation  came  to 
no  decision,  or  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Rome  the  envoys 
of  Massinissa  pretended  a  want  of  instructions  and  the 
matter  was  adjourned.  Phoenician  patience  alone  was  able 
to  submit  meekly  to  such  a  position,  and  even  to  exhibit 
towards  the  despotic  victors  every  attention  and  courtesy, 
solicited  or  unsolicited,  with  unwearied  perseverance.  The 
Carthaginians  especially  courted  Roman  favour  by  sending 
supplies  of  grain. 

This  pliability  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  however, 
_  .  was  not  mere  patience  and  resignation.  There 
was  still  m  Carthage  a  patriotic  party,  and  at  its 
liead  stood  the  man,  who,  wherever  fate  placed  him,  was 
still  dreaded  b^  the  Romans.  It  had  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  resuming  the  struggle  by  taking  advantage  of  those 
complications  that  might  be  easily  foreseen  between  Rome 
and  the  eastern  powers ;  and,  as  the  failure  of  the  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  had  been  due  mainly 
to  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  the  chief  object  was  inter 
nally  to  reinvigt#ate  the  country  for  this  new  struggle. 
iSfftTTmof      The  salutary  influence  of  adversity,  and  tiic 
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SiJiJ^SU-  clear,  noble,  and  commanding  mind  of  Ilanni* 
ftitation.  bal,  effected  political  and  financial  reforms.  The 
oligarchy,  which  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  guilty  fol 
lies  by  raising  a  criminal  process  against  the  great  general| 
charging  him  with  having  intentionally  abstained  from  the 
capture  of  Rome  and  with  embezzlement  of  the  Italian  spoil 
-—that  rotten  oligarchy  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Hanni« 
!DttI,  overthrown,  and  a  democratic  government  was  Intro* 
duced  such  as  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  citi- 
zens  (before  559).  The  finances  were  so  rapid- 
ly reorganized  by  the  collection  of  arrears  and 
of  embezzled  moneys  and  by  the  introduction  of  better 
oontrol,  that  the  contribution  due  to  Home  could  be  paid 
without  burdening  the  citizens  with  any  extraordinary 
taxes.  The  Roman  government,  just  then  on  the  point  of 
beginning  its  critical  war  with  the  great  king  of  Asia,  ob- 
served the  progress  of  these  events,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, with  apprehension  ;  it  was  no  imaginary  danger  that 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  land  in  Italy  and  a  second  war 
under  Hannibal  might  spring  up  there,  while  the  Roman 
legions  were  fighting  in  Asia  Minor.  We  can 
fl%ht.  scarcely,  therefore,  censure  the  Romans  for  send- 

lii.  ing  an  embassy  to  Carthage  (in  559)  which  was 

charged,  in  all  probability,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  The  spiteful  Carthaginian  oligarchs, 
who  sent  letter  afler  letter  to  Rome  to  denounce  to  the 
national  foe  the  hero  who  had  overthrown  them  as  having 
enterM  into  secret  communications  with  the  powers  un- 
friendly to  Rome,  were  contemptible,  but  their  information 
was  probably  correct ;  and,  true  as  it  was  that  that  embassy 
involved  a  humiliating  confession  of  the  dread  with  which 
the  simple  shofete  of  Carthage  inspired  so  powerful  a  peo- 
ple, and  natural  and  honourable  as  it  was  that  the  proud 
oonqueror  of  Zama  should  take  exception  in  the  senate  to 
■o  humiliating  a  step,  still  that  confession  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth,  and  Hannibal  was  of  a  genius  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  none  but  sentimental  politicians  in  Rome 
eoali  tolerate  him  longer  at  the  hc^ad  of  the  Caithaginiav 
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state.  The  marked  recognition  thus  accorded  to  him  bjr 
the  Roman  government  scarcely  took  himself  by  surprise. 
As  it  was  Hannibal  and  not  Carthage  that  had  carried  on 
the  last  war,  so  it  was  he  who  had  to  bear  the  £ite  of  tfao 
vanquished.  The  Carthaginians  could  do  nothing  but  8ob> 
mit  and  be  thankful  tLat  Hannibal,  sparing  them  the  greater 
disgrace  of  delivering  him  up  by  a  speedy  and  prudent 
flight  to  the  East,  left  to  his  ancestral  city  merely  the  leaser 
disgrace  of  banishing  its  greatest  citizen  for  ever  from  his 
native  land,  of  confiscating  his  property,  and  of  raxing  lua 
house.  The  profound  saying  that  those  are  the  favourites 
of  the  gods,  on  whom  they  lavish  infinite  joys  and  infinite 
sorrows,  Uius  verified  itself  in  full  measure  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal. 

A  graver  responsibility  than  that  arising  out  of  theii 
proceedings  against   Hannibal   attaches  to  the 
irritatioa  in     lioman  government  for  their  persistence  in  sua* 
ardnCar-'      pecting  and  tormenting  the  city  after  his  re^ 
^^*  moval.     Parties  indeed  fermented  there  as  bo- 

fore;  but,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  wellnigh  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the 
patriot  party  was  not  of  much  more  importance  in  Cai> 
thage  than  in  Aetolia  or  Achaia.  The  most  rational  of  the 
various  ideas  which  then  agitated  the  unhappy  city  was  be- 
yond doubt  that  of  attaching  themselves  to  Mussinissa,  and 
of  converting  him  from  the  oppressor  into  the  protector  of 
the  Phoeniciar.s.  But  neither  the  national  section  of  the 
patriots  nor  the  section  with  Libyan  tendencies  attained  the 
helm ;  on  the  contrary  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchs  friendly  to  Rome,  who,  so  far  as  they 
did  not  altogether  renounce  thought  of  the  future,  clung  to 
the  single  idea  of  saving  the  material  prosperity  and  the 
C(»nimunal  freedom  of  Carthage  under  Roman  pix)tection. 
With  this  state  of  matters  the  Romans  might  well  have 
been  content.  But  neither  the  multitude,  nor  even  the 
senators  of  the  average  stamp,  could  rid  themselves  of  the 
profound  alarm  produced  by  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ; 
and  the  Roman  merchants  with  envious  eyes  beheld  the 
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city  even  now,  when  its  political  power  was  gone,  possessed 
of  extensive  commercial  dependencies  and  of  a  finnly  es« 
tablished   wealth   which    nothing   could    shake. 
Already  in  567   the  Carthaginian  government 
ofiered  to  pay  up  at  once  the  whole  instalments  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  553 — an  offer  which  the  Ro- 
mans, who  attached  far  more  importance  to  the 
having  Carthage  tributary  than  to  the  sums  of  money  them- 
selves, naturally  deelined,  and  only  deduced  from  it  the  con- 
viction that,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  the 
city  was  not  ruined  and  was  not  capable  of  ruin.     Fresh 
reports  were  ever  circulating  through  Rome  as  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  faithless  Phoenicians.     At  one  time  it  was 
alleged  that  Aristo  of  Tyre  had  been  seen  in  Carthage  as 
an  emissary  of  Hannibal,  to  prepare  the  citizens  for  the 
landing  of  an  Asiatic  war-fleet  (561);    at  an- 
other, that  the  council  had,  in  a  secret  nocturnal 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Healing,  given  audience 
jyj^  to  the  envoys  of  Perseus  (581);    at  another 

there  was  talk  of  the  powerful  fleet  which  was 
17L  being  equipped  in  Carthage  for  the  Macedonian 

war  (583),  It  is  probable  that  these  and  similar 
reports  were  founded  on  nothing  more  than,  at  most,  indi- 
vidual indiscretions ;  but  still  they  were  the  signal  for  new 
diplomatic  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  for 
new  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  and  the  idea 
gained  ground  the  more,  the  less  sense  and  reason  there  was 
in  it,  that  the  Carthaginian  question  would  not  be  settled 
without  a  third  Punic  war. 

While  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  thus  declining 

ai-«.      ^^  ^^®  \^xA  of  their  adoption,  just  as  it  had  long 

ago  sunk  in  their  original  home,  a  new  state 

grew  up  by  their  side.     The  northern  coast  of  Africa  has 

been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  inhabited  still, 

ny  a  people,  who  themselves  assume  the  name  of  Shilah  or 

Taiiiazigt,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ronrans  call  Nomades  or 

Numidians,  t.  e,  the  '^  pastoral "  people,  and  the  Arabs  call 

Berbers,  although  they  also  at  times  designate  them  aa 

Vol.  II.— U 
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"^  shepherds  ^  (Shftwie),  and  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  giv« 
the  name  of  Berbers  or  Rabylea.  lliis  people  is,  so  fiu*  aa 
its  language  has  been  hitherto  investigated,  related  to  no 
other  known  nation.  In  the  Carthaginian  period  these 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  dwelling  immediately 
Hround  Carthage  or  immediately  on  the  coast,  had  on  the 
.?hole  maintiuned  their  independence,  and  had  also  substan- 
tially retained  their  pastoral  and  equestrian  life,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  lead  at  the  present  day ;  although 
they  were  not  strangers  to  the  Phoenidan  idphabet  and 
Phoenician  civilization  generally  (p.  18),  and  instances  oo- 
curred  in  which  the  Berber  sheiks  had  their  sons  educated 
in  Carthage  and  intermarried  with  the  families  of  the  Phoe- 
nician nobility.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to 
have  direct  possessions  of  their  own  in  Africa ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  dispense  with  Roman  protection,  and  yet 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down  the  power  of 
Carthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to  Africa,  and  to  render 
all  freedom  of  movement  impossible  for  the  tortured  city. 
They  found  what  they  sought  among  the  native  princes. 
About  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal  kings,  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  there,  had  a  multitude  of  princes 
bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  Bocchar  king  of  the  Maun, 
who  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river  Molochath 
(now  Mluia,  on  the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  the 
French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the  Massaesyli,  who 
ruled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  "  Perforated  Pro- 
montory," as  it  was  called  (Seba  RCls,  between  Djidjeli  and 
Bona),  in  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ; 
and  Massinissa  king  of  the  Massyli,  who  ruled  from  thtt 
Tretum  Promontorium  to  the  boundary  of  Carthage,  in  ' 
wlmt  is  now  the  province  of  Constantino.  The  most  pow« 
erful  of  these,  Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been  vanquished 
in  the  last  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and  carried 
away  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  Hia 
wide  dominions  were  mainly  giiren  to  Massinissa;  although 
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Vermlna  the  sen  of  Syphax  by  humble  petition  recovered  a 

small  portion  of  his  father's  territory  from  th€ 

Romans  (554),  he  was  unable  to  deprive  the 

earlier  ally  of  the  Romans  of  his  position  as  the  privileged 

oppressor  of  Carthage. 

Masainissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidiau  king* 
dom  ;  and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit 
upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  post. 
In  body  sound  and  supple  up  to  extreme  old  age;  tem- 
perate and  sober  like  an  Arab ;  capable  of  enduring  any 
^tigue,  of  standing  on  the  same  spot  from  morning  to  eve- 
ning, and  of  sitting  four-and-twenty  hours  on  horseback ; 
tried  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  amidst  the  romantic 
vicissitudes  of  his  youth  as  well  as  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Spain,  and  not  less  master  of  the  more  difRcult  art  of  main- 
taining discipline  in  his  numerous  household  and  order  in 
his  dominions ;  with  equal  unscrupulousness  ready  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  powerful  protector,  or  to  tread 
under  foot  his  weaker  neighbour ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Car- 
thage where  he  was  educated  and  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
in  the  noblest  houses,  as  he  was  filled  with  an  African  bitter- 
ness of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his  people's  oppressors, 
— this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul  of  the  revival  of 
hb  nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
of  whose  virtues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it  were  a  living 
embodiment.  Fortune  favoured  him,  as  in  everything,  so 
especially  in  the  fact,  that  it  allowed  him  time  for  his 
work.  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age 
(51&-605),  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
retidning  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  one  year  old,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  strongest  man 
and  the  best  and  most  fortunate  king  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  palpably  the  Romans  in 
Bxtfluion  their  management  of  African  affairs  displayed 
l2^l£^  their  studied  leaning  towards  Massinissa,  and 
now  zealously  and  constantly  the  latter  availed 
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himself  of  the  tacit  permission  to  eii1ai|;e  hb  territory  at  thv 
expense  of  Carthage.  The  whole  interior  to  tiie  border  of 
the  destert  feli  to  the  native  sovereign  as  it  were  of  its  owd 
accord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bagradas  (Hejerda) 
with  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became  subject  to  the  king;  oH 
the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carthage  he  occupied  the  old 
Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptis  and  other  distritots,  so  that  hia 
kmgdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian  to  the  Cyrenaeao 
frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  every  aid« 
by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed,  in  the  closest  vidnity,  on 
the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  he  looked  on 
Carthage  as  his  future  capital ;  the  Libyan  party  there  waa 
significant.  But  it  waa  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  her 
territory  that  Carthage  suffered  injury.  The  roving  shep- 
herds were  converted  by  their  great  king  into  another  peo- 
ple. Afler  the  example  of  the  king,  who  brought  the  fields 
under  cultivation  far  and  wide  and  bequeathed  to  each  of  his 
sons  considerable  landed  estates,  his  subjects  also  began  to 
settle  and  to  practise  agriculture.  As  he  converted  his 
shepherds  into  settled  citizens,  he  converted  also  hia  hordes 
of  plunderers  into  soldiers  who  were  deemed  by  Rome 
worthy  to  fight  side  by  side  with  hor  legions ;  and  he  b» 
queathed  to  his  successors  a  richly-filled  treasury,  a  Mrell^ 
disciplined  army,  and  even  a  fleet  Flis  residence  Cirta 
(Constantine)  became  the  stirring  capital  of  a  powerful 
state,  and  a  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  civilization,  which  was 
aealously  fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Berber  king — fostered 
perhaps  studiously  with  a  view  to  the  future  Carthagin<K 
Numidian  kingdom.  The  hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nation- 
ality thus  rose  in  its  own  estimation,  and  the  native  manners 
and  language  made  their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician 
towns,  such  as  Great  Leptis.  The  Berber  began,  under  the 
aegis  of  Rome,  to  feci  himself  the  equal  or  oven  the  supe> 
rior  of  the  Phoenician ;  Carthaginian  envoys  at  Rome  had 
to  submit  to  be  told  that  they  wore  aliens  in  Afnca,  and 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Libyans.  The  Phoenico* 
national  civilization  of  North  Africa,  which  still  rct^ned 
life  and  vigour  even  under  the  levelling  times  of  the  empire 
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was  far  more  the  work  of  Massinissa  than  of  the  Carthi^ 
glnlans. 

In  Spain  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  towns  along  th<i 
n«iittot€  coaat^  such  as  Emporiae,  Saguntum,  New  Car 
o^taw  i%  thage,  Malaca,  and  Gades,  subiiiitted  to  the  Ro 
inan  rule  the  more  readily,  that^  lefl  to  their 
own  resources,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  foi  similar  reasons  Ma»- 
iilia,  although  jBir  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
selMefence  than  those  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a  pow 
srful  support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  very  serviceable  as 
an  intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  the  Romans  endless 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  national  Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its 
special  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
dear  idea.  We  find  among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused 
national  writing,  which  divides  itself  into  two  chief  kinds, 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  each 
of  these  was  probably  subdivided  into  various  branches : 
this  writing  seems  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  be  traceable  rather  to  the  old  Greek  than  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Turde- 
tani  (round  Seville)  possessed  lays  from  very  ancient  times, 
a  metrical  book  of  laws  of  6,000  verses,  and  even  historical 
records;  at  any  rate  this  tribe  is  described  as  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  warlike ;  indeed,  it  regularly  carried  on  its  wars  bj 
means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  To  the  same  region  prob- 
ably we  must  refer  Poly  bins'  descriptions  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Spain 
^-so  that,  in  the  absence  of  opportunity  of  export,  gniin 
•nd  flesh  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices — and  of  the 
splendid  royal  palaces  with  golden  and  silver  jars  full  of 
^  barley  wine.''  At  least  a  portion  of  the  Spaniards,  mor» 
STer,  aealously  embraoed  the  elements  of  culture  which  th« 
Bonums  brought  along  with  them,  so  that  the  process  of 
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Latinizing  made  more  rapid  progress  in  Spain  than  anj 
where  else  in  the  transmarine  provinces.  For  exam[fl6, 
warm  baths  after  the  Italian  fashion  came  into  use  eyen  at 
this  pel  iod  among  the  catives.  Soman  money,  too,  was  to 
all  appearance  not  only  current  in  Spain  &r  earlier  than 
elsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated  in  Spanish  coins ; 
A  circumstance  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  ridi 
silver-mines  of  the  country.  The  so-called  '*  silver  of  Osca  " 
(now  Huesca  in  Arragon),  t.  e.  Spanish  denarii  with  Iberian 
inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  559 ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed 
much  later,  because  the  impression  is  imitated  from  that  of 
the  oldest  Roman  denarii. 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  the 
culture  of  the  natives  may  have  so  £ir  prepared  the  way 
for  Roman  civil ization  and  Roman  rule  that  these  encoun- 
tered no  serious  difficulties,  the  west  and  north  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied  by  nume* 
rous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little  of  any 
kind  of  civilization — in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  about  600— 
and  who  were  on  no  better  terms  with  each 
other  than  with  the  Romans.  A  characteristic  trait  in  these 
free  Spaniards  was  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  men  and,  at 
least  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  women.  When  a  mother 
sent  forth  her  son  to  battle,  she  roused  his  spirit  by  the 
recital  of  the  feats  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  fairest  maiden 
unasked  offered  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  bravest  man. 
Single  combat  was  common,  both  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  for  the  settlement  of  lawsuits ; 
even  disputes  among  the  relatives  of  princes  as  to  the  suo- 
cession  were  settled  in  this  way.  It  not  unfrequently  hap* 
pened  that  a  well-known  warrior  confronted  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  and  challenged  an  antagonist  by  name;  the 
defeated  champion  then  surrendered  his  mantle  and  sword 
to  his  opponent,  and  even  entered  into  relations  of  friend > 
•hip  and  hospitality  with  him.  Twenty  years  after  the 
dose  of  the  sec<ind  Punic  war.  the  little  Celtibcrian  com 
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munity  of  0*inplega  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  sources 
of  the  Tagus)  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman  general,  that 
unless  he  sent  to  them  for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse, 
a  mantle,  and  a  sword,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.  Proud 
of  Uieir  military  honour,  so  that  they  frequently  could  not 
bear  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed,  the  Span- 
iards were  nevertheless  disposed  to  follow  any  one  who 
ihould  enlist  their  services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any 
foreign  quarrel.  The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a 
Roman  general  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country  sent  to  a  Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the 
Turdetani  against  the  Romans — either  to  return  home,  or  to 
enter  the  Roman  service  with  double  pay,  or  to  fix  time  and 
place  for  battle.  If  no  recruiting  of!icer  made  his  appear- 
ance, they  met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the 
view  of  pillaging  the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of 
capturing  and  occupying  towns,  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  Campanians.  Tlie  wildness  and  insecurity  of  the 
inland  districts  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  being  sent 
into  the  interior  westward  of  Cartagena  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  in  periods  of 
any  excitement  the  Roman  commandants  of  Further  Spain 
took  with  them  escorts  of  as  many  as  6,000  men.  They 
are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  singular  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Greeks  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  in 
the  Graeoo-Spanish  double  city  of  Emporiae,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greek  settlers,  who  dwelt 
on  a  peninsula  separated  on  the  landward  side  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  took  care  that  this  wall 
should  be  guarded  every  night  by  a  third  of  their  civi 
force,  and  that  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  should  con- 
tttantly  superintend  the  watch  at  the  only  gate ;  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  city,  and  the  Greeks 
eonveyed  their  merchandise  to  the  natives  only  in  numerous 
and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  full  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war — full 
Wutbe-  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of  Don  Quixote— 
aoaaaisMd    were  now  to  be  tamed  and,  if  possible,  civilized 
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Hpaniardft.  by  the  Romans.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  task  was  not  difficult.  It  is  true  that  the  Spatiiarda 
showed  themselves,  not  only  when  behind  the  walls  of  thefc 
cities  or  under  the  leadership  of  Hannibal,  but  even  wber 
left  to  themselves  and  in  the  open  field  of  battle,  no  coO" 
temptible  opponents;  with  their  short  two-edged  sword 
which  the  Romans  subsequently  adopted  from  them,  and 
their  formidable  assaulting  columns,  they  not  unfrequentlj 
made  even  the  Roman  legions  waver.  Had  they  been  able 
to  submit  to  military  discipline  and  to  political  combina- 
tion, Uiey  might  perhaps  have  shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke 
imposed  on  them.  But  their  valour  was  rather  that  of  tb« 
guerilla  than  of  the  soldier,  and  they  were  utterly  void  of 
political  judgment.  Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious 
war,  but  as  little  was  there  any  real  peace ;  the  Spaniards, 
as  Caesar  afterwards  very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never 
showed  themselves  quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war. 
Easy  as  it  was  for  a  Roman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of 
insurgents,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Roman  statesman  to 
devise  any  suitable  means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing 
Spain.  In  fact,  he  could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative 
measures;  because  the  only  really  adequate  expedient,  a 
comprehensive  Latin  colonization,  was  not  accordant  with 
the  general  aim  of  Roman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  which  the  Romans  acquired  in  Spain  in 
TheBomuia  ^^®  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  from 
maintain  a  the  beginning  divided  into  two  masses — the  prov* 
anny  in  ince  formerly  Carthaginian,  which  embraced  in 

the  first  instance  the  present  districts  of  Anda- 
lusia, Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  province  of 
the  Ebro,  or  the  modern  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  army  during  the  last  war.  Out  of 
these  territories  were  formed  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Further  and  Hither  Spain.  The  Romans  sought  gradvially 
to  reduce  to  subjection  the  interior  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  two  Castiles,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Celtiberia,  while  they  were  content  witli 
checking  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  westeri 
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provinces,  more  especially  those  of  the  Lusitanians  in  Iht 
modern  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  Estremadura,  into  the 
Roman  territory ;  with  the  tribes  on  the  north  coast,  the 
Gallaecians,  Asturians,  and  Cantabrians,  tliey  did  not  as  yet 
^me  into  coataot  at  all.  The  territories  thus  won,  how« 
V9tt,  oould  not  be  maintained  and  secured  without  a  stand- 
ing garrison,  fbr  the  governor  of  Hither  Spain  had  no  small 
torouble  every  year  with  tlie  chastisement  of  the  Celtib^ 
rians,  and  the  governor  of  the  more  remote  province  found 
similar  employment  in  repelling  the  Lusitanians.  It  was 
needful  accordingly  to  maintain  in  Spain  a  Roman  army  of 
four  strong  legions,  or  about  40^000  men,  year  after  year , 
besides  which  the  general  levy  had  often  to  be  called  out  in 
the  districts  occupied  by  Rome,  to  reinforce  the  legions* 
This  was  of  great  importance  for  two  reasons :  it  was  in 
Spain  tlmt  the  military  occupation  of  the  land  iirst  became 
continuous,  at  least  on  any  great  scale ;  and  it  was  there 
consequently  that  the  military  service  acquired  a  permanent 
character.  The  old  Rom^n  custom  of  sending  troops  only 
where  the  exigencies  of  war  at  the  moment  required  them, 
and  of  not  keeping  the  men  called  to  serve,  except  in  vei*y 
serious  and  important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a 
year,  was  found  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  tur* 
bulent  and  remote  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea;  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
these,  and  very  dangerous  even  to  relieve  them  extensively. 
The  Roman  burgesses  begim  to  perceive  that  dominion  over 
a  foreign  people  is  an  annoyance  not  only  to  the  slave,  hat 
lo  die  master,  and  murmured  loudly  regarding  the  odiouc 
war^ervice  of  Spain.  While  the  new  generals  with  good 
reason  refused  to  allow  the  relief  of  the  existing  corps  as  a 
whole,  the  men  mutinied  and  threatened  that,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  their  discharge,  they  would  take  it  of  their  own 
%ooord. 

The  wars  themselves,  which  the  Ronians  waged  in  Spain, 
were  but  of  subordinate  importance.  They  began  with  the 
very  departure  of  Sdpio  (p.  196),  and  continued  as  long  ufi 
kjbe  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.    After  the  peace  with  Car 
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thago  (in  558)  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  il 
the  peninsula;  but  only  for  a  short  time.    In 
^^*  557  a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in  botk 

provinces;  the  commander  of  the  Further  province  waf 
hard  pressed ;  the  commander  of  Hither  Spain  was  com- 
pletely  defeated,  and  was  himself  slain.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  up  the  war  in  earnest,  and  although  in  the  mean 
time  the  able  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  had  mastered  die 
first  danger,  the  senate  reeolved  in  559  to  send 
the  consul  Marcus  Cato  in  person  to  Spain.  On 
landing  at  £mporiae  he  actually  found  the  whole  of  Hithtsr 
Spain  oyerrun  by  the  insurgents ;  with  difficulty  that  aeai- 
port  and  one  or  two  strongholds  in  the  interior  were  still 
held  for  Rome.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  consular  army,  in  which,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  man  against  man,  the  Roman  military  skill  at 
length  decided  the  day  with  its  last  reserve.  The  whole  of 
Hither  Spain  thereupon  sent  in  its  submission :  so  little, 
however,  was  this  submission  meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a 
rumour  of  the  consul  having  returned  to  Rome  the  insur- 
rection immediately  recommenced.  But  the  rumour  was 
false ;  and  afler  Cato  had  rapidly  reduced  the  communities 
which  had  revolted  for  the  second  time  and  sold  them  en 
masse  into  slavery,  h^  decreed  a  general  disarming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Hither  province,  and  issued  orders  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  natives  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir  to  pull  down  their  walls  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
No  one  knew  how  far  the  command  extended,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  come  to  any  understanding ;  most  of  the  com- 
munities complied ;  and  of  the  few  that  were  refractory  not 
many  ventured,  when  the  Roman  army  soon  appeared  be* 
fore  their  walls,  to  await  its  assault. 

These  energetic  measures  were  certainly  not  without 
permanent  effect.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  had  almost 
every  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  "  peaceful  province,^  and  the 
eonstant  incursions  of  the  Lusitanians  into  the  Further 
province  terminated  occasionally  in  the  severe  defeat  of  th« 
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Romans.     In  563,  for  instance,  a  Roman  hvniy 
was  obliged   afler   heavy   loss   to  abandon  iti 
campy  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  into  the  more  tran« 
quil  districts.     It  was  not  till  after  a  victory  gained  by  the 
praetor  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  in  565,*  and  a 
second  still  more  considerable  gained  by  the  brave 
praetor  Gaius  Calpurnius  beyond  the  Tagus  over  the  Lusitu- 
nians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  time  prevailed. 
In  Further  Spain  the  hitherto  almost  nominal 
rule  of  the  Romans  over  the  Celtiberian  tribes  was  con- 
verted into  something  more  real  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flao- 
cus,  who  after  a  great  victory  over  them  in  573 
compelled  at  least  the  adjacent  cantons  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  especially  by  his  successor  Tiberius  Gracchus 
in,  178.        (^"^^j  S*^^)*  ^^^  achieved  results  of  a  permanent 
enoohuB.       character  not  only  by  his  arms,  by  which  he 
reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  townships,  but  still  more 
by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  views  and 
habits  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.      He  induced 
Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  so  created  a  class  of  dependents ;  he  assigned  land  to 
the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — the  Spanish 
town  Graccurris  preserved    the  Roman's  name — and    so 
imposed  a  serious  check  on  their  freebooter  habits ;    he 
regulated  the  relations,  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Romans 
by  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  springs  of  future  rebellion.     His  name  wns  held  in 

*  The  following  decree  of  the  praetor  Lucios  Aemilius  Paullus  has 
fecently  been  discovered  on  a  copper  tablet  found  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gibraltar,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum  :  L,  Aimilitu  L. 
f.  impeiraior  deereivii,  uiei  quei  Hattetmum  [Hasta  Regia,  not  far  from 
/•res  de  la  Frontera]  tervti  in  iurri  Zateutana  [known  from  coins  and 
FUn.  iiL  1,  16,  but  site  uncertain]  habitarerU^  leiberei  eaunt,  Agrun, 
€ppi(bimqu[€'\,  quod  ea  tempestate  pote  duttenty  iUm  pouidere  haberegtit 
ioutiiy  dum  popliiM  tentUutque  Romanm  veUet.  A  H.  in  ttutreii,  a.d, 
XIL  k.  Fehr,  [12th  Jan.  564  or  665  of  the  city].  This  is  the  oldest 
Roman  document  which  we  possess  in  the  original,  drawn  up  two  yean 
earlier  than  the  well-known  edict  of  the  consuls  of  668  in  referenoe  tc 
he  afbir  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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grateful  remembrance  by  the  Spaniards,  and  oomparativi 
peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  land,  although  the  CdA 
berians  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  yoke. 

The  system  of  administration  in  the  two  Spanish  prov 
AdministM-  ^^^*^  ^^  similar  to  that  of  the  Sioilo-Sardiniar 
Monof  province,  but  not  identical.     The  superintend 

ence  was  in  both  instances  vested  in  tw  o  anx 
iliary  consuls,  who  were  first  nominated  in  557 
in  which  year  also  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  and  thf 
definitive  oi^ganization  of  the  two  provinces  took  place. 
The  judicious  enactment  of  the  Baebian  law  (562  ?),  that  the 
Spanish  praetors  should  always  be  nominated 
for  two  years,  was  not  seriously  carried  out  io 
consequence  of  the  increasing  competition  for  the  highest 
magistracies,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  jealous 
supervision  exerdsed  over  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  by 
the  senate ;  and  in  Spain  also,  except  where  deviations 
occurred  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Romans  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  annually  changing  the  governors— a 
system  especially  injudicious  in  the  case  of  provinces  so 
remote  and  with  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  gain  an  ac- 
quaintance. The  dependent  communities  were  universally 
tributary  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  tenths 
and  customs,  in  Spain  fixed  payments  in  money  or  other 
contributions  were  imposed  by  the  Romans,  just  as  for- 
merly by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and 
tribes  :  the  collection  of  these  by  military  means  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  583,  in  con- 

171* 

sequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  com- 
munities. Grain  was  not  furnished  in  their  case  except  fbi 
compensation,  and  even  then  the  governor  might  not  levy 
more  than  a  twentieth ;  besides,  conformably  to  the  just- 
mentioned  ordinance  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  was 
bound  to  adjust  the  compensation  in  an  equitable  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  Spanish  subjects  to 
furnish  contingents  to  the  Roman  armies  had  an  importance 
very  different  firom  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  least  ic 
peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictly  regulated  in  the  several 
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treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining  silver  money  of  th« 
Roman  standard  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently  con- 
ceded to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  monopoly  of  coining 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  by  the  lloman 
government  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Sicily.  Rome 
had  too  much  need  of  subjects  in  Spain,  not  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  introduction  and 
the  working  of  the  provincial  constitution  there.  Among 
the  communities  specially  favoured  by  Rome  were  the 
great  cities  along  the  coast  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  or  Roman 
foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco,  which, 
as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Roman  rule  in  the  peninsula, 
were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  whole,  Spain 
was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a  bur- 
den rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs,  Why  did  the  Roman  govem- 
menty  whose  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  not  rid 
itself  of  so  troublesome  a  possession  ?  The  not  incon- 
siderable commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  important 
iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver-mines  fam- 
ous from  ancient  times  even  in  the  far  East  * — the  working 
of  which  Rome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and 
the  management  of  which  was  specially  regulated  by  Mar- 
cus  Cato  (559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  co- 
operated to  induce  its  retention ;  but  the  chief 
reason  of  the  Romans  for  retaining  the  peninsula  in  theii 
own  immediate  possession  was,  that  there  were  no  states  ir. 
that  quarter  of  similar  character  to  the  Massiliot  republic 
in  the  land  of  the  Celts  and  the  Numidian  kingdom  in 
Libya,  and  that  thus  they  could  not  abandon  Spain  without 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  adventurer  to  revive  the 
Spanish  empire  of  the  Barcides. 

*.  1  Maoeab.  viii.  S.    *'  And  Judas  heard  what  the  RomaDS  had  dom 
m  tl|e  land  of  Hitpania  to  baeoma  maat«r8  of  the  silver  and  gold  wifx9 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ffHl  BABTEBH  STATU  AKD  THB  8XCOHD  ILACXDOiriAV  WAft. 

Thx  work,  which  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had 
fK^iy,  begun  a  century  before  the  Romans  acquired 
i«iie  fid.      ^jj^jy  gpgij  footing  in  the  territory  which  he  had 

called  his  own,  had  in  the  course  of  time — while  adhering 
substantially  to  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  Hellenixing 
the  East— changed  and  expanded  into  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  Helleno-Asiatic  states.  The  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity of  the  Greeks  for  migration  and  colonizing,  which 
had  formerly  carried  their  traders  to  Massilia  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  now  enabled  them  to 
retain  what  the  king  hod  won  ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  sarissae,  Greek  civilization  peacefully  domiciled  itself 
everywhere  throughout  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Acha^ 
menidae.  The  officers,  who  divided  the  heritage  of  the 
great  commander,  gradually  settled  their  differences,  and  a 
system  of  equilibrium  was  established  whose  very  oscilla- 
tions manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 

Of  the  three  states  of  the  fii-st  rank  belonging  to  this 
Th«gnat  system — Maccdoniii,  Asia,  and  Egypt-^Mace- 
y^l^^j^  donia  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied 
'^*  the  throne  since  5S4,  was  externally  at  least 

very  much  what  it  had  been  under  Philip  the  Second  the 
father  of  Alexander*— a  compact  military  state  with  its 
finances  in  good  order.  On  its  northern  frontier  matters 
had  resumed  their  former  footing,  niter  the  waves  of  the 
Gallic  inundation  had  rolled  away ;  the  guard  of  the  fron* 
tier  kept  the  Illyrian  barbarians  in  check  without  difficulty, 
at  least  in  ordinary  times.  In  the  south,  not  only  i^ai 
Greece  in  general  dependent  on  Macedonia,  but  a  large  po^ 
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tion  of  it — including  all  Thessaly  in  its  widest  sense  from 
Olympus  to  the  Spercheius  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
the  large  and  important  island  of  Euboea,  the  provinces  of 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and,  Jastly,  a  number  of  isolated 
positions  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  Corinth,  Orchomenus,  Heraea,  the 
Triphylian  territory — was  directly  subject  to  Macedon  and 
received  Macedonian  garrisons ;  more  especially  the  three 
important  fortresses  of  Demetrias  in  Magnesia^  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  Corinth,  "  the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes." 
But  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  above  all  in  its  hereditary 
soil,  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  population,  indeed, 
of  that  extensive  territory  was  remarkably  scanty  ;  Mace- 
donia, putting  forth  all  her  energies,  was  scarcely  a}>le  to 
bring  into  the  field  as  many  men  as  were  contained  in  an 
ordinary  consular  army  of  two  legions ;  and  it  was  unmis- 
takeably  evident  that  the  land  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  while  in  Greece  proper  the 
moral  and  political  energy  of  the  people  had  decayed,  the 
day  of  national  vigour  seemed  to  have  gone  by,  life  ap- 
peared scarce  worth  living  for,  and  even  the  better  spirits 
there  spent  their  time  over  the  wine-cup,  in  fencing  with 
their  rapiers,  or  in  study  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  while  in 
the  East  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able  perhaps  to 
disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense  native 
population  and  to  diffuse  among  that  population  their  lan- 
guage and  their  loquacity,  their  science  and  pseudo-science, 
but  were  barely  sufficient  in  point  of  number  to  supply  the 
nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  school-masters,  and 
were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  the  cities  a  middle-class 
of  the  pure  Greek  type ;  there  still  existed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  portion  of  the  old 
national  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  warriors  of  Mara- 
thon. Hence  arose  the  confidence  with  which  the  Mace- 
donians, Aetolians,  and  Acamanians,  wherever  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  East,  claimed  and  obtained  acknowl- 
e^pnent  of  their  superiority  ;  and  hence  the  transcendent 
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position  whidi  they  occupied  at  the  oourts  of  Aleuuidrit 
and  Antioch.  There  is  a  characteristic  story ,  that  on  Alex 
andrian  who  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia 
and  had  adopted  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  ooiuitry 
on  returning  to  his  native  city,  looked  upon  himself  ap  # 
man  and  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
This  sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  were 
turned  to  peculiarly  good  account  by  the  MacedonianSi  aa 
the  most  powerful  and  best  organized  of  the  states  of 
northern  Greece.  There,  no  doubt^  absolutism  h$(i 
emerged  in  opposition  to  the  old  constitution,  whioh  to 
some  extent  recognized  different  estates ;  but  sovereign  anc) 
subject  by  no  means  stood  towards  each  other  in  Macedonia 
as  they  stood  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  people  still  felt 
itself  independent  and  free.  In  steadfast  resistance  to  the 
public  enemy  under  whatever  name,  in  unshaken  fidelity 
towards  their  native  country  and  their  hereditary  govern- 
ment, and  in  persevering  courage  amidst  the  severest  trials, 
no  nation  in  ancient  history  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  people  as  the  Macedonians;  and  the  almost 
miraculous  regeneration  of  the  state  atler  the  Gallic  invasion 
redounds  to  the  imperishable  honour  of  its  leaders  and  of 
the  people  whom  they  led. 

The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but 
Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Ilellenized 
— the  empire  of  "  the  king  of  kings,"  as  its  mas* 
ter  was  wont  to  call  himself  in  a  style  characteristic  at  once 
of  his  arrogance  and  of  his  weakness — with  the  same  pre- 
tensions to  rule  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Punjab,  and 
with  the  same  disjointed  organizati^m ;  an  aggregate  of 
dependent  states  in  various  degrees  of  dependence,  of  insub- 
ordinate satrapies,  and  of  hal^free  Greek  cities.  In  AaU 
Minor  more  especially,  which  was  nominally  included  in 
the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  whole  north  coast  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  interior  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  native  dynasties  or  of  the  Celtic  hordes  that  had 
penetrated  thither  from  Europe ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
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imd  tUe  islands  aud  coast  towns  were  some  of  tnem  Egyp- 
tian, some  of  them  free ;  so  that  little  more  was  lefl  to  the 
great  king  than  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia, 
and  a  grjsat  number  of  titular  claims,  not  easily  made  good, 
against  free  cities  aud  princes— exactly  similar  in  character 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperor,  in  his  day, 
]beyoud  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  strength  of  the 
empire  was  expended  in  vain  endeavours  to  expel  the 
SIgyptians  from  the  provinces  along  the  coast ;  in  frontier 
9tf i&  with  the  eastern  peoples,  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ; 
in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who  to  the  misfortune  of  Asia 
Minor  bad  settled  within  its  bounds ;  in  constant  efforts  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  eastern  satraps  and  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  achieve  their  independence ;  and  in 
family  quarrels  and  insurrections  of  pretenders.  None 
indeed  of  the  states  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  free  from  such  attempts,  or  from  the  other  horrors 
which  absolute  monarchy  in  degenerate  times  brings  in  its 
train  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  mor^^ 
injurious  than  elsewhere,  because,  from  the  lax  composition 
of  the  empire,  they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particu* 
lar  portions  from  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  Egypt  formed  a  con  sol  i« 
dated  and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent 
statecraft  of  the  first  Lagidae,  skilfully  availing 
itsj&lf  of  ancient  national  and  religious  precedent,  had  estaln 
lifihed  a  completely  absolute  cabinet  government,  and  in 
which  even  the  worst  misrule  failed  to  provoke  any  attempt 
either  at  emancipation  or  disruption.  Ve;ry  different  from 
the  Macedonians,  whose  national  attachment  to  royalty  was 
based  upon  their  peraonal  dignity  and  was  its  political 
expression,  the  rural  population  in  Egypt  was  wholly  pas* 
nve;  the  capital  on  the  other  hand  was  everything,  and 
that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the  court.  The  remissness 
and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accordingly,  paralyzed  the  state 
m  Egypt  still  more  than  in  Maoedor.ia  and  in  Asia ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  when  wielded  ly  men,  like  the  first 
Ptolemy   and  Ptolemy  Euerget'is,  such  a  state  machine 
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proved  itself  extremely  useful.  It  was  one  of  the  peoulia? 
advantages  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  its  two  great  rivals 
that  its  policy  did  not  grasp  at  shadows,  but  pursued 
definito  and  attainable  objects.  Macedonia,  the  home  of 
Afcxaader,  and  Asia,  the  land  where  he  had  established  his 
throne,  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  direct  con* 
linuations  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy  and  more  or  less 
loudly  asserted  their  daim  to  represent  it  at  least,  if  not  to 
restore  it.  The  Lagidae  never  tried  to  found  a  universal 
empire,  and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ;  but,  by 
way  of  compensation,  they  drew  the  whole  traffic  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to 
Alexandria,  and  made  Egypt  the  first  commercial  and  mari- 
time state  of  this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is  a  sign! 
ficant  fact,  that  Ptolemy  II!.  Euergetes  voluntarily  restored 
all  his  conquests  to  Seleucus  Gallinicus  except  the  scapoK 
of  Antioch.  Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  its  favourable 
geographical  situation,  Egypt  attained,  with  reference  to  the 
two  continental  powers,  an  excellent  military  position  either 
for  defence  or  for  attack.  While  an  opponent  even  in  the 
full  career  of  success  was  hardly  in  a  position  seriously  to 
threaten  Egypt,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  on  any  side 
to  land  armies,  the  Egyptians  were  able  by  sea  to  establish 
themselves  not  only  in  Cyrene,  but  also  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Oyclades,  on  the  Phoenico-Syrian  coast,  on  the  whole  south 
and  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Europe  on  the 
rhracian  Chersonese.  By  their  unexampled  skill  in  turning 
to  account  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  treasury,  and  by  a  financial  system — equally  saga- 
cious and  unscrupulous — earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to 
f  ster  material  interests,  the  court  of  Alexandria  was  con- 
stantly superior  to  its  opponents  even  as  a  moneyed  power 
I^astly,  the  intelligent  munificence,  with  which  the  Lagidae 
encouraged  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry 
in  all  departments  of  enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  skilfull jr 
confinin<jj  such  inquiries  within  the  bounds  of  absolute  mon 
srthy  and  entwining  them  with  its  interests,  was  productive 
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of  direct  advantage  to  the  state,  whose  ship-building  and 
machine-making  showed  traces  of  the  beneficial  influence  a 
Alexandrian  mathematics ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  ren 
dered  that  new  development  of  intellectual  power — ^thc 
most  important  and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  natioc 
after  its  political  dismemberment  produced — subservient,  so 
&r  as  it  would  consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alex* 
andrian  court.  Had  the  empire  of  Alexander  continued  to 
stand,  Greek  science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state 
worthy  and  capable  of  containing  them.  Now,  when  the 
nation  had  &llen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew 
up  in  it  luxuriantly,  and  was  very  soon  attracted  by  the 
magnet  of  Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  col- 
lections were  inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies 
and  ministers  wrote  commentaries  on  them,  and  where  pen* 
sions  and  academies  flourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are  evi- 
dent from  this  description.  The  maritime  power,  which 
ruled  the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  was  necessarily 
led  afler  the  first  great  success — the  political  separation  of 
the  European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — to  direct  its 
further  efforts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great 
states  on  the  mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  pro- 
tection of  the  several  minor  states ;  whereas  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  while  regarding  each  other  as  rivals,  recognized 
above  all  their  common  adversary  in  Egypt,  and  combined, 
or  at  any  rate  should  have  combined,  against  it. 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indi- 
rect  importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  contact 
donw  oT*  between  the  East  and  the  West,  attached  in  the 
'  first  instance  to  that  series  of  states  which, 
•tretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Hellespont,  occupied  the  interior  and  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modem  Aderbijan,  sojth- 
west  of  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia,  Cappadocia  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the  south-east,  and  Bi. 
thynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  All  of 
these  were  fragments  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  and  were 
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Txiletl  by  Orientfd,  moslly  old  Persian,  dynasties— the  r^ 
mote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene  in  particular  was  tba 
true  asylum  of  the  ancient  Persian  system,  over  whic)i  ervn 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  had  swept  without  leaving  f 
trace — and  all  were  in  the  same  relation  of  temponiry  unA 
superficial  dependence  on  the  Greek  dynasty,  yrhidi  hi^ 
taken  or  wished  to  take  the  place  of  the  gi*eat  kings  in  Am^ 
Of  greater  importance  in  its  general  relations  was  thib 
Celtic  state  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
of  AsU  There,  intermediate  between  Bithynia,  Paphl^ 

^'  gonia,  Gappadocia,   and  Phrygia,   three  Celjtic 

tribes — the  Tolistobogi,  the  Tectosages,  and  Trocmi — h^ 
settled,  without  abandoning  either  their  native  language  and 
manners  or  their  constitution  and  their  trade  as  freebooters. 
The  twelve  tctrarchs,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  pri^ 
side  over  each  of  the  four  cantons  in  each  of  the  three 
tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of  300  men,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled  at  the  "  holy  place  " 
(Drunemetum),  especially  for  the  pronouncing  of  capital 
senteuces.  Singular  as  this  cantonal  constitution  of  the 
CelUs  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally  strange  seemed  to 
them  the  adventurous  and  marauding  habits  of  the  northern 
intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand  furnished  their  un warlike 
neighbours  with  mercenaries  for  every  war,  and  on  the 
other  plundered  or  levied  contributions  from  the  surround* 
ing  districts.  These  rude  but  vigorous  barbarians  were  the 
general  terror  of  the  effeminate  surrounding  nations,  and 
oven  of  the  great  kings  of  Asia  themselves,  who,  aHer  sev- 
eral Asiatic  armies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Celts  and 
king  Antiochus  1.  Soter  had  even  lost  his  life  In 
conflict  with  them  (493),  agreed  at  last  to  pay 
iliem  tribute. 

In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  measures  of  oppo- 
sition to  these  Gallic  hordes.  Attains,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Pergamus,   received  the   royal   title 
from  his  native  city  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posterity. 
This  new  court  was  in  miniature  what  that  of  Alexandria 
was  on  a  great  scale.     Here  too  the  promotion  of  material 
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iuterestsr  and  the  fostering  of  art  and  literature  formed  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  government  pursued  a  cautioiui 
and  sober  cabinet  policy,  the  main  object  of  which  was  on 
the  one  hand  to  weaken  its  two  dangerous  continental 
neighbours,  on  the  other  to  establish  an  independent  Greek 
•tate  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  A  well-filled  treasury 
eontrilmted  greatly  to  the  importance  of  these  rulers  of 
Pei^gainiis.  They  advanced  considerable  sums  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  repayment  of  which  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  conditions  of  peace.  They  succeeded  even 
in  gaining  territory  in  this  way ;  Aegirta,  for  instance,  which 
the  allied  Romans  and  Aetolians  had  wrested  in  the  last 
war  from  Philip^s  allies,  the  Achaeans,  was  sold  by  the 
Aetolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  Attains 
for  30  talents  (£7,300).  But,  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  and  the  royal  title,  the  commonwealth  of 
Pergamns  always  retained  something  of  an  urban  char* 
acter;  and  in  its  policy  it  usually  went  along  with  the  free 
cities.  Attains  himself,  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  antiquity, 
remained  throughout  life  a  wealthy  burgher ;  and  the  family 
life  of  the  Attalid  house,  from  which  harmony  and  cordial* 
ity  were  not  banished  by  the  royal  title,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  more 
aristocratic  dynasties. 

In  European  jGrreece— exclusive  of  the  Roman  posses* 
sions  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  most  important 
of  wbich,  particularly  Corcyra,  Roman  magis^ 
trates  appear  to  have  resided  (p.  91),  and  the  territory 
directly  subject  to  Macedonia — the  powers  more  or  less  in 
ft  position  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  were  the  Epirots, 
Aearnanians,  and  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece,  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Athenians  in  central  Greece,  and  the  Achaeans, 
Lacedaemonians,  Messenians,  and  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
%^ttf^  nesus.     Among  these,  the  republics  of  the  Epi- 

^aS^Bow*^  ^^^»  Aearnanians,  and  Boeotians  were  in  vari 
'*»*»^  ous  ways  closely  knit  to  Macedonia— the  Acar» 

nanians  more  especially,  because  it  was  only  Macedonian 
protection  that  erjibled  them  to  escape  the  destruction  with 
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wliich  they  were  threatened  by  the  Aetoliami;  none  of 
them  were  of  any  consequence,  llieir  internal  oonditioD 
was  very  various.  The  state  of  things  may  to  some  extent 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  Boeotians — where^ 
it  is  true,  matters  reached  their  worst-^it  had  become  <hiii> 
ton.ary  to  make  over  every  property,  which  did  not  deeoeod 
to  heirs  in  the  direct  line,  to  the  syatiUa  ;  and,  in  the  oaae 
of  candidates  for  the  public  magistracies,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  primary  condition  of  election  was  that  they 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  allow  any  creditor,  least  of 
all  a  foreign  one,  to  sue  his  debtor. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  support 
The  Aih«-  against  Macedonia  from  Alexandria,  and  were  in 
nUni.  dose  league  with  the  Aetolians.    But  they  too 

were  totally  powerless,  and  hardly  anything  save  the  hale 
of  Attic  poetry  and  art  distinguished  these  unworthy  repre» 
seutatives  of  a  glorious  past  from  a  number  of  petty  town 
of  the  same  stamp. 

The  power  of  the  Actolian  confederacy  manifested  a 
TheAeto-  greater  vigour.  The  energy  of  the  northerr. 
lianB.  Greek  character  was  still  unbroken  there,  al 

though  it  had  degenerated  into  a  reckless  impatience  of  di^* 
dpline  and  control.  It  was  a  public  law  in  Aetolia,  that  ac 
Aetolian  might  serve  as  a  mercenary  against  any  state, 
even  against  a  state  in  alliance  with  his  own  country  ;  and, 
when  the  other  Greeks  urgently  besought  them  to  redress 
this  scandal,  the  Aetolian  diet  declared  that  Aetolia  might 
sooner  be  removed  from  its  place  than  this  principle  from 
their  national  code.  The  Aetolians  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  Greek  nation,  had  they  not  inflicted 
still  greater  injury  on  it  by  their  system  of  organized  to\^ 
bery,  by  their  thorough  hostility  to  the  Achaean  oonfede* 
racy,  and  by  their  unhappy  antagonism  to  the  great  state 
if  Macedonia. 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaean  league  had  united  the 
jhe  best  elements  of  Greece  proper  in  a  confederacy 

A^haeaxiA.  based  on  civilization,  national  spirit,  and  peaoe> 
ful  preparation  for  self-defence.     But  the  vigour  and  r/^or* 
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especially  the  military  efficiency  of  the  league  had,  notwith- 
standing its  outward  enlargement,  been  arrested  by  the 
selfish  diplomacy  of  Aratus.  The  unfortunate  variances 
with  Sparta,  and  the  still  more  lamentable  invocation  of 
Macedonian  interference  in  the  Peloponnesus,  had  so  com* 
pletely  subjected  the  Achaean  league  to  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  country  thence 
forward  received  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Philip  was  annually  taken  there. 

Tho  policy  of  the  weaker  states  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
fl^ttU,  KUs,    ^^^h  Messene,  and  Sparta,  was  determined  by 
Heflseaa.         i^j^^jp  ancient  enmity  to  the  Achaean  league— an 
enmity  specially  fostered  by  disputes  regarding  their  fron- 
tiers— and  their  tendencies  were  Aetolian  and  anti-Macedo- 
dian,  because  the  Achaeans  took  part  with  Philip.     The 
only  one  of  these  states  possessing  any  importance  was  the 
Spartan  military  monarchy,  which  after  the  death  of  Macha* 
nidas  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  Nabis.     With  ever^ 
increasing  hardihood  Nabis  leaned  on  the  suppoit  of  vaga- 
bonds and  itinerant  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  assigned  not 
only  the  houses  and  lands,  but  also  the  wives  and  children, 
of  the  citizens ;  and  he  assiduously  maintained  connections, 
and  even  entered  into  an  association  for  the  joint  prosecu- 
tion of  piracy,  with  the  great  refuge  of  mercenaries  and 
pirates,  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  possessed  some  town- 
ships.    His  predatory  expeditions  by  land,  and  the  piratical 
vessels  which  he  maintained  at  tha  promontory  of  Malea, 
were  dreaded  far  and  wide ;  he  was  personally  hated  for  his 
baseness  and  cruelty  ;  but  his  rule  was  extending,  and  abo  jt 
:he  time  of  the  battle  of  Zama  he  had  even  succeeded  in 
giuning  possession  of  Messene. 

Lastly,  the  most  independent  position  among  the  inter- 
mediate states  was  held  by  the  free  Greek  mer* 
ttTtaok  cantile  cities  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea ;  they  formed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brightest  elements  in  the  confused  and  multifari 
out  picture  which  was  presented  by  the  Hellenic  8tate-s\6 
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tern.  Three  of  theiti.  in  pnrticular,  Iiad  after  Alexandei^i 
death  regained  their  full  freedom,  and  by  die  activity  of 
their  maritime  oonimerce  had  attained  to  respectable  politi 
cal  power  and  even  to  considerable  territorial  possessions ; 
namely,  Byzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  rendered 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she  levied 
and  by  the  important  c<im  trade  carried  on  with  the  Black 
Sea ,  Cyzicus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus,  maintaining  the  closest 
relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamos ;  and  lastly 
and  above  all,  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians,  who  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Alexander  had  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  had,  by  their  fkvourable  position  for 
commerce  and  navigation,  secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all 
the  eastern  Mediterranean ;  and  their  well-handled  fleift,  as 
well  as  the  tried  courae c  of  the  citizens  in  the 

104.  ^ 

famous  siege  of  450,  enabled  them  in  that  age 
of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless  hostilities  to  become  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  representatives  and,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, champions  of  a  neutral  commercial  policy.  They 
compelled  the  Byzantines,  for  instance,  by  force  of  acms  to 
concede  to  the  vessels  of  Rhodes  exemption  from  the  4ran- 
sit  dues  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  they  did  not  permit  the  dy- 
nast of  Pergamus  to  close  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand  they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from 
land  warfare,  although  they  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
possessions  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria ;  where  war 
could  not  be  avoided,  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  merce- 
naries. With  their  neighbours  on  all  sides  they  were  in 
friendly  relations — with  Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria,  but 
more  especially  with  Egypt — and  they  enjoyed  high  con- 
filcration  at  these  courts,  so  that  their  mediation  was  not 
unfrequently  invoked  in  the  wars  of  the  great  states.  But 
they  interested  themselves  specially  on  behalf  of  the  Greek 
maritime  cities,  which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Pergatnus, 
as  well  as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had 
beer,  wrested  by  Egypt  from  the  Seleucidae  •,  such  as  Si- 
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uope,  Ileracleia  Pontica,  Cius,  Lampsacus,  Abydc*s,  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Halicarnassus  and  various 
others.  All  these  were  in  substance  free  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  request  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges  and,  at  most,  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute :  such  encroachments,  as  from  time  to  time  were 
threatened  by  the  dynasts,  they  skilfully  warded  off  some- 
times by  cringing,  sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  this 
case  the  Rhodians  were  their  chief  auxiliaries ;  they  em- 
phatically supported  Sinope,  for  instance,  against  Mithra- 
dates  of  Pontus.  How  firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by 
means  of  the  very  diflferences,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties 
of  these  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  the  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans some  years  after  this  time  related  not  to  the  freedom 
of  these  cities  in  itself,  but  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  ask  confirmation  of  their  charters  from  the  king  or 
not.  This  league  of  the  cities  was,  in  its  peculiar  attitude 
towards  the  lords  of  the  soil  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a 
formal  Hsnseatic  association,  headed  by  Rhodes,  which 
n^otiated  and  stipulated  in  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies. 
This  league  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monar- 
chical interests ;  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls, 
public  spirit  and  civic  prosperity  were  sheltered  in  com- 
parative peace  within,  and  art  and  science  flourished  without 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  dissolute  sol- 
diery or  of  being  corrupted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  East,  at  the  time 
when  the  wall  of  political  separation  between 
•r  icaoedo-  the  East  and  the  West  was  broken  down  and 
the  Eastern  powers,  Philip  of  Macedonia  lend- 
ing the  way,  were  induced  to  interfere  in  the  relations  of 
the  West.  We  have  already  set  forth  to  some  extent  the 
origin  of  this  interference  and  the  course  of  the  first  Mace- 
donian war  (540-549) ;  and  we  have  pointed 
out  what  Philip  might  have  accomplished  daring 
the  second  Punio  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  (lannibal 
was  entitled  to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  redly  fulfilled. 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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A  fresh  illustration  had  been  afforded  of  the  truth,  that  of 
all  haphazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy.  Philip  was  not  Uie  man  whom 
Macedonia  at  that  time  required ;  yet  his  gifts  were  fai 
from  iusignificant  He  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  beat  and 
worst  sense  of  Uie  terra.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  per 
Aon  and  unaided  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character , 
he  was  proud  of  his  purple,  but  he  was  no  less  proud  of 
other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  lie  not  only 
showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  whenever  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  waa 
offended.  Full  of  intelligence  and  wit,  he  won  the  hearta 
of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  especially  of  the  men  who 
were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio ; 
ho  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion  and,  not  by  virtue  of  hia 
rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But  he  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious  characters, 
which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral 
Dicaearchus  regularly  offered  sacrifice — ungodliness  {Age^ 
beia)  and  lawlessness  {Paranomia).  The  lives  of  his  ad- 
visers and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed  no 
sacredness  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  pacify  his  in- 
dignation against  the  Athenians  and  Attalus  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of  art; 
it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that  "  whoever 
puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons.''  Perhaps 
cruelty  was  not,  strictly,  a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  ho  was 
indifferent  to  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  the  di»* 
position  to  relent,  which  alone  renders  men  tolerable,  found 
no  place  in  his  hard  and  stubborn  heart.  So  abruptly  and 
harshly  did  he  proclaim  the  principle  that  no  promise  and 
no  moral  law  are  binding  on  an  absolute  king,  that  he 
thereby  interposed  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  his  plans.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  possessed  sagacity 
and  resolution,  but  these  weir,  in  a  singular  manner,  com 
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bined  with  procrastination  and  supineness ;  which  is  pei^ 
baps  pattly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  called 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  position  of  an  absolute  sore- 
reign,  and  that  his  ungovernable  fury  against  every  one  who 
disturbed  his  autocratic  course  by  counter-argument  oi 
oounter-cMlvice  scared  away  from  him  all  independent  coun* 
sellors.  What  various  causes  co-operated  to  produce  the 
weak  and  disgraceful  management  w^hich  he  showed  in  the 
first  Macedonian  war,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been 
due  perhaps  to  that  indolent  arrogance  which  only  puts 
forth  its  full  energies  against  danger  when  it  becomes  im- 
minent, or  perhaps  to  his  indifference  towards  a  plan  which 
was  not  of  his  own  devising  and  his  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  which  put  him  to  shame.  It  is  certain 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the 
Philip,  through  whose  negligence  the  great  scheme  of  Han- 
nibal suffered  shipwreck. 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Aetolians 
jjjj_j^  and  Romans  in  548-9,  he  seriously  intended  to 

JJjj»J^»  make  a  lasting  peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote 
Atteok  himself  exclusively  in  future  to  the  affairs  of 

the  East.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  saw 
with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Carthage ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declaration  of  war 
from  Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretly  reinforced  the  last 
CSarthaginian  army  with  mercenaries  (p.  213).  But  the 
tedious  affairs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved  himself 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  support, 
and  especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as  to  such  a 
breach  of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching  for  grounds 
of  war,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Philip  was  by  no  means 

disposed  in  551  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought 

to  have  done  ten  years  before. 
He  had  turned  his  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter, 

Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  had  died  in  549. 

Philip  and  Antiochus,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  had  combined  against  his  suc(*essor  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  m  order  completely  tc 
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gratify  tho  aiicient  grudge  which  the  iiioiiaroh.es  of  thf 
maiiiland  cntertaiDed  towards  the  maritime  state.  The 
Egyptian  state  was  to  be  broken  up ;  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ;  Cyrene,  Ionia,  cmd  the  Cydadea 
Vo  Philip.  Thoroughly  in  the  spint  of  Philip,  who  ridiculed 
such  considerations,  the  kings  began  the  war  not  merely 
without  cause,  but  even  without  pretext,  '^  juat  as  the  large 
fishes  devour  the  smalL"  The  allies,  moreover,  had  made 
their  calculations  correctly,  especially  Philip.  Egypt  had 
enough  to  do  in  defending  herself  against  the  nearer  enemy 
in  Syria,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  possi^ons  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Cydades  undefended  when  Philip  threw  him< 
self  upon  these  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  In  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  conduded  peace  with  Rome 
(55d),  Philip  ordered  a  fleet  equipped  by  tho 
towns  subject  to  him  to  take  on  board  troops,  and  t4»  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There  Lysiraaohia  was  taken 
from  the  Aetolian  garrison,  and  Perinthus,  which  stood  in 
the  relation  of  clientship  to  Byzantium,  was  likewise  occu* 
l)ied.  Thus  the  peace  was  broken  as  respected  the  Byzan 
tines;  and  as  respected  the  Aetolians,  who  had  just  made 
peace  with  Philip,  the  good  understanding  ^^  at  least  dis- 
turbed. The  crossing  to  Asia  was  attended  with  no  difli- 
culties,  for  Prusiss  king  of  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  By  way  of  recompense,  Philip  helped  him  to 
subdue  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  in  his  territory.  Chal- 
ocdon  submitted.  Cius,  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  storm 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were  to- 
duced  to  slavery — a  meaningless  barbarity,  which  annoyed 
Prusias  himself  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
uninjured,  and  which  excited  profound  indignation  through- 
out the  Hellenic  world.  The  Aetolians,  whose  strategu$ 
had  commanded  in  Cius,  and  tho  Rhodians,  whose  attempts 
at  mediation  had  been  summarily  and  craftily  frustrated  by 
the  king,  were  especially  offended. 

But  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Gre.es 
S»«„  commercial  cities  were  at  stake.     They  could 

^•gueivnd       not  possibly  allow  the  mild  and  almost  pur«^ly 
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PergMnnt       Lominal  Egyptian  rule  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
l%u^  Macedonian   despotism,  with  which   civic  sel^ 

governmeiit  and  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  weri 
liot  at  all  compatible ;  and  the  fearful  treatment  of  the 
?ian8  showed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  the  right  of 
ooniirming  the  charters  of  tlie  towns,  but  the  life  or  death 
of  one  and  all.  Lampsacus  had  already  fallen,  and  Thaaos 
had  been  treated  like  Cius.  No  time  was  to  be  losU  Thco* 
philiscus,  the  vigilant  itrategus  of  Rhodes,  exhorted  hik 
dtizens  to  avert  the  common  danger  by  common  resistance, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become  one  by 
one  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Rhodes  resolved  on  its  course, 
and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Byzantium  joined  it ;  as 
did  also  the  aged  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  personally  and 
politically  the  enemy  of  Philip.  While  the  fleet  of  the 
allies  was  mustering  on  the  Aeolian  coast,  Philip  directed  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and  Samos.  With  the 
other  portion  he  appeared  in  person  before  Pcrgamus,  which 
however  he  invested  in  vain ;  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  traversing  the  level  country  and  leaving  the  traces  of 
Macedonian  valour  on  the  temples  which  he  destroyed  £ir 
and  wide.  Suddenly  he  departed  and  re-embarked,  to  unite 
with  his  squadron  which  was  at  Samos.  But  the  Rhodo- 
Pergamene  fleet  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
battle. in  the  straits  of  Chios.  The  number  of  the  Mace- 
donian decked  vessels  was  smaller,  but  the  multitude  of 
their  open  boats  made  up  for  this  inequality,  and  the  sol« 
diers  of  Philip  fought  with  great  courage.  But  he  was  at 
length  defeated.  Almost  half  of  his  decked  vessels,  24  saii^ 
urere  sunk  or  taken ;  6000  Macedonian  sailors  and  3000 
soldiers  perished,  amongst  whom  was  the  admiral  Demc* 
crates ;  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  cost  tho 
allies  no  more  than  800  men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  allies,  Attains  had  been  cut  ofl*  from  his  fleet 
and  compelled  to  let  his  own  vessel  run  aground  near  £ry- 
thrae ;  and  Theophiliscus  of  Rhodes,  whose  public  spirit 
had  decided  the  question  of  war  and  whose  valour  had  de 
aided  the  battle,  died  on  the  day  afler  it  of  his  wounds 
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II1U8  while  the  fleet  of  AttaluB  went  home  mid  the  Rhjdiu. 
fleet  remained  temporarily  at  Chios,  Philip,  who  fideelj 
claimed  the  Tictory,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  voyage  mi 
to  turn  towards  Samoa,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Guian 
towns.  On  Uie  CSarian  coast  the  Rhodians,  on  this  oooasiM 
unsupported  by  Attains,  gave  battle  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides,  near  the  Utde  idand 
of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port  of  MUetua.  The  vlotorji 
claimed  agmn  by  both  sides,  appears  to  have  been  this  time 
gained  by  the  Macedonians;  for  while  the  Bhodians  ra^ 
treated  to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos,  the  Macedonians 
occupied  Miletus,  snd  a  squadron  under  Dicaeandius  die 
Aetolian  occupied  the  Cydades.  Philip  meanwhile  prose- 
cuted the  conquest  of  the  Bhodian  possessions  on  the  Carian 
mainland,  and  of  the  Greek  dties :  had  he  been  disposed  to 
attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not  preferred  to  con? 
fine  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own  share  in  the  spoil, 
he  was  now  in  a  position  to  think  of  an  expedition  to 
Egypt,  In  Caria  no  army  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
Philip  traversed  without  hindrance  the  country  from  Mag>- 
nesia  to  Mylasa;  but  every  town  in  that  country  was  a 
fortress,  and  the  work  of  besieging  was  protracted  without 
furnishing,  or  giving  promise  of,  any  material  results. 
Zeuxis  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the  ally  of  his  master 
with  the  same  lukewarmness  as  Philip  had  manifested  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  the  Greek 
dties  gave  their  support  only  under  the  pressure  of  force 
or  fiiar.  The  provisioning  of  the  army  became  daily  more 
difficult ;  Philip  was  obliged  now  to  plunder  those  who  but 
latdy  had  voluntarily  supplied  his  wants,  and  then  he  had 
relactantly  to  submit  to  b^  afresh.  Thus  the  good  season 
of  the  year  gradually  drew  to  an  end,  and  in  the  interval 
the  Rhodians  had  reinforced  their  fleet  and  had  also  beeo 
rejoined  by  that  of  Attains,  so  that  they  were  deddedly 
superior  at  sea.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  might  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  king  and  compel  him  to  take  up  wintet 
quarters  in  Caria,  while  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  pa«*ticu- 
larly  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Aetolioiis  and  Ro 
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mansy  urgently  demanded  his  return.  Philip  saw  the  dan 
ger ;  he  left  garrisons  amounting  together  to  3000  meu. 
partly  in  Myrina  to  keep  Pergamus  in  check,  partly  in  tho 
petty  towns  round  Mylasa — lassus,  Bargylia,  Euromus,  and 
Pcdasa — to  secure  for  him  the  excellent  harbour  and  a 
landing  place  in  Caria ;  and,  owing  to  the  negligence  with 
which  the  allies  guarded  the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely 

reaching  the  Thracian  coast  with  his  fleet  and 

arriving  at  home  before  the  winter  of  553-4. 
In  fiict  a  storm  was  gathering  against  Philip  in  the  west, 
IM  lonuui       which  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  plun- 
•ntarention    derlng  of  defenceless  Egypt,     The  Romans,  whc 

had  at  length  in  this  year  concluded  peace  on 
their  own  terms  with  Carthage,  began  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  complications  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been 
affirmed,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  West  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  subjugation  of  the  East ;  a  more  thorough 
consideration  will  lead  to  a  juster  judgment.  It  is  only  dull 
prejudice  which  fails  to  see  that  Rome  at  this  period  by  no 
means  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean 
states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  desired  to  have  neigh- 
bours that  should  not  be  dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece ; 
and  Macedonia  was  not  really  dangerous  to  Rome»  Its 
power  certainly  was  far  from  small,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  senate  only  consented  with  reluctance  to  the 

peace  of  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  integrity  ; 

but  how  little  any  serious  ^apprehensions  of 
Macedonia  were  or  could  be  entertained  in  Rome,  is  best 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  troops — who  yet  were 
never  compelled  to  fight  against  a  superior  force — with 
which  Borne  carried  on  the  next  war.  The  senate  doubtless 
would  have  gladly  seen  Macedonia  humbled ;  but  that 
humiliation  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  n 
land  war  carried  on  in  Macedonia  with  Roman  troops :  and 
acoordingly,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians,  the  sen- 
jite  voluntarily  concluded  peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the 
itatv^  quo.  It  is  therefore  far  from  being  demonstrated, 
that  the  Roman  government  concluded  this  peace  with  an} 
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definite  design  of  beginning  the  war  at  a  more  convenient 
season ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that^  at  the  moment,  from 
the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state  and  the  extreme  un- 
willingness of  the  citixens  to  enter  into  a  seoond  transmarine 
struggle,  the  Macedonian  war  was  in  a  high  degree  ii  ira)« 
come  to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  was  inevitablei  Tliegr 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Macedonian  state  at  a 
neighbour,  such  as  it  stood  in  549 ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire 
the  beat  part  of  Asiatic  Greece  and  the  important  Cyrene, 
to  crush  the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to 
double  its  power.  Further,  the  &11  of  ^ypt  and  the  humil- 
iation, perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Bhodes  could  not  but 
inflict  deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and 
could  Rome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  com- 
merce with  the  East  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great 
continental  powers  ?  Rome  had,  moreover,  an  obligation 
of  honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attalus  her  faithful  ally  since 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who 
had  already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling  him 
from  his  dominions.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Rome  to  extend 
her  protecting  arm  over  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means 
an  empty  phrase :  the  Neapolitans,  Rhegines,  Massiliots, 
and  Emporienses  could  testify  that  that  protection  was 
accorded  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  this 
time  the  Romans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  nation — one  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  Hellenic  Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that  any  should 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Romans  te  feel  their  human,  as  well 
as  their  Hellenic,  sympathies  revolted  at  the  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  Ciaiis  and  Thasians.  Thus  in  reality  all 
political,  commercial,  and  moral  motives  concurred  in  in- 
ducing Rome  to  undertake  the  second  war  against  Philip- 
one  of  the  most  righteous  which  the  city  ever  waged.  Kt 
greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  senate,  that  it  imme- 
diately resolved  on  its  course  and  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  from  making  the  necessary  preparations  cither  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  such 
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a  declaration  of  wfcr.    The  propraetoi    Marcus   Valcriua 
Laevinus  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  553 
with  the  Sicilian  fleet  of  38  sail  in  the  eastern 
waters. 

The  government,  however,  were  at  a  2oss  to  discover  aa 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  they  had  not 
been  &r  too  sagacioas  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Philip,  the  importance  of  assigning  a  legitimate  ground  fbi 
hostilities.    The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to  have 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  peace  with  Rome, 
manifestly  could  not  be  proved.     The  Roman  subjects, 
indeed,  in  the  province  of  lUyria  had  for  a  considerable 
time  complained  of  the  Macedonian  encroach 
ments.     In  551  a  Roman  envoy  at  the  head  of 
the  Olyrian  levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops  from  the  Uly- 
rian  territory ;  and  the  senate  had  accordingly  declared  to 
the  king's  envoys  in  552,  that  if  he  sought  war, 
he  would  find  it  sooner  than  was  agreeable  to 
him.     But  these  encroachments  were  simply  the  ordinary 
outrages  which  Philip  practised  towards  his  neighbours ;  a 
negotiation  regarding  them  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  led  to  his  humbling  himself  and  offering  satisfaction, 
but  not  to  war.     With  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the 
East  the  Roman  community  was  nominally  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  might  have  granted  them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's 
attack.     But  Rhodes  and   Pergamus,  which  of  course  did 
not  fail  to  request  Roman  aid,  were  formally  the  aggres* 
8ors ;  and  although  Alexandrian  ambassadors  besought  tlra 
Roman  senate  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  boj 
king,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to 
invoke  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  her  difficulties  for  the  moment,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  open  up  the  eastern  seas  to  the  great  niari* 
time  power  of  the  West.     Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover,  must 
Iiave  been  in  the  first  instance  rendered  in  Syria,  and  would 
have  entangled  Rome  simultaneously  in  a  war  with  Asia 
md  with  Macedonia ;  which  the  Romans  were  naturally  th« 
Voi«  II.— 12* 
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more  desirous  to  avoid,  as  they  were  finnlj  resdTed  not  tc 
intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatic  affiurs.  No  course  was  left 
but  to  despatch  in  Uie  meantime  an  embassy  to  the  East  fov 
the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining — ^what  waa  not  in  the  fliraim 
atanoes  difficult-— the  sanction  of  E^^t  to  the  interftrence 
of  Rome  in  die  aflbirs  of  Greece ;  secondly,  of  padfying 
king  Antiochus  by  abandoning  Syria  to  him ;  and,  lastl}', 
of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible  a  breach  with  Philip  and 
promoting  a  coalition  of  the  minor  Graeco-Anatic  statec 
against  him  (end  of  658).  At  Aleiandria  they 
had  no  diflkulty  in  accomplishing  their  object; 
the  court  had  no  dioice,  and  was  obliged  gratefully  to  re> 
oeive  Marcus  Aemllius  Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had  des> 
patched  as  ^  guardian  of  the  king  **  to  uphold  his  interestOi 
so  fiir  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual  intenrention. 
Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance  with  Philip,  nor 
did  he  give  to  the  Romans  the  definite  explanations  which 
they  desired ;  in  other  respects,  however — whether  from 
T  unissness,  or  influenced  by  the  declarations  of  the  Romans 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  Syria — he  pursued  hi« 
schemes  in  that  direction  and  left  things  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war 
too.  had  recommenced.     Philip  first  threw  himself 

Son'ofSe  ^"^  more  upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all 
*^  the  places  on  the  coast,  in  particular  Maronea, 

Aenus,  Elaeus,  and  Sestus ;  he  wished  to  have  his  Euro- 
pean possessions  secured  against  the  risk  of  a  Roman  land- 
ing. He  then  attacked  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
him,  for  the  possession  of  Sestus  and  Abydus  would  bring 
him  into  closer  connection  with  his  ally  Antiochus,  and  he 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  might  intercept  him  in  crossing  to  or  from  Asia 
Minor.  That  fleet  commanded  the  Aegean  Sea  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  weaker  Macedonian  squadron:  Philip 
eonflned  his  operations  by  sea  to  maintaining  garrisons  oo 
tiiree  of  the  Cyclades,  Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros,  and  fih 
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ting  out  privateers.  The  Rhodians  proceeded  to  Q*.  js,  and 
thence  to  Tenedos,  where  Attalus,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Aegina  and  had  spent  his  time  in  listening  to  the  deda 
matioDs  of  the  Athenians,  joined  them  with  his  squadron. 
The  allies  might  probably  have  arrived  in  time  to  help  thi\ 
Abydenes,  who  heroically  defended  themselves ;  but  they 
stirred  not,  and  so  at  last  the  city  surrendered,  after  almost 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  before  the  walls ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  by  their  own  hand  after  the  capitulation — the  mercy  of 
the  victor  consisted  in  allowing  the  A  by  denes  a  term  of 
three  days  to  die  voluntarily.  Here,  in  the  camp  before 
Abydus,  the  Roman  embassy,  which  after  'the  termination 
of  its  business  in  Syria  and  Egypt  had  visited  and  dealt 
with  the  minor  Greek  states,  met  with  the  king,  and  sub- 
mitted the  proposals  which  it  had  been  charged  to  make  by 
the  senate,  viz.,  that  the  king  should  wage  no  aggressive 
war  against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the  possessions 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should  consent  to 
an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Perga- 
roenes  and  Rhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate,  which 
sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
was  not  gained  ;  the  Roman  ambassador,  Marcus  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the  polite  re- 
ply, that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said  because 
he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Roman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Rome  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another  quar* 
ter.  The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had  put 
to  death  two  unfortunate  Acarnanians,  because  these  had 
•ocidentally  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the  Acar 
nanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Philip  to  pro- 
cure them  satisfaction,  he  could  not  refuse  the  just  request 
of  his  most  faithftil  allies,  and  he  allowed  them  to  levy  men 
in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own  troops,  to 
invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declai-ation  of  war.  This,  it 
is  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  and, 
besides,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  band,  Nicanor,  imme 
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• 

diately  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  retreat,  when  the  Ita 

man  envoys,  who  were  at  Athens  at  the  time,  used  threat^ 

oning  language  (in  the  end  of  553).     But  it  wat 

too  late.     An  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 

Rome  to  report  the  attack  made  by  Philip  on  an  ancicnl 

ally  of  the  Romans ;  and,  from  the  way  in  whidi  the  aenata 

received  it,  Philip  saw  clearly  what  awaited  him ;  ao  that 

he  at  once,  in  the  very  spring  of  554,  directad 

Philocles,  his  general  in  Greece,  to  lay  waste 

the  Attic  territory  and  to  reduce  the  city  to  extremities. 

The  senate  now  had  what  they  wanted ;  and  in  the  sum* 
SQO^  mer  of  554  they  were  able  to  propose  to  the 

S^war^'^     oomitia  a  declaration  of  war  "  on  account  of  an 
Roma  attack  on  a  state  in  alliance  with  Rome."     It 

was  rejected  on  the  first  occasion  almost  unanimously : 
foolish  or  evil-disposed  tribunes  of  the  people  complained 
that  the  senate  would  allow  the  citizens  no  rest ;  but  the 
war  was  necessary  and,  in  strictness,  was  already  begun,  so 
that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  recede.  The  burgesses 
were  induced  to  yield  by  representations  and  concessions. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  concessions  were  made  oiainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  The  garrisons  of  Gaul,  Lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  men, 
were  exclusively  taken  from  the  allied  contingents  that  were 
in  active  service— quite  contrary  to  the  former  principles 
of  the  Romans.  All  the  burges?  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  had  continued  imder  arms  from  the  Hannibalic  war, 
were  discharged  ;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged,  were  to 
be  enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they  were,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced  volunteers-*! 
fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  gave  rise  to  a 
dangerous  military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  Apol« 
Ionia.  Six  legions  were  formed  of  the  men  newly  called 
out ;  of  these  two  remained  in  Rome  and  two  in  Etrucia, 
and  only  two  embarked  at  Brundisiun*  for  Macedonia,  led 
by  the  consul  Pnblius  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Thus  it  was  once  more  cl  3arly  demonstrated,  that  the 
sovereign  burgess  assemblies,  with  their  shortsighted  reso 
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hitions  dependent  often  on  mere  accident,  were  no  longer  at 
all  fitted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  relations 
into  which  Rome  was  drawn  by  her  victories ;  and  that  their 
mischievous  intervention  in  the  working  of  the  ^tate  machine 
led  to  dangerous  modifications  of  the  measures  which  in  a 
military  point  of  view  were  necessary,  and  to  the  still  mora 
dangerous  course  of  treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  Philip  was  very  disadvantageous.  The 
TteBoma  eastern  states,  which  ought  to  have  acted  in 
•**«"*•  wiison  against   all  interference  of  Rome  and 

probably  under  other  circumstances  would  have  done  so, 
had  been  mainly  by  Philip's  fault  so  incensed  at  each  other, 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  hinder,  or  were  inclined  even 
to  promote,  the  Roman  invasion.  Asia,  the  natural  and 
most  important  ally  of  Philip,  had  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  was  moreover  prevented  from  any  immediate  active 
interference  by  being  entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt 
and  the  Syrian  war.  Egypt  had  an  urgent  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  Roman  fleet  out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now 
an  Egyptian  embassy  intimated  at  Rome  very  plainly,  that 
the  court  of  Alexandria  was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans 
from  the  trouble  of  intervention  in  Attica.  But  the  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Egypt  concluded  between  Asia  and 
Macedonia  threw  that  important  state  thoroughly  into  the 
arms  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to 
declare  that  it  would  only  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Euro- 
pean Greece  with  consent  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  com- 
mercial cities,  with  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  Byzantium  at 
their  head,  were  in  a  positipn  similar,  but  of  still  greatei 
perplexity.  They  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
beyond  doubt  done  what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern  setM 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  cruel  and  destructive  pclicy 
of  oonquest  pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to  an  un« 
equal  struggle,  in  which  for  their  self>preservation  they 
were  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  interference 
of  the  great  Italian  power.  In  Greece  proper  also  the 
Roman  envoys,  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  a 
•econd  league  against  Philip  there,  found  the  way  alreadj 
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substantially  paved  for  them  ly  the  men./.  Of  the  anti 
Macedonian  party — ^the  Spartans,  Eleans,  Athenian^  and 
Aetolians — ^Philip  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  tan 
the  peace  of  548  had  made  a  deep,  and  ihr  from 
healed,  breach  in  their  friendly  alliance  witl^ 
Rome ;  but  apart  from  the  old  differences  which  sobsistod 
oetveeii  Aetolia  and  Macedonia  regarding  die  Theasalian 
towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the  Aetoliaa  oonAd* 
eracy — Echinus,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Pharsalus,  and  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis— >the  ezpulnon  of  the  Aetolian  garrisons  from 
Lysimachia  and  Cins  had  produced  fresh  exasperation 
against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Aetolians.  If  thqr 
delayed  to  join  the  league  agidnst  him,  the  chief  reaaoo 
doubtless  was  the  ilMeeling  that  continued  to  prevail  be> 
tween  them  and  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  circumstance  still  more  ominous,  that  ever. 
among  the  Grecic  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Macedonia — the  Epirots,  Acarnanians,  Boeotians,  and  Achae- 
ans — the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  steaclfastly 
by  Philip.  With  the  Epirots  the  Roman  envoys  negotiated 
not  without  success ;  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
In  particular  closely  attached  himself  to  Rome.  Even 
among  the  Achaeans,  Philip  had  offended  many  by  the 
murder  of  Aratus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  free  development  of  the  confed* 
252-189.  eracy.     Under  the  leadership  of  Philopoemen 

**•  (502-671,  for  the  first  time  straUgua  in  546)  it 

had  reorganized  its  military  system,  recovered  confidence  in 
itself  by  successful  conflicts  with  Sparta,  and  no  longer 
blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  the  policy  of 
Macedonia.  The  Achaean  league,  which  had  to  expect 
neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from  the  thirst  of 
Philip  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas  looked  at  this 
war  from  an  impartial  and  national  Hellenic  point  of  view.  It 
perceived — what  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving — ^that 
the  Hellenic  nation  wiis  thereby  surrendering  itself  to  the 
Romans  even  before  they  wished  or  desired  its  surrender, 
and  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate  betrcen  Philip  and 
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the  Rhodians ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  national  patriotism, 
which  had  formerly  terminated  the  federal  war  and  had 
mainly  contributed  to  the  first  war  between  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  was  extinguished ;  the  Achaean  mediation  remained 
fruitless,  and  in  vain  Philip  visited  the  cities  and  islands  to 
rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation — its  apathy  was  the  Nemesis 
for  Cios  and  Abydus.  The  Achaeans,  as  they  could  efTecl 
Qo  diange  and  were  not  disposed  to  render  help  to  either 
party,  remained  neutral. 

In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  Publius  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  landed  with  his  two  legions  and  1,000  Numi- 
XndiBKof      dian  cavalry   accompanied   even   by  elephants 
in  UmM-         derived  from  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  at  Apollo- 
"**'  nia;   on  receiving  accounts  of  which  the  king 

returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thessaly.  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  far  advanced  season,  partly  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Roman  general,  nothing  was  undertaken  by  land 
that  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  in  the  course  of 
^^hich  the  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  particular  the  Mace- 
donian colony  Antipatreia,  were  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
3Por  the  next  year  a  joint « attack  on  Macedonia  was  o^yu- 
^sorted  with  the  northern  barbarians,  especially  with  Pleu- 
YmtuSy  the  then  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dar- 
^lani,  who  of  course  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  flivourable 
opportunity. 

More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
IBoman  fleet,  which  numbered  100  decked  and  80  light 
vessels.  While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for 
the  winter  at  Corcyra,  a  division  under  Gaius  Claudius 
Cento  proceeded  to  the  Piraeeus  to  render  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  Athenians.  But,  as  Cento  found  the  Attio 
territory  already  sufficiently  protected  against  the  raids  of 
the  CoriothUm  garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,  he 
sailed  on  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  maga- 
ifaies,  atrres  of  arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where 
the  commandant  Sopater  was  &r  from  expecting  a  Roman 
attack.    The  undefended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garrisoc 
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wau  put  to  death ;  the  prisoBen  were  libemled  end  Hn 
stores  were  burnt;  unfortunetelyy  there  vaa  a  wiat  of 
troops  to  hold  the  important  positkRi.  On  reoeiTing  ■•«• 
of  this  invasioD,  Philip  immediately  in  vehemenl  imMgnar 
lion  started  from  Demetriaa  in  IheaMdy  for  Dhalel^  and 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  the  enemy  there  aave  the  Mflna 
of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athene  to  retaliate.  But  hia  attempi 
to  surprise  the  city  was  a  fiulure,  and  even  the  aiMsnlt  was 
in  vain,  greatly  as  the  king  exposed  hia  life;  the  approaeii 
of  Gaitts  Qandiua  from  the  Kraeeua^  aad  of  Attains  from 
Aegina,  compelled  him  to  depart.  Philip  still  tarried  for 
some  time  in  Ghreeoe ;  but  in  a  political  and  in  a  miHtary 
point  of  view  his  suooessea  were  equally  ineignificanii  In 
vain  he  tried  to  induce  the  Achaeana  to  take  up  arms  in  hia 
behalf;  and  equally  fruitless  were  his  attacks  on  ElenaliaBd 
the  Piraeeus,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on  Atii«ia  \mAt 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his  natural  eza» 
peration  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  laying  waste  the  ooun* 
try  and  destroying  the  trees  of  Academus,  and  then  to 
return  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away.  With  the  spring  of 
Attempt  of  ^^^»  ^®  proconsul  Publius  Sulpicius  broke  up 
^^  ^  from  his  winter  camp,  determined  to  conduct  his 

inTodrt  legions  from  Apollonia  by  the  shortest  roote 

into  Macedonia  proper.  This  principal  attack 
from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three  subordinate 
attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dardanl  and 
lUyrians ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  com* 
bined  fleets  of  the  Romans  and  allies,  which  assembled  at 
Aegina ;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the  Aetolians  alao^ 
if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the  struggle  ahoald 
prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from  the  south.  After 
Galba  had  crossed  the  mountains  intersected  by  the  Apsm 
(now  the  Beratin6),  and  had  marched  through  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Dassaretae,  he  reached  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  lllyria  from  Macedonia,  and  crossing  it| 
entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory.  Philip  had 
marched  to  meet  him ;  but  in  the  extensive  and  thinly  pee* 
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pled  regions  of  ^fucedonia  the  antagonists  for  a  time  sought 
each  other  in  vain  ;  at  length  they  met  in  the  province  o\ 
Lyncestis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  far  f/oin  the  noi  th 
western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  1,000  paces  apart, 
Philip's  army,  afler  he  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  de« 
tacfaed  to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered  about 
dO,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry  ;  the  Roman  army  was 
nearly  as  rtrong.  The  Macedonians  however  had  the  great 
advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well  a<y 
quainted  with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  close  to  the  Romans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Romans  gained  some  advantages  in  theim,  produced  no 
material  alteration.  Galba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
oamp  and  to  pitch  another  eight  miles  off  at  Oetolophus, 
where  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure  sup* 
plies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians ;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  he^p,  whereupon  the 
Macedonian  vanguard,  which  had  advanced  too  far,  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king  himself 
lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  and  only  saved  his  life  through  the 
magnanimous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  troopers.  From 
this  perilous  position  the  Romans  were  liberated  through  the 
better  success  of  the  subordinate  attacks  which  Galba  had 
directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather  through  the  weakness 
of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although  Philip  had  instituted 
levies  as  large  as  possible  in  his  own  dominions,  and  bad 
snlisted  Roman  deserters  and  other  mercenaries,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  (over  and  above  the  gar 
Hsons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace)  more  than  the  army,  with 
which  in  person  he  confronted  the  consul ;  and  besides,  iq 
order  to  form  even  this,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
northern  passes  in  the  Pelagonian  territory  undefended. 
For  ^he  protedicn  of  the  east  coast  he  relied  partly  on  the 
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orders  which  he  had  given  for  the  laying  waste  of  tht 
islands  of  Sciathus  and  Peparethua,  which  might  have  fin^ 
nishod  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleets  partly  oq  the  garrlaoii- 
ing  of  Thasos  and  on  the  coast  and  on  the  fleet  oigantaad  at 
Demetrias  under  Heradidee.  For  the  south  frontier  he  had 
been  obliged  to  reckon  solely  upon  the  more  than  doabtfkd 
neutrality  of  the  Aetolians.  These  now  suddenly  joinad  tha 
league  against  Macedonia,  and  immediately  in  ooBJunotloii 
with  the  Athamanes  penetrated  intoTheasaly,  while  almolte- 
neously  the  Dardani  andlllyrians  overran  the  nortfaeni  provi 
inces,  and  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lucius  ApustiuSy  departing 
from  Corcyra,  appeared  in  the  eastern  watera,  where  the 
ships  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Istrians  joined  it. 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  voluntarily  abandoned  hia  poai* 
tion  and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction :  whether  he  did 
so  in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invaskAi  of 
the  Aetolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  after  him  with 
a  view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  either  of  these  oooraea 
according  to  circumstances,  cannot  well  be  determined.  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  that  Galba,  wlio  adcqpted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  traok,  and 
Philip  was  enabled  to  reach  by  a  flank  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provincee  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordaea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Ro- 
innns  and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  ;  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned, 
partly  broken,  and  lost  many  men. 

But,  although  Philip's  army  was  after  this  unfortunate 
B^ptnm  of  action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
tboKomana.  ^\^^  Romans,  the  latter  were  themselves  afraid 
to  encounter  further  unknown  dangers  in  an  impassable  and 
hostile  country  ;  and  returned  to  Apollonia,  afber  they  had 
laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia — Eofw 
daea,  Ely  maea,  and  Orestis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considerai 
ble  town  of  Orestis  (now  Kastoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  of  the  same  name),  had  Pirrcndered  to  them  :  it  wat 
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the  .ODly  Macedonian  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  th< 
Romans.  In  the  Illyrian  land  Pelium,  the  city  of  the  Dasi 
saretae,  on  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by 
■torm  and  strongly  garrisoned  to  serve  as  a  future  basis  for 
a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Roman  main  army  in  its 
fetreat,  but  turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  Aetolians 
and  Athamanians  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were 
oocupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and 
recklessly  plundering  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated 
them  completely,  and  compelled  such  as  did  not  fall  to 
make  th^r  escape  singly  through  the  well-known  mountain 
paths.  The  effective  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a 
little  diminished  by  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numer- 
ous enlistments  made  in  Aetolia  on  Egyptian  account.  The 
Dardani  were  chased  back  over  the  mountains  by  Athenar 
goras,  the  leader  of  Philip's  light  troops,  without  difficulty 
and  with  severe  loss.  The  Roman  fleet  also  did  not  accom 
plish  much ;  it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Andros,  visited  Euboea  and  Sciathus,  and  then  made  at- 
tempts on  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  w  hich  were,  however, 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea,  which  was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  The  weak  Macedonian  fleet 
under  Heraclides  remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the 
enemy.  The  latter  went  early  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Romans  proceeding  to  the  Piraeeus  and  Corcyra,  the  Rho> 
dians  and  Pergamenes  going  home. 

Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.  The  Roman  trocps,  after  an 
extremely  troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autumn  precisely 
on  the  spot  whence  they  had  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for 
the  well-timed  interposition  of  the  Aetolians  and  the  un- 
expected success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaea,  per- 
haps not  a  man  of  their  entire  force  would  have  again  seen 
the  Roman  territory.    The  fourfold  assault  had  everywhere 
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failed  in  iU  olyect,  wad  not  only  did  Philip  in  t  Jtnmq  nut 
his  whole  dominions  desred  of  the  oieiny,  bnt  he  was  afala 
to  make  an  attempt— which,  however,  miscarried— ^o  vnal 
from  the  Aetolians  the  strong  town  of  Thawmsd,  sltnaxd 
ou  the  Aetolo-Thessalian  frontier  and  oummanding  thapUa 
of  the  Peneius.  If  Antioohns,  for  whose  coming  FUUp 
vainly  supplicated  the  gods,  should  unite  with  Urn  in  the 
next  campaign,  he  might  anticipate  great  sueesatss.  Far  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  do  so  { 
his  army  appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ooonpied  somaplaesB 
belonging  to  king  Attalus,  who  requested  militiry  pnitso> 
tion  from  the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  aB» 
ious  to  urge  the  great  king  at  this  time  to  a  breach;  they  aMt 
envoys,  who  in  &ct  obtained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominloM 
of  Attalus.  From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hops 
for. 

But  the   fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  so 
Philip  en-       raised  the  courage  or  the  arrogance  of  Philip^ 
gunp*  on        that,  after  having  assured  himself  afresh  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Achaasos  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  strong  places  and 
of   the  detested  admiral   Heradides,  he  next 
spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  advanced 
into  the  territory  of  the  Atiiitanes,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
well-entrenched  camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Aous 
(Viosa)  winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  Aeropoa  and 
Asuaus.    Opposite  to  him  encamped  the  Roman  army  rein- 
forced by  new  arrivals  of  troops,  and  commanded  first  bj 
the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  Publius  Villius,  and  than 
igg^  from  the  summer  of  556  by  that  year's  consul| 

fiamininiM.  i^tus  Quinctius  Flamiuinus.  Flamininus,  a  tal* 
anted  man  just  thirty  years  of  age,  belonged  to  the  yonnger 
generation,  who  began  to  lay  aside  the  patriotism  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers  and,  though  not  unmindful  of 
their  fatherland,  were  still  more  mindful  of  themselves  and 
of  Hellenism.  A  skilful  officer  and  a  better  diplomatist,  hs 
was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  for  the  manago 
mcnt  of  the  troubled  af&irs  of  Greece.     Yet  it  would  p^ 
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baps  hare  been  better  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies^ 
and  if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man^  who 
w<kild  neither  have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor 
atnng  by  pungent  sarcasm  ;  who  would  not  amidst  literary 
md  artistic  raminisccnces  have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condi* 
(Mm  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hellenic  states ;  and  who, 
while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts,  would  have 
spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unattainable 
idealSi 

The  new  oominander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  confer- 
ence  with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  face 
inactive.  Philip  made  proposals  of  peace ;  he  offered  to 
restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities ;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and  particu- 
larly Theesaly.  For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire,  and 
Flamiiunu8  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
order  an  assault,  or  leave  the  king  alone  and  reattempt  the 
PhOiD  expedition  of  the  previous  year.     At  length  the 

JHm  twdk      Roman  general  was  helped  out  of  his  perplexity 

by  the  treachery  of  some  chiefs  among  the 
Bpirots,  who  were  otherwise  well-disposed  to  Macedon,  and 
especially  of  Cbarops.  They  conducted  a  Roman  corps  of 
4,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry  by  mountain  paths  to  the 
heights  above  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  and,  when  the  consul 
attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front,  the  advance  of  that 
Roman  division,  unexpectedly  descending  from  the  moun- 
lains  commanding  the  position,  decided  the  battle.  Philip 
est  his  camp  and  entrenchments  and  nearly  2,000  men,  and 
Hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of  Mace- 
GiMM  In  donia  proper.  He  gave  up  everything  which  ho 
S^loDMuuL     ^*^  ^®^^  except  the  fortresses ;  the  Thessalian 

towns,  which  he  could  not  defend,  he  destroyed ; 
Pherae  alone  closed  its  gates  against  him  and  thereby  e» 
eiq>ed  destructi;  n.     The  Epirots,  induced  partly  by  tliesr 
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sucoesaes  of  Ibe  Roman  armsi  ptrdy  by  the  jndlokNH 
moderation  of  FlamminuSy  were  tl»  fint  to  eeoede  Ceom  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  On  the  first  tooounta  of  the  Bomaa 
victory  the  Athamanee  and  Aetoliana  immediately  invaded 
Thessaly,  and  the  Romans  soon  followed ;  the  open  eoutry 
was  easily  overrun^  but  die  strong  towns,  whkh  wart 
friendly  to  Maeedonia  and  reoeived  sapport  from  Philip^ 
fell  only  after  a  brave  rcsistanee  or  withstood  even  thi 
superior  foe — especially  Atrax  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneiiis,  where  die  phalanx  stood  in  the  breadi  aa  a  snb> 
sUtute  for  the  wall.  Except  these  Thessalian  fortresses  and 
the  territory  of  the  fiuthful  Aoamanians,  all  nortbem 
Greece  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  ooalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  maiB 
retained  under  the  power  of  Macedonia  by  the  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication  with 
each  other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Macedonians,  and  by  the  Achaean  neutral 
ity  ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia  this 
year,  Flamininus  resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and  fleet 
in  the  first  place  against  Ck>rinth  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
fleet,  which  had  again  been  joined  by  the  Rhodian  and  Per> 
gamene  ships,  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  capture 
and  pillage  of  two  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Euboea,  Eretria 
timAoIim-  aQ^  Carystus;  both  however,  as  well  as  Oreus, 
ISSk^toiiiuiea  ^^^^  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoccupied  by 
with  Rome.  Philocles  the  Macedonian  commandant  of  Chal- 
cis. The  united  fleet  proceeded  thence  to  Cenchreae,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth,  to  threaten  that  strong  fortress. 
On  the  other  side  Flamininus  advanced  into  Phocis  and 
occupied  the  country,  in  which  Elatea  alone  sustained  a 
somewhat  protracted  siege :  this  district  and  Anticyra  In 
particular  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  were  chosen  as  winter 
quarters.  The  Achaeans,  who  thus  saw  the  Roman  legions 
approaching  and  the  Roman  fleet  already  on  their  own 
coast,  abandoned  their  morally  honourable,  but  politically 
untenable^  neutrality.  After  the  deputies  from  the  towns 
most  closely  attached  to  Macedonia — Dyr  e,  M^alopoJia 
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and  Argos — had  leA;  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  coali- 
tion against  Philip.  Cycliades  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Macedonian  party  went  into  exile ;  the  troops  of  the 
Achaeans  immediately  united  with  the  Roman  fleet  and  has- 
tened to  invest  Corinth  by  land,  which  city — the  stronghold 
of  Philip  against  the  Achaeans — had  been  guaranteed  to 
iJiem  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  return  for  their  joining  the 
uoalition.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  1,300  strong  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
deserters,  defend  with  determination  the  almost  impregna- 
ble city,  but  Phiiocles  also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a 
division  of  1,500  men,  which  after  relieving  Corinth  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Achaeans  and,  in  concert  with  the 
citizens  who  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested  from 
them  Argos.  But  the  recompense  of  such  devotedness  was, 
that  the  king  delivered  over  the  faithful  Argives  to  the 
reign  of  terror  of  Nabis  of  Sparta.  Philip  hoped,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Achaeans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain 
over  Nabis  who  had  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
for  his  chief  reason  for  joining  the  Roman  alliance  was,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Achaeans  and  since  550 
had  been  even  at  open  war  with  them.  But 
the  affairs  of  Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  for 
any  one  to  feel  satisfaction  in  joining  him  now.  Nabis 
accepted  Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  traitor  and 
remained  in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplex* 
ity  at  being  now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  had  in  the  mean  time  arranged  an  armistice 
of  four  months  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans. 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  availed 
vainmu  himself  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  equitable 
Susy?  peace.  At  a  conference  held  at  Nicaea  on  ths 
peace  Maliac  gulf  the  king  appeared  in  person,  and 

endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Flamininus 
With  haughty  politeness  he  repelled  the  forward  arrogance 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  by  marked  deference  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  only  antagonists  on  an  equality  with  him,  he  sought 
to  obtain    from  them  tolerable  terms.      Flamininus  was 
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Buflicienlly  refined  to  fed  hitneelf  flattered  by  the  urbwiiiy 
of  the  vanquiehed  prince  towards  himself  and  his  haogktl* 
De9s  in  reilBreDoe  to  the  allies^  whom  the  Roman  as  well  M 
the  king  had  learned  to  despise ;  bat  Ms  poweK  wera  Ml 
ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  He  grsnted  him 
a  two  months'  armistioe  in  return  ^  the  eraouatioii  of 
Phoois  and  Locris,  snd  referred  himp  aa  to  the  main  matfees 
to  his  govemmmt  The  Roman  soiate  had  long  been  ot 
opinion  thut  Maoedooia  must  give  up  all  her  possesskws 
abroad;  aooordingljr,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Philip 
appeared  in  Rome,  they  were  simply  asked  whether  thej 
had  full  powers  to  renounce  all  Greece  and  in  partleular 
Corinth,  Chulds,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  they  said  that 
they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were  immediately  broken  oi( 
Kid  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  wHIi 
vigour.  With  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  succeeded  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  chief  com* 
mand — which  had  often  proved  so  injurious — and  in  pro- 
longing the  command  of  Flamiiiinus;  he  obtained  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  the  two  former  commanders^ 
Publius  Galba  and  Publius  Viilius,  were  instructed  to  place 
themselres  at  his  disposal.  Philip  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  To  secure  Greece,  where  all  the 
states  except  the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  were  now  in 
arms  against  him,  the  garrison  of  Corinth  was  augmented 
to  6,000  men,  while  he  himself,  straining  the  last  energies 
of  exhausted  Macedonia  and  enrolling  children  and  old  men 
In  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  about  26,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  Macedonian 
phalangitae. 

Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  &57,  began.     Fla- 
igy,  mininus  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against 

SSfftr^  the  Acarnanians,  who  were  besieged  in  Lfcucas  ^ 
'*««**y'  in  Greece  proper  he  became  by  stratagem  maa 
ter  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Boeotians  were  compelled  to  join  at  least  nomi- 
nally the  alliance  against  MacedorX  Content  with  having 
tiius  interrupted  the  coBdmunicatidn  between  Corinth  wai 
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Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  the  uorth,  where  alone  a  decisive 
hlow  could  be  struck.  The  great  difficulties  of  provision- 
ing the  army  in  a  hostile  and  for  the  most  part  desolate 
country,  which  had  often  hampered  its  operations,  were 
now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  accompanying  the  army 
along  the  coast  and  carrying  afler  it  supplies  sent  fron. 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  decisive  blow  came,  how 
ever,  earlier  than  Flamininus  had  expected.  Philip,  imp»> 
tient  and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  after  assembling  his 
army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Tempe 
into  Thessaly,  and  encountered  the  army  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 

The  Macedonian  and    Roman    armies — the  latter  of 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of 
Oynotoe-        the  Apolloniates   and   the   Athamanes,  by  the 
^^  Cretans  sent  by   Nabis,  and  especially  by  a 

strong  band  of  Aetolians— contained  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men  ;  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  front  of  Scotussa, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  during  a  gloomy  day  of 
rain,  the  Roman  vanguard  unexpectedly  encountered  that 
of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and  steep  hill  named 
Cynoscephalae,  that  lay  between  the  two  camps.  Driven 
back  into  the  plain,  the  Romans  were  reinforced  from  the 
camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the  excellent  corps  of  Aetolian 
cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced  the  Macedonian  vanguard 
back  upon  and  over  the  height.  But  here  the  Macedonians 
again  found  support  in  their  whole  cavalry  and  the  larger 
portion  of  their  light  infantry  ;  the  Romans,  who  had  ven- 
tured forward  imprudently,  were  pursued  with  great  loss 
almost  to  their  camp,  and  would  have  wholly  taken  to 
flight,  had  not  the  Aetolian  horsemen  prolonged  the  combat 
in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  brought  up  his  rapidly 
arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the  impetuous  cry 
of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy^rmed  soldiers  for 
Ae  battle,  which  neither  general  nor  soldiers  had  expected 
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on  thai  day.  It  wm  important  to  occupy  the  hillt  which 
for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded  of  troopc  The  nght 
wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  arrived 
early  enough  to  form  without  trouble  in  battle  order  oa  Ike 
height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  oonte  up,  when  the  light  trQO|M 
of  the  Maced<Hiian8|  put  to  flight  by  the  l^ona,  mahed  up 
tho  hill.  Philip  quickly  pudied  the  crowd  of  fiigitiveB  peit 
the  phalanx  into  the  middle  diviaion,  and,  without  waitiqg 
till  Nicanor  had  arrived  on  the  left  wing  with  llie  other 
half  of  tihe  phalanx  which  followed  more  alowly,  he  ordered 
the  right  phalanx  to  couch  their  qpears  and  to  cImu^  down 
the  hill  on  the  legiona,  and  the  rearranged  light  inflmlrj 
simultaneously  to  turn  them  and  take  them  in  flank.  Ihe 
attack  of  the  phalanx,  irresistible  on  so  fovourable  ground, 
shattered  the  Roman  infimtry,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Ri^ 
mans  was  completely  beaten.  Kicanor  on  the  other  wing, 
when  he  saw  the  king  give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other 
half  of  the  phalanx  to  advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  move> 
ment  it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks 
were  already  rapidly  following  the  victorious  right  wing 
down  the  hill,  and  were  still  more  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  last  files  were  just  gain- 
ing the  height.  The  right  wing  of  the  Romans  under  Uiese 
circumstances  soon  overcame  the  enemy's  left;  the  ele- 
phants alone,  stationed  upon  this  wing,  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  broken  Macedonian  ranks.  While  a  fearful  slaughter 
was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a  resolute  Roman  ofBcer  col- 
lected twenty  companies,  and  with  these  threw  himself  oo 
the  victorious  Macedonian  wing,  which  had  advanced  so  for 
in  pursuit  of  the  Roman  Icfl  that  the  Roman  right  came  to 
he  in  its  rear.  Against  an  attack  from  behind  tho  phalanx 
was  defenceless,  and  this  movement  ended  the  battle.  From 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to  1S,000, 
partly  prisoners,  partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter,  b^ 
saiise  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  sign  of  surrender,  the  raising  of  the  aarwag, 
TlK^  loss  of  the.  victors  was  slight.     Philip  escaped  to  L* 
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riMa,  and,  afler  burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might 
be  oompromised,  evacuated  Tbessaly  and  returned  homew 
Simultaneously  with  this  great  defeat,  the  Macedonian! 
inffered  other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  thej 
still  occupied ;  in  Caria  the  Bhodian  mercenaries  defeated 
the  Macedonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  tc 
«hut  itself  up  in  Stratonicea ;  the  Corinthian  garrison  was 
defeated  by  Nicostratus  and  his  Achaeans  with  severe  loss, 
and  Leucas  in  Acarnania  was  taken  by  assault  afler  a  heroic 
resistance.  Philip  was  completely  vanquished;  his  last 
allieSy  the  Acamanians,  yielded  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae, 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  die* 

tate  peace ;    they    used    their   power   without 

BiixiMof         abusing  it.     The  empire  of  Alexander  might  be 


annihilated ;  at  a  conference  of  the  allies  this 
proposal  was  actually  brought  forward  by  the  Aetolians. 
Bat  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  save  to 
demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  j&um  the 
Thracians  and  Celts  ?  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — ^a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceived  the 
bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  the  Greek  states,  could 
never  consent  that  the  great  Roman  power  should  carry 
into  execution  the  spiteful  project's  of  the  Aetolian  confed^ 
racy,  even  if  his  Hellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as  much 
won  by  the  polished  and  chivalrous  king  as  his  Romab 
national  feeling  was  offended  by  the  boastings  of  the 
Aetolians,  the  "  victors  of  Cynoscephalae,"  as  they  called 
themselvea.  He  replied  to  the  Aetolians  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that, 
besides,  they  were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  liberty  to 
put  an  end  to  Macedonia  if  they  could.  The  king  was 
treated  with  all  possible  respect,  and,  on  his  declaring  him* 
self  ready  now  to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  made,  ar 
armistice  for  a  considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamini- 
nua  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  thr 
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furnishiiig  of  hostagesy  among  whom  was  the  kiug'a  worn 
Demetrius,— an  armistice  which  PhiUp  greatly  needed  In 
order  to  expel  the  Dardani  out  of  Macedonia. 

The  final  regulation  of  the  eomplkaled  affidn  of 
AMowhh  Greece  was  entrusted  bj  the  senate  toaoom* 
M«<nd<wtoi  mission  of  ten  persons,  the  head  and  aool  of 
irhich  was  Flamininus.  Philip  obtidned  from  it  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Carthage.  He  lost  all  hia  fiir- 
eign  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Greece^  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  while  he  retained  Macedoni* 
proper  undiminished,  with  the  exception  of  some  unim 
portent  tracts  on  the  frontier  and  the  province  of  OrestiS| 
which  was  declared  free— a  stipulation  which  Philip  leli 
very  keenly,  but  which  the  Romans  could  not  avoid  pre- 
^ribing,  for  with  his  known  character  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  him  free  to  dispose  of  subjects  who  had  once  revolted 
from  their  allegiance.  Macedonia  was  further  bound  not 
to  conclude  any  foreign  alliances  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Rome,  and  not  to  send  garrisons  abroad ;  she 
was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of  Macedonia 
against  civilized  states  or  against  any  allies  of  Rome  at  all, 
and  she  was  to  maintain  no  army  exceeding  5,000  men,  no 
elephants,  and  not  more  than  five  decked  ships ;  the  rest 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans.  Lastly,  Philip  en^ 
tered  into  symmachy  with  the  Romans,  which  obliged  him 
to  send  a  contingent  when  requested ;  indeed,  Macedonian 
troops  immediately  afler wards  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
legions.  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contribution  of  1,000  talents 
(£244,000). 

Afber  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete 
political  nullity  and  was  left  m  possession  of 
only  as  much  power  as  was  needfiil  to  guard  th« 
frontier  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  the  Romans  pro 
oeeded  to  dispose  of  the  possessions  ceded  by  the  king 
ITic  Romans,  who  just  at  that  time  were  learning  by  cxperi 
ence  in  Spain  that  transmarine  provinces  were  a  very  dubi* 
ous  gain,  and  who  had  by  no  means  begun  the  war  with  a 
vie^  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  t^»ok  non«  of  the  spoil 
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for  themselves,  and  thus  compelled  their  allies  also  td 
moderation.  They  resolved  to  declare  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  which  had  previously  been  under  Philip,  free ;  and 
Flamininus  was  commissioned  to.  read  the  decree  to  that 
effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Jsthraian 
games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  doubtless  might 
ask  whet'ner  freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being  thus 
bestowed,  and  what  was  the  value  of  freedom  to  a  natiop 
apart  from  union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  great 
and  sincere,  as  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere  in 
ocmferring  the  freedom.* 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  Illy- 
^^^  rian  provinces  eastward  of  Epidamnus,  which 

fell  to  Pleuratus  the  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  ren- 
dered that  state  of  robbers  and  pirates,  which  a  century 
before  had  been  humbled  by  the  Romans  (p.  91),  once  more 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  principalities  in  those 
regions ;  some  districts  in  western  Thessaly,  which  Amy- 
nander  had  occupied  and  was  allowed  to  retain  ;  and  the 
three  islands  of  Faros,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  were 
presented  to  Athens  in  return  for  the  many  hardships  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  still  more  numerous  addresses  of 
thanks  and  courtesies  of  all  sorts.  The  Rhodians,  of  course, 
retained  their  Carian  possessions,  and  the  Pergamenes  re- 
tained A^na.  The  remaining  allies  were  only  indirectly 
rewarded  by  the  accession  of  the  newly  liberated  cities  to 
Tb»  the  several  confederacies.    The  Achaeans  were 

jj^jjj^  tiie  best  treated,  although  they  were  the  latest 
^■*«^  in  joining  the  coalition  against  Philip ;   appa- 

rently for  the  honourable  reason,  that  this  federation  was 
the  best  organized  and  most  respectable  of  all  the  Greek 
states.  All  the  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
dig  and  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequently  Corinth  in 

^•*"'^'°'*        particular,  were  incorporated  with  their  league. 

*  There  are  skill  extant  gold  staters,  with  the  head  of  Flamininus  and 
the  inscription  "7*.  QuinetHui\**  struck  in  Greece  under  the  government 
of  the  liberator  of  the  Hdlenes.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  is  • 
rignificant  compliment. 
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With  the  Aetoliaas  on  tiw  other  hand  the  Bomwi  need 
little  oeremoay ;  they  were  Allowed  to  reeelTe  the  towne  ef 
Phocia  and  Loeris  into  their  symmadijy  bvt  their  ntteifli 
to  extend  it  also  to  Aeamania  and  Theaaalj  were  ift  pnt 
decidedly  rejeoted.  In  part  poetponed,  and  1^  Thrwalim 
oitiee  were  organised  into  Irar  small  independent  oooftd** 
raoies.  The  Bhodian  dty-Jcagne  reaped  the  benefit  of  tta 
liberation  of  Thaaoe,  Lemnosy  and  the  towna  of  Thnwe  and 
A.8ia  Minor, 

The  regnktion  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Greek  atatea,  as  re- 
spected both  their  mutual  relationa  and  their 
wnhbS        internal  oondition,  was  attended  with  diffionlty. 
spttta.  rj^  j^^^^^  urgent  matter  was  the  war  which  had 

been  carried  on  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans  auMse 
550)  in  which  the  duty  of  mediating  necessarily 
fell  to  the  Romans.  But  after  various  attempts 
to  induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give  up  the 
city  of  Argos  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  Philip 
had  surrendered  to  him,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to  Flam^ 
ninus  but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate  petty 
robber^chieftain,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-lcnown  grudge 
of  the  Aetolians  against  the  Romans  and  on  the  advance  of 
Antiochus  into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  re* 
store  Argos.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  all  the  Hel- 
lenes at  a  great  diet  in  Corinth,  and  Flamininus  advanced 
into  the  Peloponnesus  accompanied  by  the  fleet  and  the 
Romano-allied  army,  which  included  a  contingent  sent  by 
Philip  and  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  emigrants  undo* 
Agesipolis,  the  legitimate  king  of  Sparta  (559). 
In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist  immediately  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  ibrce,  no  less  than  50,000 
men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the  other  towns  being 
disr^arded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  once  invested ;  but  the 
desired  result  was  not  attained.  Nabis  had  sent  into  the 
field  a  considerable  army  amounting  to  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  had  confirmed  hit 
rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — by  the  executiou 
#n  maste  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
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whom  he  suspected.  Even  when  he  himself  after  t'ne  first 
successes  of  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  resolved  to  yield 
and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flamininus,  "  the  people/'  that  is  to  say  the 
gang  of  robbers  whom  Nabis  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not 
without  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  afler  the  vio- 
tory,  and  deceived  by  accompanying  lies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  Aetolians 
and  Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, do  that  the  struggle  began  anew.  A  battle  took  place 
in  front  of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  them  ; 
they  were  already  scaled  by  the  Romans,  when  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assailants  to 
retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.     Sparta 

retained  its  independence  and  was  neither  com- 
9f  SMTtaa      pelled  to  receive  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join 

the  Achaean  league;  even  the  existing  mo- 
narchical constitution,  and  Nabis  himself,  were  left  intact. 
On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to  cede  his  foreign  posses- 
sions, Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan  cities,  and  the  whole  coast 
besides ;  to  bind  himself  neither  to  conclude  foreign  alli- 
ances, nor  to  wage  war,  nor  to  keep  any  other  vessels  than 
two  open  boats ;  and  lastly  to  disgorge  all  his  plunder,  to 
give  to  the  Romans  hostages,  and  to  pay  to  them  a  war- 
contribution.  The  towns  on  the  Laconian  coast  were  given 
to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and  this  new  community,  who 
named  themselves  the  ''  fVeo  Laccmians,"  in  contrast  to  th^ 
monarchically  governed  Spartans,  were  directed  to  enter 
the  Achaean  league.  The  emigrants  did  not  receive  back 
their  property,  as  the  district  assigned  to  them  was  regarded 
as  a  compensation  for  it ;  it  was  stipulated  on  the  other 
hand,  tluit  their  wives  and  children  should  not  be  detained 
in  Sparta  against  their  will.  The  Achaeans,  although  by 
this  arrangement  they  gained  the  accession  of  the  fre€ 
Laconians  as  well  as  Argos,  were  yet  far  from  content, 
they  had  expected  that  the  dreaded  and  hated  Nabis  would 
be  superseded,  that  the  emigrants  would  be  brought  back, 
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and  taat  the  AchaMU  aymmftehy  would  be  extended  to  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  Unprejudiced  perscms,  however,  will 
not  fiiil  to  see  that  Fkmininns  managed  theae  diflSeult  aflkiis 
as  fairly  and  justly  es  it  was  possible  to  man^jEO  them 
where  two  politioal  parties,  both  diai^geable  with  un&iineaa 
and  injustice,  stood  opposed  to  each  other*  With  the  old 
and  deep  hostility  subsisting  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans,  the  incorporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Achaean 
league  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  Sparta  under 
the  Achaean  yoke,  a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than 
to  prudence.  The  restitution  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  government  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  twenty  years,  would  only  have  substituted  one 
reign  of  terror  for  another ;  the  plan  adopted  by  Flamini* 
nus  was  the  right  one,  just  because  it  failed  to  satisly  dther 
of  the  extreme  parties.  At  length  thorough  provision 
appeared  to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery 
by  sea  and  land  should  cease,  and  that  the  government 
there,  such  as  it  was,  should  prove  troublesome  only  to  its 
own  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  Flamininus,  who  knew 
Nabis  and  could  not  but  be  aware  how  desirable  it  was  that 
he  should  personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to  take  such  a 
step  from  the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the  matter  and 
not  to  mar  the  fair  impression  of  his  successes  by  compli 
cations  that  might  be  prolonged  beyond  all  calculation  ;  1; 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  he  sought  to  preserve  Sparta  hs 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achaean  confederacy  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  former  objection  relates  to  a 
point  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  to  the  latter  view, 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  Romans  condescended  to 
fear  the  Achaeans. 

Peace  was  thus  established,  externally  at  least,  among 
the  petty  Greek  states.     But  the  internal  conf> 
lation^iT"*     dition  of  the  several  communities  also  lumished 
^*'*****  employment  to  the  Roman  arbiter.     The  Boeo- 

tians openly  displayed  their  Macedonian  tendencies,  even 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  from  Greece ;  al 
though  Flamininus  had  at  thuir  request  allowed  the  Boeo 
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lians  who  were  in  the  service  of  Philip  to  return  home 
Brachyllas,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  Macedonia,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and 
Flamininus  was  otherwise  irritated  in  every  way.  He  bore 
it  with  unparalleled  patience ;  but  the  Boeotians  friendly  to 
Rome,  who  knew  what  awaited  them  afler  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  determined  to  put  Brachyllas  to  death,  and 
Flamininus,  whose  permission  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
ask,  at  least  did  not  forbid  them.  Brachyllas  was  accord- 
ingly killed ;  upon  which  the  Boeotians  were  not  content 
with  prosecuting  the  murderers,  but  lay  in  wait  for  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  passing  singly  or  in  small  parties  through 
their  territories,  and  killed  about  500  of  them.  This  was 
too  much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  them  a 
fine  of  a  talent  for  ev^  ry  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  not 
pay  it,  he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Coronea 
(558).  Now  they  betook  themselves  to  en- 
treaty ;  Flamininus  in  reality  desisted  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Achaeans  and  Athenians,  exacting  but  a 
very  moderate  fine  from  those  who  were  guilty  ;  and  al- 
though the  Macedonian  party  remained  continuously  at  the 
helm  in  the  petty  province,  the  Romans  met  their  puerile 
opposition  simply  with  the  forbearance  of  superior  power. 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  Flamininus  contented  himself  with 
exerting  his  influence,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  vio- 
lence, over  the  internal  affairs  especially  of  the  newly-freed 
oommunities ;  with  placing  the  councils  and  courts  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  brkiging  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party  to  the  helm ;  and  with  attaching  as  much  as 
possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Roman  interest, 
by  adding  everything,  which  in  each  community  should 
have  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Romans,  to  the  common 
property  of  the  city  concerned.  The  work  was  finished  in 
the  spring  of  560 ;  Flamininus  once  more  as- 
sembled the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  com  muni* 
ties  at  Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderat€ 
use  of  tihe  freedom  conferred  on  them,  and  requested  as  the 
only  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Romans,  that  the} 
VoT.  IT.— 13* 
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far  the  kioglom  of  Ada  the  ^adem  of  the  Sdeodiae 
had  been  worn  nnoe  581  by  king  Antiocbis  the 
Antgcbiw  Third,  the  great-great<grandaon  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  He  had,  like  Philip,  began  to 
reign  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  displayed  suflSdent 
energy  and  enterprise,  especially  in  his  iSirst  campaigoa  lo 
the  East,  to  warrant  his  being  without  ludicroua  impro- 
priety addressed  in  courtly  style  as  '^  the  Great."  ile  had 
succeeded — more,  however,  through  the  negligence  of  hu^ 
opponents  and  of  the  Egyptian  Philopator  in  particular 
than  through  any  ability  of  his  own — in  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  reuniting  with 
his  crown  first  the  eastern  satrapies  of  Media  and  Par- 
thyene,  and  then  the  separate  state  which  Achaeus  had 
founded  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor.  A  first 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Egyptians  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
loss  of  which  he  sorely  felt,  had,  in  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  the  Trasimene  lake,  met  with  a  bloody  repulse  from 
Philopator  at  Raphia ;  and  Antiochus  had  taken  good  care 
not  to  resume  the  contest  with  Egypt,  so  long  as  a  raan-^ 
even  though  he  were  but  an  indolent  one— occupied  the 
Egyptian  throne.  But,  afler  Philopator's  death 
(549),  the  right  moment  for  crushing  Egypt  ap* 
peared  to  have  arrived  ;  with  that  .view  Antiochus  entered 
into  concert  with  Philip,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon 
Coele^yria,  while  Philip  attacked  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
When  the  Romans  interposed  in  that  quarter,  it  seemed  foT 
t  moment  as  if  Antiochus  would  make  common  cause  witi 
Philip  against  them — the  course  dictated  by  the  position  of 
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affair 8y  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  not  iar 
seeing  enough  to  repel  at  once  with  all  his  energy  any  inter 
ference  whatever  by  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  the  East| 
Antiochus  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by  the  Romans  (which 
might  easily  be  foreseen),  iu  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  he  had  previously  been  willing  to  share 
with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  inti* 
mate  relations  of  Rome  with  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means  intended  to  be  in 
reality,  what  it  w^  in  name,  his  '^  guardian ; "  firmly 
resolved  to  give  itself  no  concern  about  Asiatic  affairs  ex- 
cept in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hellespont,  it  allowed  the  great  king  to  take  his  course. 
He  himself  did  not  probably  contemplate  in  earnest  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  proper — which  was  more  easily  talked 
of  than  achieved — but  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Egypt  one  after  another,  and  at 
OQoe  attacked  those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine.  The  great  victory,  which  he  gained  in  556 
over  the  Egyptian  general  Scopas  at  Mount 
Panium  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  gave  him 
complete  possession  of  that  region  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  proper,  but  so  terrified  the  Egyptian  guardians  of 
the  young  king  that,  to  prevent  Antiochus  from  invading 
Egypt,  they  submitted  to  a  peace  and  sealed  it  by  the  be- 
trothal of  their  ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus. When  he  had  thus  achieved  his  first  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  followmg  year,  that  of  the  battle  of  Cync»- 
■cephalae,  with  a  strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100  open 
vessels  to  Asia  Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  districts 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor — it  is  probable  that  tne  Egyptian  gov- 
smment  had  ceded  these  districts,  which  were  actually  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  to  Antiochus  under  the  peace,  and  had 
renounced  their  foreign  possessions  generally  in  Antiochus' 
fiivoui  —and  to  recover  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  whoU 
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to  his  empire.    At  the  same  time  a  strong  Syrian  land-annj 
ussemblcd  in  Sardes. 

This  enterprise  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Bomani 
Difflcnities  who  fi'om  the  first  had  demanded  that  Philip 
whh Borne,  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Asia  Minor 
and  should  leave  to  the  Rhodians  and  Pergamenes  thdr 
territory  and  to  the  free  dties  their  former  constitution  un- 
impaired, and  who  had  now  to  witness  Antioohus  taking 
possession  of  them  in  Philip's  place.  Attains  and  the  Rho» 
dians  found  themselves  now  directly  threatened  by  Antio- 
chus  with  precisely  the  same  danger  as  had  drivoi  them  a 
few  years  before  into  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  they  natu 
rally  sought  to  involve  the  Romans  in  this  war  as  well  as  in 
that  which  had  just  terminated.  Already  in 
555-6  Attalus  had  requested  from  the  Romans 
military  aid  against  Antiochus,  who  had  occupied  his  terri- 
tory while  the  troops  of  Attalus  were  employed  in  the  Ro- 
man war.  The  more  energetic  Rhodians  even  declared  to 
king  Antiochus,  when  in  the  spring  of  557  his 
fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
they  would  regard  its  passing  beyond  the  Chelidonian 
islands  (off  the  Lycian  coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
when  Antiochus  did  not  regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened 
by  the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
sC'Cphalae,  had  immediately  begun  the  war  and  had  actually 
protected  against  the  king  the  most  important  of  the  Carian 
cities,  Caunus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus,  and  the  island 
of  Samos.  Most  of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted  to 
Antiochus,  but  some  of  them,  more  especially  the  impor 
tant  cities  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Lampsacua 
had,  on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  Philip,  likewise  taken 
oourage  to  resist  the  Syrian ;  and  their  urgent  entreaties 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  Rhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Antiochus,  so  far  as  he  was 
St  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  his 
empire  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make 
conquests  on  his  own  behalf  in  Europe  and,  if  not  to  see* 
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at  any  rate  to  risk  on  that  account  a  war  with  Rome.  Th^ 
Romans  had  thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that  request 
of  their  allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia ;  but  they 
ahowed  little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only  delayed 
as  long  as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to  Attalu9 
nothing  but  the  protection  of  diplomacy  (which,  so  far, 
proved  in  the  first  instance  effective) ;  but  even  after  their 
victory,  while  they  doubtless  spoke  as  though  the  cities 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought 
not  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  Antiochus,  and  while  the 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  Abydus,  Cius,  and  Myrina, 
figured  in  Roman  documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest 
step  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  allowed  king  Antiochus  to  em* 
ploy  the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  Uie  withdraw- 
al of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  to  introduce  his  own.  Ir. 
fact,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  his  landing  in 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  558  and  invading  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  occupied  Sestus 
and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Thracian  barbarians  and  the  restoration  of  the 
destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  chief 
stronghold  and  as  the  capital  of  the  newly  instituted  sa- 
trapy of  Thrace.  Flamininus  indeed,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to  the  king  at  Lysi- 
machia envoys,  who  talked  of  the  inte.grity  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  but  notli- 
ing  came  of  it.  The  king  talked  in  reply  of  his  undoubted 
legal  title  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  conquered 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  explained  that  he  was  employed 
not  in  making  territorial  acquisitions  but  only  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  declined  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans  in  his  disputes  with  the  cities 
subject  to  him  in  Asia  Minor.  With  justice  he  was  enabled 
to  add  that  peace  had  already  been  concluded  with  Egypt 
and  that  the  Romans  \^ere  thus  deprived  of  any  formal  pre- 
text for  interfering.*    The  sudden  return  of  the  king  to 

*  Tbs  daiiiute  testimon?  of  Ilieronjmafl,  who  places  the  beti'Oihi^ 
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Asia  occasioned  bj  a  fiiUe  report  of  the  death  of  tbe  young 
kiug  of  Egypt,  anl  the  projecta  which  it  anggeated  of  a 
landing  in  Cyprus  or  even  at  Alexandria,  led  to  the  break* 
iog  off  of  the  conferencea  without  coming  to  any  oonoluaioni 
still  leaa  producing  any  reaoit.  In  the  fidlowing 
year,  559,  Antiochus  returned  to  Lyaimadiia 
with  his  fleet  and  army  reinforced,  and  employed  himaelf  in 
organizing  the  new  satrapy  which  he  destined  for  hia  sod 
Seleucus.  Hannibal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Oar^ 
thage,  came  to  him  at  Epheaus ;  and  the  nngalarly  honour- 
able reception  accorded  to  the  exile  waa  equivident  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Rome.  Nevertheleaa  Fhunininua 
in  the  apring  of  560  withdrew  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  from  Greece.  This  waa  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstancea  at  leaat  a  miachievoua  error,  If  not  % 
criminal  acting  in  oppoaition  to  hia  own  better  knowledge; 
for  we  cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  Flaroininus,  in  order  to 
carry  home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having 
wholly  terminated  the  war  and  liberated  Hellas,  contented 
himself  with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  moment  the 
smouldering  embers  of  revolt  and  war.  The  Roman  states- 
man might  perhaps  be  right,  when  he  pronounced  any 
attempt  to  bring  Greece  directly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  any  intervention  of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic 
affiurs,  to  be  a  political  blunder;  but  the  opposition  fer- 
menting in  Greece,  the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic  king, 
the  residence,  at  the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Romans  who  had  already  raised  the  West  in 
arms  against  Rome — all  these  were  clear  signs  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenic 
East,  which  would  necessarily  seek  at  least  to  tranafer 
Greece  from  the  clientship  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  atatea 

of  the  Syrian  princes  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in 
656,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hints  in  Lit.  xzxiiL  40  and 

Appian.  8^,  8,  and  with  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  in 
661,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mterference  of  the  Ri^ 
mans  in  tlie  affldrs  of  Ei^ypt  was  in  this  oaae  formally  nncaHad 

Cor. 
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opposed  to  Rome,  and,  if  this  object  should  be  attained, 
would  immediately  extend  the  circle  of  its  operations.  It 
is  plain  that  Rome  could  not  allow  this  to  take  place. 
When  Flamininus,  ignoring  all  these  sure  indications  of  war, 
withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Greece,  and  yet  at  the  sama 
time  made  demands  on  the  king  of  Asia  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  employing  his  army  to  support,  he  overdid  his 
part  in  words  as  much  as  he  fell  short  in  action,  and  forgot 
his  duty  as  a  general  and  as  a  citizen  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  personal  vanity — a  vanity  which  wished  to  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  conferred  peace  on  Rome  and  freedom  on 
the  Greeks  of  both  continents. 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  strength 
Pj^^j^         ening  his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with 
J^j^  his   neighbours  before   beginning  the  war — m 

*»wMr  which  he  was  the  more  resolved  to  engage,  tno 

more  the  enemy  appeared  to  procrastmate.  He 
now  (561)  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  pre- 
viously betrothed,  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt. 
That  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  restore  the  provinces 
wrested  from  his  son-in-law,  was  afterwards  affirmed  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  but  probably  without  warrant ;  at  any  rate 
the  land  remained  actually  attached  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.* 
_  He  offered  to  restore  to  Eumenes,  who  had  in 

557  succeeded  his  &ther  Attalus  on  the  throne 
of  Pergamus,  the  towns  taken  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would  abandon 
the  Roman  alliance.  In  like  manner  he  bestowed  a  daugh- 
ter on  Arlarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  gained  the  Gala^^ 
tians  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by  arms  the  Pisidians 

*  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polybius  (xzyiiL  1),  which  the 
Mqod  of  the  hktory  of  Judaea  completely  coDfirms;  EoBebius  (p.  117, 
JM^  is  nktaken  in  making  Philometor  niler  of  Syria.  We  certainly 
find  that  abont  667  farmors  of  the  Syrian  taxes  made  their 
payments  at  Alexandria  (Joseph,  zii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  doubtlcsi 
look  place  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  soTcrcignty,  simply  be> 
eanse  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra  constituted  a  charge  on  those  revenues , 
tod  from  this  very  circumstance  probably  arose  the  snbsequent  dispute 
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who  were  constantly  in  revolt^  and  other  small  tribes.  £x 
tensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Bycantines;  respect* 
ing  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
concede  the  independence  of  the  old  free  cities  such  as 
Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  would  be  content  in  the  case  of 
the  others  with  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  his  supremacy ; 
ke  even  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitration  of  the  Rhodians.  In  European  Greece 
he  could  safely  count  on  the  Aetolians,  and  he  hoped  to 
induce  Philip  again  to  talce  up  arms.  In  fact^  a  plan  of 
Hannibal  obtained  the  royal  approval,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  Antiochus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a 
land  army  of  10,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  and  was  to 
employ  them  in  kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Car* 
thage,  and  then  a  second  Hannibalic  war  in  Italy ;  Tyrian 
emissaries  proceeded  to  Carth^e  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  there  (p.  241).  Finally,  good  results  were 
anticipated  from  the  Spanish  insurrection,  which,  at  the  time 
when  Hannibal  left  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (p.  250). 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  far  and  wide 
Aetoiian  against  Rome,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
J^^^®*  the  Hellenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who, 
™»«*  while  they  were  of  least  moment,  took  the  most 

important  steps  and  acted  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The 
exasperated  and  arrogant  Aetolians  began  by  degrees  to 
persuade  themselves  that  Philip  had  been  vanquished  by 
them  and  not  by  the  Romans,  and  could  not  even  wait  till 
Antiochus  should  advance  into  Greece.  Their  policy  is 
briefly  expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  strategus  gave 
soon  afterwards  to  Flamininus,  when  he  requested  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Rome :  that  he  would 
Miver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  Aetoiian  army  should 
encamp  by  the  Tiber.  The  Aetolians  acted  as  the  agents 
of  the  Syrian  'iing  in  Greece  and  deceived  both  parties,  by 
representing  to  the  king  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true  deliverer,  and 
by  telling  those  in  Greece  who  were  disposed  to  listen  tc 
them  that  tihe  landing  of  the  king  was  nearer  than  it  was  ir 
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reality.  Thus  they  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the  fool 
ish  obstinacy  of  Nabis  to  break  the  peace  and  to  rekindle  ir. 
Greece  the  flame  of  war  two  years  after  Flarnininud's  de^ 
parture,  in  the  spring  of  562 ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  missed  their  aim.  Nabis  attacked  Gythiuni| 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  free  Laconians  that  by  the  last  treaty 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  took  it ;  but 
the  experienced  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  Philopoemen,  dc^ 
feated  him  at  the  Barbosthenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant 
brought  back  barely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  to  his  capital, 
in  which  Philopoemen  shut  him  up.  As  such  a  commenoe^ 
ment  was  no  sufficient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come 
to  Europe,  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
Sparta,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  impor- 
tant towns  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.  In  t!ie  first 
place  they  thought  to  become  masters  of  Sparta,  by  arrang- 
ing that  the  Aetolian  Alexamenus  should  march  with  1,000 
men  into  the  town  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  contingent 
in  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  should  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  away  with  Nabis  and  of  occupying  the  town. 
This  was  done,  and  Nabis  was  killed  at  a  review  of  the 
troops;  but,  when  the  Aetolians  dispersed  to  plunder  the 
town,  the  Lacedaemonians  found  time  to  rally  and  slew 
them  to  a  man.  The  city  was  then  induced  by  Philopoe- 
men to  join  the  Achaean  league.  This  laudable  project  of 
the  Aetolians  had  thus  not  only  deservedly  failed,  but  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  It  fared 
little  better  with  them  at  Chalcis,  for  the  Roman  party 
there  called  in  the  citizens  of  Eretria  and  Carystus  in 
Euboea,  who  were  favourable  to  Rome,  to  render  season- 
able aid  against  the  Aetolians  and  the  Chalcidian  exiles. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  was  success- 
ful, for  the  Magnetes  to  whom  the  city  had  been  assigned 
were,  not  without  reason,  apprehensive  that  it  had  been 
promised  by  the  Romans  to  Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  for 
his  aid  against  Antiochus ;  several  squadrons  of  Aetoliiao 
horse  moreover  managed  to  steal  into  the  town  under  th< 
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pretext  of  esoorting  Eurylodius,  the  recalled  heed  of  the 
opposition  to  Rome.  Thus  the  Magnetee  pawed  over 
partly  of  their  own  accord,  partly  by  compuiaioiiv  lb  Uw 
aide  of  the  Aetoliaaa,  and  the  latter  did  not  &il  to  make 
good  use  of  the  fiict  at  the  court  of  the  Sdencid, 

Antiochus  took  hia  resolution.  A  rapture  with  Romc^ 
ii,_^^  ^  in  spite  of  endeavours  to  poatpooe  it  by  the 
tfo^^^  diplomatic  expedient  of  embaaaiea^  oouM  no 
theBomaaa.  longer  bc  avoided.  Aa  early  aa  the  spring  of 
561  Flamininua,  who  continued  to  have  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  senate  aa  to  Eastern  afBdrs,  had  ex* 
pressed  the  Roman  ultimatum  to  the  envoys  of  the  king, 
Menippus  and  Hegesianaz ;  vis.,  that  he  should  either  ever 
cuate  Europe  and  dispose  of  Asia  at  his  pleasure,  or  retain 
Thrace  and  submit  to  the  Roman  protectorate  over  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  Troas.  These  demands  had 
been  again  discussed  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  stronghold  and 
head-quarters  of  the  king  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring  of 
562,  between  Antiochus  and  the  envoys  of  the 
senate,  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Publius  Villius ; 
and  they  had  separated  with  the  conviction  on  both  sides 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  no  longer  possible^  Thence- 
forth war  was  resolved  on  in  Rome.  In  that  very  summer 
of  562  a  Roman  fleet  of  30  sail,  with  3,000 
soldiers  on  board,  under  Aulus  Atilius  Serranus 
appeared  off  Gythium,  where  their  arrival  accelerated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achaeans  and  Spar- 
tans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  any  attempts  at  a 
landing ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in  Greece  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  the  spring  of  562  Flamininus,  by  direction  of  the 
senate,  had  visited  Greece  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  counteract  as  &r  as  possible  the  evil 
effects  of  the  ill-timed  evacuation  of  the  country.  The 
Aetolians  had  already  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  declare 
war  in  their  diet  against  Rome.  But  Flamininus  succeeded 
m  preserving  Chalcis  to  the  Romans  by  throwing  into  it  a 
garrison  of  500  Achaeans  and  500  Pergamened,     He  made 
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an  attempt  also  to  recover  Demetrius ;  and  the  Magnetei 
wavered.  Though  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Antio- 
chus  had  proposed  to  subdue  before  beginning  the  great 
war,  still  held  out,  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  landing, 
unless  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Romans  recover  all  the 
advantages  which  they  had  surrendered  two  years  before  by 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  from  Greece.  He  collected  the 
vessels  and  troops  which  were  at  hand — ^he  had  but  40 
decked  vessels  and  10,000  infantry,  along  with  500  horse 
and  6  elephants — and  started  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
for  Greece,  where  he  landed  in  the  autumn  of 
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562  at  Pteleum  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  im 
mediately  occupied  the  adjoining   Demetrias.     About  the 
same  time  a  Roman  army  of  nearly  25,000  men  under  the 
praetor  Marcus  Baebius  landed  at  ApoHonia.    The  war  was 
thus  be^un  on  both  sides. 

Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  com* 
Attitadeof  prehensively  planned  coalition  against  Rome, 
Dowerlr*'  of  which  Antiochus  came  forward  as  the  head, 
JjS^KJ.  might  be  realized.  As  to  the  plan,  first  of  all, 
nibai.  Qf  stirring  up  enemies  to  the  Romans  in  Car- 

thage and-  Italy,  it  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  at  the  court  of 
Ephesus,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to  have  projected  his 
noble  and  lofby  schemes  for  the  behoof  of  people  narrow- 
minded  and  mean.  Nothing  was  done  towards  their  execu- 
tion, except  that  some  Carthaginian  patriots  were  compro- 
mised ;  no  choice  was  lefl  to  the  Carthaginians  but  to  show 
unconditional  submission  to  Rome.  The  camarilla  would 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  Hannibal — he  was  too  inconven- 
iently great  for  court  cabals ;  and,  afler  having  tried  all 
sorts  of  absurd  expedients — such  as  accusing  the  general, 
with  whose  name  the  Romans  frightened  their  children,  of 
concert  with  the  Roman  envoys — they  succeeded  in  por- 
suading  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  like  all  insignificant  mon- 
archs  plumed  himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and  was 
influenced  by  nothing  so  easily  as  by  the  fear  of  being 
ruled,  into  the  wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  him 
self  to  be  thrown  mt<:  the  shade  bv  so  iiluatriouB  a  man 
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Accordingly  it  was  in  aolenm  oomioil  remirti  that  Um 
Phoenioian  should  be  employed  in  future  only  fer  eabcrdi* 
nat«  enterprises  and  for  giving  advioe— witk  ikm  wsryitina^ 
of  course,  that  that  advice  should  never  be  IbDovedL  Hac 
aibal  revenged  himself  on  the  mob  of  ooortien  bjaoospting 
every  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  all. 

In  Asia  GappadociA  adhered  to  the  great  king ;  Prusiai 
Bi«i«f  of  of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  aa  osual,  tkm 
Alfa  Minor.    ^.^^  ^  ^  stronger.    King  Ettaaenea  remaiiied 

fiiithful  to  the  old  policy  of  hia  house,  wkioki  waa  now  at 
length  to  yield  to  him  its  true  firuit  He  had  not  only  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  ofiers  of  Antioohua,  but  had  oonstandy 
urged  the  Romans  to  a  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  tkm 
aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  The  Bhodians  and  By* 
zantincs  likewise  joined  their  old  alliesL  Egypt  too  took 
the  side  of  Rome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  and  men  ; 
which,  however,  the  Romans  did  not  accept. 

In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position 
„  ,  .  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  would  Uke  up.  True 
policy  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  him,  not- 
withstanding all  the  injuries  or  short-comings  of  the  past,  to 
unite  with  Antiochus.  But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced 
not  by  such  considerations,  but  by  his  likings  and  dislik 
ings;  and  his  hatred  was  naturally  directed  much  more 
against  the  faithless  ally,  who  had  lefl  him  to  contend  alone 
with  the  common  enemy,  had  sought  merely  to  seize  hia 
own  share  in  the  spoil,  and  had  become  a  burdensome 
neighbour  to  him  in  Thrace,  than  against  the  conqueror, 
who  had  treated  him  respectfully  and  honourably.  Antics 
chus  had,  moreover,  given  deep  offence  to  the  hot  temper  of 
Philip  by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pretenders  to  the  Maoe> 
donian  crown,  and  by  the  ostentatious  burial  of  the  Maoe- 
douian  bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephalae.  Philip  therefore 
placed  his  whole  force  with  cordial  zeal  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  power  of  Greece,  the  Achaean  league,  ad* 
The  toner  heied  no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  alii* 
QmksutBt.    ^n^  ^ji^  Rome.    Of  the  smaLer  powers,  tht 
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Thessalians  and  the  Athenians  held  by  Rome ;  among  the 
latter  an  Achaean  garrison  introduced  by  Flaniiiiinus  into 
the  citadel  brought  the  patriotic  party,  which  was  somewhat 
numerous,  to  reason.  The  Epirots  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  both  parties.  Thiffl| 
in  addition  to  the  Aetolians  and  the  Magnetes  who  were 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Perrhaebiana, 
Antioehus  was  supported  only  by  Amynauder,  the  weak 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  foolish  designs  on  the  Macedonian  crown  ;  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, among  whom  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  still  at 
the  helm  ;  and  by  the  El  cans  and  Messenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the 
Aetolians  against  the  Achaeans.  This  was  indeed  a  hopeful 
beginning ;  and  the  title  of  comniandor-iu-chief  with  abso- 
lute power,  which  the  Aetolians  decreed  to  the  great  king, 
seemed  insult  added  to  injury.  There  had  been,  as  usual, 
deception  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of 
Asia,  the  king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as 
an  ordinary  consiilor  army ;  and  instead  of  the  open  arms 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  one  or  two  bands  of  klephts  and 
some  dissolute  bodies  of  citizens  fraternized  with  the  king. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antioehus  anticipated  the 
Antiodnw  Romans  in  Greece  proper.  Chalcis  was  gar* 
In  Oreeoa.  risoned  by  the  Greek  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
refused  the  first  summons ;  but  the  fortress  surrendered 
when  Antioehus  advanced  with  all  his  force  ;  and  a  Roman 
divisicm,  which  arrived  too  late  to  occupy  it,  was  annihi- 
lated by  Antioehus  at  Delium.  Euboea  was  thus  lost  to 
die  Romans.  Antioehus  also  made  an  attempt  in  winU'r,  i>i 
concert  with  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians,  to  gain  Thes- 
aaly ;  Thermopylae  was  occupied,  Pherae  and  other  towns 
were  taken,  but  Appius  Claudius  came  up  with  2,000  men 
from  ApoUonia,  relieved  Larisa,  and  took  up  his  position 
there.  Antioehus,  tired  of  the  winter  campaign,  preferred 
to  return  to  his  pleasant  quarters  at  Chalcis,  where  the  time 
was  spent  merrUjr,  and  the  kiog  even,  in  spite  of  his  fif^.y 
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years  and  his  warlike  schemes,  married  a  fair  Chaloidian« 
._  So  the  winter  of  56^^-3  passed,  without  Antioi 
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chus  doing  much  more  than  e^tnding  letters 
hither  and  thither  through  Greece :  he  waged  war— a 
Roman  officer  remarked — by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  ^3  the  Roman  staff  arrived 
in.  at    Apollonia.      llie    commander-in-chief   waa 

UmRomaiiB.  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  but  an  able  general  feared  both  by  his  soldiers  and 
by  the  enemy  ;  the  admiral  was  Gains  Livius  ;  and  among 
the  military  tribunes  were  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  con- 
queror of  Spain,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  after 
the  old  Roman  wont  did  not  disdain,  although  they  had 
been  consuls,  to  re-enter  the  army  as  simple  commanders 
of  legions.  They  brought  with  them  reinforcements  in 
ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry  and  Libyan  ele- 
phants sent  by  Massinissa,  and  the  permission  of  the  senate 
to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of  5,000  from  the 
extra-Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman 
forces  were  raised  to  about  40,000  men.  The  king,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  the  Aetolians  and  had 
thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  to  Acarnania,  on  learn 
mg  the  arrival  of  Glabrio,  returned  to  his  head-quarters  to 
begin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  through  his  own  incon- 
ceivable negligence  and  that  of  his  lieutenants  in  Asia  no 
reinforcements  reached  him,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
weak  army — now  further  decimated  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion in  its  dissolute  winter^quarters — with  which  he  had 
landed  at  Pteleum  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Aetolians  too,  who  had  professed  to  send  such  enor- 
mous numbers  into  the  field,  now,  when  their  support  waa 
of  moment,  brought  to  their  commander-in-chief  no  more 
than  4,000  men.  The  Roman  troops  had  already  begun 
operations  m  Thessaly,  where  the  vanguard  in  concert  with 
the  Macedonian  army  orove  the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out 
of  the  Thessalian  townc  «ind  occupied  the  territory  of  th< 
Athamanes.  The  consul  witn  the  main  army  followed ;  the 
whole  force  of  the  Romans  assembled  at 
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Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuat- 

Baiiie  at  *°^  ^^®  ^®^^  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect 
'ijw™©-  superior,  Antiochus  resolved  to  entrench  him- 
self at  Thermopylae,  which  he  had  occupied, 
and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great  army  from  Asia. 
Tie  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the  principal  pass,  and 
commanded  the  Aetolians  to  occupy  the  mountain-path,  by 
which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in  turning  the  Spar^ 
tans.  But  only  half  of  the  Aetolian  contingent  thought  fit 
to  comply  with  this  command  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  2,000  men  threw  themselves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Heraclea,  where  they  took  no  other  part  in  the 
battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its  progress  to  sur- 
prise and  plunder  the  Roman  camp.  Even  the  Aetolians 
posted  on  the  heights  discharged  their  duty  of  watching 
with  remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on  the  Calii* 
dromus  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  and  the 
Asiatic  phalanx,  which  the  consul  had  meanwhile  assailed  in 
front,  dispersed,  when  the  Romans  hastening  down  the 
mountain  fell  upon  its  flank.  As  Antiochus  had  made  no 
provision  for  any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the 
army  was  destroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
during  its  flight;  with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached 
Demetrias,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with 
500  men.  He  embarked  in  haste  for  Ephesus;  Europe 
was  lost  to  him  all  but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even 
the  fortresses  could  be  no  longer  defended.  Chalcis  surren- 
Oraeoeocoii-  ^^^ed  to  the  Romans,  and  Demetrias  to  Philip, 
|N«db7tb6      who  received   permission — ^as  a  compensation 

Romaiui.  ^ 

for  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  and 
then  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  communities  that  had  gone  over  to  Antio- 
chus in  Thessaly  proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  border- 
ing on  Aetolia,  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia.  All 
the  Greeks  that  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Antiochus 
hastened  to  make  their  peace ;  the  Epirot?  humbly  besought 
pardon  for  their  ambiguous  coDduct,  the  Boeotians  surren- 
Vol.  11—14 
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dered  at  diMretion,  the  Eleuw  md  MeiMiiiaiM^  As  httai 
after  a^me  atomgg^  aabmitted  to  the  AdiaeaM.  The  pi»^ 
diction  of  Hannibal  to  the  king  waa  falfilled,  that  nod«pfl» 
denoe  at  all  oonid  be  plaoed  upon  die  Ghreek%  who  wonU 
p^T*— **  aubmit  to  an  j  oonqneror.  Etmi  the  AetoUaHb 
»rtbr  A««o>    when  their  ocnrpa  abut  np  in  Heradea  had  heaa 

compelled  after  obatinate  reriatanee  to  eiyHiiliti^ 
atteoiptad  to  make  their  peace  with  die  aorel j  provokad 
Romana ;  but  the  atringent  demanda  of  die  Bonian  ooMML 
and  a  cooaignment  of  asoaey  aoaaenably  arriThig  MiP. 
Antiochna,  emboldened  them  onee  more  to  bteak  off  dM 
negotiadona  and  to  auatain  for  two  whole  montha  a  aiege  !■ 
Naupactua.  The  town  waa  already  rednoed  to  eitremMei^ 
and  ita  capture  or  capituladon  could  not  haTO  been  long 
delayed,  when  Flamininua,  cooatandy  atriiiag  to  aaire 
every  Hellenic  community  from  the  worst  conaequencea  of 
its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his  ruder  colleaguea, 
interposed  and  arranged  in  the  first  instance  an  armistice  on 
tolerable  terms.  This  terminated,  at  least  for  the  moment^ 
all  resistance  in  Greece. 

A  more  serious  war  was  impending  in  Asia — a  war 
Maritfane  ^bich  appeared  of  a  very  hazardoua  character  on 
Jj^*jd^  account  not  so  much  of  the  enemy  as  of  the 
htmSSg     great  distance  and  the  insecurity  of  the  com* 

munications  with  home,  while  yet,  owing  to  the 
shortsighted  obstinacy  of  Antiochus,  the  struggle  could  not 
well  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  in  his  own  country.  The  first  object  was  to  secure 
the  sea.  The  Roman  fleet,  which  during  the  campaign  in 
Greeoe  was  charged  with  the  task  of  interrupting  the  com- 
munication between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
bad  been  successful  about  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther« 
mopylae  in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic  transport  fleet  near 
Androe,  wa  thenceforth  employed  in  making  preparationa 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to  Asia  next  year  and  firat 
of  all  in  driving  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the  A^;ean  Sea. 
It  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cyaaus  on  the  aonthem  ahore  of  the 
tongue  of  land  that  pn^eota   from  Ionia  towarda  China  j 
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thither  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded  in  search  of  it,  consisting 
of  75  Roman,  24  Pergaroene,  and  6  Carthaginian,  decked 
Tcesels-  under  the  command  of  Gaiua  Liviua.  The  Syrian 
admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  emigrant,  had  only  70 
dedced  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as  the  Roman  fleet  still 
expected  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  and  as  Polyxenidas  relied  on 
the  superior  seawortiuness  of  his  vessels,  those  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  particular,  he  immediately  accepted  battle.  At  the 
outaet  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in  sinking  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  but,  when  they  came  to  grapple,  Roman 
valonr  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  swiflness 
of  their  rowing  and  sailing  that  the  enemy  lost  no  more 
than  23  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the  Roman  fleet  was 
joined  by  25  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly  decbive.  The 
enemy's  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesus,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  a  second 
battle,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allies  broke  up  for  the 
winter ;  the  Roman  ships  of  war  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus. 

Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  Romans  sought  to  gaiu  over 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  Smyrna,  which  had  perseveringly 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession  of  it, 
received  the  Romans  with  open  arms,  and  the  Roman  party 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Samos,  Chios,  Erythrae,  Clazome- 
nae,  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  other  places.  Antiochus  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing 
to  Asia,  and  with  that  view  he  made  zealous  naval  prepara- 
tions—employing Polyxenidas  to  fit  out  and  augment  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  to  equip  a  new 
fleet  in  Lycia,  Syiia,  and  Phoenicia;  while  he  further  coK 
lecfeed  in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land  army  from  all  regions 
of  his  extensive  empire.  Early  next  year  (564) 
the  Roman  fleet  resumed  its  operations.  Gaiun 
Livltn  left  the  Rhodian  fleet — which  had  appeared  in  good 
time  tnia  year,  numbering  86  sail — to  observe  that  of  the 
enemj  in  the  ofling  of  Epheaua^  and  went  with  the  greate? 
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portion  of  the  Roman  and  Pergamene  ▼eaaeli  to  the  Hell» 
apont  in  aooordanoe  with  hia  inatniotioD%  to  pa;?e  the  w»j 
for  the  paaaage  of  the  land  army  by  the  oaptnre  pf  the 
fortresses  there.    Seattia  waa  already  oooapied  and  Abyjua 
reduced  to  extremities^  when  the  newa  of  the  deftat  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet  recalled  him.    Hie  Rhodian  admiial  P«uaii»- 
trntus,  lulled  into  aeoority  by  the  repreaentationa  of  hii 
countryman  that  he  wished  to  deaert  from  Antiocfaua^  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  aarpriaed  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa ; 
be  himself  fell,  and  all  hia  yeaaek  were  deatroyed  exoept  five 
Rhodian  and  two  Coan  ahipa ;  Samoa,  Phocaea,  and  Cyme  on 
hearing  the  ne¥r8  went  over  to  Selencaa,  who  held  tbd  ohief 
command  by  land  in  those  provinoea  for  his  fiither.    But 
when  the  Roman  fle^  arriyed  partly  from  Oane^  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  waa  liter  aome  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Rhodians  at  Samoa,  Poiyxeuidaa 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Ephesus.     As  he  declined  the  oflered  naval  battle,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Roman  force,  au 
attack  by  land  was  out  of  the  question,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Roman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.      A  division  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Patara  on  the  Lycian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Rhodians 
from   the  very   troublesome  attacks    that  were  directed 
against  them  from  that  quarter,  partly  and  chiefly  to  pre* 
vent  the  hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to  bring 
up,  from  entering  the  Aegean  Sea.     When  the  squadron 
sent  against  Patara  achieved  nothing,  the  new  admiral  Lucius 
Aemilius  Regillus,  who  had  arrived  with  20  war-vessels 
from  Rome  and  bad  relieved  Gains  Livius  at  Samos,  was  so 
indignant  that  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  whole  fleet ; 
hia  ofliccrs  with  difficulty  succeeded,  while  they  were  on 
their  voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that  the  primary 
object  was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara  but  the  command  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Samoa, 
On  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucua  had  in  the  mean* 
while  begun  the  siege  of  Pergamus,  while  Antiochus  with 
hit  chief  army  ravaged  the  Pergamene  territory  and  thepo^ 
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■essions  of  the  Mytilenaeans  on  the  mainland ;  they  hoped 
to  crush  the  hated  Attalids,  before  Roman  aid  appeared, 
rhe  Roman  fleet  went  to  Elaea  and  the  port  of  Adramj& 
tiun:  to  help  their  ally  ;  but,  as  the  admiral  wanted  troops, 
he  accomplished  nothing.     Pergamus  seemed  lust ;  but  tha 
laxity  and  negligence  with  which  the  siege  was  conducted 
allowed  Euraenes  to  throw  into  the  city  Achaean  auxiliariei 
under  Diophanes,  whose  bold  and  successful  sallies  com- 
pelled the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  Antioohus  had  entrusted 
with  the  siege,  to  raise  it.    In  the  southern  waters  too  the 
projects  of  Antiochus  were  frustrated.    The  fleet  equipped 
and  led  by  Hannibal,  after  having  been  long  detained  by 
the  constant  westerly  winds,  attempted  at  length  to  reach 
the  Aegean;    but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  off 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  it  encountered  a  Rhodian  squadron 
under  Eudamus ;  and  in  the  battle,  which  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets,  the  excellence  of  the  Rhodian  ships  and  naval 
Dflicers  carried  the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his 
numerical  superiority.     It  was  the  flrst  naval  battle,  and 
the  last  battle  against  Rome,  fought  by  the  great  Carthagin- 
ian.   The  victorious  Rhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at 
Patara,  and  there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two 
Asiatic  fleets.     In  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Roman o-Rhodian 
deet  at  Samos,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the  Per* 
gamene  ships  to  the  Hellespont  to  support  the  land  army 
which  had  arrived  there,  was  in  its  turn  attacked  by  that  of 
PolyzenidaSy  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more  than  his 
opponents.    On  December  23  of  the  uncorrected  calendar, 
according  to  chc  corrected  calendar  about  the  end 
of  August,  in  564,  the  battle  took  place  at  the 
promontory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon ;  the 
Romans  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally 
surrounded  the  left  wing,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  42  ships. 
Ao  insorip^on  in  Satumian  verse  over  the  temple  of  the 
Lares  Permarini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus  Mai  tins  is 
memory  of  this  viotory,  for  many  centuries  thereafter  pro* 
claimed  to  the  Romans  how  the  fleet  of  the  Asiatics  had 
been  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  king  Antiochus  and  of  all 
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his  \ixi^  armjy  iud  how  the  Romans  thus.  <*ic.tUed  th« 
mighty  strife  and  sabdued  the  kings."*  Thesoeforth  Um 
enemy's  ships  no  longer  ventured  to  shoir  themselves  oft 
the  open  sea,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  obstruct  the 
pressing  ^A  the  Roman  land  army. 

The  cor.  queror  of  Zama  had  been  seleoted  at  R<nnp  tc 
tipidition  conduct  the  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent ;  ha 
^^^  practically  exercised  the  supreme  command  for 
the  nominal  commander-in«chie]^  his  brodier  Lucius  Sdi^o^ 
whose  intellect  was  insignificant,  and  who  had  no  military 
pacity.  The  reserve  hitherto  stationed  m  Lower  Italy 
destined  for  Greece,  the  army  under  Glabrio  for  Asia* 
when  it  became  known  who  was  to  command  it,  5^000  vote* 
rans  from  the  Hannibalio  war  voluntarily  enroUedi  to  fighl 
once  more  under  their  beloved  leader.  In  the  Roman  Juljr, 
but  according  to  the  true  time  in  March,  the  Scipios  arrived  at 
the  army  to  commence  the  Asiatic  campaign ;  but  they  were 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  themselves  involved,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  desperate  Aetolians. 
The  senate,  finding  that  Flamininus  pushed  his  boundless 
consideration  for  the  Hellenes  too  fitr,  had  left  the  Aetolians 
to  choose  between  paying  an  utterly  exorbitant  wa]><x)ntri- 
bution  and  unconditional  surrender,  and  thus  had  driven  them 
anew  to  arms;  none  could  tell  when  this  warfare  among 
mountains  and  strongholds  would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio  got 
rid  of  the  inconvenient  obstacle  by  concerting  a  six-months' 
armistice,  and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia.  As  the 
one  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the  south,  might 
daily  arrive  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron  charged  to  inter- 
cept it,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  the  land  route  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  In  thai 
direction  no  r^  obstacles  were  to  be  anticipated;  for 
Philip  of  Macedonia  might  be  entirely  depended  on,  Prusias 
king  ot  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
Roman  fleet  could  easily  establish  itself  in  the  stnuts.  The 
long  and  weary  march  along  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  was  accomplished  without    material  loss;  Philip 
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made  provision  on  the  one  hand  (or  supplying  their  wants 
on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception  by  the  Thraciao 
barbarians.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  however,  partly 
with  the  Aetolians,  partly  on  the  march,  that  the  army  bv\y 
reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Myonnesu^  But  the  marvellous  good  fortune  of  Scipio 
DOW  in  A^ia,  as  £jrmerly  in  Spain  and  Africa,  cleared  hif 
path  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Myonnesus  Antiochus  so 
pMMtof  completely  lost  his  judgment,  that  in  Europe  he 
rat^Sie  caused  the  strongly-garrisoned  and  well-provis* 
™"^^  ioned  fortress  of  Lysimachia  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  garrison  and  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  restorer  of  their  city,  but  forgot  even  to 
withdraw  in  like  manner  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the 
rich  magazines  at  Aenus  and  Maronea ;  and  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  he  opposed  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing 
of  the  Romans,  but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  tiding 
place,  spent  his  time  at  Sardes  in  upbraiding  destiny.  It  is 
scarcely  doubtflil  that,  bad  he  but  provided  for  the  defence 
of  Lysimachia  down  to  the  no  longer  distant  close  of  the 
summer,  and  moved  forward  his  great  army  to  the  Belles* 
pont,  Scipio  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  o^.  the  iCuropean  shore,  in  a  position  far  from 
being,  in  •  militayy  or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  the  Romans,  after  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  pausi^  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  to 
•wait  their  l^aader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  ambissadors  from  the  great  king  arrived  in  their 
eamp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antiochus  ofiered  half  th 
cxpenaes  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European  pos 
aessioiis  as  well  as  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  thai 
had  gone  over  to  Rome ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor.  The 
former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
the  army  still  been  before  Lysimachia,  or  even  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  they  did  not  suffice 
now ,  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  an  I  knew  its  rider.    The 
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attempts  of  the  great  king  (o  puroliMe  peaoe  from  hii 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  maimer  bj  soma  of  moneys- 
he  ofTered  the  half  of  bia  year's  revenues  t— fiuled  as  they 
deserved ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  for  the  gratuitoar 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  fidlen  a  captive,  rewaidei 
the  great  king  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  oo 
any  terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary :  had  the  king 
possessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw  the 
enemy  after  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a  fityoura* 
ble  issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But  Andochus^ 
irritated  by  the  probably  intentional  arrogance  of  hia 
antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and  con- 
sistent warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagenieaa  to 
expose  his  unwieldy,  heterogeneous,  and  undisciplined  masa 
of  an  army  to  the  shock  of  the  Roman  legiona. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia  at  the  foot 

of  Mount  Sipylus  not  &r  from  Smyrna,  the 
MttgBMU.       Roman  troops  fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the 

autumn  of  564.  The  force  of  Antiochus  num- 
bered close  on  80,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans — who  had  along  with  them  about  5,000  Achae* 
ans,  Pergamenes,  and  Macedonian  volunteers— had  not 
nearly  half  that  number,  but  they  were  so  sure  of  victory 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  recovery  of  their  general  who 
had  remained  behind  sick  at  Elaea ;  Gnaeus  Domitius  took 
the  command  in  his  stead.  Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able 
even  to  place  his  immense  mass  of  troops,  formed  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  were  placed  the  mass  of  the  light 
troops,  the  peltasts,  bowmen,  slingers,  the  mounted  archera 
of  the  Mysians,  Dahae,  and  Elymaeans,  the  Arabs  on  their 
dromedaries,  and  the  scythe-char iuts.  In  the  second  division 
the  heavy  cavalry  (the  Cataphractae,  a  sort  of  cuirassiers) 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks ;  next  to  these,  in  the  inter- 
mediate division,  the  Gallic  and  Cappadocian  infantry  ;  and 
hi  the  very  centre  the  phalanx  armed  after  the  Macedonian 
fiishion,  16,000  strong,  the  flower  of  the  army,  which,  how 
ever,  had  not  room  in  the  narrow  space  and  had  to  be 
drawn  up  in  double  files  82  deep.     In  the  space  between 
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the  two  divisions  were  placed  54  elephants,  distribated 
among  the  companies  of  the  phalanx  and  of  the  heav^ 
cavalry.  The  Romans  stationed  but  a  few  squadrons  on 
the  left  wing,  where  the  river  gave  protection ;  the  mass  of 
the  cavalry  and  all  the  light  armed  were  placed  on  the 
right,  which  was  led  by  Eumenes ;  the  legions  stood  in  the 
centre.  Eumenes  b^an  the  battle  by  despatching  hii 
archers  and  slingers  against  the  scythcK^hariots  with  orders 
to  shoot  at  the  teams ;  in  a  short  time  not  only  were  thea^ 
thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  camel-riders  stationed  next 
so  them  were  also  carried  away,  and  even  in  the  second  line 
the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry  placed  behind  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Eumenes  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  Roman 
cavalry,  numbering  8,000  horse,  on  the  mercenary  infantry, 
which  was  placed  in  the  second  line  between  the  phalanx 
and  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry,  and,  when  these  gave 
way,  the  cuirassiers  who  had  already  fallen  into  disorder 
also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just  allowed  the  light 
troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  legions,  was  hampered  by  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still  and  to 
form  front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the  depth  of 
its  disposition  favoured.  Had  the  heavy  Asiatic  cavalry 
been  at  hand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored  ;  but  the 
lefb  wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  led  by  Antiochus  in 
person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  division  of  Roman 
cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  Roman  camp, 
which  was  with  great  difliculty  defended  from  its  attack.  In 
this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  moment  absent 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Romans  were  careful  not  to 
assail  the  phalanx  with  their  legions,  but  sent  against  it  the 
archers  and  slingers,  not  one  of  whose  missiles  failed  to 
take  effect  on  the  densely  crowded  mass.  The  phalanx 
nevertheless  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till  the  ele- 
phants stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightened  and 
broke  the  ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  dispersed  in 
tumultuous  flight ;  an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  failed,  and 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  dead  and  the  prisoners 
Voi.  II.— 14* 
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The  estimate  of  the  loss  of  Anliodius  at  60,000  men  i% 
considciiDg  the  infinite  confusion, not  incredible;  thelcgioni 
of  the  Romans  had  never  been  engaged,  and  the  victory 
which  gave  them  a  third  continent,  cost  them  34  horaonieB 
aLd  800  foot  soldiers.  Asia  Minor  submitted;  including 
even  Ephesus,  whence  the  admiral  hastilj  withdrew  his  6eet| 
and  Sardes  the  residence  of  the  oourU 

The  king  sued  for  peace  and  consented  to  the  terms 
Oondnskm  proposcd  by  the  Romans,  which,  as  usual,  were 
of  pvMt.  j„3^  1^  same  as  those  offered  before  the  battto 
and  consequently  included  the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  Till 
they  were  ratified,  the  army  remaned  in  Ana  Minor  at  the 
expense  of  the  king ;  which  came  to  cost  him  not  less  than 
3,000  talents  (£780,000).  Antiochos  himself  in  his  careless 
fashion  soon  got  over  the  loss  of  half  his  kingdom ;  it  was 
in  keeping  with  his  character,  that  he  declared  himself  grate* 
ful  to  the  Romans  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of  governing 
too  large  an  empire.  But  with  the  day  of  Magnesia  Asia 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps 
did  a  great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so 
ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  under  this 
Antiochus  the  Great.  lie  himself  was  soon  aA;erwards 
(507)  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Ely- 
mais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  ocoa- 
sion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures 
of  which  he  had  sought  to  replenish  his  empty  coffers. 

After  having  obtained  the  victory,  the  Roman  govern* 
ExpediHon  ment  had  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor 
%^of^Lda  ^^^^  ^^  Greece.  In  the  former  Antiochus  was 
Minor.  conquered,  but  his  allies  and  satraps  in  the  into* 

lior,  the  Phrygian,  Cappadocian,  and  Paphlagonian  dynasts 
trusting  to  their  distance,  delayed  their  submission,  and  the 
Celts  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  not  strictly  been  in  alliance 
with  Antiochus  but  had  merely  afler  their  custom  allowed 
him  to  raise  mercenaries  in  their  land,  in  like  manner  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Romans.  To  the  new  Roman  commander-in-chief,  Gnaeus 
IM.  Manlius  Volso,  who  in  the  spring  of  565  relieved 
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Lucius  Scipio  in  Asia  Minor,  this  state  of  thingj  afforded  a 
welcome  pretext  for  performing  in  his  turn  a  service  to  hit 
country  and  asserting  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the 
Hellenes  in  Asia,  just  as  had  been  done  alieady  in  Spain 
and  Gaul ;  although  the  more  austere  met.  in  the  senate 
tailed  to  see  either  the  ground  or  the  object  of  such  a  war. 
rhe  consul  started  from  Ephesus,  levied  contributions  from 
the  cities  and  princes  on  the  upper  Maeandef  and  in  Pam- 
phylia  without  cause  and  without  measure,  and  then  turned 
northward  against  the  Celts.  The  roost  westerly  canton  of 
Ihese,  the  Tolistobogi,  had  retired  with  their  property  to 
Mount  Olympus,  and  the  middle  canton,  the  Tectosages,  to 
Mount  Magaba,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  there,  till  winter  should  compel  the  for- 
eigners to  retire.  But  the  missiles  of  the  Roman  slingera 
and  archers — which  so  oflen  turned  the  scale  against  the 
Celts  unacquainted  with  such  weapons,  somewhat  in  the 
tame  way  as  in  modem  times  fire-arms  have  turned  the 
scale  against  savage  tribes — forced  the  heights,  and  the  Celts 
luccumbed  in  a  battle,  such  as  was  oflen  paralleled  both 
before  and  afterwards  on  the  Po  and  on  the  Seine,  but 
which  in  Asia  appears  no  less  singular  than  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  this  northern  race  emerging  amidst  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  nations.  The  number  of  the  slain  at 
both  places  was  v^ry  great,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  still 
greater.  The  survivors  escaped  over  the  Halys  to  the  third 
Celtic  canton  of  the  Troemi,  whom  the  consul  did  not  dis- 
turb, as  he  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  frontier  agreed  on 
in  the  preliminaries  between  Scipio  and  Antiochua. 

The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  were  regulated  partly  by  the 
199.  peace  with  Antiochus  (565),  partly  by  the  or* 

JJ^2riiS?'  dinances  of  a  Romat.  commission  presided  over 
'**'*  by  the  consul  Volso.     Antiochus  nad  to  f  irnish 

hostages,  one  of  whom  was  his  younger  son  of  the  same 
name,  and  to  pay  a  war-contribution — proportional  in 
amount  to  the  treasures  of  Asia— of  15;000  Euboio  talents 
(£8,600,000),  a  fifth  of  which  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and  the 
remainder  in  twelve  annual  instalments.      He  was  com 
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pvUtd,  inortover,  to  oede  all  tiis  possessions  in  Eurcpu,  and 
all  the  terrttory  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Halyfl  throughout  its  cokirse,  and  of  the  mountuin-chiiin  of 
the  Taurus,  which  scpara,es  Cilicia  and  Lyciionia,  so  that  he 
retained  nothing  in  the  Anatolian  peninsula  but  Cilitua. 
Hia  protectorate  over  the  kingdoms  and  priDcipalities  of 
Asia  iCnor  of  course  ceased.  Even  beyond  the  Romao 
frontier  Ceppadocia  assumed  an  indef  endent  attitude  tow 
ards  Ana  or  Syria,  aa  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was 
nov  more  conirnonly  and  appropriately  called ;  and  not 
onlj  ao,  but  the  satrapa  of  the  two  Armeniaa,  Artaxiar 
and  Zariadria,  became  trnnaforraed,  under  the  influenoo  ol 
Rome  if  not  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  tretity  of 
peaoe^  into  independent  kings  and  foundei-a  of  new  dyiiusties. 
The  Syrian  king  forfeited  the  right  of  waging  aggressive 
war  against  the  states  of  the  West,  and,  in  the  event  of  o 
defensive  war,  of  acquiring  territory  from  tbem  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  He  wss  prohibited  from  navigating  the 
sea  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilida 
with  ships  of  war,  except  for  the  conveyanoe  of  enroya, 
hostages,  or  tribute ;  from  keeping  more  than  ten  decked 
ressels,  except  in  the  event  of  a  deieneive  war ;  from  tan^ 
ing  war«lephanlii ;  and  finally,  from  levying  meroenariea 
in  tiie  western  states,  or  reoeiviiig  political  refugees  and  d» 
serters  from  these  states  at  hia  court.  He  gave  up  the  ves- 
sels of  war  which  he  possessed  Iwyond  the  prescribed  num- 
ber, the  elephants,  and  the  political  refugeea  who  had  takM 
shelter  with  him.  The  great  king  received,  by  way  of  com* 
pensation,  the  title  of  a  friend  of  the  Roman  oommon weal tl^ 
I^e  state  of  Syria  was  thus  by  land  and  ses  completely  and 
for  ever  dislodged  from  the  West ;  it  is  a  significant  indiofr 
tloD  of  the  feeble  and  loose  organization  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  great  states  ooik 
quored  by  Rome,  never  aAer  the  first  oonquest  made  a 
Kcond  appeal  to  the  decisioti  of  arms. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadooia,  whose  land  lay  beyooo 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Romans  for  their  protactfv 
rate,  eKiaped  w  th  a  money  fine  of  600  Ulento  (£146,000)  j 
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which  was  afterwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  retained  his  territory  as  i\ 
itood,  and  so  did  the  Celts ;  but  they  were  obliged  tc 
promise  that  they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands  be- 
yond their  bounds — ^a  step  which  put  an  end  to  the  dis 
graceful  payments  of  tribute  which  many  of  the  towns  of 
iVsia  Minor  made  to  them.  Rome  thus  conferred  on  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  a  real  benefit,  which  they  did  not  full  to  re* 
pay  with  golden  chaplets  and  transcendental  panegyrics. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  the  regulation  of 
TinfrM  ^®  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without 
Greek  diiea.  difficulty,  especially  as  the  dynastic  policy  of 
Eumenes  there  came  into  collision  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Hansa.  At  last  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  to  the 
following  effect.  All  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  free  and 
had  joined  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia^ had  their  liberties  confirmed,  and  all  of  them,  except- 
ing those  previously  tributary  to  Eumenes,  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  different  dynasts  for  the 
Aiture,  In  this  way  the  towns  of  Dardanus  and  llium^ 
whose  ancient  afBnity  with  the  Romans  was  traced  to  the 
times  of  Aeneas,  became  free,  along  with  Cyme,  Smyrna, 
ClasEomenae,  Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  other 
names  of  old  renown.  Phocaea  also,  which  in  spite  of.  its 
capitulation  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet— although  it  did  not  fall  under  the  cat^ory  desig* 
nated  in  the  treaty — received  back  by  way  of  compensation 
its  territory  and  its  freedom.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Graeoo-Asiatio  Hansa  acquired  additions  of  territory  and 
other  advantages.  Rhodes  of  course  received  most  con* 
fiideration ;  it  obtained  Lycia  exclusive  of  Telmissus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander ;  besideS| 
Antiochus  guaranteed  the  property  and  the  claims  of  the 
Rhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exemption 
from  customs-dues  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

All  the  rest,  forming  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
spoil,  fell  to  the  Attalids,  whose  ancient  fidelity 
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S^of^S^    ^  Borne,  as  well  ae  the  hardibipa  eDdnred  hf 
sunns-  Eumenes  in  the  wtr  and  hia  peraonal  merii  h 

connection  with  tiie  iasoe  of  the  dedaitre  battle^  were  v» 
warded  by  Rome  aa  no  Ung  erer  rewarded  hia  ally.  £■ 
B[ienca  recdred,  in  Europe,  the  Cheraoaeae  with  Lyai 
machia;  in  Asia — ^in  addition  to  Myala  whkh  he  alread) 
possessed — the  prorinoes  of  Phrygia  on  the  Helleapoat 
Lydia  with  Epheaoa  and  Sardes,  the  northern  dtotriel  oi 
Caria  to  the  Maeander  witE  Trallea  and  Magneala,  Qntd 
Phrygia  and  Lycaonia  along  with  a  portion^  Cn{d%4e 
district  of  Milyas  between  Phrygia  and  Lyda,  and,  aa  a 
port  on  the  aouthem  sea,  the  Lydan  town  TelmiasMu 
There  waa  a  diapute  afterwarda  between  Enmenea  and 
Antiochns  regarding  Pamphylia,  whether  it  lay  on  thia  sMa 
of  or  beyond  the  Taums,  uid  whether  aeoordingly  it  be> 
longed  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter.  He  further  aequircd 
the  protectorate  over,  and  the  right  of  receiving  tribute 
from,  those  Greek  cities  which  did  not  receive  absolute 
freedom ;  but  it  was  stipulated  in  this  case  that  the  cities 
should  retain  their  charters,  and  that  the  tribute  should  not 
be  heightened.  Moreover,  Antiochus  had  to  bind  himself 
to  pay  to  Eumenes  the  350  talents  (£85,000)  which  he 
owed  to  his  father  Attalus,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  compensa- 
tion of  127  talents  (£31,000)  for  arrears  in  the  supplies  of 
com.  Lastly,  Eumenes  obtained  the  royal  forests  and  the 
elephants  delivered  up  by  Antiochus,  but  not  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  burnt:  the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval 
power  by  the  side  of  their  own.  By  these  means  the  king- 
dom of  the  Attalids  became  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia 
what  Numidia  was  in  Africa,  a  powerful  state  with  an  abso> 
lute  constitution  dependent  on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to 
keep  in  check  both  Macedonia  and  Syria  without  needing, 
except  in  extraordinary  ctses,  Roman  support.  With  thia 
creation  dictated  by  policy  the  Romans  had  as  fiir  as  possi* 
ble  combined  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which 
was  dictated  by  republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by 
vanity.  About  the  affairs  of  the  mere  remote  East  beyond 
the  Taurus  and  Halys  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  gi*e 
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themselves  no  concern.  This  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  ternu 
of  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  still  more  decidedly  by 
the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  tha 
town  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  the  freedom  which  the  Rhodiaiis  re> 
quested  for  it  With  equal  fidelity  they  adnered  to  the 
fixed  principle  of  acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  posses 
lions.  After  the  Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to 
Crete  and  had  accomplished  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold 
thither  into  slayery,  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  tow* 
ards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  566 ;  on  which 
occasion  the  land  army,  which  again  marched 
through  Thrace,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
general  sufiTered  greatly  on  the  route  fi*om  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Romans  brought  nothing  home  from  the 
East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were  even  at  this  period 
usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape  assumed  by  the 
address  of  Uianks — the  golden  chaplet. 

European  Greece  also  had  been  agitated  by  this  Asiatic 
iJteHicmmit  ^^^9  <^^  needed  re-organization.  The  Aetolians, 
•r  QiMo*.       ^|j0  jjn^  UQ^  jQ^  learned  to  reconcile  themselves 

to  their  insignificance,  had,  afler  the  armistice  concluded 

with  Scipio  in  the  spring  of  664,  rendered  inter* 

Oooikto         course  between  Greece  and  Italy  diflicult  and 

iHofSS^       unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephallenian  corsairs ; 
Aetottaiw.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  perhaps  while  the 

armistice  yet  lasted,  they,  deceived  by  fitlse  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  folly  to  place  Amynan- 
der  once  more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfiu*e  with  Philip  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
him  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Thessaly,  in  the  course 
of  which  Philip  suffered  several  discomfitures.  After  thi^, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Rome  replied  to  their  request  for 
peace  by  the  landing  of  the  consul  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
He  arrived  among  the  legions  in  the  spring  of 
565,  and  after  fifteen  days'  siege  gained  posses* 
sion  of  A  jbracia  by  a  capitulation  honourable  for  tha 
garrison ;  while  simultaneously  the  Macedonians,  lllyrianS| 
Epirota,  Acarnani  juis,  and  Achaeans  fell  upon  the  Aetoliant 
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There  wits  no  such  tbing  us  resistance  in  the  striul  seitM, 
after  rejK-ated  entreaties  of  the  Aetolians  for  peace  tba  Eo> 
insiu  aX  length  desisted  from  the  war,  an<I  granted  oondi. 
lions  which  must  be  recltotieO  reasonable  when  viewed  witb 
leferenoe  to  such  pitiful  And  malicioua  opponents.  The 
Aetoltsas  lost  nil  cities  and  territoriea  whieh  were  ii-  th« 
hands  of  their  adversaries,  niore  eape<ually  Ambnicia  which 
afterwards  beeaine  free  and  independent  in  eunsequenoe  of 
sa  intrigue  coiieocted  in  Koine  against  Marcus  Fulviua,  and 
Oeiua[dae]  which  was  given  to  the  Acaruanians ;  they  like- 
wise ceded  CcphaJlenia.  They  lost  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  were  in  that  respect  dependent  on  tht 
foreign  relations  of  Rome.  Lastly,  they  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Cephallenia  opposed  this  treaty  on  its  own 
acoouBt,  and  only  submitted  when  Marcus  Fulvius  landed 
on  the  Island,  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  <if  Same,  who  feared 
that  they  would  be  dispossessed  from  their  welMtusted 
town  by  a  Roman  colony,  revolted  after  their  first  8ul> 
mission  and  sustained  a  four  months'  si^e ;  the  town,  how* 
ever,  was  finally  taken  and  the  whole  inhabitants  were  soUl 
into  slavery. 

In  this  case  also  Rome  adhered  to  the  principle  of  con- 
MMrf»i»  fitting  herself  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands. 
She  took  no  portion  of  the  spoil  for  herself,  ex* 
c^t  the  two  islands  of  Cephallenia  and  Zaoynthus,  whidi 
formed  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  possession  of  Corayra 
and  oth^  naval  stations  in  the  Adriatic^  The  rest  of  the 
territorial  gain  went  to  the  allies  of  Rome.  But  the  two 
most  important  of  these,  Philip  and  the  Adtaeans,  were  bj 
no  means  content  with  the  share  of  the  spoil  granted  to 
ihNU.  Philip  felt  himself  a^;rieved,  and  not  without  n» 
son.  He  could  safely  affirm  that  the  chief  difficulties  in  tht 
last  wa^— difficulties  which  arose  not  from  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  but  from  the  distance  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
communications — had  been  overcome  munly  by  his  loyal 
aid.  The  senate  recognized  tiiis  by  remitting  bis  arrears 
of  tribute  and  sending  back  his  hostages ;  but  he  did  not 
raodve  those  addiUons  to  his  territory  wbidi  he  expected 
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He  got  the  territory  of  the  Magiietes,  with  Demetriai 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians;  besides,  there 
practically  remained  in  his  hands  the  districts  of  Dolopia 
and  Athamania  and  a  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  also  the 
Aetolians  had  been  expelled  by  him.  In  Thrice  the  interictf 
remained  under  Macedonian  protection,  but  nothing  was 
fixed  as  to  the  coast  towns  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and 
Leranos  which  were  de  facto  in  Philip's  hands,  while  the 
Chersonese  was  even  expressly  given  to  Eumenes ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Eumenes  received  possessions 
in  Europe,  simply  that  he  might  in  case  of  need  keep  not 
only  Asia  but  Macedonia  in  check.  The  exasperation  of 
the  proud  and  in  many  respects  chivalrous  king  was  natural ; 
it  was  not  chicane,  however,  but  an  unavoidable  political 
necessity  that  induced  the  Romans  to  take  this  course. 
Macedonia  suffered  for  having  once  been  a  power  of  the 
first  rank,  and  for  having  waged  war  on  equal  terms  with 
Rome ;  there  was  much  better  reason  in  her  case  than  in 
that  of  Carthage  for  guarding  against  the  revival  of  her 
former  attitude  of  power. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Achaeans.    They  had,  in  the 
Y^  course  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  gratified  their 

Aehawa.  \wi%  cherished  wish  to  include  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus within  their  confederacy ;  for  first  Sparta,  and 
then,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatics  from  Greece,  Elis 
and  Messene  also  had  more  or  less  reluctantly  joined  it. 
liie  Romans  had  allowed  this  to  take  place,  and  had  even 
tolerated  the  intentional  disregard  of  Rome  which  marked 
tiieir  proceedings.  When  Messene  declared  that  she  wished 
to  submit  to  the  Romans  but  not  to  enter  the  confederacy, 
and  the  latter  thereupon  employed  force,  Flamininus  had 
not  fiiiled  to  remind  the  Achaeans  that  such  separate 
arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  the  spoil  were 
in  themselyea  unjust^  and  were,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
AohaeaDB  stood  to  the  Romans,  more  than  unseemly ;  and 
jet  in  his  very  impolitic  complaisance  towards  the  Hellenes 
he  bad  substantially  allowed  the  Achaeans  their  will.  But 
the  matter  did  not  ^d  the^e.    The  Achaeans,  tormented 


by  their  dwftf  Aih  thirst  for  aggraadisemen^  woald  BOH  i» 
lax  their  hold  on  the  town  of  Plearon  in  AdtoUa  whtail 
they  had  occupied  during  the  war,  bat  compelled  It  to  Imn 
come  a  member  of  their  leagne ;  thej  boii|^  Zaayiitlmi 
from  Amynander  the  lieutenant  of  the  laafe  poaaeaaoTi  asjl 
would  gladly  have  acquired  Aeglna  alao.  It  wae  wMi 
reluctance  that  they  gave  up  the  former  iiland  to  Bome^ 
and  they  heard  wl^  great  diepleasure  the  good  advloo  of 
Flamminus  that  they  ehould  oontent  themeelvea  with  tkeir 
Peloponneeua.* 

The  Aehaeans  believed  it  their  duty  to  display  the  IndOi 
pendenoe  of  their  state  all  the  more^  tihe  leM 
Shaata  they  really  had;  they  tallced  of  the  rights  of 
^*^^  war,  and  of  Uie  fiuthful  aid  of  tihe  AchaeaM  in 
the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  tiiey  adced  the  Roman  envoys  al 
the  Achaean  diet  why  Rome  should  concern  herself  abosl 
Messene  when  Achaia  put  no  *que»tion8  as  to  Oapua ;  and 
the  spirited  patriot,  who  had  thus  spoken,  was  applauded 
and  was  sure  of  votes  at  the  elections.  All  this  would 
have  been  very  right  and  very  dignified,  had  it  not  been 
much  more  ridiculous.  There  was  a  profound  justice  and  a 
still  more  profound  melancholy  in  the  fiust,  that  Rome^ 
however  earnestly  she  endeavoured  to  establish  the  freedom 
and  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Hellenes,  yet  gave  them  noth- 
ing but  anarchy  and  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude.  Un- 
doubtedly very  generous  sentiments  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellenic  antipathy  to  the  protecting  power,  and  the 
personal  bravery  of  some  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  movement  was  unquestionable;  but  this  Achaean 
patriotism  remained  not  the  less  a  folly  and  a  genuine  his- 
torical  caricature.  With  all  that  ambition  and  all  that 
national  susceptibility  the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  high* 
est  to  the  lowest^  pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of 
Impoten^*^.  Every  one  was  constantly  listening  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  Rome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the 
servile ;  they  tnanked  heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was 
not  issued  ;  they  were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  would  do  well  to  yield  voluntarily  in 
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order  that  they  might  not  need  to  be  compelled  ;  they  die 
what  they  were  obliged  to  do,  if  possible,  in  a  way  offeii* 
Bive  to  the  Romans,  ^'  to  save  forms ; "  they  reported,  ex 
plained,  delayed,  equivocated,  and  when  all  this  would  n« 
longer  avail  yielded  with  a  patriotic  sigh.  Their  prooeeck 
ings  might  have  claimed  indulgence  at  any  rate,  if  not  ap 
proral,  had  their  leaders  been  resolved  to  fight,  and  had 
they  preferred  the  destruction  of  the  nation  to  its  bondage ; 
iMit  neither  Philopoemen  nor  Lycortas  thought  of  any  such 
political  suicide — they  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  free,  but 
they  wished  above  all  to  live.  Besides  all  this,  the  dreaded 
intervention  of  Rome  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  was 
not  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Romans,  but  was  always  in- 
voked by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  like  boys,  brought 
down  on  their  own  heads  the  rod  which  they  feared.  The 
reproach  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  the  mass  of  the  learned 
in  Hellenic  and  post-Hellenic  times — that  the  Romans 
strove  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  Greece— is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  absurdities  which  scholars  dealing  in  politics 
have  ever  invented.  It  was  not  the  Romans  that  carried 
strife  to  Greece — which  in  truth  would  have  been  ^  carry- 
ing owls  to  Athens  ^ — but  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  di»> 
sensions  to  Rome. 

The  Achaeans  in  particular,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 

enlarge  their  territory,  totally  failed  to  see  how 

ivt«&tb«       much  it  would  have  been  for  their  own  good 

8pM>-       that  Flamininus  had  not  incorporated  the  towns 


of  Aetolian  sympathies  with  their  league^  a(y 
quired  in  Lacedaemon  and  Messene  a  very  hydra  of  intea- 
tine  strife.  Members  of  these  communities  were  incessantly 
at  Rome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be  released  from  the 
odious  connection  ;  and  amongst  them,  characteristically 
enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  Achaeans 
for  their  return  to  their  native  land.  The  Achaean  league 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of  reformation  and 
rottoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene;  the  wildest  refugees 
from  these  quarters  dictated  the  measures  of  the  diet 
Fou:  /ears  after  the  nominal  admission  of  Sparta  to  the 
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ouufederacf  niAltcrs  came  to  an  ojieD  war  and  to  an  ia 
■uielf  thorough  restoration,  in  which  all  the  slaves  on 
whom  Nabi>  had  conferred  citizeuship  were  once  more  sold 
into  ilavery,  and  a  colonnade  was  built  from  the  proceed* 
in  the  AdMMn  city  of  Megalopolis  ;  the  old  state  of  piofv 
erty  in  Sprirta  wan  re-established,  the  laiva  of  Lyuurgiii 
were  mpvieded  by  Achaean  laws,  and  the  walls  wcr« 
piilled  down  (566).  At  liusl  tho  Roinnn  scnata 
was  summoned  by  all  intrtii.-s  ii<  iirl/ilrnto  in 
ntenmea  to  the  wbcte  mMter— an  KiMOJiag  tMk,  vUokiMf 
the  rigfateotu  punUmMt  «f  dwamtimvitil  pob^tlMtA*- 
aenat«  had  puraned.  .Tar  from  Blxii^  itaelf  iqi  tovuwfe 
in  theM  affiun,  tba  aanate  sot  only  bora  d»  aanaaM  «f 
Achsfsn  conceit  will cicmplaty  otHnpoaan^bab ana iHWt 
fefted  a  culpable  iiklUbnnoa  wUla  tfaa  wont  oMtJugaa  imt 
committed.  Tliera  waa  oordfad  T^idng  in  Aekato  ■mhea, 
after  that  restoration,  the  newa  arrived  from  Rome  diat  tlie 
senate  had  found  fault  with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it. 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  Laoedaemonians  by  Rome,  eicept 
that  the  senate,  shocked  at  the  judicial  murder  of  from  siz^ 
to  eighty  Sparttins  committed  by  the  Achaeans,  depriv^ 
the  diet  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Spartans— truly  » 
heinous  interference  with  the  internal  afifura  of  an  inde* 
pendent  state  I  The  Roman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as 
little  concern  as  possible  about  this  tempest  in  a  nut>«heU, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  many  oomplainla  regarding  tlw 
superfidal,  contradictory,  and  obscure  decisions  of  the  boh 
ate  ;  in  &ct,  how  could  its  decisions  be  expected  to  I>e  clear, 
when  there  were  four  parties  from  Sparta  umultaDeoudj 
speaking  against  each  other  at  its  barf  Tlien  the  person^ 
impres^on,  which  most  of  these  Peloponnesisn  statesmoi 
produced  in  Rome,  was  not  &vourab1e ;  even  FlamJEinus 
riiook  his  head,  when  <xie  of  them  showed  him  on  the  one  - 
day  how  to  perform  some  dance,  and  on  the  next  enteit 
tained  him  with  affairs  of  state.  Matters  went  so  &r,  (list 
the  senate  at  last  lost  patience  and  informed  the  Pelopon- 
Bsalans  that  it  could  no  longer  listen  to  them,  and  tliat  tbej 
IK  might  do   what  they   chose   (&13).     This  wH 
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natural  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  right ;  situated 
as  the  Romans  were,  they  were  under  a  moral  and  political 
obligation  earnestly  and  consistently  to  rectify  this  melan- 
choly state  of  things,     Callicrates  the  Achaean,  who  weni 

to  the  senate  in  575  to  enliehten  it  as  to  the 
tn 

state  of  matters  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  de- 
mand a  consistent  and  sustained  intervention,  may  have 
had  somewhat  less  worth  as  a  man  than  his  countryman 
Philopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  of  that  patriotic 
policy  ;  but  he  was  in  the  right. 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now 
D«atb  of  embraced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the 
Himihai.  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  no- 
where existed  a  state  that  the  Romans  would  have  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  fear.  But  there  still  lived  a  man  to  whom 
Rome  accorded  this  rare  honour — the  homeless  Cartha- 
ginian, who  had  raised  in  arms  against  Rome  first  all  the 
West  and  then  all  the  E^t,  and  whose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  solely  perhaps  by  infamous  aristocratic  policy  in 
the  one  case,  and  by  stupid  court  policy  in  the  other.  An- 
tiochus  had  been  obliged  to  bind  himself  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  deliver  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  latter  had  escaped, 
first  to  Crete,  then  to  Bithynia,*  and  now  lived  at  the  court 
or  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  employed  in  aiding  the  latter 
in  his  wars  with  Eumenes,  and  victorious  as  ever  by  sea 
and  by  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  desirous  of  stirring 
up  Prusias  also  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  a  folly,  which,  as 
it  is  told,  sounds  very  far  from  credible.  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that,  while  the  Roman  senate  deemed  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  have  the  old  man  hunted  out  in  his  last  asylum 
•— ^or  the  tradi^Jon  which  inculpates  the  senate  appears  to 
deserve  no  credit — Flamininus,  whose  restless  vanity  sought 
%Siffr  r.ew  opportunities  for  great  achievements,  undertook 

^  The  ftory  that  he  went  to  ArmeDia  and  at  the  request  of  king 
Artazias  boilt  the  town  of  Artazata  on  the  Arazes  (Strabo,  xl  p.  628 ; 
Plutarch,  Luo.  81),  is  certainly  a  fiction;  but  it  is  a  striking  ciroum* 
stance  that  Hannibal  should  have  become  mixed  up,  almost  like  Alex 
aoder,  witt  Orienul  fiblea. 


,  / 
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on  his  own  part  to  deliver  Rome  firom  Hannihal  wm  lie  had 
delivered  the  Greeks  from  their  cfaainsi  and,  if  not  to  wieU 
"—which  was  not  diplomatio — at  any  rate  to  whet  and  tc 
point,  the  dagger  against  the  greatest  man  of  hii  time 
Prusias,  the  most  pitiful  among  the  pitiful  princes  if  Asia 
was  delighted  to  grant  the  little  fiivour  which  the  Roman 
envoy  in  ambiguous  terms  requested ;  and,  whoi  Hannibal 
SAW  his  house  beset  by  assassins,  he  took  poison.  £b  had 
long  been  prepared  to  do  so,  adds  a  Roman,  fi>r  he  knew 
the  Romans  and  the  faith  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  deatk 
is  uncertain;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the* 
year  571,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  When  he 
was  bom,  Rome  was  eoatending  with  doubtful 
success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  West  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  hia 
own  last  battle  with  the  Romans  against  the  vessels  of  his 
native  city  which  had  itself  become  Roman ;  and  he  was  N 
constrained  ut  laii^t  to  remain  a  mere  spectator  while  Rome 
overpowered  the  East  as  the  tenipest  overpowers  the  ship 
that  ha9  no  one  at  the  helm,  and  to  feel  that  he  alone  was 
the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the  storm.N  There  was 
left  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  disappointed,  when  he 
died  ;  but  ho  had  iionestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy. 

About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  same  year,  died 
lieath  of  ^^^  ^^®  ™^^  whom  the  Romans  were  wont  to 
Mpto.  call   his  conqueror,   Publius  Scipio.     On   him 

fortune  had  lavished  all  the  successes  which  she  denied  to 
his  antagonist — successes  which  did  belong  to  him,  and  suo> 
cesses  which  did  not.  He  had  added  to  the  empire  Spain^ 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  Rome,  which  he  had  found  merely 
the  first  community  of  Italy,  was  at  his  death  mistress  of 
the  civilized  world.  He  himself  had  so  many  titles  of  vio> 
tory,  that  some  of  them  were  made  over  to  his  brother  and 
his  cousin.*  And  yet  he  too  spent  his  last  years  in  bitter 
vexation,  and  died  when  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  ag« 

*  AfricABUB,  Aiiagenui,  HisptUnt. 
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In  voluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his  relatives  not 
to  bury  his  remains  in  the  city  for  which  he  had  lived  and 
in  which  his  ancestors  reposed.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
what  drove  him  from  the  city.  The  charges  of  corrupti(tn 
and  embezzlement,  which  were  directed  against  him  and 
still  more  against  his  brother  Luciup,  were  beyond  doaM 
empty  calumnies,  which  do  not  satisfactorily  account  fi>r 
such  irritation  of  feeling ;  although  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  instead  of  simply  vindicating  himself  by 
jueans  of  his  account-books,  he  tore  them  in  pieces  in  preti- 
ence  of  the  people  and  of  his  accusers,  and  summoned  the 
Romans  to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  The 
people  left  the  accusers  on  the  spot,  and  followed  Scipio  to 
the  Capitol ;  but  this  was  the  last  glorious  day  of  that 
illustrious  man.  His  proud  spirit,  his  belief  that  he  was 
difierent  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  very  decided 
femily-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Lucius 
especially  brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a 
hero,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  not  without  reason.  While 
genuine  pride  protects  the  heart,  arrogance  lays  it  open  to 
every  blow  and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  even  an  origi- 
nally noble-minded  spirit.  It  is  throughout,  moreover,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  natures  as  that  of 
Scipio — strange  mixtures  of  genuine  gold  and  glittering 
tinsel — ^that  they  need  the  good  fortune  and  the  brlliance 
of  youth  in  order  to  exercise  their  charm,  and,  when  this 
oharm  begins  to  &de.  it  is  the  charmer  himself  thtt  is  mofl 
paiuliilly  conscious  cf  the  change. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TBB  THIRD  MAOIDOVUV  WAS, 

Psaip  OF  MAasDOvxA  wm  graady  annoyed  by  the 
Mnii*««fc^  m^t  whidi  he  met  with  from  the  Bomans  efkar 
Phm^wfth  ^^  P^'^^  ^^^  Antiodius ;  end  the  aabeequenl 
^^"^  ooune  of  eveote  wae  not  fitted  to  appeeee  hie 

MTEth.  His  neighbours  in  Oreeoe  end  Thmoe^  mostly  oomi- 
niunities  that  had  once  trembled  at  the  Maoedonian  name 
not  less  than  now  they  trembled  at  the  Soman,  made  it 
their  business,  as  was  natural,  to  retaliate  on  the  fallen  great 
power  for  all  the  injuries  which  since  the  times  of  Philip 
the  Second  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Macedonia* 
The  empty  arrogance  and  venal  anti-Macedonian  patriotism 
of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period  found  vent  at  the  diets  of  the 
different  confederacies  and  in  ceaseless  complaints  addressed 
to  the  Roman  senate.  Philip  had  been  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  retain  what  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians ;  but 
in  Thessaly  the  confederacy  of  the  Magnetes  alone  had 
formally  joined  the  Aetolians,  while  those  towns  which 
Philip  had  wrested  from  the  Aetolians  in  two  of  the  other 
Thessaliau  confederacies — ^the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower 
sense,  and  the  Perrhaebian — were  demanded  back  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  Philip  had  only  liberated  Uiese 
towns,  not  conquered  them.  The  Athamanes  conceived  that 
they  might  request  their  freedom  ;  and  Eumenes  demanded 
the  maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thrace 
proper,  especially  Aenus  and  Maronea,  although  in  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  the  Thracian  Chersocese  alone  had 
heon  expressly  promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints  and 
numeix>us  minor  ones  from  all  the  neighbours  of  Philip  as 
to  his  supporting  king  Prusias  against  Eumenes,  as  to  com^ 
petitj  >n  in  trade,  as  to  the  violation  of  contracts  and  the 
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seizing  of  cattle,  were  poured  forth  at  Rome.  The  king  of 
Macedonia  had  to  submit  to  be  accused  by  the  s<»vereign 
rabble  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  accept  justice  or 
injustice  as  the  senate  chose ;  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
judgment  constantly  going  against  him  ;  he  had  to  submit 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Thracian  coast  and  from 
the  Thessalian  and  Perrhaebian  towns,  and  courteously  to 
receive  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  came  to  see  whether 
everything  required  had  been  properly  done.  The  Romans 
were  not  so  indignant  against  Philip  as  they  had  been 
against  Carthage ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  many  respects  even 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  ruler ;  there  was 
not  in  his  case  so  reckless  a  violation  of  forms  as  in  that  of 
Libya ;  but  the  situation  of  Macedonia  was  at  bottom  sub« 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  Carthage.  Philip,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  man  to  submit  to  this  infliction  with 
Phoenician  patience.  Passionate  as  he  was,  he  had  after  his 
defeat  been  more  indignant  with  his  faithless  ally  than  with 
his  honourable  antagonist ;  and,  long  accustomed  to  pursue 
a  policy  not  Macedonian  but  personal,  he  had  regarded  the 
war  with  Antiochus  simply  as  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
instantaneously  revenging  himself  on  the  ally  who  had  dis- 
gracefully deserted  and  betrayed  him.  This  object  he  had 
attained ;  but  the  Romans,  who  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
MaoedcMiian  was  influenced  not  by  friendship  for  Rome,  but 
by  enmity  to  Antiochus,  and  who  were  by  no  means  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  their  policy  by  such  feelings  of  liking 
and  disliking,  had  carefully  abstained  from  bestowing  any 
material  advantages  on  Philip,  and  had  preferred  to  confer 
their  favours  on  the  Attalids.  From  their  first  elevation 
the  Attalids  had  been  at  vehement  feud  with  Macedonia, 
and  were  politically  and  personally  the  objects  of  Philip's 
bitterest  hatred ;  of  all  the  Eastern  powers  they  had  con- 
tributed  most  to  maim  Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  to  extend 
the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  last  war, 
when  Philip  had  voluntarily  and  loyally  embraced  the  side 
of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  part  with  Rome 
(or  the  sake  of  their  very  existence.  The  Romans  had 
Vol.  n— 15 
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made  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpoee  of  leeonetnioting 
in  all  essential  points  the  kmgdom  of  Lyanuuifaiii^— the 
destruction  of  whieh  had  been  the  most  important  aeUe?^ 
ment  of  the  Maoedonian  rolers  after  Aleiandeg— and  of 
placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  atate^  which  waa  Ua  equal 
ill  point  of  power  and  waa  at  the  same  time  a  dient  of 
Rome.  In  the  special  oircamstanesa  a  wise  soTereign,  d^ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  his  peoplci  would  perlHqpe  have 
resolved  not  to  resume  the  unequal  atmggle  with  Bome| 
but  Philip,  in  whose  diaracter  the  sense  of  lioiiour  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  the 
most  potent  of  all  ignoble,  motives,  waa  deaf  to  ijbtt  voice 
of  timidity  or  of  resignation,  and  nouriahed  in  the  deptha 
of  his  heart  a  determination  once  more  to  try  the  hasard  of 
the  game.  When  he  received  the  report  of  freah  inveotivea^ 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  launched  against  Maoedcmia  at  the 
Thessalian  diets,  he  replied  with  the  line  r^t  Theocritus,  that 
his  last  sun  had  not  yet  set.* 

Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealmeut 

of  his  designs  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and  per- 

ftaraof         severance  which,  had  he  shown  them  in  better 

Pliilin. 

times,  would  perhaps  have  given  a  dlBerent  turn 
to  the  destinies  of  the  world.     In  particular  the  submissive- 
ness  towards  Rome,  by  which  he  purchased  the  time  indis- 
pensable for  his  objects,  formed  a  severe  trial  for  the  fierce 
and  haughty  man ;  nevertheless  he  courageously  endured  it, 
although  his  subjects  and  the  innocent  occasions  of  the  quar^ 
rel,  such  as  the  unfortunate  Maronea,  paid  severely  for  the 
suppression  of  his  resentment.     It  seemed  aa  if  war  could 
not  but  break  out  as  early  as  571  ;  but  by  Phi- 
lip's instructions,  his  younger  son,  Demetrius, 
rffected  a  reconciliation  between  his  father  and  Rome,  where 
he  had  lived  some  years  as  a  hostage  and  was  a  great  favour^ 
s.  ite.     The  senate,  and  particularly  Flamininus  who  managed 
Greok  affairs,  sought  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Macedonia 
that  would  be  able  to  paralyze  the  exertiona  of  Philiji^ 

*  ''Hdn  ya^  7f«uf^»  Jt  tvB^  <iUM>v  tf^M**  Minium. 
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which  of  course  were  not  UQkno>«  n  to  the  Romans ;  and  had 
selected  as  its  head,  and  perhaps  as  the  future  king  of  Mac^ 
donia,  the  younger  prince  who  was  passionately  attached  to 
Rome.  With  this  view  they  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  senate  forgave  the  father  for  the  sake  of  the 
ton  )  the  natural  effect  of  which  was,  that  dissensions  arose 
in  the  royal  household  itself  and  that  the  king's  elder  son, 
Perseus,  who,  although  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  dis- 
paragement, was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  succession, 
sought  to  ruin  his  brother  as  his  future  rival.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues; 
it  was  only  when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  furoed 
to  become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently, 
nothing  more  than  flight  to  Rome.  But  Perseus  took  care 
that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  of  this  design ;  an 
intercepted  letter  from  Flamininus  to  Demetrius  did  the 
rest^  and  induced  the  father  to  give  orders  that  his  sou 
should  be  put  to  death.  Philip  learned,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  intrigues  which  Perseus  had  concocted  ;  and  death 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  meditating  the  punishment  of  the 
fratricide  and  his  exclusion  ^m  the  throne.    He 

179L 

died  in  575  at  Demetrias,  in  his  fifly-ninth  year. 
He  left  behind  him  a  shattered  kingdom  and  a  distracted 
household,  and  with  a  broken  heart  confessed  to  himself 
that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had  been  in  vain. 

His  son  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  government,  with- 
KingPti^  out  encountering  opposition  either  in  Macedonia 
"*"*'  or  in  the  Roman  senate.     He  was  a  man  of 

stately  aspect,  expert  in  all  gymnastic  exercises,  reared  in 
the  camp  and  accustomed  to  command,  imperious  like  his 
fatker  and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  Wine 
and  women,  which  too  often  led  Philip  to  forget  the  duties 
of  government,  had  no  charm  for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady 
and  persevering  as  his  father  had  been  thoughtless  and  im* 
Dulsive.  Philip,  a  king  while  still  a  boy,  and  attended  by 
Buooess  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  had  been 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny  ;  Perseus  ascended  the  throne 
in  his  thirty -fii*st  year,  and,  as  he  had  while  yet  a  boy  borne 
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a  part  in  the  unhappy  war  witii  Borne  and  had  grown  nf 
under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and  under  the  idea  that  a 
revival  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  so  he  inherited  along  with 
the  kingdom  the  troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes  of  .Us 
fitlior.  In  fiM)t  he  entered  with  the  utmost  determinatioi: 
on  the  oontinuanoe  c^  his  fiitfaer's  work:,  and  pr^yared  mors 
lealously  than  ever  for  war  against  Borne ;  he  was  stimu- 
lated, moreover,  by  the  reflection,  that  lie  was  by  no  means 
indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Bomans  for  his  wearing  the 
diadem  of  Maoedonia.  The  proud  Macedonian  nation  look- 
ed with  pride  upon  the  prinoe  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  marohing  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
youth ;  his  countrymen^  and  many  Hellenea  of  every  varie- 
ty of  lineage,  conceived  that  in  him  they  had  found  the 
proper  general  for  the  impending  war  of  liberation.  Bui 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  genius 
and  Philip's  elasticity, — those  truly  royal  qualities,  which 
success  obscured  and  tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purify- 
ing power  of  adversity  recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was 
self-indulgent,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  course ;  but 
when  there  was  occasion,  he  found  within  himself  the  vigour 
necessary  for  speedy  and  earnest  action.  Perseus  devised 
comprehensive  and  subtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
unwearied  perseverance;  but,  when  the  moment  arrived 
for  action  and  his  plans  and  preparations  confronted  him  in 
stem  reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  As  is 
the  wont  of  narrow  minds,  the  means  became  to  him  the 
end ;  he  heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war  with  the 
Romans,  and,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land,  he  was 
unable  to  part  with  his  golden  pieces.  It  is  a  signiGcant  in* 
dication  of  character  that  afler  defeat  the  &ther  first  has* 
teued  to  destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  com* 
promise  him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  trcasur&«hests  and 
embarked.  In  ordinary  times  he  might  have  made  ai; 
average  king,  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  others ;  but 
he  was  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  whiok 
was  from  the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extraordinary 
man  should  become  the  soul  of  the  movement 
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The  power  of  Macedonia  was  far  from  inconsiilerable 
BeaoTuoMof  '^^  devotion  of  the  land  to  the  hoi^se  of  the 
Macedonia.  Antigonids  was  unimpaired  ;  in  this  one  respect 
the  national  feeling  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of 
political  parties.  A  monardiical  constitution  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  every  change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old 
resentments  and  quarrels  and  introduces  a  new  era  of  differ* 
ent  men  and  fresh  hopes.  The  king  had  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  this,  and  had  begun  his  reign  with  a  general 
Amnesty,  with  the  recall  of  fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the 
remission  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  hateful  severity  of  the 
fiither  thus  not  only  yielded  benefit^  but  conciliated  affection, 
to  the  son.  Twenty-six  years  of  peace  had  partly  of  them- 
selves filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  Macedonian  population, 
partly  given  opportunity  to  the  government  to  take  serious 
steps  towards  rectifying  this  which  was  really  the  weak 
point  of  the  land.  Philip  urged  the  Macedonians  to  marry 
and  raise  up  children  ;  he  occupied  the  coast  towns,  whose 
inhabitants  he  carried  into  the  interior,  with  Thracian  colo- 
nists of  reliable  valour  and  fidelity.  He  formed  a  barrier 
on  the  north  to  check  once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions 
of  the  Dardani,  by  converting  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Macedonian  frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a 
desert,  and  by  founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. In  short  he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in 
Macedonia,  as  Augustus  afterwards  took  when  he  laid  afresh 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  army  was 
numerous — 30,000  men  without  reckoning  contingents  and 
hired  troops — and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised  in 
the  constant  border  warfare  with  the  Thracian  barbarians. 
It  is  strange  that  Philip  did  not  try,  like  Hannibal,  to 
organize  hi#army  after  the  Roman  fashion ;  but  we  can 
understand  it  when  we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Mace< 
donians  set  upon  their  phalanx,  oflen  conquered,  but  still 
believed  to  be  invincible.  Through  the  new  sources  of  reve^ 
Due  which  Philip  had  created  in  mines,  customs,  and  tenths, 
and  through  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  and  com* 
merce,  he  had  succeeded  in  replenishing  his  treasury  grana 
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ries,  and  arsenals.  When  the  war  b^gM],  taen  was  in  tht 
Macedonian  treasury  money  enough  to  pay  ine  eJKisting 
army  and  10,0(K)  hired  troops  for  ten  yean^  and  thers  wsopi 
in  the  public  magasines  stores  of  grain  for  as  loqg  a  period 
(18,000,000  fMdimni  or  27,000,000  iNuheb),  sad  «nns  for 
an  army  of  three  times  the  strength  of  Uia  existing  onc^  In 
&c^  Macedonia  had  lieeome  a  yery  different  state  from  whal 
it  was  when  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of  tiM  aeeond  war 
with  Rome.  The  power  of  the  kingdom  waa  In  all  raqpeeta 
at  least  doubled :  with  a  power  in  every  p<tot  of  view  br 
inferior  Hannibal  liad  been  able  to  sliake  Borne  to  its  Anu) 
dations. 

Its  external  relatioDs  were  not  in  so  Avoorable  *  poti- 
Attempted  ^^^^  ^1^  nature  of  the  case  required  tlMt 
^S^^^  Maoedonia  should  now  talie  up  Uia  plans  of 
^^'■i^  Hannibal  and  AntioehuSy  and  should  try  to  plaoe 

herself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  all  oppressed  states 
against  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  certainly  threads  of 
intrigue  ramified  in  ail  directions  from  the  court  of  Pydna. 
But  their  success  was  slight.  It  was  indeed  asserted  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  Italians  was  wavering;  but  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  fail  to  see  that  an  immediate  resumpo 
tion  of  the  Samnite  wars  was  not  at  all  probable.  The  noc- 
turnal conferences  likewise  between  Macedonian  deputies 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  which  Massinissa  denounced  at 
Borne,  could  occasion  no  alarm  to  serious  and  sagacious 
men,  even  if  they  were  not,  as  is  very  possiblei  an  utter 
fiction.  The  Macedonian  court  sought  to  attach  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Bithynia  to  its  interests  by  internuurriages ; 
but  nothing  further  came  of  it,  except  that  the  immortal 
simplicity  of  the  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  gain  political 
ends  by  matrimonial  means  once  more  exposed  itself  to 
derision.  Eumenes,  whom  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  gain,  the  agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly 
put  out  of  the  way :  he  was  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Delphi  on  his  way  homeward  from  Rome,  where  he  liad 
been  active  against  Macedonia;  but  the  dastardly  projeef 
miscarried. 
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Of  f^reater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up  the 
northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebel 
lion  against  Rome.  Philip  had  conceived  the 
project  of  crushing  the  old  enemies  of  Macedonia,  the  Dar 
dani  in  what  is  now  Servia,  by  means  of  another  still  more 
barbarous  horde  of  Germanic  descent  brought  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastarnae,  and  of  then  marching 
in  person  with  these  and  with  the  whole  avalanche  of  peo- 
ples thus  set  in  motion  by  the  land  route  to  Italy  and  in* 
vading  Lombardy,  the  Alpine  passes  leading  to  which  he 
had  already  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre — a  grand  project^ 
worthy  of  Hannibal,  and  doubtless  immediately  suggested 
by  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  this  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Aquileia  (p.  233),  which  was  formed  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  (573),  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  system  followed  elsewhere 
by  the  Romans  in  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  Italy. 
The  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  by  the  desperate  resist- 
ance of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining  tribes  concerned ; 
the  Bastamae  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  whole  horde 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ice  on  the  Danube.  The  king  then  sought  at 
least  to  extend  his  clientship  among  the  chieilains 
of  the  Illyrian  land,  the  modern  Dalmatia  and  northern 
Albania.  One  of  these  who  faithfully  adhered  to  Rome, 
Arthetaurus,  perished,  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Pei^ 
seus,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  whole,  Genthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Pleuratus,  was,  like 
his  &ther,  nominally  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  am 
baasadors  of  Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatian 
iilands,  informed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  seci'et  ui^ 
deratanding  with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and 
that  the  envoys  of  Genthius  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in 
Rome* 

In  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the 

-j^^  lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thra* 

cian  chieftains,  the  brave  and  sagacious  Coty% 
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priiiCf!  of  the  OJrysiaiiB  and  rulpr  of  all  costcrn  Tliru<'« 
from  tlio  Macedoniati  frontier  on  the  Hebrus  (MariUu) 
down  to  the  fringe  of  coast  covered  with  Gi'eek  towns,  wni 
1e  the  (closest  nIHance  with  Perseus.  Of  the  other  minor 
chiefs  who  in  that  quarter  took  part  with  Rome,  one,  Abru- 
polia  prince  of  the  Sagnei,  was,  in  consequence  of  n  pred»- 
tory  expedition  direoled  against  Aniphipolis  on  the  Stry 
mon,  dafeMed  by  Paria«i  and  drivw  out  Of  thacwgiy 
From  the«e  region  Phiflp  h«d  drsWD  ttBHwrolai  aflliwlli^ 
Mkd  mercenuiw  wero  to  be  liid  tkere  at.W9  tfli^  iBid  4a 
any  number.  '  >■  ■   '-    - 

Among  the  mihai^y  natim  of'^  HcUems  Mldv^ml 
Q^,ku.  PerMuB  Iud.)oDg  ba^  dMlM«ie««'w Igilint 
MoBtti-itr.  itoioe,  oarried  m>  *  doubts  ayalMtt  vi  pWtUy» 
ixing,  attempting  to  gain  over  «»  tt&  rfds  sf  IAmMIHM  Mi 
the  one  hand  the  national,  and  on  the  other — \t  ve  may  he 
permitted  the  impression — the  oommunistlo  party.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  whole  national  party  among  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  Greeks  waa  now  &vounible  at 
heart  to  Macedonia ;  not  on  account  of  isolated  unrighteous 
acts  on  the  port  of  the  Roman  deliverers,  but  beowise  th« 
reetoration  of  Hellenic  naljonality  by  a  foragn  power  in- 
volved a  oontradiction  m  terms,  and  now,  when  it  was  in 
truth  too  late,  every  one  perceived  that  the  moat  detestable 
form  of  Macedonian  rule  was  less  fraught  widi  evil  fot 
Greece  than  a  IVee  constitution  originating  in  the  noblest 
intentions  of  honourable  foreignetK  That  the  roost  able 
and  upright  men  throughout  Greece  should  be  opposed  tn 
Rome  was  to  be  expected ;  the  venal  aristocraoy  alone  waa 
Tavourable  to  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated 
man  of  worth,  who,  unlike  the  great  majority,  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  Aiture  oT  the 
nation.  This  was  most  painfully  experienced  by  Eumenet 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  main  supporter  of  that  extr» 
neous  liberty  among  the  Greeks.  In  vain  he  treated  tlu 
eities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort  of  oonaidention ,  in 
vain  he  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  communities  and  dieta  b; 
bir-sounding    words    and   still    better-sounding  gold ;    h« 
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learced  with  pain  that  his  presents  were  declined,  and  tha* 
all  the  statues  that  had  formerly  been  erected  to  him  were 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  honorary  tablets  were  melted 
down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet,  9imult»> 

neously   throughout  the    Peloponnesus    (584). 

The  name  of  Perseus,  again,  was  on  every  one's 
lips;  even  the  states  that  formerly  were  most  decidedly 
anti-Macedonian,  such  as  the  Achaeans,  deliberated  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  directed  against  Macedonia;  Byzan- 
tium, although  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus^ 
sought  and  obtained  protection  and  a  garrison  against  the 
Thracians  not  from  Eumenes,  but  from  Perseus,  and  in  like 
manner  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Mace- 
donian :  the  powerful  and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the 
Syrian  bride  of  king  Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole 
nuignificent  war-fleet — for  the  Syrian  war-vessels  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Aegean — ^and  returned  home  highly 
honoured  and  furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially 
with  wood  for  ship-building ;  commissioners  from  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  consequently  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held 
secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  deputies  in  Samo- 
thraee.  That  sending  of  the  Rhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least 
the  aspect  of  a  demonstration  ;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the 
object  of  king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of 
performing  a  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  king 
should  appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in 
the  impending  war  was  natural  and  reasonable.  But  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  fearful  economiic 
disorganization  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  \\} 
Macedonia  all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of 
property  and  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealths 
as  well  as  individuals  in  European  Greece — excepting  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
this  respect — were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred  of 
one  dty  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get 
money — the  Athenians,  for  example,  thus  attacked  Oropus 
Vol.  n.— 15* 
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—aitd  among  the  Aetolians,  Perrhaebians,  and  ThiaBaliaiu 
formal  battles  took  plf.oe  butwo^n  those  that  had  propertj 
and  those  that  had  none.     Under  such  c 
worst  outragea  vera  parpetntad  aa  •  mMer  flf  eqawa) 
among  the  AetoliaB^  for  in 
proclaimed  and  »  new  palilb  paaae  vm.amdmilif  aolelf  in 
the  purpose  <^  eur^ping  aad  {witin|f  l»daalk'a« 
of  emigrants.   Tb«  fi 
envoys  n 

parlies  were  equallf  bad  md  4at  Aair  aniaaMMt*  .VMH 
not  to  be  raatruned.  la  tkia  oaae  (bara  watt  !■  fta^a* 
other  remedy  tbaa  that  of  the  nffiear  aBdlllL  uauiKlii— ^^; 
BMitimeutal  HaUnihmi  iagm  .to 'bt  m  ttfeitifm  ad  bam  ■Am 
firat  it  had  been  ridiculew.  Yak  hiagPaneoa  lOBglirtfc 
giun  the  lupport  of  tUa  party,  i(  It  -daaasv*  t^  te  adl0 
suoh— of  people  who  had  nothing,  and  least  c^  all  aa  hon- 
ourable name,  to  los&— «d<1  not  only  iasued  edicts  in  bvour 
of  Maoedonian  bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards  to  be  ptd 
up  at  Larisa,  Delphi,  and  Delos,  whidi  sunomoned  all 
Greeks  that  were  exiled  on  amount  of  political  or  other 
ofienoea  or  on  account  of  their  debts  to  come  to  Macedonia 
aod  to  expect  full  restitution  of  their  former  honours  and 
eatateo.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  oame;  the  so(nal 
revolution  smouldering  throughout  northern  Greece  now 
broke  out  into  open  flame,  and  the  national-social  party 
there  sent  to  Perseus  for  help.  If  Hellenic  nationality  waa 
to  be  saved  only  by  such  means,  the  question  might  well  be 
aaked,  with  all  respect  for  Sophocles  and  Pludias,  whether 
the  object  was  worth  the  cost. 

The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  long  already,  and 

that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  proeeedi 

ings.     The  expulsion  of  the  Thraoian  chieftain 

Abrupolis  who  was  in  alliance  with  theRtHnans,. 

and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia  with  the  Byiantines,  Aeto 

lians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  were  equally  violfr 

tioiis  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  sufficed  for  the 

official  war-manifesto :    toe  real  ground  of  wai 

was  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  to  convert  her  litrmal  ao* 


•ulte- 
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ereigiity  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Rome  in  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Hellenes.     As  early  as  581  th«- 

ITS  • 

Roman  envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  stated  pretty 
plainly,  that  an  alliance  with  Perseus  was  equivalent  tc 

casting  off  the  alliance  of  Rome.     In  582  king 

Eumenes  came  in  person  to  Rome  with  a  long 
list  of  grievances  and  laid  open  to  the  senate  the  whole 
■itoation  of  affairs  ;  upon  which  the  senate  unexpectedly  m 
a  secret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
and  furnished  the  ports  of  Epirus  with  garrisons.  For  the 
sake  of  form  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  but  its 
message  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Perseus,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  conclude 
with  Rome  a  new  alliance  on  really  equal  terms,  but  that 

he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  cancelled  ; 

and  he  bade  the  envoys  leave  the  kingdom 
within  three  days.  Thus  war  was  practically  declared.  This 

was  in  the  autumn  of  582.     Perseus,  had  he 

wished,  might  have  occupied  all  Greece  and 
brought  the  Macedonian  party  everywhere  to  the  helm,  and 
he  might  perhaps  have  crushed  the  Roman  division  of  5,000 
men  stationed  under  Gnaeus  Sicinius  at  Apollonia  and  op- 
posed the  landing  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  who  aU 
ready  began  to  tremble  at  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  the  consular  Quintus  Mardus 
Philippus,  with  whom  he  stood  in  relations  of  hospitalityi 
as  to  the  frivolousness  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  in  this  way  to  postpone 
the  attack  and  once  more  to  make  an  effort  for  peace  with 
Rome :  to  which  the  senate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  replied  by  the  dismissal  of  all  Macedonians  from  Italy 
and  the  embarkation  of  the  legions.  Senators  of  the  older 
sefaool  no  doubt  censured  the  ''  new  wisdom  "  of  their  col 
league,  and  his  un-Roman  artifice;  but  the  object  was 
gMned  and  the  whiter  passed  away  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  Perseus.  The  Roman  diplomatists  made  ali 
the  more  xealous  use  of  the  interval  to  deprive  Perseus  of 
any  support  in  Greece.     They  were  sure  of  the  Ac^aeans 
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£viiD  the  p»ta-iotic  yariy  iimoDg  tbem — who  hud  neitb«i 
agreed  with  those  social  niovemeiits,  nor  liad  manilestod 
aught  more  th&ii  a  longing  aller  a  prudunt  iicutiiility — hod 
no  idea  of  throwing  ihtsmselvus  into  the  anna  of  Pers«u9, 
and,  besides,  the  opposition  party  there  had  now  been 
brought  by  Rutniui  intlucD(.-e  iulo  powi^r,  aud  attuched  itself 
Kbetilutely  to  llome.  The  Aetuliaii  league  had  doubtlcaa 
uked  aid  from  Perst^us  in  its  inl«riial  troub]<«j  but  the 
new  ttrateffiUf  Lycincus,  ohosen  under  tlie  eyes  of  the 
Bomaa  ambasMdors,  was  won  of  *  BwmMI'  paiJUww  ;Um> 
the  Romans  tbomaelyes.  Among  tbe  HMMaliMW.ato  ifca 
Boman  party  retained  tiiQ  taoeaAMaij.  £tc&  th»  BoBiittWM^ 
old  partisans  aa  they  were  ot  IfaMdoaift,  *Bd  M«k  W  4a 
utmost  fiuanoial  disorder,  had  nut  in  their  «>lln(i*««a[^«ttf 
declared  openly  fov  Par*eus  ;  nerwthtieH  At.leAat  two  of 
their  oitjes,  Haliartus  and  Coronea,  had  of  thur  own  aocord 
entered  into  engagements  with  him.  When  on  the  oomplunt 
of  the  Roman  envoy  the  government  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy oommunicated  to  him  the  position  of  things,  he 
dechured  that  it  would  best  appear  which  cities  adhered  to 
Bome,and  which  did  nut,  if  they  would  severally  pronounce 
Uieir  deciaioQ  in  his  presence ;  and  thereupon  the  Boeotian 
oooiederaoy  fell  at  once  to  pieces.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
great  structure  of  Epaminondas  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans ;  it  actually  collapsed  before  they  touched  it«  and 
thus  indeed  became  the  prelude  to  the  diasolulJOD  of  die 
other  still  more  firmly  consolidnted  leagues  of  tireek  cities.* 
With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian  towns  friendly  to  Rome  tbe 
Roman  envoy  Publius  Leutul^s  lud  siege  to  Haliartus,  even 
before  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  in  the  Aegean. 

Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Achaean,  and  the  province  of 

^.j^     ^         Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces  :  the  fortresses  of  ths  * 

iaatttr         Dossaretae  and  Illyrisns  on  tbe  west  frtMitier  of 

Mocedania   were   i  ocupied    by    the  troops  of 

(jlnaeus  Sicinius;    and  aa  soon  as  the  navigation  was  re^ 

*  The  legal  diMalutlon  of  tlie  Boeotian  coufedecscj,  howeTer,  toot 
[law  not  at  Uili  Omt,  but  onl;  attsr  tha  dtstnwtiOD  of  Otristt  (Psbssk 
(iLM,  4;  ivLe). 
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Biuned,  Larisa  received  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  Pexveuii 
during  all  this  remained  inactive  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territory,  when  in  the 
sprirg,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  in  J..ne,  of 
583,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would 
^iave  found  allies  of  any  mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  niuoli 
energy  as  he  displayed  remissness ;  but,  as  circumstances 
stood,  he  remained  of  course  completely  isolated,  and  those 
prolonged  attempts  at  prosely tism  led,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  no  result.  Carthage,  Genthius  of  lUyria,  Rhodes  and  the 
free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so 
very  friendly  with  Perseus,  offered  to  the  Romans  vessels 
of  war ;  which  they,  however,  declined.  Eumenes  put  his 
land  army  and  his  ships  on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia  sent  hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Rome.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Perseus,  Prusias  11.  king  of  Bilhynia, 
remained  neutral.  No  one  stirred  in  all  Greece.  Antio- 
chus  IV.  king  of  Syria,  designated  in  court  style  "  the  God, 
the  brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  fiither  the  "  Great,"  bestirred  himself^  but  only  to  wrest 
the  Syrian  coast  during  this  war  from  the  imputent  Egypt. 
But,  though  Perseus  stood  almost  alone,  he  was  no  con- 
Beginning  temptible  antagonist.  His  army  numbered 
oflhewar.  43^000  men  ;  of  these  21,000  were  phalangites, 
and  4,000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry  ;  the  rest  were 
chiefly  mercenaries.  The  whole  force  of  the  Romans  in 
Greece  amounted  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  Italian 
troops,  besides  more  than  10,000  men  belonging  to  Numid* 
ian,  Ligurian,  Greek,  Cretan,  and  especially  Pergam^ne  con* 
tingents.  To  these  was  added  the  fleet,  which  nun4bered 
jniy  40  decked  vessels,  as  there  was  no  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  oppose  it — Perseus,  who  had  been  prohibited  from  build 
ing  ships  of  war  by  the  treaty  with  Rome,  was  just  erecting 
Idocks  at  Thessalonica — but  it  had  on  board  10,000  troops, 
as  it  was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in  sieges.  The  fleet 
WM  commanded  by  Gains  Lucretius,  the  land  army  by  th< 
.tonsul  Publius  Licin\ua  C  *assus. 
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The  consal  left  a  ftrong  division  in  Illjrte  to 
ihe&omanB    Macedonia  from  the  weat^  while  with  the  mair 
^g^^  force  he  started,  as  usual,  firom  Apdlonitt  fei 

Thessaly.  Perseus  did  not  think  of  distmUim 
their  arduous  mardt,  but  contented  himself  idth  advanoiiig 
uito  Perrhaebia  and  occupying  the  nearest  fortresses.  He 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Osm,  and  not  fiur  iW>m  Larlaa  the 
conflict  toolc  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  on 
both  sides.  The  Romans  were  decidedly  beaten«  Oetys 
with  the  Thradan  horse  had  defeated  and  broken  tlwHaliiiii^ 
and  Perseus  with  his  Macedonian  horse  the  Oredt,  cavaliy ; 
the  Romans  had  2,000  foot  and  MO  horsMueft  killed,  and 
000  horsemen  made  prisoners,  and  might  deem  tbemsdves 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  cross  the  Penmns  without  hii^ 
drance.  Perseus  employed  the  victory  to  ask  peace  on  the 
same  terms  which  Philip  had  obtained :  he  was  ready  even 
to  pay  the  same  sum.  The  Romans  refused  his  request : 
they  never  concluded  peace  after  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Greece. 

The  wretched  Roman  commander,  however,  knew  not 
Their  Ux  ^^^  ^^  whcre  to  attack  ;  the  army  marched  to 
ndonrao-  and  fro  in  Thessaly,  without  accomplishing  any- 
•gementof  thing  of  importance.  Perseus  might  have  as- 
sumed the  oflensive;  he  saw  that  tlie  Romans 
were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece,  that  the  Greek  army  had  been  brilliant- 
ly victorious  in  the  first  engagement ;  a  second  victory  might 
lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  patriot  party,  and,  by  com- 
mencing a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce  incalculable 
results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was  not  a  gene- 
ral like  his  father ;  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  defensive 
war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn,  he  felt  himself  as 
It  were  paralyzed.  He  made  an  unimportant  success,  which 
the  Romans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry  combat  neat* 
Phalauna,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the  habit  of  narrow 
and  obstinate  minds,  to  his  first  plan  and  evacuating  The» 
saly.     This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  renouncing  all  idea 
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of  a  Hellenic  insurrection  :  what  might  have  been  attained 
by  ft  different  course  was  shown  by  the  (act  that,  notwith 
standing  what  had  occurred,  the  Epirots  changed  sides. 
Thenceforth  nothing  serious  was  accomplished  on  eithei 
side,  Perseus  subdued  king  Genthius,  chastised  the  Dar- 
dani,  and,  by  means  of  Ck)tys,  expelled  from  Thrace  the 
Thracians  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Pergamene  troops.  On 
the  other  hand  the  western  Roman  army  took  some  lUyriai: 
townsy  and  the  consul  busied  himself  in  clearing  Thessaly 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and  making  sure  of  the  tur- 
bulent Aetolians  and  Acamanians  by  occupying  Ambraoia. 
But  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Romans  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  two  unhappy  Boeotian  towns  which  took  part 
with  Perseus;  Haliartus  was  captured  by  the  Roman 
admiral  Gains  Lucretius,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery ;  Coronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
consul  Crassus  in  spite  of  its  capitulation.  Never  had  a 
Roman  army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force 
under  these  commanders.  They  had  so  disorganized  the 
army  that,  even  in  the  next  campaign  of  584, 
the  new  consul  Aulus  Hostilius  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  anything  serious,  especially  as  the  new 
admiral  Lucius  Hortensius  showed  himself  to  be  as  incapa- 
ble and  unprincipled  as  his  predecessor.  The  (?oet  visited 
the  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  without  result.  The  west- 
em  army  under  Appius  Claudius,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Lychnidus  in  the  territory  of  the  Dassaretae,  sustained  one 
defeat  after  another :  after  an  expedition  to  Macedonia  had 
been  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  king  in  turn  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  assumed  the  aggressive  with  the  troops 
which  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  south  frontier  in  cons& 
quence  of  the  deep  snow  blocking  up  all  the  passes,  took 
from  Appius  numerous  places  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners, 
and  entered  into  connections  with  king  Genthius ;  he  was 
able  in  fiict  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Aetolia,  while  Appius 
allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  defeated  in  Epirus  by  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  besieged.  The 
Roman  main  army  made  two  attempts  to  penetrate  intc 


Mafedonia :  first,  over  tfas  Ounbi 
through  tha  ThwHftliaii  psMM ;  bat  dngr 
planned,  and  both  vera  rt^Milud  bj  ~ 

The  coDaul  emplojad  tumulf  chieflf  iaibe 
AbDMia  *'*™  ^  ^  annjr — a  irark  wW«h-wM'd»f»'UI 
^«-r  things  teedftil,  bat  wUob  racptfni  a  aMM* 
man  and  an  officer  of  greater  marit.  DtalMfU 
and  furloughs  might  be  booglit,  aad  thenitra  tlw  MMrfoarf 
▼ere  never  up  to  their  fldl  mtmbav;  the  not  «■«•  pnl 
Into  quarten  in  sanuDer,  and,  as  the  oSean  pl—itfai  Bh  ■ 
great,  the  oommon  soldiara  plondered  aa-«  aoMll,  Wilfc 
Friendly  peoples  were  aabjaoted  te  Ifaa  Boat  ihaarfbli  tm- 
picions :  for  instanoe^  the  Uame  f>f  the  dlagraatM  defeat  at 
Lsrisa  was  imputed  to  A»  premded  traaAwyrfthb  Attn- 
Han  cavidry,  and,  what  waa  hitherto  iBpiwiAMa^'  IM 
officers  were  sent  to  he  criminally  tried  at  Berne ;  and  Ae 
Moloesians  in  Epirus  were  forced  by  &lse  suspidoos  into 
actual  revolt  The  allied  states  had  war-ooatributions  im- 
posed upon  them  as  if  they  liad  been  oonqusred,  and  if  th«f 
appealed  to  the  Roman  senate,  their  citdzens  were  executed 
or  sold  into  slavery  :  this  was  done,  fur  insbnoe,  at  Abdera, 
and  similar  outr^;ee  were  committed  at  Chalcis.  The 
ate  interfered  in  earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberat^an 
unfortunate  Coroneana  and  Abderites,  and  forbade 
Roman  magistrates  to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies 
without  leave  of  the  senate.  Gaius  Lucretius  waa  unani- 
mously oondemued  by  the  but^esses.  But  such  atepa  could 
not  alter  the  &ct,  that  tlie  military  result  of  tbbse  first  two 
campaigiia  had  been  null,  while  the  poliUcal  result  had  been 
a  foul  stun  on  the  Romans,  whose  extraordinary  successea 
in  the  iiast  were  based  in  no  small  degree  on  liieir  r^ut» 
tion  for  moral  purity  and  soundness  as  compared  witb  tiM 
scandals  of  Hellenio  administration.  Had  Philip  com- 
manded Instead  of  Perseus,  the  war  would  pr»bably  havti 
begun  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
defection  of  most  uf  the  Hellenea ;  but  Rome  was  fortunate 
enough  to  l>e  constantly  outstripped  in  her  blunders  by  bei 
■ntagoniats.    Perseus  waa  content  with  enirent^ing  himsetl 


lie  sen-  J 

of  the  1 

le    the  f  ' 

allies  \ 
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in  Macedonia — which  towards  the  south  and  west  .'s  <^  true 
mountain-fortress — as  in  a  beleaguered  town. 

The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Rome  sent  tc 
^^^  Macedonia  in  585,  Quintus  Marcius  PLilippus, 

ifar^  en-    already  mentioned  as  having  honourable  relations 
dowia  of  hospitality  with  the  king,  was  not  at  all  equal 

pjui  c  to  his  far  from  easy  task.     He  was  ambitious  and 

^"^^  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.     His  hazardous 

scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus  west- 
ward of  Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the  gar- 
rison of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  forcb 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  of  its  success.  Not  only  might  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case 
retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  after  the  passage, 
when  he  stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and 
the  strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempe  and 
Lapathus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
sea-shore  and  without  supplies  and  the  possibility  of  forag- 
ing for  them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when, 
in  his  first  consulate,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  similarly 
surrounded  in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore 
his  name.  But  as  an  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  inca- 
pacity of  Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  com 
prehend  the  idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Romans 
otherwise  than  by  the  blockading  of  the  passes,  he  strangely 
gave  himself  over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  on 
the  Macedonian  side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and 
ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunK. 
But  even  this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did 
not  rescue  the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced 
inieed  without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged  after  four 
days'  march  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and^  when 
the  king  came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to 
resume  the  position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impreg- 
nable Tempe  surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed 
over  its  rich  stores  to  the  enemy.    The  communication  witJb 
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the  south  WAS  by  thu  means  secured  to  the  Bonum  army  j 
Dut  Perseus  had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  Cnmiet 
well-choseo  poeitlon  on  the  bank  of  the  little  riv^r  Elpiiu, 
and  there  cheeked  the  fiuther  adyance  of  the  ^^'^'w^*^  So 
The  anniaf  ^  Boman  srmy  remained,  during  the  lesl  of 
Ml  ihe  the  summer  and  the  wintar.  hemmed  in  In  the 

fartliest  comer  of  Thessaly;  aadf  while  tlie 
crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  auooess  and  the  first 
substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  abilitj  of 
the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian,  gen* 
era].  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  wliatever.  Hie  ligjit 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  belPween  the  Cydadei^  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attadLcd 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  ma^ 
ters  were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could  do  notiiing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Grenthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  break  with  ROrae,  and  to  imprison 
the  Roman  envoys ;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it 
superfluous  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since 
G^nthius  was  now  forsooth  compelled,  independently  of  it, 
to  substitute  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  Rome  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  hod  hitiierto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the 
side  of  the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
In  fact  had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he 
might  easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  Romans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 10,000  hors^ 
men  and  as  many  infantry— oflered  to  take  service  with 
him  in  Maoedoria  itself;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
pay.  lu  Hellas  Vx)  there  was  such  a  ferment  that  a  guerilla 
warfare  might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexter- 
ity and  a  full  exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to 
give  and  the  Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  ian^ 
remained  quiet 
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At  length  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  the  right  man  tc 
^  ,.  Greece.     This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus,  son 

of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Can- 
nae ;  a  man  of  the  old  nobility  but  of  humble  means,  and 
therefore  not  so  suocessful  in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle^' 
fieldj  where  he  had  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria.     The  people  elected  him 

for  the  second  time  consul  in  the  year  586  cm 

account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man  :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous ;  an  incorruptible 
magistrate — ^"  one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,'*  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him 
—and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander^n- 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 

As  soon  as  the  new  general  arrived  in  the  camp  at 
Penensii  Heracleum,  he  gave  orders  for  the  ill-guarded 
JWrjDbMk     pass  at  Pythium  to  be  surprised  by  Publius 

Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the  outposts 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  Elpius;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and  was 

obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.  There,  on  the 
^doA.  Roman  4th  of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22nd 

of  June  of  the  Julian  calendar — an  eclipse  of 
the  sioon,  which  a  scientific  Roman  officer  announced  be- 
forehand to  the  army  that  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen,  affords  in  this  case  the  means  of  determining  the  date 
•—the  outposts  accidentally  fell  into  conflict  as  they  were 
watering  their  horses  afler  midday  ;  and  both  sides  deter- 
mined at  once  to  give  the  battle,  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  postpone  till  the  following  day.  Passing  through 
the  ranks  in  person,  without  helmet  or  shield,  the  grey 
headed  Roman  general  arranged  his  men.  Scarce  were  they 
id  position,  when  the  formidable  phalanx  assailed  them  ;  the 
general  himself,  who  had  witnessed  many  a  hard  fight,  aftei 
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wards  ackaowledged  ttaat  lia  Jwd  tTMaWML  :^|a  iBwnH 
vanguard  diaperaed ;  ft  PieHgnSaii  ttiam%  -WM  <»wttte>OT 
and  almost  annihilated;  the  hginH  lhetWBl»W  kortCM^ 
retreated  till  they  reai^wd  a  bill  «laM  Vftm,  llMf^OfDM 
samp.  Hera  the  fortius  (tf  tha  chf  AmaffuL  jTWhwiiW 
ground  and  tha  hurried  pnrault  had  dixwdend  4w  nnhlLivf 
*J:e phalanx;  thttBoiiwiiaiBaiii^e.oohorta«ltiB«l«timfy 
gap,  and  attacked  it  tm  tha  Oanka  and  tn  tMt.\  Aa  IfiMs 
donian  cavali;  which  aloua  oomU  ban.reodend  lU  lookid 
oalmly  od,  and  won  Bed  in  ft.  body,  the  UngwiMiif  ika 
foremost ;  aad  thua  tbe  Ate  of  Mamdoidft  waa.  JaiiJUd  in 
less  than  an  hour.  :nie  4,000  aele«  plMOMgit**  .ftUeirad 
themselves  to  be  out  do«n  to  ft  m«ii;  «a  tf.tJM-aMfta^ 
which  fought  its  laat  great  battle  at  Pydua,  htd-Miilf  aW^ 
ed  to  perish  there.  Hw  overftrow  vw  A«(M£^a(UMIO 
Maoedoniana  lay  on  the  field  ot  battle,  11,000  vera  priaocw 
ers.  The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Paullus  had  assumed  the  command  ;  all  Mooedonia  submiU 
ted  in  two  days.  The  liing  fled  with  his  gold — he  still  had 
more  than  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000)  in  hia  cheat^to  Samo- 
thrace,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  attendanta.  But  he 
himself  put  to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who 
was  to  be  called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted 
assaasination  of  Eumenes ;  and  then  bis  pages  and  remain* 
ing  comrades  also  deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped 
that  the  right  of  aaylum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  waa  dinging  to  a  straw.  An  attempt  to 
take  flight  to  Cotya  lailed.  So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but 
Uie  letter  was  not  received,  because  he  had  designated  Lim- 
f^^^g^  self  in  it  as  king.     He  recognized  his  &te^  and 

b^B  sirrendered  to  the  Komans  at  discretion  with 

hia  children  and  his  treasuree,  pusillanimouc  and 
weeping  so  as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  Wit^  a 
grave  satisfaction,  and  with  thoughts  turaiag  rather  on  the 
mutability  of  fortune  than  on  hia  own  present  success,  the 
ccHisul  received  the  most  illustrious  captive  whom  Koman 
general  had  ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few 
years  nfter,  as  a  state  prisuuer,  at  Alba  on  the   Fuom 
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lake ;  *  his  son  in  afler  years  earned  a  living  in  the  same 
Italian  country  town  as  a  clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
had  subdued  and  Hellenized  the  East,  144  years  afler  his 
death. 

That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  its 
Ddfeet  and  accompaniment  of  farce,  at  the  same  time  the 
*»p<^  o'  war  against  "  king  "  Genthius  of  lUyria  was  also 
begun  and  ended  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Anicius 
within  thirty  days.  The  piratical  fleet  was  taken,  the  cap! 
tal  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two  kings,  the  heir  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleuratus,  entered 
Rome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 

The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unse^ 
Macedonia  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought 
broken  up.  qj^  Rome,  should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was 
abolished.  In  the  conference  at  Amphipolis  on  the  Stry- 
mon  the  Roman  commission  ordained  that  the  compact, 
thoroughly  monarchical,  and  united  state  should  be  broken 
up  into  four  republican  federative  leagues  moulded  on  the 
system  of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  that  of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  interior.  Intermarriages  be- 
tween persons  belonging  to  different  confederacies  were  to 
be  invalid,  and  no  one  might  be  a  fi*eeholder  in  more  than 
one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  under  the  king,  as 
well  as  their  grown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coun* 
try  and  proofed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death  ;  the  Romans  still 
dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of  the  ancient 
loyalty.  The  law  of  the  land  and  the  former  constitution 
otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of  course 
nominated  by  election  in  each  community,  and  the  power  in 
the  communities  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  upper  class.     The  royal  domains  and 

*  The  story,  that  tbo  RomaDS,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  the  promise 
vluch  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  Teiigeance  on  him,  pat  hior 
to  death  by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  is  certainly  a  fable. 
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royalties  were  not  granted  tu  tiie  oonMeraeiMi  and  thaaa 
were  specially  prohibited  from  working  Ae  gold  and  rilver 
mines,  a  chief  aouroe  of  die  national  wealth;  hm 
in  596  they  were  again  permitlad  to  work  tu 
least  the  silver-mines,*  The  importation  of  salt^  and  tht 
exportatioD  of  timber  fiir  ship-buUdingy  were  prohibited. 
The  land-tax  hitherto  paid  to  the  king  oeaaed,  and  the  oon 
ftnleracies  and  oommunitlea  were  left  to  tas  themaehrw; 
but  these  had  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  die  former  land4ai| 
aeoording  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amounting  in  all  to 
100  talents  annually  (£24^000).t  The  whole  land  was  fef 
ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetriaa  was  raaod ;  oa 
the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  poata  was  to  be  re- 
tained to  guard  against  the  inournons  of  the  barbarians. 
Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  ahielda  were  aent  to 
Rome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian 
land  still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  nt  the  call  of 
princes  of  the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise*  fr(»m  thst 
time  to  the  present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

Illyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.    The  kingdom  of 

*  The  statement  of  Casdodorui!,  that  the  Macedonian  mines  were 
reopened  in  696,  receives  its  more  exact  interpretation  by 
means  of  the  coins.    No  gold  coins  of  the  fonr  Maoedoniaa 
are  extant ;  either  therefore  the  gold-minee  remained  closed,  or  the  gold 
extracted  was  converted  into  bars.    On  the  other  hand  there  certainly 
exist  silver  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Arophipolis)  in  which  diatrioi 
the  nlver^miDes  were  situated.    For  the  brief  period,  daring  which  they 
most  have  been  struck  (696-608),  the  number  of  them  is  re- 
markably groat,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very 
energeticall  V  wrought,  or  that  the  old  royal  money  was  recoined  In  Ur|pi 
quantity. 

f  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *'  relieved 
of  seignorial  imposts  und  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxviL  4)  dosi 
not  necessarily  require  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  remisaion  of  thesf 
taxes :  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius'  wordf^,  to  aatiumf 
that  the  hitherto  seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  cob* 
linaance  of  the  constitution  granted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  by 
PsulloB  down  to  at  least  the  Augustan  age  (Iiiv.  xlv.  82 ;  Justin.  xzxllL 
S\  would,  it  is  true,  be  cempstible  also  with  the  rsmisskm  of  ths  tajwi 
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niyrU  Genthius   was   split   up   into   throe  small  free 

**^"'  ^  states.  There  too  the  freeholders  paid  the  half 
of  the  former  land-tax  to  their  new  masters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns,  which  had  adhered  to  Rome  and  in  re> 
turn  obtained  exemption  from  the  tax — an  exception  whidi 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  in  the  case  of  Macedonia, 
ihe  Illyrian  piratic  fleet  was  confiscated,  and  present*^  to 
the  more  reputable  Greek  communities  along  that  coast. 
The  constant  annoyances,  which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on 
their  neighbours  by  means  of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this 
way  put  an  end  to,  at  least  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached  and 
^^  might  conveniently  be  used  against  Eumenes, 

obtained  pardon  and  received  back  his  captive 
son. 

Thus  the  afiairs  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Mace- 
donia also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy. 
In  fact  Greece  was  more  free  than  ever ;  a  king  no  longer 
^sted  anywhere. 

But  the  Romans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cutting 
Humiliation  ^^^  nerves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.  The  sen* 
Greeks  in  **®  resol  ved  at  once  to  render  all  the  Hellenic 
8^**^  states,  friend  and  foe,  for  ever  incapable  of  harm, 

and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to  the  same  humble  state  of 
dependence.  The  course  pursued  may  itself  admit  of  justi- 
fication ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek  dependent  states 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  and  showed  that  the  epoch 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios  was  at  an  end. 

The  state  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position  of 
parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which 

Witt  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep 
Macedonia  in  check,  and  which  now,  afler  the 
destruction  of  Macedonia,  was  forsooth  no  longer  needed. 
It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  tolerable  pretext  for  depriving  the 
prudent  and  considerate  Eumenos  of  his  privileged  position, 
and  allowing  him  to  fall  into  disgrace.  All  at  once,  about 
liie  thne  when  the  Komant»  were  encamped  at  Heracloum, 
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■trange  reports  were  circulated  regarding  liim — tbut  he  waa 
in  secret  intarcouree  with  Perseus  ;  that  his  fleet  bad  bem 
suddenly,  m  it  were,  wafled  away  ;  that  500  talenta  had 
been  ofiered  for  his  non-participation  in  the  campaign  aad 
1500  for  faift  mediation  to  procure  peai^e,  and  that  the  agree 
m>inC  had  only  bruken  down  through  the  avarice  of  Perseus 
An  to  the  Pergainfiie  fleet,  the  king,  after  having  paid  his 
respecU  to  the  cijrisiil,  went  home  with  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Roman  lloet  went  into  winter  ^uai'tei's.  The  story 
about  oomiptioji  whs  as  certainly  a  fiible  as  any  newspaper 
eanard  of  the  proMQt  day ;  for  ttnMt  tbe  ^tk,  owaiin,  wad 
oonsistent  Attalid,  who  had  prinari^  oeoHiopad  tiu  bNaoh 
betwem  Rome  and  ttuedonia  b;,Jua  joanief  Id 
58S  and  bad  bean  on  that  aooosBt  .weUi^  aa- 
sassinated  by  the  bandiUi  of  Peraau^  ahould— at  dw  qi» 
ment  when  the  real  diffiooltiee  of  tile  war  ware  oVeroome 
and  ita  final  issue,  if  ever  senoualy  doubted  at  all,  was 
doubtful  no  lon^r — have  sold  to  the  instigator  of  his  mur 
der  his  share  in  the  spoil  for  a  few  talents,  and  should  have 
perilled  the  work  of  long  years  for  so  pitiful  a  considera- 
tioii,  may  be  set  down  not  merely  as  a  fabrication,  hut  aa  a 
very  silly  one.  That  no  proof  was  found  eitiier  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Perseus  or  elsewhere,  is  sufficiently  certain ;'  for 
even  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  express  those  suspi- 
dons  aloud.  But  they  gained  their  object.  Their  iotai- 
tions  were  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  grandeea 
towards  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenea,  who  had  00D)< 
manded  the  Pei^aniene  auxiliary  troops  in  Greece.  Their 
brave  and  faithful  comrade  was  received  in  Rome  with  open 
arms  and  invited  to  ask  not  for  his  brother,  but  for  himself 
—the  senate  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  kingdom  of  his 
rum.  Attains  asked  nothing  hut  Aenus  and  Maronea.  Hw 
BOdsto  thought  that  this  was  only  a  preliminary  roqueet, 
and  granted  it  with  great  politeness.  But  when  be  took  hif 
dejitrture  without  having  made  any  further  demands,  and 
ihe  senate  came  to  perceive  that  the  reigning  fomily  in  Per 
gauius  did  not  live  on  suoh  terms  with  each  other  as  ireia 
usual  in  [winoely  bouaes.  Aeaua  and  Marooea  were  daoland 
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fiee  cities.  The  Pergamenes  obtained  not  a  single  foot  ol 
territory  out  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonia ;  if  after  the  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Romans  had  still  saved  forms  as  re* 
spected  Philip,  they  were  now  disposed  to  hurt  and  to 
humiliate.  About  this  time  the  senate  appears  to  have  de- 
clared Pamphylia,  for  the  possession  of  which  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  independent.  What  was 
of  more  importance,  the  Galatians — who  had  been  substan 
tially  in  the  power  of  Eumenes,  ever  since  he  had  expelled 
the  king  of  Pontus  by  force  of  arms  from  Galatia  and  had 
on  making  peace  extorted  from  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  maintain  no  further  communication  with  the  Galatian 
princes — now.  reckoning  beyond  doubt  on  the  variance  that 
had  taken  place  between  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  if  not 
directly  instigated  by  the  latter,  rose  against  Eumenes, 
overran  his  kingdom,  and  brought  him  into  great  danger. 
Eumenes  besought  the  mediation  of  the  Romans ;  the  Ro- 
man envoy  declared  his  readiness  to  mediate,  but  thought  it 
better  that  Attains,  who  commanded  the  Pergamene  array, 
should  not  accompany  him  lest  the  barbarians  might  be  put 
in  ill  humour.  Singularly  enough,  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing ;  in  fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that  his  mediation  had 
only  exasperated  the  barbarians.  No  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  independence  of  the  Galatians  was  expressly 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.  '  Eumenes  deter^ 
mined  to  proceed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his  cause 
in  the  senate.  But  the  latter,  as  if  troubled  by  an  evil  con- 
science, suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  no  kings  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  a  quaestor  to 
meet  him  at  Brundisium,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  and  to  hint  to  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  speedy  departure. 
The  king  was  long  silent ;  at  length  he  said  that  he  desired 
nothing  &rther,  and  re-embarked.  He  saw  how  matters 
stood  .  the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free  alliance  was 
at  an  end  ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  began. 

Similar  treatment  befel  the  Rhodians.     They  had  been 
Bvffliiifttion    singularly  favoured  :  their  relation  to  Rome  a» 
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of  BhoJaiL  sumed  the  form  not  of  aymmaohy  proper] j  so 
called,  but  of  friendship  and  equality ;  they  were  not  prOi 
vented  from  entering  into  allianees  of  any  kind,  and  Uiey 
were  not  compelled  to  supply  the  Romana  with  a  eontin- 
gent  on  demand.  This  very  ciroumstanoe  was  probably  the 
real  reason  why  their  good  understanding  with  Rome  had 
already  for  some  time  been  impaired.  The  first  diaaensicAtf 
with  Rome  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
Lycians,  who  were  handed  over  to  Rhodes  after  die  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  againat  their  oppressors  who  had 
(576)  cruelly  reduced  them  to  slavery  as  revolt 
ed  subjects ;  the  Lycians,  however,  asserted  that  they  were 
not  subjects  but  allies  of  the  Rhodiana,  and  prevailed  with 
this  plea  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  invited  to  aettle 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  instrument  of  peace.  But  in 
this  result  a  justifiable  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  griev- 
ous oppression  had  perhaps  the  chief  share ;  at  least  noth 
ing  further  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  left 
this  as  well  as  other  Hellenic  quarrels  to  take  their  course. 
When  the  war  with  Perseus  broke  out,  the  Rhodians,  like 
all  other  sensible  Greeks,  viewed  it  with  regret,  and  blamed 
Eumenes  in  particular  as  the  instigator  of  it,  so  that  his 
festal  embassy  was  not  even  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  of  Helios  in  Rhodes.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  adhering  to  Rome  and  keeping  the  Macedonian 
party,  which  existed  in  Rhodes  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
aloof  from  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  permission  given  to 
them  in  585  to  export  grain  from  Sicily  shows 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding  with 
Rome  All  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Pydnn, 
RhodiaiA  envoys  appeared  at  the  Roman  head-quarters  and 
in  the  Roman  senate,  announcing  that  the  Rhodians  would 
no  longer  tolerate  this  war  which  was  injurious  to  their 
Macedonian  traffic  and  the  revenues  of  their  ports,  that  they 
were  disposed  themselves  to  declare  war  against  the  party 
which  should  refuse  to  make  peace,  and  that  with  this  view 
they  had  already  r^ndudcd  an  alliance  with  Crete  and  with 
the  Asiatic  oities.     Many  ounces  are  possible  ir  a  r<%publfi 
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governed  by  popular  assemblies ;  but  this  insane  interven* 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  commercial  city — which  can  cmly  have 
been  resolved  on  af\»r  the  fall  of  the  pass  of  Tempo  wat 
known  at  Rhodos-^requires  special  explanation.  The  key 
to  it  is  furnished  by  the  well-attested  account  that  the  con- 
sul Quintus  Marcius,  Uiat  master  of  the  **  new-fashioned 
diplomacy,''  had  in  the  camp  at  Heracleum  (and  therefore 
after  the  occupation  of  the  pass  of  Tempe)  loaded  the  Rho- 
dian  envoy  Agepolis  with  civilities  and  made  an  underhand 
request  to  him  to  mediate  a  peace.  Republican  vanity  and 
folly  did  the  rest ;  the  Rhodians  fancied  that  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  success ;  they  were  eager  to  play 
the  part  of  mediator  among  four  great  powers  at  once; 
communications  were  entered  into  with  Perseus ;  Rhodian 
envoys  with  Macedonian  sympathies  said  more  than  they 
should  have  said  ;  and  they  were  caught.  The  senate,  which 
doubtless  was  itself  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  such  in- 
trigues, heard  the  strange  announcement  with  natural  indig- 
nation, and  was  glad  of  the  &vourable  opportunity .  to 
humble  the  haughty  merchant  city.  A  warlike  praetor 
went  even  so  far  as  to  propose  to  the  people  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Rhodes.  In  vain  the  Rhodian  ambassadors 
repeatedly  on  their  knees  adjured  the  senate  to  think  of  the 
friendship  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  rather  than  of  the 
one  offence ;  in  vain  they  sent  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  the  scaffold  or  to  Rome ;  in  vain  they  sent  a  mas- 
sive wreath  of  gold  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  non- 
declaration  of  war.  The  honourable  Cato  indeed  showed 
that  strictly  the  Rhodians  had  committed  no  offence,  and 
asked  wheUier  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  undertake  the 
punishment  of  wishes  and  thoughts,  and  whether  they  could 
blame  the  nations  for  being  apprehensive  that  Rome  might 
allow  herself  all  licence  if  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
fear  1  His  words  and  warnings  were  in  vain.  The  senate 
dcpriTed  the  Rhodians  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
which  yielded  a  yearly  produce  of  120  talents  (£29,000). 
Still  heavier  were  the  blows  aimed  at  the  Rhodian  com- 
merce.    The  prohibition  of  the  import  of  salt  to,  and  of 
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the  export  of  ehip-building  timbet  froniy  MModouia^appean 
to  have  been  directed  agiiiut  Rhodes.    Bbodiaa  ooinmeroo 
was  still  more  directly  affected  by  the  erection  of  the  free 
port  at  Deloo;  the  Bhodian  cu8tom»4ttei»  which  hitherto 
had  produced  1,000,000  draekmM  (£41,000)  annuaUy,  wuk 
in  a  very  brief  period  to  150,000  dradmaa  (£6^180). 
Generally,  Uie  Rhodians  were  paralysed  in  thmr  freedom 
of  action  and  in  their  liberal  and  bold  ccmmereial  poliqy, 
and  the  stato  began  to  langidah.    Even  the  ailianoe  aaked 
for  was  at  first  refused,  and  was  only  renewed 
in  600  after  urgent  entreaties.    The  equally 
guilty  but  powerless  Cretans  escaped  with  a  sharp  rebuke. 
With  Syria  and  Egypt  the  Romans  could  go  to  work 
more  summarily.     War  had  broken  out  be* 
tioninthe      twccu  them^    and  Codesyria  and  Pataestina 
iiui        formed  once  more  the  subject  of  dispute.    Ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  thos«' 
provinces  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Syrian   Cleopatra :    this   however   the  court  of  Babylon, 
which  was  in  actual  possession,  disputed.     Apparently  the 
charging  of  her  dowry   on  the  taxes  of  the  Coelesyrian 
cities  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  Syrian  side  was 
in  the  right ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  581,  with  which  at 
latest  the  payments  of  revenue  terminated.    The 
war  appears   to  have   been   begun   by  Egypt;    but  king 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
once  more — ^and  for  the  last  time — endeavouring  to  achieve 
the  traditional  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 
acquisition  of  Egypt,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  iu 
MAcedonia.     Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  him.     The  king 
of  Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  son  of 
Cleopatra,  had  hardly  passed  the  age  of  boyhood  and  had 
bad  advisers;  after  a  great  victory  on  the  Syro-Egyptian 
frocMer  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  into  the  territories 
of  his  nephew  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  legions  landed 
in  Greece  (583),  and  soon  had  the  person  of  the 
king  in  his  power.     Matters  began  tu  look  as  if 
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Antiochus  wished  to  possess  himself  of  all  Egyp'^  in  Philo- 
metor's  name;  Alexandria  accordingly  closed  its  gatei 
against  him,  deposed  Philometor,  and  nominated  as  king  in 
his  stead  his  younger  brother,  Euergetes  II.,  named  the  Fat. 
Disturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  recalled  the  Syrian  king 
from  Egypt ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  brothers 
bad  come  to  an  understanding  during  his  absence ;  and  he 
then  continued  the  war  against  both.  Just  as  he  lay  before 
Alexandria,  not  long  ailer  the  battle  of  Pydna 
(586),  the  Roman  envoy  Gaius  Popillius,  a  harsh 
rude  man,  arrived,  and  intinmted  to  him  the  command  of 
the  senate  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  conquered 
and  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term.  Antiochus 
asked  time  for  consideration ;  but  the  consular  drew  with 
his  staff  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  bade  him  declare  his 
intentions  before  he  stepped  beyond  the  circle.  Antiochus 
replied  that  he  would  comply  ;  and  marched  off  to  his  capital 
that  he  might  there,  in  his  character  of  ^Uhe  god,  the 
brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  celebrate  in  Roman  fashion  hia 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  parody  the  triumph  of  Paullus. 

Egypt  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Roman  protectorate ; 
and  thereupon  the  kings  of  Babylon  also  desisted  from  the 
last  effort  to  maintain  their  independence  against  Rome. 
Like  Macedonia  in  the  war  waged  by  Perseus,  the  Seleu* 
ctdae  in  the  war  regarding  Coelesyria  had  made  a  final 
eflR>rt  to  recover  their  earlier  power ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  differenoe  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter  the  abrupt  lan- 
guage of  a  diplomatist,  decided  the  controversy. 

In  Greece  itself,  as  the  two  Boeotian  cities  had  already 
paid  more  than  a  sufficient  penalty,  the  Molot* 
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•Mority  ia      tians  alone  remained  to  be  punished  as  allies  of 


Perseus.  Acting  on  secret  orders  from  the  sen-  \ 
ate,  Paullus  in  one  day  gave  up  seventy  townships  in 
Epirus  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  150,000  in 
Dumber,  into  slavery.  The  Aetolians  lost  Amphipolis,  and 
the  Acamanians  Leucas,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  be- 
haviour ;  whereas  the  Athenians,  who  continued  to  play  the 
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part  of  the  begging  poet  in  their  own  Arisiophanefly  not 
only  obtained  a  gift  of  Delos  and  Lemnos,  but  were  wA 
ashamed  even  to  petition  for  the  deserted  site  of  Haliartm, 
which  wiis  assigned  to  them  accordingly.  Thus  something 
was  done  for  the  Muses;  but  more  had  to  be  done  for 
justice.  There  was  a  Maoedonian  party  in  every  city,  and 
therefore  trials  for  high  treason  began  in  all  parts  of  Greeoeh 
Whoever  had  served  in  the  army  of  Perseus  was  immedi- 
ately executed ;  whoever  was  compromised  by  the  papers 
of  the  king  or  the  statements  of  political  opponents  who 
flocked  to  lodge  informations,  was  despatdied  to  Rome; 
the  Achaean  Callicrates  and  the  Aetolian  Lyoiscas  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  trade  of  informers.  In  this  way 
the  more  conspicuous  patriots  among  the  Thessalians^  Aeto 
lians,  Acarnanians,  Lesbians  and  so  forth,  were  removed 
from  their  native  land ;  and,  in  particular,  more  than  a 
thousand  Achaeans  were  thus  disposed  of — a  step  taken 
with  the  view  not  so  much  of  prosecuting  those  who  were 
carried  off,  as  of  silencing  the  childish  opposition  of  the 
Hellenes.  To  the  Achaeans,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  con- 
tent till  they  got  the  answer  which  they  anticipated,  the 
senate,  wearied  by  constant  re<[uests  for  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation,  at  length  roundly  declared  that  till 
further  orders  the  persons  concerned  were  to  remain  in 
Italy.  There  they  were  placed  in  country  towns  in  the 
interior,  and  tolerably  well  treated  ;  but  attempts  to  escape 
were  punished  with  death.  The  position  of  the  former 
officials  removed  from  Macedonia  was,  in  all  probabilityi 
similar.  This  expedient,  violent  as  it  was,  was  still,  as 
things  stood,  the  most  lenient,  and  the  enraged  Greeks  of 
the  Roman  party  were  far  from  content  with  the  paudty  of 
tlie  executions.  Lyciscus  had  accordingly  deemed  it  proper 
to  have  seme  500  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Aetolian  patri- 
otic party  slain  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet;  the  Roman 
commission,  which  had  occasion  for  the  man,  suffered  the 
deed  to  pas?  unpunished,  and  merely  censured  the  employ- 
ment  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  such  Hellenic 
justioe.     We  may  presume,  however,  that  the  Romans 
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iDstituted  the  system  of  deportation  to  Italy  partly  ia  Ordei 
to  preyent  such  horrors.  As  in  Greece  proper  no  powei 
existed  even  of  such  importance  as  Rhodes  or  Pergamus^ 
there  was  no  need  in  its  case  for  any  further  humiliation ; 
the  steps  taken  were  taken  only  in  the  exercise  of  justice-  •> 
in  the  Roman  sense,  no  doubt,  of  that  term — and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  scandalous  and  palpable  outbreak!* 
of  party  discord. 

All  th«  Hellenistic  states  hiA  thus  been  completely  sub- 
jected to  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  the 


htfd«p«iL-  whole  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  fallen 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth  just  as  if  the  city 
had  inherited  it  from  his  heirs.  From  all  sides  kings  and 
ambassadors  flocked  to  Rome  to  congratulate  her;  and 
they  showed  that  fawning  is  never  more  abject  than  when 
kings  are  in  the  antechamber.  King  Massinissa,  who  only 
desisted  from  presenting  himself  in  person  on  being  ex 
pressly  prohibited  from  doing  so,  ordered  his  son  to  declare 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  merely  the  usufructuary,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  true  proprietors,  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  always  be  content  with  what  they  were  will- 
ing to  leave  to  him.  There  was  at  least  truth  in  this. 
But  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  to  atone  for  his 
neutrality,  bore  off  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  flattery ; 
he  fell  on  his  &ce  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  senate, 
and  did  homage  to  '^  the  delivering  gods.**  As  he  wa&  so 
thoroughly  contemptible.  Poly  bins  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
ft  courteous  reply,  and  presented  him  with  the  fleet  of 
Perseus. 

The  moment  was  at  least  well  chosen  for  such  homage 
Polybius  dates  fi'om  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome.  It  was  in  fact  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Rome  :'n  the 
field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ; 
•11  subsequent  struggles  were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peo* 
plea  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-Greek  civilization— the 
barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  The  whole  civilized  world 
thencefor'ih  recognized  in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme 
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tribunal,  >%hu6e  commiooioiien  decided  in  dw  list  retort 
between  kings  and  natione ;  and  to  ao^uire  its  langnage  and 
manners  foreign  prhioea  and  joittha  of  quality  wwidad  k 
Rome.  A  clear  and  eanieat  attempt  to  g«t  rid  of  liar  do* 
minion  was  in  reality  made  only  onoe — ^by  the.  great  Mitii 
radates  of  Pontus.  Hie  battle  of  Pydna,  moreorer,  mariDi 
the  last  oooaaion  on  whioh  the  aenate  a^  adhered  to  the 
ttate-maxim  that  they  should,  if  poodUe,  hold  no  poows 
aions  and  maintain  no  garriaona  beyond  the  Italian  aeaa, 
but  should  Iceep  the  numeroua  states  dependent  on  them  in 
order  by  a  mere  poUUoal  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was  that  these  statea  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in 
Greece,  nor  emeige  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  oonw 
plete  independmoe^  as  Maoedonia  had  aUonpted  to  do 
not  without  success.  No  state  was  to  be  allowed  utteriy  to 
perish,  but  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  stand  on  its  own 
resources.  Accordingly  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  leaat  an 
equal,  oflen  a  better,  position  with  the  Roman  diplomatists 
than  the  faithful  ally  ;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was 
reinstated,  those  who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves 
were  abased — as  the  Aetolians,  Macedonia  after  the  Asiatic 
war,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus  learned  by  experience.  But 
not  only  did  this  part  of  protector  soon  prove  as  irksome 
to  the  masters  as  to  the  servants ;  the  Roman  protectorate, 
with  its  ungrateful  Sisyphian  toil  that  continually  needed  to 
be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsically  untenable. 
Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an  increasing  di^ 
inclination  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  in- 
termediate states  even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Uacedonian  monarchy  afler  the  battle  of  Pydoa.  The  more 
and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  unavoidable  inter* 
vention  in  the  internal  af&irs  of  the  petty  Greek  states 
through  their  misgovemment  and  their  political  and  social 
anarchy ;  the  disarming  of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern 
firontier  at  any  rate  urgently  required  a  defence  different 
firom  that  of  mere  posts;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction  o* 
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the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  from  MacedoL  a  and 
Illyria,  were  so  many  symptoms  >f  the  approaching  con 
version  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  career  of  Roma 
Thaitoiian  from  the  union  of  Italy  to  the  dismemberment 
iSaunpoi-  ®^  Macedonia,  the  universal  empire  of  Rome, 
ley  of  Boms,  far  from  appearing  as  a  gigantic  plan  contrived 
and  carried  out  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement, appears  to  have  been  a  result  which  forced  itself 
on  the  Roman  government  without,  and  even  in  opposition 
to,  its  wish.  It  is  true  that  the  former  view  naturally  sug- 
gests  itself.  Sallust  is  right  when  he  makes  Mithradates 
say  that  the  wars  of  Rome  with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings 
originated  in  one  and  the  same  prime  cause,  the  insatiable 
longing  after  dominion  and  riches ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
give  forth  this  judgment — shaped  thus  by  passion  and  the 
issue— as  an  historical  fact.  It  is  evident  to  every  one 
whose  observation  is  not  superficial,  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment during  this  whole  period  wished  and  desired  noth- 
ing but  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  ;  that  they  were  simply 
desirous  not  to  have  too  powerful  neighbours  alongside  of 
them ;  and  that — ^not  out  of  humanity  towards  the  van- 
quished, but  from  the  very  sound  view  that  they  ought  not 
to  suffer  the  kernel  of  their  empire  to  be  crushed  by  the 
shell — they  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  first  of 
Africa,  then  of  Greece,  and  lastly  of  Asia  into  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  protectorate,  till  circumstances  in  each  case 
oompelled,  or  at  least  suggested  with  irresistible  force,  the 
extension  of  that  pale.  The  Romans  always  asserted  that 
they  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  they 
were  always  the  assailed  rather  than  the  assailants;  and 
this  was  something  more,  at  any  rate,  than  a  mere  phrasei 
They  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their  great  wars  with  the 
exoeption  of  that  concerning  Sicily — to  those  with  Ilanni* 
bal  and  Antiochus,  no  less  than  to  those  with  Philip  and 
Perseus— either  by  a  direct  aggression  or  by  an  unparal* 
leled  disturbance  of  the  existing  political  relations ;  and 
hence  they  were  ordinarily  taken  by  surprise  on  their  out" 
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break.  That  they  did  not  after  viotory  exhibit  die  modeift- 
tion  which  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  interest  moie 
especially  of  Italy  itaelf ;  that  the  retention  of  Spain,  for 
instance,  the  undertaking  of  the  guardianship  of  AfHoa^  and 
above  all  the  hal^&ndfid  aoheme  of  oonftrring  liberty 
everywhere  on  the  G^reeka,  were  in  the  light  of  Italian 
policy  grave  errors,  is  suflbaendy  dear.  But  the  oanses  of 
these  errors  were,  on  the  one  hand  a  blind  dread  of  Ghe^ 
thage,  on  the  other  a  still  blinder  enthusiann  far  HeUeniitia 
liberty  ;  so  little  did  the  Romans  eshibit  duHng  this  period 
the  lust  of  conquest,  that  they,  on  the  oontrary,  displayed  a 
very  judicious  dread  of  its  effiacts.  Hw  pdioy  (^  Borne 
throughout  was  not  projected  by  a  single  mighty  hitelleot 
and  bequeathed  by  traditi<Hi  from  generadon  to  generatioii ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able  but  somewhat  narrow* 
minded  deliberative  assembly,  which  had  fiir  too  litde 
power  of  grand  combination,  and  fiu*  too  much  of  an  in- 
stinctive desire  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  common- 
wealth, to  devise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon.  The  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  its  ultimate 
ground  in  the  political  development  of  antiquity  in  general. 
The  andent  world  knew  nothing  of  a  balance  of  power 
among  nations ;  and  therefore  every  nation  which  had 
attained  internal  unity  strove  either  directly  to  subdue  its 
neighbours,  as  did  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at  any  rate  to 
render  them  innocuous,  as  Home  did, — an  effort,  it  is  true, 
which  also  issued  at  last  in  subjugation.  Egypt  was  per- 
haps the  only  great  power  in  andquity  which  seriously  pur^ 
sued  the  system  of  equilibrium :  on  the  opposite  system 
ISeleucus  and  Andgonus,  Hannibal  and  Sdpio  came  into  ool- 
lisioa.  And,  however  melancholy  may  seem  the  (act  that 
all  the  other  richly  endowed  and  highly  developed  nadons 
of  antiquity  had  to  perish  in  order  to  enrich  a  single  peo> 
pie,  as  if  the  ultimate  object  of  their  existenoe  had  simply 
been  to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy  and  to  the 
decay  involved  in  that  greatness ;  yet  historical  justice  must 
acknowledge  that  this  result  was  not  produced  by  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  but  was  the 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  international  relations  of  anti 
quity  generally — so  that  the  issue  was  not  decided  by  pro 
Toking  chance,  but  was  the  fulfilment  of  el  unchani^eaUa 
•iti  therefore  endurable,  destiny. 


H  '^^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TBS  OOTSBHMSHT  AVD  THB  OOmnDl 

Thb  &11  of  the  patridate  by  no  means  diveated  Ae  B(> 
man  oommonwealth  of  its  aristocratio  charader. 
ofMir^     We  have  already  (K  SM)  indicated  that  tiM 
^^  plebeian  party  earned  widiin  it  that  character 

from  the  first  as  well  as,  and  in  some  sense  still  mors 
decidedly  than,  the  patriciate ;  for,  while  in  the  old  body 
of  burgesses  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  prevailed,  the 
new  constitution  set  out  with  a  distinction  between  the 
senatorial  houses  who  were  privileged  in  point  of  burgess 
rights  and  of  burgess  usufructs,  and  the  mass  of  the  other 
citizens.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  formal  establishment  of  civic  equality, 
a  new  aristocracy  and  a  corresponding  opposition  were 
formed ;  and  we  have  already  shown  how  the  former  en- 
grafted itself  as  it  were  on  the  fallen  patriciate,  and  how, 
accordingly,  the  first  movements  of  the  new  party  of  prog- 
ress were  mixed  up  with  the  last  movements  of  the  old 
plebeian  opposition  (i.  395).  The  formation  of  these  new 
parties  began  in  the  fifth  century,  but  they  assumed  their 
definite  shape  only  in  the  century  which  followed.  The 
development  of  this  change  is,  as  it  were,  drowned  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  great  wars  and  victories,  and  the  process 
of  formation  is  in  this  case  more  concealed  from  our  view 
than  in  any  other  in  Roman  history.  Like  a  crust  of  ice 
gathering  imperceptibly  over  the  surface  of  a  stream  and 
imperceptibly  confining  it  more  and  more,  this  new  Roman 
aristocracy  silently  arose ;  and  not  less  imperceptibly,  like 
the  concealed  current  slowly  swelling  beneath,  there  arose 
In  opposition  to  it  the  new  party  of  progress.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  general  historical  view  the  several, 
individually  insignificant,  traces  of  these  two  antagonistic 
movements  which  do  not  for  the  present  culminate  in  any 
distinct  practical  catastrophe.  But  the  freedom  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  commonwealth  was  undermined;  and  the 
foundation  for  future  revolutions  was  laid,  during  this 
epoch ;  and  the  delineation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Rome  in  general  would  remain  imperfect,  if 
we  should  &il  to  give  some  idea  of  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  that  encrusting  ice,  and  of  the  fearful  moaning 
and  oraclcing  that  foretold  the  mighty  breaking  up  whicli 
was  at  hand. 

The  Roman  nobility  attached  itself,  in  form,  to  earlier 
Qemisof  institutions  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  patri- 
to^the^iiJ*^  ciate.  Persons  who  once  had  filled  the  highest 
*'*"**^  ordinary  magistracies  of  the  state  not  only,  as 

a  matter  of  course,  practically  enjoyed  all  along  a  higher 
honour,  but  also  had  at  an  early  period  certain  honorary 
privileges  associated  with  their  position.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  was  doubtless  the  permission  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  such  magistrates  to  place  the  wax  images  of  these 
illustrious  ancestors  after  their  death  in  the  family  hall, 
along  the  wall  where  the  pedigree  was  painted,  and  to  have 
these  images  carried,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  members 
of  the  family,  in  the  funeral  procession  (i.  375).  To  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  distinction,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  honouring  of  images  was  regarded  in  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenio  view  as  unrepublican,  and  on  that  account  the  Roman 
Btate-police  did  not  at  all  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  effigiea 
of  the  living,  and  strictly  superintended  that  of  effigies  of 
the  dead.  With  this  privilege  were  associated  various  ex- 
ternal insignia,*  reserved  by  law  or  custom  for  such  magis- 

*  All  these  insignia  probably  belonged  at  first  only  to  the  noUlity 
proper,  i.  e.,  to  the  agnate  descendants  of  curule  magistrates  ;  although. 
after  tiie  manner  of  such  deoorationa,  all  of  thtfn  iu  oourne  of  tirot 
were  extended  to  a  wider  oirde.  This  can  be  diatinctty  proved  in  the 
ease  of  the  gold  flngeMriag,  which  In  the  fifth  century  was  worn  oniy 
%f  the  nobility  (Plin.  H,  K»  xxxiii.  1,18),  in  the  5lzth  by  eveiy  senator 
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trates  and  their  desoenda&ts ;  the  stripe  of  purple  on  IIm 
tunic  and  the  golden  -fingeivriiig  of  die  men,  IIm  ■QTar 
mounted  trappings  of  the  jroathS|  the  purple  borte  on  the 
toga  and  the  golden  amuIetKseee  of  the  boye — trlffiqg 
matters,  but  still  imporCant  in  a  oommimitf  when  dTie 
equalitv  in  external  appeannee  waa  so-striedy  sdhareJ  lo 
(i.  398),  and  where,  even  during  the  aeeond  Punlo 
burgess  was  arrested  and  kept  fer  jeara  in  prison 
he  had  appeared  in  publie,  la  a  manner  not  aanationad  bf 
law,  with  a  garland  of  rosea  upon  his  head.* 

These  distinctions  probaUy  abeady  existed  fai  liw  umIb 
^^  in  the  time  of  the  patrician  govemmenti  and,  ao 

piebetra  long  as  fiunflies  of  higher  and  lower  rank  were 
^  ^'  distinguished  within  the  patridate,  served  as 
external  insignia  for  the  former.  But  they  only  acquired 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  the  dumge  of  oonstl- 
aty.  tution  in  387,  by  which  the  plebeian  families 

and  senator^s  son  (LIt.  zz^  86),  in  the  serenth  by  eTery  one  of  eqoes- 
trisn  rank,  under  the  empire  by  every  one  who  waa  of  free  birth.  So 
also  with  the  rilver  trappings,  which  still,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
formed  a  l>adge  of  the  nobility  alone  (Liy.  xxtL  86);  and  with  the  pni^ 
pie  border  of  the  ioga^  which  at  first  was  granted  only  to  the  sons  of 
cunile  magistrates,  then  to  the  sons  of  equites,  afterwards  to  those  of 
all  free-bom  persons,  lastly — ^yet  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war-— even  to  the  sons  of  freedmen  (Macrob.  BaL  i.  6).  The  pur- 
ple stripe  {davtut)  on  the  tunic  can  only  be  shown  to  haTe  been  a  badge 
of  the  senators  (i.  86)  and  equites,  tiie  former  wearing  it  broad,  the 
latter  narrow :  in  like  manner  the  golden  amuletroase  (M2a)  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  badge  of  the  children  of  senators  in  the  thne  of  the 
second  Punic  war  (Macrob.  /.  c. ;  Lit.  xxvl  86),  in  that  of  CScero  as  the 
badge  of  the  chUdren  of  the  equestrian  order  (Oic  Vmr,  L  68,  162), 
idioraas  children  of  inferior  rank  wore  the  leathern  amulet  Qorwm). 
But  these  seem  to  be  merely  aoddental  gape  in  tndition,  and  the  tUmm 
and  huUa  also  appear  at  first  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  nobility  strictly 
BO-oalled  alone. 

*  Plhi.  H,  y,  ixi.  8, 6.  The  right  to  appear  orowned  in  public  was 
acquired  by  disUnotion  fai  war  (Pdyb.  tL  89,  9;  Uy.  z.  4Y);  oonso 
quently,  the  wearing  a  crown  without  warrant  was  an  oflbooe  similar  to 
dis  assumption,  In  the  present  day,  of  the  badge  of  a  atfUtuy  order  of 
soNrit  without  due  tStle. 
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that  had  attained  to  the  oonsiilate  were  placed  upon  e 
footing  of  equal  privilege  with  the  patrician  families,  all  of 
whom  were  now  probably  entitled  to  carry  images  of  their 
ancestors.  Moreover,  it  was  now  settled  that  the  offices  of 
state  to  which  these  hereditary  privileges  were  attached 
should  include  neither  the  lower  nor  the  extraordinary 
magistracies  nor  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  but  merely  the 
eonsulship,  the  praetorship  which  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  it  (i.  d84)|  and  the  curule  aedileship,  which  bore  a 
part  in  the  administration  of 'public  justice  and  consequentl} 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  oi  the  state.*  Al« 
though  this  plebeian  nobility,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  could  only  be  formed  after  the  curule  offices  were 
opened  to  plebeians,  yet  it  exhibited  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
at  the  very  first,  a  certain  compactness  of  organization — 
doubtless  because  the  germs  of  sudi  a  nobility  had  long 
existed  in  the  old  senatorial  plebeian  families.  The  result 
of  the  Licinian  laws  in  reality  therefore  amounted  nearly 
to  what  we  would  now  call  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers. 
Now  that  the  plebeian  families  ennobled  by  their  curule 
ancestors  were  imited  into  one  body  with  the  patrician 
fiimtltes  and  acquired  a  distinctive  position  and  distinguished 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  had  again  arrived 
at  the  point  whence  they  had  started ;  there  was  once  more 
not  merely  a  governing  aristocracy  and  a  hereditary  nobil- 
ity— ^both  of  which  in  &ct  had  never  disappeared — but 
there  was  a  governing  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  feud 
between  the  genUs  in  possession  of  the  government  and  the 
commons  rising  in  revolt  against  the  gentes  could  not  but 

*  Thus  there  remained  excluded  the  military  tribunate  with  oonsulai 
powen  (L  878),  the  prooonsalship,  the  quaestorship,  the  tribunate  of  the 
people,  and  leveral  others.  As  to  the  oenaorship,  it  does  not  appear 
MitiviUistandiDg  the  oarule  chair  of  the  censors  (Ut.  xL  45 ;  eomp 
xxviL  8X  to  have  been  reokooed  a  curule  office ;  for  the  later  period, 
bowever,  when  ouly  a  man  of  consular  standing  could  be  made  censor, 
Ihs  question  has  no  practical  importance.  The  plebeian  aedileship  oer 
tainlj  was  not  reckoned  originally  one  of  the  curule  magistracies  (Liv 
aziiL  9S) ;  It  may,  however,  have  been  subsequently  inchided  amongil 
Ihem. 
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begin  afresh.  And  matcen  very  bood  reached  that  stage. 
The  nobility  was  not  content  with  Its  hcmorary  pri^egef 
which  were  matters  of  oomparative  indiflerenoe^  bnt  atniva 
after  exclusive  and  sole  political  power,  and  aou^t  to  ooiii» 
vert  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  state  the  seeate 
and  the  equestrian  order-— from  organs  of  the  common^ 
wealth  into  organs  of  the  plebeio-patrioian  aHstoeraoy. 

The  dependence  d$  Jur$  of  the  Roman  ssnale  of  the 
TUnobOitj  republic^  more  espedalij  of  the  lai|^  pairicio<» 
Sonoftibe  plebeian  senate,  on* the  magistraoy  had  rapidly 
'*'"**^  become  lax,  and  had  in  &ot  been  oonverted  Into 

independence.  The  subordinati<Hi  of  the  pnblle  magistracies 
to  the  state-coundl,  introduoed  by  the  nvoln- 
tion  of  244  (i.  842);  the  transference  of  die 
right  of  summoning  men  to  the  senate  from  the  consul  to 
the  censor  (i.  377)  ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates 
to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  (i.  407),  had  converted  the 
senate  from  a  council  summoned  by  the  magistrates  and  in 
many  respects  dependent  on  them  into  a  governing  corpora- 
tion virtually  independent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  filling  up 
its  own  ranks ;  for  the  two  modes  by  which  its  members 
obtained  admission— election  to  a  curule  office  and  sum- 
moning by  the  censor — were  both  virtually  in  the  power 
of  the  governing  board  itself.  The  burgesses,  no  doubt,  at 
this  epoch  were  still  too  independent  to  allow  the  entire 
exclusion  of  non-nobles  from  the  senate,  and  the  nobility 
were  perhaps  still  too  prudent  even  to  wish  for  this ;  but, 
owing  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  gradations  in  the  senate 
itself — in  which  those  who  hod  been  curule  magistrates  were 
siuirply  distinguished,  according  to  their  respective  classes 
of  eonsulareSf  praetarii,  and  aedilicii,  from  the  senators  who 
had  not  entered  the  senate  through  a  curule  office  and  were 
therefore  excluded  from  debate — the  non-nobles,  although 
they  probably  sat  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  an  insignificant  and  comparatively  uninflii- 
antial  position  in  it,  and  the  senate  became  substantially  a 
mainstay  of  the  nobility. 
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Tlie  institution  of  the  equites  was  developed  into  a 
ThenobiiiiT  ^econd,  less  important  but  yet  far  from  unim 
Sth"***^°^  portant,  organ  of  the  nobility.  As  the  nevi 
ti^oen-  hereditary  nobility  had  not  the  power  to  usurp 
sole  possession  of  the  comitia,  it  necessarily  bei 
came  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  it  should  obtain  at 
least  a  distinctive  position  in  the  representation  of  the  com 
munity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  there  was  no  method 
of  managing  this ;  but  the  equestrian  centuries  under  the 
Servian  organization  seemed  as  it  were  created  for  the  very 
purpose.   The  1,800  horses  which  the  community  furnished  * 

*  The  current  hypothesis,  according  to  whioh  the  six  centuries  of 
the  nobility  alone  amounted  to  1,200,  and  the  whole  equestrian  force 
accordingly  to  8,600  horse,  is  not  tenable.  The  method  of  determining 
the  numb^  of  the  equites  by  the  number  of  duplications  specified  by 
the  annalists  is  mistaken :  in  fact,  each  of  these  statements  has  origi- 
nated and  is  to  b^  explained  by  itself.  But  there  is  no  eTidence  either 
for  the  first  number,  which  is  only  found  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  Jh 
Rep.  ii.  20,  acknowledged  as  erroneous  even  by  the  champions  of  thia 
fiew,  or  for  the  second,  which  docs  not  appear  at  all  in  ancient  authors. 
In  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the  text, 
we  have,  first  of  nil,  the  number  as  indicated  not  by  authorities,  but  by 
the  institutions  themselves ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  century  numbered 
100  men,  and  there  were  originally  three  (i.  107),  then  six  (i.  124),  and 
lastly  after  the  Servian  reform  eighteen  (i.  186),  equestrian  centuries. 
The  deviations  of  the  authorities  from  this  view  are  only  apparent.  The 
one  self-consistent  tradition,  which  Becker  has  developed  (ii.  1,  248), 
reckons  not  the  eighteen  patricio-plebeian,  but  the  six  patrician,  centa* 
ries  at  l,8u0  men ;  and  this  has  been  manifestly  followed  by  Livy,  i.  86 
(aoeording  to  the  reading  which  alone  has  manuscript  authority,  and 
wfaidi  ought  not  to  be  corrected  from  Livy's  particular  estimates),  and 
by  Cicero  /.  e.  (according  to  the  only  reading  grammatically  admisable, 
Mnooa ;  see  Becker,  ii.  1,  244).  But  Cicero  at  the  same  time  indicates 
very  plainly,  that  in  that  statement  he  intended  to  describe  the  then 
existing  amount  of  the  Roman  equites  in  general.  The  number  of  the 
whole  body  has  therefore  been  trauRferred  to  the  most  promuient  por> 
tion  of  it  by  a  prolepsis,  such  as  is  common  in  the  case  of  anmilists  not 
too  miioli  given  to  reflection :  just  in  the  same  way  300  equites  instead 
of  100  are  assigned  to  the  parent-community,  including,  by  anticipa* 
tkm,  the  contingents  of  the  Titles  and  the  Luceres  (Becker,  ii.  1,  288). 
iiUtly,  the  proportion  of  Gate  (p.  66,  Jordan),  to  raise  the  number  of 
llie  hones  of  the  equites  to  2,200,  is  as  distiuct  a  confirmation  of  tbi 
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were  constitutionally  ditpofled  of  likewiM  hj  tbe  oenaon 
It  was,  no  doubt,  tbe  duty  of  theoe  to  mike  the  adeotion  op 

view  proposed  sbove,  •■  tt  is  a  dMnel  rsftilslkiB  of  tfw  cpporiH 

▼'ew. 

With  this  Tiew  what  is  known  of  tks  «|QtBirlin  ord«r  vadcr  te 
empire  very  well  sooordi.  It  was  divided  into  tmnmmt^  tiist  is^  diflrioai 
of80or83men(Marqiuidt^iILS,a»8>  ThesUgbitnoeiof  adlHrion 
of  the  cavalry  not  merely  by  ImnMM,  but  at  tbe  sbbm  timo  also  bjtribsi 
(Becker,  H.  1, 261,  notesaS;  and£Qnara8,JLa8,|K.4tl,Boain:  Cbafsrat 
vf«  fxa^  =  w&dt  0q,  R,),  eaanot  be  aartAetorily  shawd  np;  Iha 
tion  too  of  the  harma  to  the  oeotaries  is  not  qaita  elsar,  bol 
well  be  conceived  otherwise  than  that  three  turmae  went  to  tba  eentniy. 
This  would  accordingly  give  M  fimnM,  n^loh  nomber,  as  all  tiia  Eo- 
man  eqoites  were  certainly  divided  into  tmwt^  is  doni>4isBi  Mtfaar  loo 
small  than  too  large.  Moraovar  It  is  setfovidaal  that  wa  liava  Insa  la 
do  merely  with  the  normal  nmnbsr;  l^  the  addition  of  aapamuMmiM 
the  number  of  the  equites  aubaeqnently  fkt  exceeded  that  normal  one; 
The  whole  number  of  the  turmae  is  not  given  by  tn^tion ;  for,  wbUe 
inscriptions  exhibit  only  the  earlier  numbers  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
the  prominence  of  these  is  to  be  explained  simply  from  the  special  repute 
in  which  the  first  turmae  were  held-— a  circumstance  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  fact  that  iu  inscriptioos  we  meet  only  with  the 
inbunMB  a  populo  and  laHelaviue^  and  the  imdex  quadrinffenariuM^  never 
with  the  tribunve  ru/uluB  and  ang^ticlaviusy  or  tbe  iudtx  dueenariun. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  an  aggregate  number  of  six 
turmaey  and  the  fact  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  usual  hypothesis  (Beck- 
er, IL  1,  261,  288)  is  solely  due  to  an  inference — not  at  all  warranted— 
from  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  funnily,  the  Mvtri  4fwUum.  Romans- 
rwny  to  the  number  of  turmae  led  by  them.  The  Roman  buigess-cav- 
slry  certainly  had  for  a  time  six  centuries  under  as  many  centurions  or 
trUmni  eelerum  (p.  10'/,  124);  but,  even  if  we  should  assume  that  this 
nmnber  was  retained  after  the  increase  of  the  centuries  Arom  six  to 
eighteen,  the  uviri  tq,  Rom.  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  ideu* 
tical  with  these  tribiad  ceUrwn,  since  on  the  monuments  tbrooghoat 
they  appear  in  relation  not  to  the  cavalry  in  general,  but  to  the  indi- 
fidual  turmae^  as  eeviri  eq,  Rom.  turmae  primae^  and  so  forth,  in  Gredc 
7l'Mox(h.  (Zonaras,  x.  86,  p.  421  BonnX  and  are  therefore  to  be  explained 
not  from  tbe  arrangement  of  the  centuries,  but  from  that  of  the  ^iimwM. 
In  tbe  latter  accordingly  we  find  what  we  are  in  search  of:  the  fix 
eomrnanders  assigned  by  the  military  arrangement  to  each  turma  (Polyb 
vL  26.  1),  the  deeurianee  and  opiionet  of  Oato  (fV.  p.  89  Jordan),  rausi 
Jttst  have  been  these  eeviri,  and  there  must  consequently  have  been  aii 
Ihnes  as  many  eeviri  as  the  cavalry  nnmbered  equadions.    There  b  as 
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purely  military  grounds  and  at  their  musters  to  insist  that 
all  horsemen  incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all 
unserviceable,  should  surrender  their  public  horse ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution  implied  that  the  cavalry 
horses  should  be  given  especially  to  men  of  means,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  hinder  the  censors  from  looking  to 
superior  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from  allowing 
men  of  standing  who  were  once  admitted,  senators  particu- 
larly, to  retain  their  horse  beyond  the  proper  time.  Ac- 
cordingly it  became  practically  the  rule  for  the  senators  to 
vote  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  and  the  other 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the  younger  men  of 
the  nobility.  The  military  system,  of  course,  suffered  from 
this  not  so  much  through  the  unfitness  for  effective  service 
of  no  small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through  the 
destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the  change  gave 
rise ;  the  young  men  of  rank  more  and  more  withdrew  from 
serving  in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry  became  a 
close  aristocratic  corps.  This  enables  us  in  some  degree  to 
miderstand  why  the  equites  during  the  Sicilian  war  r& 
fused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  consul  Gains  Aurelius  Cotta 
that  they  should  work  at  the  trenches  with  the  legionaries 

evidence,  althoagh  it  is  now  usually  assumed,  that  there  was  only  one 
Mvtr  in  each  iwrma :  this  hypothesis  would  in  fact  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  tonnal  arrangement.  The  objection  stated  by  Henzen  (Annali 
dell*  Instituto,  1862,  p.  142),  that  M.  Aurelius  gare  the  Seyiral  games 
as  Mvtr  **  eum  eoUeffU,*^  by  no  means  excludes  the  large  number  of  tetfiri 
wluoh  we  have  assumed,  for  the  colleagues  mentioned  might  m  het 
very  wdl  be  merely  those  of  the  same  turmcL  It  may  be  even  reckoned 
probable  that  the  teviri  of  the  first  iurma  eigoyed  a  special  disthiction, 
and  the  prineipes  iuvmtuiis  were  simply  nothing  else  than  the  Impeiial 
priuoes  acting  as  teviri  of  the  first  ttirma  ;  the  Seriral  games,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  devolved  exclusively  on  this  turma.  It  is  possible  toe 
that  in  later  times  the  first  iurmae  alone  were  formally  organised  and 
provided  with  awiri,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  equites  equo  publiet 
ibis  sabdiTision  was  disoontinued. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  contingents  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
ffoyeots,  the  eqvitet  equo  publico  or  equitet  legionarii  alone  composed 
the  ordinary  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army ;  where  equitee  equo  privaU 
dooor,  the  expression  ienotes  bands  of  volunteers  or  of  persons  disrated 
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(502),  and  why  Gato,  when  oommander  of  tbe  tnnj  it 
Spain,  found  himself  under  the  neoeari^  of  ad* 
dresaing  a  severe  reprimand  to  his  cayalry.  But 
this  conversion  of  the  burgess-cavalry  into  a  mounted  guaid 
of  nobles  redounded  not  more  decidedly  to  the  injury  of  the 
oommonwealth  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  nobUit/,  which 
acquired  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuriea  a  aufirage  nol 
merely  distinct  but  giving  the  key-note  to  the  rest 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  /formal  separation  of  the 
semrftti<m  plsoes  assigned  to  the  senatorial  order  from 
?n ^tt^    those  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  multitude  as 


spectators  at  the  national  feativals.    It  waa  the 

great  Scipio,  who  efiected  this  change  in  his  seocmd  ooosut 

ship  in  560.    The  national  festival  waa  as  mudi 

an  assembly  of  the  people  as  were  the  oenturies 

convoked  for  voting ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
had  no  decrees  to  issue  made  the  ofRcial  announcement  of  a 
distinction  between  the  ruling  order  and  the  body  of  subjects 
—which  the  separation  implied — all  the  more  significant. 
The  innovation  accordingly  met  with  much  censure  even 
from  the  ruling  class,  because  it  was  simply  invidious  and 
of  no  benefit,  and  because  it  gave  a  very  obvious  contradic- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to 
conceal  their  exclusive  government  under  the  forms  of  civil 
equality. 

y  These  circumstances  explain,  why  the  censorship  became 
The  censor-  the  pivot  of  the  later  republican  constitution; 
of'fbe  o!£^  why  aii  office,  originally  unimportant  and  on  a 
^**^*  level  with  the  quaestorship,  came  to  be  invested 

with  external  insignia  which  did  not  at  all  naturally  belong 
to  it  and  with  an  altogether  unique  aristocratioo-republican 
glory,  and  was  viewed  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  a 
"'  woll-conducted  public  career ;  and  why  the  government 
looked  upon  every  attempt  of  the  opposition  to  introduce 
their  men  into  this  office,  or  even  to  hold  the  censor  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  his  administration  during  or  after  his 
term  of  office,  as  an  attack  on  their  palladium,  and  pre- 
sented a  united  fix>nt  of  resistance  to  every  auch  attempt 
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It  is  sufiicient  in  this  respect  to  mention  the  storin  whicb 
the  candidature  of  Cato  for  the  censorship  provoked,  and 
the  nieasure>s,  so  extraordinarily  reckless  and  in  violation 
of  all  form,  by  which  the  senate  prevented  the  judicial  proa- 
ocution  of  the  two  unpopular  censors  of  the  year  550, 
But  with  that  enhancement  of  the  glory  of  the 
censorship  the  government  combined  a  characteif 
istic  distrust  of  this,  their  most  important  and  for  that  Ywy 
reason  most  dangerous,  instrument.  It  was  thoroughly 
necessary  to  leave  to  the  censors  absolute  control  over  the 
personal  composition  of  the  senate  and  the  equites ;  for  the 
right  of  exclusion  could  not  well  be  separated  from  the 
right  of  summoning,  and  it  was  desirable  to  retain  such  a 
right  of  exclusion  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  senate  the  able  men  of  the  opposition — a  course 
which  the  smooth-going  government  of  that  age  prudently 
avoided — as  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  around  the  aris- 
tocracy that  moral  halo,  without  which  it  must  have  speed- 
ily become  a  prey  to  the  opposition.  The  right  of  rejection 
was  retained  ;  but  what  they  chiefly  needed  was  the  glitter 
of  the  naked  blade — the  edge  of  it,  which  they  feared,  they 
took  care  to  blunt  Besides  the  check  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  oflice — under  which  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  the  aristocratic  corporations  were  liable  to  revision  not 
as  formerly  at  any  time,  but  only  at  intervals  of  five  years 
— and  besides  the  limitations  resulting  from  the  right  of 
veto  vested  in  the  colleague  and  the  right  of  cancelling 
vested  in  the  successor,  there  was  added  a  farther  check 
which  operated  very  powerfully  ;  a  usage  equivalent  to  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  censor,  on  erasing  from  the  list  any 
senator  or  knight,  to  specify  in  writing  the  grounds  for  hi? 
decision,  and  thus  ordinarily  to  adopt  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  j  ud  i<».ial  proced  u  re. 

In  this  political  position — mainly  based  on  the  senate, 
BflBKKieiUog  the  equites,  and  the  censorship — the  nobility 
S&*onTi©.  °^t  only  usurped  in  substance  the  government, 
Jh^Sl'wBof  ^"^  ^^^^  remodelled  the  constitution  according 
vhoaobut'y.     to  their  awn  views.    It  was  part  of  their  policy 
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with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  imporUnoe  of  (he  pdbllo  Biagi^ 
trades,  to  add  to  tfie  number  of  Uieee  as  little  aa  poaHbte. 
and  to  keep  it  far  below  what  waa  required  bj  thdaxtenaiea 
laadMuate  ^^  territory  and  the  inereaae  of  burineaa.  Tlia 
wnB^<vf      most  uigent  exigenciea  were  barely  met  by  die 

diTiaion  of  the  judicial  fuoetioDa  Utherto  die- 
charged  by  a  single  praetor  between  two  judgea— ^one  of 
whom  tried  the  lawauita  between  Roman  bargeaaei^  and  tka 

other  those  that  aroae  between  non4wrgeBBea  or 

between  burgeaa  and  non»burgeaa  in  611,  and 
by  the  nomination  of  four  auxiliary  consuls  lor  the  four  tran^ 
as7.  marine  provinoea  of  Sicily  (527),  Sardinia  indud- 

»7.  ing  Corsica  (587),  and  Hither  and  Further  Spain 

^'  (557).  The  fiir  too  aummary  mode  of  inaftitulang 

processes  in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  increasing  influenoe  of  tbe 
official  staff,  are  probably  traceable  in  great  measure  to  the 
practically  inadequate  numbers  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 

Among  the  innovations  originated  by  the  governmentr— 
'  which  were  none  the  less  innovations,  that  in 

«jBeen  in        general  they  changed  not  the  letter,  but  merely 

the  practice  of  the  existing  constitution — the 
most  prominent  were  the  measures  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  as  well  as  of  civil  magistrates  was  made  to 
depend  not,  as  the  letter  of  the  constitution  allowed  and  its 
spirit  required,  simply  on  merit  and  ability,  but  on  birth 
and  seniority.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  staff-officera 
this  was  done  not  in  form,  but  in  substance.  It  had  already, 
during  the  previous  period,  been  in  great  part  transferred 
from  the  general  to  the  burgesses  (i.  398) ;  during  this 
period  the  whole  staff-officers  of  the  regular  yearly  levy— 
the  twenty-four  military  tribunes  of  the  four  ordinary 
legions — came  to  be  nominated  in  the  cotnitia  tribuUu  Thus 
a  line  of  demarcation  more  and  more  insurmountable  was 
drawn  between  the  subalterns,  who  gained  their  promotion 
from  the  general  by  punctual  and  brave  service,  and  the 
staff,  which  obtained  its  privileged  position  by  canvassing 
the  burgesses  (i.  561).  With  a  view  to  check  simply  the 
worst  abuses  in  Uiis  respect  and  to  prevent  young  men 
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quite  untried  from  holding  these  important  post^,  it  became 
necessary  to  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  bestowal  of 
staf^appointments,  evidence  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  service.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  military  tribunate, 
the  true  pillar  of  the  Roman  military  system,  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  first  stepping-stone  in  the  political  career  of 
the  young  aristocrats,  the  obligation  of  service  inevitably 
came  to  be  frequently  eluded,  and  the  election  of  officers 
became  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  democratic  canvassing  and 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  It  was  a  bitter  commentary 
on  the  new  institution,  that  in  serious  wars  (as  in  583)  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  democratio 
mode  of  electing  officers,  and  to  recommit  to 
the  general  the  appointment  of  his  stafil 

In  the  case  of  civil  officers,  the  first  and  chief  object  was 
Kestrictioiu     ^  limit  re-election  to  the  supreme  magistracies. 
OTiUieeieo-      This  was  certainly  necessary,  if  the  presidency 
raisaiid         of  annual  kings  was  not  to  be  an  empty  name ; 
and  even  in  the  preceding  period  re-election  to 
the  consulship  was  not  permitted  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  censorship  it  was  altogether 
forbidden  (i.  403).   No  farther  law  was  passed  in  the  period 
before  us ;  but  an  increased  stringency  in  its  application  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  as  to  the  ten  years' 
interval  was  suspended  in  537  dui-ing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Italy,  there  was  no  far- 
ther dispensation  from  it  afterwards,  and  indeed  towards  the 
dose  of  this   period  reflection   seldom  occurred   at  all. 
Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  (574) 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  issued,  binding  the 
candidates  for  public  magistracies  to  apply  for  them  in  a 
fixed  order  of  succession,  and  to  observe  certain  inters ala 
between  the  offices   and  certain  limits  of  age.      Custom, 
indeed,  had  long  prescribed  both  of  these ;   but  it  was  a 
aoDsibly  felt  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  election,  when  the 
customary  qualification  was  raised  into  a  legal  requirement, 
and  the  liberty  of  disregarding  such  requirements  in  extra* 
ordinary  cas  «  was  withdrawn  fi-om  the  ( lectors.    1 1  general, 
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sonsy  as  it  were  by  aatioipMion,  with  tbe  Intfgttte  of  tht 
highest  offidal  honoar-^the  purple  bordhr  of  the  ootasnhr, 
and  the  golden  amulet-oase  of  tlte  triumpliitor.  &at,  whlli 
in  the  carlierperiod  the  hereditarj  eharaofeer  of  thb  ovtwtM 
dignity  had  been  to  a  eertain  extent  bonie  OQt^  the  biher> 
itanoe  of  inlrinaio  wcHrth,  and  Ihe  rtenatmid  irlrtooraiy  had 
.  guided  the  atatenot  primarily  by  Tfrtue  of  hereditary  ri|^t^ 
but  by  virtue  of  the  UgheH  of  all  rigfata  of  rctpressAtatiOii 
— the  right  of  the  superior,  as  oontrasted  With  the  mere 
ordinary,  man — it  sank  fai  this  epoch  (and  with  speofadly 
great  rapidity  after  the  end  of  the  HannibaHo  war)  from  Ita 
original  high  positioii,  as  the  aggregate  of  Aose  hi  the  eoitH 
munity  who  were  most  experienoed  in  oounsel  and  acthm, 
into  an  order  of  lorda  filling  up  its  ranks  by  heredltaiy 
Buooession,  and  exerdsing  collegiate  misrule. 

Indeed,  matters  had  already  at  this  period  readied  such 
UKanMition     &  height,  that  out  of  the  evil  of  oligarchy  there 

v>^  oerSdn"  ^  emerged  the  still  worse  evil  of  usurpation  of 
'»™^^'  power  by  particular  families.  We  have  already 
spolcen  (p.  335)  of  the  offensive  family-policy  of  the  con- 
queror of  Zama,  and  of  his  unhappily  successful  efforts  to 
cover  with  his  own  laurels  the  incapacity  and  pitifulness  of 
his  brother;  and  the  nepotism  of  the  Flaminini  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  shameless  and  offensive  tiian  that  of  the 
Scipios.  Absolute  freedom  of  election  in  fiict  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  such  coteries  far  more  than  of  the  electors. 
The  election  of  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  to  the  consulship 
at  twenty-three  had  doubtless  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state;  but  now,  when  Scipio  obtained  the  aedileship  at 
twenty-three  and  the  consulate  at  thirty,  and  Flamininua, 
while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  rose  from  tbe  quaestoro 
ship  to  the  consulship,  such  proceedings  involved  serious 
danger  to  the  republic.  Things  had  already  reached  such  a 
pass,  that  the  only  effective  barrier  against  family  rule  and 

"^  its  consequences  had  to  be  sought  in  a  government  strictly 
oligarchical ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  even  the  party 
otherwise  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  agreed  to  the  restriction 
imposed  on  absolute  freedom  of  election. 
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The  government  bore  the  stamp  of  this  gradual  change 
in  the  spirit  of  the  governing  class.     It  is  true 
of  the  no-       that  the  administration  of  external  affairs  was 
^'  still  pervaded  at  this  epoch  by  the  consistency 

and  energy  which  had  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man community  over  Italy.  During  the  severe  disciplinary 
period  of  the  Sicilian  war  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradu- 
ally  raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position ;  and  if  it 
unconstitutionally  usurped  for  the  senate  powers  which  by 
right  fell  to  be  shared  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
eomida  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step  by  its  certainly  far  from 
brillianty  bnt  sure  and  steady,  pilotage  of  the  vessel  of  the 
state  during  the  Hannibalio  storm  and  the  complications 
thence  arising,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  the  Roman 
senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many  respects  alone  deserved, 
to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo- Hellenic 
•dmi]ii0tm>  states.  But  admitting  the  noble  attitude  of  the 
*^  ruling  Roman  senate  in  opposition  to  the  exter- 

nal foe— an  attitude  crowned  with  the  noblest  results — we 
may  not  overlook  the  &ot,  that  in  the  less  conspicuous,  but 
fiir  more  important  and  &r  more  difficult,  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  both  the  treatment  of  the 
existing  arrangements  and  the  new  institutions  betray  an 
almost  opposite  spirit,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  indicate 
Uiat  the  opposite  tendency  has  already  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance in  this  field. 

In  relation,  first  of  all,  to  the  individual  burgess  the 

irovemment  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 

tiM  aamioS*-    The  term  '^  magistrate  "  meant  a  man  who  was 


/ 


more  than  other  men ;  and,  if  he  was  the  ser* 
vant  of  the  community,  he  was  for  that  very  reason  the 
master  of  every  burgess.  But  the  tightness  of  the  rein 
was  now  visibly  relaxed.  Where  coteries  and  cimvassing 
flourish  as  they  did  in  the  Rome  of  that  age,  men  are  chary 
of  forfeiting  the  good  services  of  their  fellows  or  the  favouf 
of  the  multitude  by  stern  words  and  straightforward  action. 
If  now  and  then  magistrates  appeared  who  displayed  the 
graivit)^  tad  the  sternness  of  the  olden  time,  they  were  ordi- 
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narily,  like  Cotla  (502)  and  Calo,  new  men  wlic 

had  not  sprung  from  tliu  boBoni  of  the  ruling 
data.  It  was  even  duemed  something  singular,  when  Paul- 
Ins,  who  had  been  named  comma ^dc^-in•chie^  against.  Pei> 
MUs,  instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  in  the  usual  manner  tu 
die  burgtases  dcoliired  to  thi-rn  that  he  presumed  they  hod 
Dbosen  him  u  gmtnl  beoiae  Hwj  uooultBft  U*1h»  BiMt 
capable  (^  eomnitn^  tad  ncfamtii  Am  aanrfiiiglj  B4 
to  help  him  to oominkiid, bnt to  beailHit aM ekifk ' 

Hie  anprema^  cud  fa^amoi^  of  SMBfr'te  thfr,taMif» 
Aatomai-  riM  of  the  IMitamBeMi  nMad  aaUJat^m 
S2.^"  tt«  strfocom  of  bernllterjr  diMifllM-wl>«A- 
^ii<'«-  ministration  of  juaflCo;    Uttloaktodlf :  db»>«w 

still,  on  the  whole,  u  dM  thne  lifiidtdjr  m^KiW  ia  thna 
KBpecta  to  the  HeO«^  Pboraitta,  auct  OAaM  mtDm, 
which  were  without  exception  thoroughly  disorganiied  ; 
nevertheless  greve  abuses  were  already  occurring  in  Rome. 
We  have  previously  {p.  350  $1  wq.)  pointed  out  how  the 
wretched  character  of  the  commanders-in-chief — and  that 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  demagoguee  chosen  periiapa  by 
the  opposition,  like  Gaius  Flaminius  aod  Gajus  Varro,  but 
of  men  who  were  good  aristocrats — had  already  in  the 
third  Maoedooian  war  imperilled  the  interests  of  the  state. 
And  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  oocasionally  sdminie- 
tered  is  shown  by  the  scene  in  the  camp  (^  the  consul 

Lucius  Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Placentia  (563). 

To  compensate  a  &vourite  youth  for  tiw  gladia- 
torial games  of  the  capital,  which  through  his  attendance 
on  the  consul  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  seung,  that 
great  lord  had  ordered  a  Boian  of  rank  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  summoned,  and  had  killed 
Um  at  a  banquet  with  hie  own  hand.  Still  worse  than  the 
uoourrence  itaelf,  to  which  many  parallels  might  be  ad 
duoed,  was  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator  was  not  brought  to 
trial ;  and  not  only  so,  but  when  the  oensor  Cato  on  acoounl 
of  it  erased  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  senate,  his  fellow- 
■enators  invited  the  expelled  to  resume  hia  senatorial  sUU 
In  the  theatre.    He  waa,  no  ifoubt,  a  hrotiwr  of  tba  liberatoi 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  coterie-leaderc 
in  the  senate. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Roman  oommunitj  also 
As  to  the  retrograded  rather  than  advanced  during  this 
S^TS'um  epoch.  The  amount  of  their  revenues,  indeed, 
flnanoM.  ^^g  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  indirect  taxes 
— there  were  no  direct  taxes  in  Rome — increased  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  which 
rendered  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  institute  new  customs* 
offices  along  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coasts  at  Puteoli, 

Castra  (Squillace),  and  elsewhere,  in  555  and 
179.  575.     The  same  reason  led  to  the  new  salt-tariff 

of  550  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  at  which  salt 
was  to  be  sold  in  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  as  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  furnish  salt  at  one  and  the  same  price 
to  the  Roman  burgesses  now  scattered  throughout  the  land ; 
but,  as  the  Roman  government  probably  supplied  the  bui>- 
gesses  with  salt  at  cost  price,  if  not  below  it,  this  financial 
measure  yielded  no  gain  to  the  state.  Still  more  consider- 
able was  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  domains.  The 
land-tax  indeed,  which  of  right  was  payable  to  the  treasury 
firom  the  Italian  domain-lands  granted  for  occupation,  was 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  neither  demanded  nor  paid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  scriptura  was  retained  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  domains  recently  acquired  in  the  second  Punio 
war,  particularly  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Capua  and  that  of  Leontini  (p.  178,  226),  instead  of  being 
given  up  to  occupation,  were  parcelled  out  and  let  to  petty 
temporary  lessees,  and  the  attempts  at  occupation  made  io 
these  oases  were  opposed  with  more  than  usual  energy  by 
the  government ;  by  which  means  the  state  acquired  a  con- 
siderable and  secure  source  of  income.  The  mines  of  ths 
state  also,  particularly  the  important  Spanish  mines,  wers 
turned  to  profit  on  lease.  Lastly,  the  revenue  was  aug- 
mented by  the  tribute  of  the  transniarine  subjects.  From 
extraordinary  sources  very  considerable  sums  accrued  dur- 
ing this  epoch  to  the  state  treasury,  particularly  Uie  produoi 
of  the  spoil  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  200  millions  of 
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testerces/  (£2^OO0>OOO),  and  that  of  the  wir  viA  Pemu^ 
210  millions  of  sesteroes  (£2^1009000)— the  kMr,  Urn 
largest  sam  in  oaak  whloh  aver  came  al  one  time  into  the 
Roman  treaimry. 

But  this  inoreaae  of  revemie  wia  for  the  moat  past 
coanterbalaooed  by  the  itusreaaiiig  espenditimi  The  pcovw 
incea,  Sicily  perhaps  eiociptedy  probably  eeat  neariy  aa  modi 
aa  tney  yielded ;  the  jHcpeodltiire  on  Ui^waya  and  other- 
structures  roae  in  proportien  to  the  extension  of  tetiitory ; 
the  repayment  also  of  the  adTanasa  (Urilnlg)  reosited  Uronit 
the  freeholder  buigeases  daring  times  of  aevere  war  formed 
a  burden  for  many  a  year  on  the  Roman  treaanry,  lb 
these  fell  to  be  added  vmy  eonaideraUe  loesea  oocaaioned 
to  the  revenue  by  the  mismanagement^  negllganoe^  at  oaop 
nivance  of  the  supreme  magiatrateiL  Of  the  oondnet  of 
the  offidais  in  the  proFinoes,  oi  their  kuarious  liTing  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  purse,  of  their  embeszlement  more 
especially  of  the  spoil,  of  the  incipient  system  of  bribery 
and  extortion,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequeL  How  the 
state  fared  generally  as  regarded  the  farming  of  its  revenues 
and  the  contracts  for  supplies  and  buildings,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  drcumstanoe,  that  the  senate  resolved  in 
587  to  desist  from  the  working  of  the  Maoedo 
nian  mines  that  had  fallen  to  Rome,  because  the 
lessees  of  the  minerals  would  either  plunder  the  subjects  or 
cheat  the  exchequer— truly  a  naive  confession  of  impotence^  .^. 
in  which  the  controlling  board  pronounced  its  own  censure. 
Not  only  was  the  land-tax  of  the  oeoupied  doraainrland 
allowed  tacitly  to  fall  into  abeyance,  as  haa  been  already 
mentioned,  but  private  buildings  in  the  capital  and  else- 
where ¥rere  suffered  to  encroach  on  the  publio  property,  and 
the  water  from  the  public  aqueducts  was  diverted  to  private 
purposes :  great  dissatisfaction  was  created  on  one  oceaaioa 
when  the  censor  took  serious  steps  against  such  trespassersi 
and  compelled  them  either  to  desist  fi-om  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  public  property,  or  to  pay  the  legal  rate  for  tht 
ground  and  water.  The  conscience  of  the  Romans^  othei^ 
wise  in  economic  matters  so  scrupulous,  showod.  so  fer  as 
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the  state  was  ooDcemed,  a  remarkable  laxity.  "  He  who 
Bteab  from  a  burgess,"  said  Cato,  '*  ends  his  days  in  ohaiiu^ 
and  fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  oommunity  ends 
them  in  gold  and  purple."  If,  notwithstanding  the  &ot  that 
the  public  property  of  the  Roman  community  was  fearless- 
ly and  with  impunity  plundered  by  officials  and  speculators, 
Polybius  still  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  embezzlement  in 
Rome,  while  Greece  could  hardly  produce  a  single  official 
who  had  not  touched  the  public  money,  and  on  the  honesty 
with  which  a  Roman  commissioner  or  magistrate  would 
upon  his  simple  word  of  honour  administer  enormous 
sums,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paltriest  sum  in  Greece  ten 
letters  were  sealed  and  twenty  witnesses  were  required  and 
yet  everybody  cheated,  this  merely  implies  that  social  and 
economic  demoralization  had  advanced  much  further  in 
Grreeoe  than  in  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  that  direct  and 
palpable  peculation  was  not  as  yet  so  flourishing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  general  financial  result  is  most 
dearly  exhibited  to  us  by  the  state  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  We  find  in 
times  of  poace  a  fifth,  in  times  of  war  a  tenth,  of  the  reve- 
nues expended  on  public  buildings ;  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, does  not  seem  to  have  bee^  a  very  large  outlay. 
With  these  sums,  as  well  as  with  fines  which  were  not  di- 
rectly payable  into  the  treasury,  much  was  doubtless  done 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways  in  and  near  the  capital,  for 
the  formation  of  the  chief  Italian  roads,*  and  for  the  con- 
•truction  of  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  building  operations  in  the  capital,  known  to  belong 
to  this  'period,  was  the  great  repair  and  extension  of  the 
network  of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  contracted  for  prob* 
libly  in  570,  for  which  24,000,000  sestercet 
(£240,000)  were  set  apart  at  once,  and  to  whicb 

*  The  espmaw  of  these  were,  however,  thrown  mainly  in  all  proba* 
bifitj  on  the  adjoining  inhabitants.  The  old  system  of  making  reqoisio 
Uons  of  task-work  was  not  abolished :  it  must  not  unfreqnently  havi 
bappoaed  that  the  sUtves  of  the  landholders  were  called  away  to  bt  eni' 
plojied  Id  the  constraotion  of  roads.     (Cato,  de  R,  R,  %) 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  the  pordoiui  of  the  ebeeiu  Mi 
eztanty  at  least  in  die  maiDi  bdong.  To  dl  appearance 
however,  eVen  apart  frcm  the  severe  pressim  of  war,  iUa 
period  was  inferior  to  die  laat  section  of  the  preeeding 
y^i4,  epoch  in  respect  of  public  buildings;  betwaea 

482  and  607  no  new  aqneduct'was  oonstrocted 
At  Rome.  The  treasure  of  the  state,  no  doubt^  increased ; 
the  last  reserve  in  546,  when  they  tomA  them* 
selves  under  the  necesdty  of  laying  bands  on  il^ 
amounted  only  to  4,000  pounds  of  gold  (£164,000;  p. 
207),  whereas  a  short  time  after  tihe  dose  of  this  period 
(507)  dose  on  JESOO^OOO  in  predons  metab  were 
stor^  in  the  treasury.  Bnt^  when  wc  taka  into 
account  the  enormous  extraordinary  revenues  whidi  in  the 
generation  after  the  dose  of  the  Hsmiibalic  war  came  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  the  latter  sum  surpHses  us  rather  by 
Its  sniallness  than  by  its  magnitude.  So  far  as  with  the 
extremely  meagre  statements  before  us  it  may  be  allowable 
to  speak  of  results,  the  finances  of  the  Roman  state  exhibit 
doubtless  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  but  are  far 
from  presenting  a  brilliant  sum  total. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  most 
UtUan  distinctly  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ital- 

prigoota.  j^jj  ^jj^  extra-Italian  subjects  of  the  Roman 
community.  Formerly  there  existed  in  Italy  four  distinct 
dasses;  the  ordinary,  and  the  Latin,  allied  communities, 
the  Roman  bui^esses  sine  suffragiOy  and  the  burgesses  with 
pg^^0  the  full   franchise.      The  third  of   these  four 

^"''Bw**       classes  disappeared  during  the  course  of  this 
period,  for  the  communities  of  passive  burgesses  either-— as 
was  the  case  with  Capua  espedally — lost  their  Roman  dti 
senship  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  or  one  after 
another  acquired  the  full  frandiise ;  so  that  at  the  close  of 
this  period  there  were  no  passive  burgesses  of  Rome,  ex 
oept  isolated  individuals  who  were  for  special  reasons  ex 
duded  from  the  right  of  voting. 

On  the  other  hand  there  emerged  a  new  daas  in  a  po6^ 
DediiicU.        tion  of  peculiar  inferiority,  who  were  depHved 
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of  municipal  freedom  and  of  the  right  to  carry  arms  and 
to  some  extent  treated  almost  like  public  slaves  ( perfgrint 
dediticii) ;  to  which,  in  particular,  the  members  of  the 
former  Campaniany  southern  Picentine,  and  Bruttian  com* 
munities,  that  had  been  in  alliance  with  Hannibal  (p.  226), 
belonged.  To  these  were  added  the  Celtic  tribes  tolerated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  whose  position  In  relation  to 
the  Italian  confederacy  is  indeed  only  known  imperfectly, 
but  is  sufiioiently  characterized  as  inferior  by  the  clause  em* 
bodied  in  their  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome,  that  no 
member  of  these  communities  should  ever  b»  allowed  to 
acquire  Roman  citizenship  (p.  231). 

The  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  had,  as  we  have 
^^  mentioned  before  (p.  227),  undergone  a  change 

greatly  to  their  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
the  Hannibalic  war.  Only  a  few  communities  in  this  cate- 
gory, such  as  Neapolis,  Nola,  and  Pleraclea,  had  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  remained  steadfastly  on  the 
Roman  side,  and  therefore  retained  their  former  rights  as 
allies  unaltered ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  obliged  in 
consequenoe  of  having  changed  sides  to  acquiesce  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  existing  treaties  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
reduced  position  of  the  non*Latin  allies  is  attested  by  the 
emigration  that  set  in  from  these  towards  the  Latin  com- 

._  munities :  when  in  577  the  Samnites  and  Pa^ 

Iff 

lignians  applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction 

of  their  contingents,  their  request  was  based  on  the  ground 

that  of  late  years  4,000  Samnite  and  Paelignian  families 

had  migrated  to  the  Latin  colony  of  Fregellae. 

That  the  Latins — which   term   now  denoted  the  few 

towns  in  old  Latium  that  were  not  included  in 

the  Roman  burgess-union,  such  as  Tibur  and 

Praeneste,  the  allied  cities  placed  in  law  on  the  same  footing 

with  them,  sueh  as  several  of  the  Hem  lean  towns,  ^d  the 

Latin  colonies  dispersed  throughout  Italy— were  still  at  thii 

time  in  a  better  position,  is  implied  in  their  very  name ; 

but  they  too  suffered,  in  proportion,  not  much  less  injure 

onsly.    The  burdens  imposed  on  them  were  unjustly  irr 

Vol.  TL--17* 


/ 
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3re«3ed,  and  ihe  pressure  of  military  service  ivaa  mere  and 
more  traris furred  from  the  burgesses  tu  the  Latin  and  ottiei 
Italian  allies.     For  itiBlaniM!,  in  586,  nearly  twice 
OS  many  of  the  olliee  vere  callod  out  as  of  thr 
bvrgemes  :  after  the  end  of  the  Haiinibelio  war  all  the  bui^ 
gMMS  received  their  discharge,  but  not  all  the  allies ;  the 
latter  wete  chiefly  employed  for  garrison  duty  and  for  the 
odious  servioe  in  Spain.     In  the  triumphal  lar 
gesa  of  577  the  allies  reoeived  not  aa  fornierly 
«D  equal  share  with  the  burgesses,  but  only  the  half,  so  that 
amidst  the  unrestrained  rejoicing  of  that  Boldiera*  carnival 
the  divisions  thus  trejiled  as  inferior  followed  the  chariot  of 
Tiotory  in  sullen  silence  i    in  the  flssignationa  of  land  in 
nordiem  Italy  the  bui^eeses  received  ten  iugera  of  arable 
land  each,  the  non-bui^esaeB  three  iugtru  eaoh.     That  lit^ 
er^  of  migration  waa  no  longer  grantad  to  the  lAtui  tem> 
tnunities  founded  after  486,  baa  been  alraady 
observed  (1.  538).     it  was  retained  in  law  by 
die  older  Latin  cities ;  but  the  crowding  of  their  burgeaeea 
to  Rome,  and  the  oomplvnts  of  tlieir  magistrates  as  to  the 
increasing  depopulation  of  the  cities  and  the  imposulHlity 
under  eucJi  oircumstanoes  of  furnishing  the  due  contingent^ 
led  the  Soman  government  to  allow  thcee  Latins  onlj  to 
exerdse  their  right  of  migration  when  the  emigrant  Mt 
behind  children  of  his  own  in  his  native  city  ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  police-ejections  from  the  capital 
were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  (WT,  577). 
The  measure  might  be  unavoidable,  but  it  waa 
none  the  less  felt  as  a  material  restriction  of  the  right  of 
free   migration   accorded    by   treaty   to  the    allied   cltiei. 
Moreover,  the  towns  founded  by  Rome  in  the  interior  of 
Italy   began  towards  the   close  of  this  period  to  receive 
Instead  of  LalJn  rights  the  full  franchise,  which  previotialy 
had  only  been  given  to  the  maritime  colonies ;  and  t}ie  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  Latin  body  by  the  accession  of  new  com- 
mimlties,  which  hitherto  had  progressed  witli  such  regi^ 
larity,  thus  came  to  mi  end.     Aquilela,  the  establishmod 
M.  of  which  began  in  571,  was  the  latest  of  tbt 
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Italian  colonies  of  Rome  that  received  Latin  rights;  the 
full  franchise  was  given  to  the  colonies,  sent  forth  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  of  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Parma,  Mutina,  and 

Luna  (570-577).     The  reason  for  this  evidently 

lay  in  the  decline  of  the  Latin  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  franchise.  The  colonists  conducted  to  the  new 
•ettlements  were  always,  and  now  more  than  ever,  chosen 
in  preponderating  number  from  the  Roman  burgesses ;  and 
among  the  very  poorer  class  of  these  there  was  no  longer 
found  any  one  willing,  even  for  the  acquisition  of  consider* 
able  material  advantages,  to  exchange  his  rights  as  a  bur- 
gess for  those  of  a  Latin. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses — communities  as 

well  as  individuals — admission  to  the  Roman 
frf^jM  franchise  was  almost  completely  foreclosed. 
SSitof  tto^  The  earlier  course  of  incorporating  the  subject 
|g^*>«»-        communities  in  that  of  Rome  had  been  dropped 

about  400,  that  the  Roman  burgess-body  might 
not  be  too  much  decentralized  by  its  undue  extension ;  and 
therefore  communities  of  half-burgesses  were  instituted 
(L  589).  Now  the  centralization  of  the  community  was 
abandoned,  partly  through  the  admission  of  the  half>burgess 
communities  to  the  full  franchise,  partly  through  the  acces- 
sion of  numerous  more  remote  burgess-colonies  to  its 
ranks ;  but  the  older  system  of  incorporation  was  not  re* 
sumed.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Italy  even  a  single  Italian  community  exchanged 
its  position  as  an  ally  for  the  Roman  franchise ;  probably 
none  after  that  date  in  reality  acquired  it.  But  even  the 
transition  of  individual  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise  wa« 
at  this  epodi  rendered  considerably  more  difficult,  especially 
by  the  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  migration  which  was  in 
law  associated  with  the  passive  franchise ;  and  it  was  con« 
fined  almost  wholly  to  the  case  of  magistrates  of  the  Latin 
communities  (i.  538)  and  of  non-burgesses  admitted,  by 
special  favour  towards  themselves  individually,  on  the 
founding  of  burgeaa-colonies.* 

*  Thus,  as  is  well  knowD,  Ennlus  of  Rndise  reeeired  bmgeM-rightr 
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It  oannot  be  denied  that  these  ohanges  de  facto  and  d» 
f*T»  In  the  relations  cf  the  Italian  subjects  uhibit  at  least 
in  intimnte  oonaeotion  and  consistency.  The  situation  of 
ifae  sultject  cJasses  wns  throughout  deteriorated  in  pnipor- 
Hon  to  the  gradations  prariously  subsistiog,  and,  while  the 
gorernment  had  former]^  endeavoured  '.o  soften  the  distiniy  . 
tiona  and  to  provide  means  of  transition  from  one  to  an- 
otlier,  now  the  intermediate  links  were  everywhere  set 
aside  and  the  conneeting  bridges  were  broben  down.  Aa 
iritbin  the  Roman  burgeaa-body  the  ruling  class  separated 
iteelf  frnm  the  people,  uniformly  evaded  public  burdens, 
wd  uniformly  appropriated  honours  and  advantages,  ao  the 
lrarge»es  in  their  turn  asserted  their  distinetiou  from  the 
Italian  confederacy,  and  escluded  it  more  and  more  from 
the  joint  enjoyment  of  power,  while  tranaferring  to  it  a 
double  or  trijile  share  in  the  common  burdens.  As  the 
nobility,  in  relation  to  the  plebeians,  returned  to  the  close 
ezolusivenesa  of  the  declining  patriciate,  bo  did  the  bur- 
gesses in  relation  to  the  non-burgeasea ;  the  plelteiata,  whiob 
had  become  great  through  the  liberality  of  ita  institutions, 
now  wrapped  itself  up  in  the  rigid  maxima  of  patricianitm. 
Hie  abolition  of  the  passive  bui^eaaea  cannot  in  Itself  hi 
censured,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  the  motive  which  led  to 
it,  belonged  in  all  probability  to  another  category  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards ;  but  through  ita  abolition  an  inUuv 
lediate  connecting  link  was  lost.  Far  more  fraught  witii 
peril,  however,  was  the  disappearsnoe  of  the  distinotioo 
between  the  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  oommunitin.     The 
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fttUD  one  of  the  trinmrir*,  Q.  Fnlvius  NobQIor,  on  ooouioii  ef  the  ftpvid' 
faig  of  the  bargeaa-coloniei  of  Fotmtia  Mid  Pinanim  (Oia.  Styd.  Ut, 
n) ;  whereupoD,  Moording  U>  the  vetl-knoTE  cxjKum,  be  adopted  (In 
prmitomtn  of  (be  UtMr.  Tlie  nou-burgGiMs  who  w^a  sant  t«  taka 
|iart  in  the  fooniiatioii  of  ■  bargeu-oolony,  did  not,  at  taut  In  thii 
apo^  through  thit  clrcumat*Dce  scqaire  dnjun  Boman  d^MOship,  al- 
though ibej  Trcquentt;  I*id  claim  to  it  (LIt.  ixzlt  43) ;  but  the  ma^ 
Intel  charged  with  Ihe  founding  or  a  colonj  were  empowered,  b;  a 
clause  In  the  deoree  of  the  people  retire  to  tuib  oaaa,  to  oonftr  bar 
g«a»«{|^ta  OD  ■  eartain  numbar  of  paraou  (Ok.  yr»  Soli,  SI,  M^ 
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privileged  position  of  the  Latin  nation  in  Italy  "was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  power ;  that  foundation  gave  way 
when  the  Latin  towns  began  to  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  privileged  partakers  in  the  dominion  of  the  powerful 
cognate  community,  but  substantially  subjects  of  Rome 
like  the  rest,  and  when  all  the  Italians  began  to  find  their 
position  equally  intolerable.  It  is  true,  that  there  were  ^-^ 
still  distinctions :  the  Bruttians  and  their  companions  in 
misery  were  treated  exactly  like  slaves  and  conducted  them 
ielves  accordingly,  deserting,  for  instance,  from  the  fleet  in 
which  they  served  as  galley-slaves,  whenever  they  could, 
and  gladly  taking  service  against  Rome;  and  the  Celtic, 
and  above  all  the  transmarine,  subjects  formed  a  class  still 
more  oppressed  than  the  Italians  were — a  class  intentionally  . 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  contempt  and  maltreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  But  such  distinctions, 
while  implying  a  gradation  of  classes  among  the  subjects, 
could  not  in  reason  afibrd  a  compensation  for  the  earlier 
contrast  between  the  cognate,  and  the  alien,  Italian  subjects 
A  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed  through  the  whole  Ital- 
ian confederacy,  and  fear  alone  prevented  it  from  finding 
expression.  Hie  proposal  made  in  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Cannae,  to  give  the  Roman  franchise  and  a  seat  in  the 
senate  to  two  men  from  each  Latin  community,  was  made 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  was  rightly  rejected ;  but  it 
shows  the  apprehension  with  which  men  in  the  ruling  com- 
munity even  then  viewed  the  relations  between  Latium  and 
Rome.  Had  a  second  Hannibal  now  carried  the  war  into 
Italy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  again  been 
thwarted  by  the  steadfast  resistance  of  the  Latin  name  to  a 
foreign  domination. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  institution  which  this 
Thepra-  epoch  introduced  into  the  Roman  crmmon^ 
''*"•'■•  wealth,  and  that  at  the  same  time  which  involv-  \/ 

id  the  most  decided  and  &tal  deviation  from  the  course ^^ 
hitherto  pursued,  was  the  new  provincial  magistrasies.   Thf 
earlier  state-law  of  Rome  knew  nothing  of  tributary  sul^ 
jects:   the  conquered  communities  were  either  sold  intc 
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■l&very,  or  merged  in  the  Roman  cummonweiilth,  or  admit 
tttd  to  au  alliaDce  which  Geciir«>d  to  them  at  le»st  cominuott.' 
independence  And  Treedum  from  taxation.  But  the  Carlha- 
ginian  posaesdons  in  Sicily,  Sardioiu,  and  Spain,  as  well  aa 
th«  kingdom  of  Hiera,  had  paid  tithe  and  tribute  to  their 
former  masters:  if  Rome  was  desirous  of  rt>taining  theso 
posaesatons  at  all,  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  shurt-^ighU 
tA  tbe  most  judicious,  and  undoubtedly  the  moat  convenient, 
ooiirae  to  manage  the  new  territories  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  heretofore  observed.  Accordingly  the  Romani 
,/  iiEaply  retained  the  Carthogiuo-Hieronio  provincial  coastiti> 
tion,  and  organized  in  accordance  with  it  those  provinces 
Also,  auoh  as  Hither  Spain,  wbich  they  wrested  from  the 
.  barbariaiB.  It  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  they  inherited 
from  the  enemy.  Beyond  doubt  at  first  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  intended,  in  imposing  taxes  on  thur  aubjeote,  not 
strictly  to  enrich  themselves,  but  only  to  oov^  tha  cost  of 
administration  and  defence;  but  they  deviated  frtuu  diis 
oourae,  when  they  made  Macedonia  and  lllyria  tributary 
without  undertaking  the  government  or  the  goardiatislup  uJT 
tbe  frontier  there.  The  £ict,  however,  that  ^ey  sUU  main- 
tained moderation  in  the  imposition  of  burdens  was  of  little 
eonaeqnence  as  oompared  with  the  conversion  of  their 
soverognty  into  a  profitable  privil^e  at  all ;  tbe  fall  was 
tha  same,  whether  a  single  apple  was  taken  or  the  tree  was 
}dnndered. 

Punishment  followed  in  the  steps  of  wrong.     The  new 
Pniuim  provincial  system  necessitated  tbe  appoinluent 

■J^jJjJ^^j^  of  governors,  whose  position  was  absolutely  in- 
compatible not  only  with  the  wel&re  of  the 
jHTOvinoes,  but  with  the  Roman  constitution.  As  the  Ro 
man  oommunity  in  the  provinces  took  tbe  place  of  the 
&>rmer  rulers  of  the  land,  so  the  governor  speared  there  in 
.he  position  of  a  king ;  the  Sicilian  praetor,  for  example, 
tesided  in  tbe  palace  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  It  is  true,  that 
the  governor  was  nevertheless  bound  by  law  to  Admhiiatei 
his  oAioe  with  republican  honesty  and  frugality.  Otto, 
vhen  governor  of  Sardinia,  ^>peared  in  the  towns  nbjest  tr 
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him  on  foot  and  attended  by  a  sirgle  servant  whc  i-ai^iied 
his  coat  and  sacrificial  ladle ;  and,  when  he  returned  from 
his  Spanish  governorship,  he  sold  his  war  horse  beforehand, 
k)ecause  he  did  not  hold  himself  entitled  to  charge  the  state 
with  the  expenses  of  its  transport.  There  is  no  questior 
that  the  Roman  governors — although  certainly  but  few  of 
tiiem  pushed  their  conscientiousness,  like  Cato,  to  the  verge 
of  being  niggardly  and  ridiculous — nutde  in  many  cases  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  subjects,  more  especially  on  the 
frivolous  and  unstable  Greeks,  by  their  ancestral  piety,  by 
the  reverential  quietness  prevailing  at  their  assemblies,  by 
their  comparatively  upright  administration  of  office  and  of 
justioe,  especially  by  their  proper  severity  towards  the 
worst  oppressors  of  the  provincials^^the  Roman  revenue- 
farmers  and  bankers«sand  in  general  by  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  their  deportment.  The  provincials  found  their 
government  comparatively  tolerable.  They  had  not  been 
pampered  by  their  former  Carthaginian  governors  and 
Syracusan  masters,  and  they  were  soon  to  find  occasion  for 
recalling  with  gratitude  the  present  rods  as  compared  with 
the  coming  scorpions  :  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  later 
times,  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  appeared  as  the  golden 
era  of  provincial  rule.  But  it  was  not  practicable  for  any 
length  of  time  to  be  at  once  republican  and  king.  Playing 
the  part  of  governors  demoralized  the  Roman  ruling  class 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards 
the  provincials  were  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  as 
scarcely  to  form  matter  of  reproach  against  the  individual 
magistrate.  But  already  it  was  a  rare  thing — and  the  raret, 
beoAUse  the  government  adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  principle 
of  not  paying  public  officials — ^that  a  governor  returned  with 
quite  dean  hands  from  his  province ;  it  was  already  re- 
marked upon  as  something  singular  that  Paullus,  the  con- 
queror of  Pydna,  did  not  take  money.  The  bad  custom  of 
delivering  to  the  governor  **  honorary  wine "  and  other 
**  voluntary  **  gifts  seems  as  old  as  the  provincial  constitu* 
tion  itself,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  legacy  from  the 
Carthaginians ;  even  Cato  in  his  administration  of  Sardinia 
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j^  in  556  Imil  to  content  himself  witli  regulHting 

and  modfratitig  such  dues.  T)iu  righr:  or  llir 
magistrates,  anil  uf  those  travelling  on  the  business  l(  the 
stale  [generally,  to  free  quarters  and  free  couvejance  waa 
already  employed  aa  a  pretext  for  exactions.  I'he  more 
importiint  righc  of  the  magistrate  lo  make  requiaitiona  o( 
grain  from  his  province — partly  for  the  maintenance  of 
bimselfand  his  retinue  (I'n  cellam),  partly  for  the  provisioD> 
ing  1^  the  army  in  coso  of  war  or  on  other  special  occanona 
—fit  a  fair  valuatiori  waa  already  ao  scnndaloualy  abused, 
that  on  the  complaint  uf  the  Spaniards  the  sen- 
ate in  583  found  It  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  governors  the  right  of  fining  the  price  of  the  supplies 
for  either  purpose  (p.  252).  Requisitions  had  bt^un  to  be 
made  im  the  aubJM'ts  even  for  the  popular  festivals  in 
Rome  ;  ihe  unmeasured  ve\atiovis  demands  made  on  the 
Italian  aa  well  as  extrft-Italian  oommunitiea  by  the  aedile 
Hberius  Semproniua  Gracchus,  for  the  festival  which  he 
had  to  provide,  induced  the  eenate  offioia]]y  to 
interfere  (572).  The  liberties  which  Koma» 
magistrates  at  the  close  of  this  period  allowed  tbemaelvea 
to  take  not  only  with  the  unhappy  subjects,  but  even  with 
the  dependent  free-states  and  kingdoms,  are  illustrated  by 
the  raids  of  Giaius  Volso  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  S23),  and  eap^ 
dally  by  the  scandalous  proceedinga  in  Greece  during  the 
war  with  Pereeus  (p.  351  et  leg.). 

The  government  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  such 

things,  for  it  provided  no  serious  check  on  Uia^y' 
omtha  excesses  of  this  capricious  military  administra- 

"""'  tiou.  Judicial  control,  it  is  true,  was  not  entire 
ly  wanting.  Although,  according  to  the  universal  but  inon 
than  questionable  rule  of  allowing  no  complaint  to  b« 
brought  agfunst  a  commander-in-chief  during  his  term  ol 
oflSce  (i.  329),  the  Roman  governor  could  ordinarily  be 
called  to  account  only  alter  the  mischief  hod  been  done,  yet 
he  waa  amenable  both  to  a  criminal  and  to  a  civil  prosecu- 
tion. In  order  to  the  institution  of  the  fbrmsr,  aome  R» 
man  magistrate  who  poeacMed  criminal  jurisdioticMi  haul  tr 
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undertake  the  case  and  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  the  civil  action  was  remitted  by  the  senator  who  ad- 
ministered the  corresponding  praetorship  to  a  jury  appoint^ 
ed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  in  those 
times,  from  the  ranks  of  the  senate.  In  both  cases,  there* 
fi)rey  the  control  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class,  and, 
although  the  latter  was  still  sufficiently  upright  and  honour^ 
able  not  absolutely  to  set  aside  well-founded  complaints, 
and  the  senate  even  in  several  instances,  at  the  call  of  those 
aggrieved,  condescended  itself  to  order  the  institution  of  a 
civil  process,  yet  the  complaints  of  poor  men  and  foreigners 
against  powerful  members  of  the  ruling  aristocracy — sub* 
mitted  to  judges  and  jurymen  far  remote  from  the  scene 
and,  if  not  involved  in  the  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging  to 
the  same  order  as  the  accused— could  from  the  first  only 
reckon  on  success  in  the  event  of  the  wrong  being  clear  and 
crying;  and  to  complain  in  vain  was  almost  certain  de- 
struction. The  aggrieved  no  doubt  found  a  sort  of  support 
In  the  hereditary  relations  of  clientship,  which  the  subject 
cities  and  provinces  were  wont  to  enter  into  with  their  con- 
querors and  other  Romans  who  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them.  The  Spanish  governors  felt  that  no  one 
could  with  impunity  maltreat  the  clients  of  Cato ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  three  nations 
conquered  by  Paullus — the  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  and  Mace* 
donians — would  not  forego  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  bier 
to  the  funeral  pile,  was  the  noblest  dirge  in  honour  of  that 
noble  man.  But  not  only  did  this  special  protection  give 
the  Greeks  opportunity  to  display  in  Rome  all  their  talent 
for  abasing  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  to 
demoralize  even  those  masters  by  their  ready  servility— the 
decrees  of  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Marcellus,  after  he 
had  destroyed  and  plundered  their  city  and  they  had  com- 
plained  of  his  conduct  to  the  senate  in  vain,  form  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  pages  in  the  far  from  honourable  annals 
of  Syracuse — but,  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  a  family 
policy,  this  patronage  on  the  part  of  great  houses  had  also 
Its  politically  perilous  side.     In  this  way  the  result  waff 
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thiit  tho  Roman  magistrates  in  some  degree  feared  the  goda 
^  and  the  senate,  and  for  the  most  part  were  moderate  in 
their  plundering ;  but  still  they  plundered,  and  did  so  uitfc 
impunity  provided  they  observed  such  moderation.  The 
misohievous  rule  became  established,  that  in  the  case  of 
minor  exactions  and  moderate  violence  the  Roman  magis* 
trate  acted  in  some  measure  within  his  sphere  and  was  in 
law  exempt  from  punishm^it,  so  that  those  who  were  ag* 
grieved  had  to  keep  silence ;  and  from  this  rule  succeeding 
ages  did  not  fail  to  draw  the  fatal  consequences. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  tribunals  had  been  as 
Supervision  strict  as  they  were  lax,  the  liability  to  a  judicial 
oTwthe****  reckoning  could  only  check  the  worst  evils, 
22J^{J2J!  The  true  security  for  a  good  administration  lay 
W9^9non,  Iq  a  strict  and  uniform  supervision  by  the  su- 
preme administrative  authority  :  and  this  the  senate  utterly 
failed  to  provide.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  laxity  and 
helplessness  of  the  collegiate  government  became  earliest 
apparent.  By  right  the  governors  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  oversight  far  more  strict  and  more  special  than 

V  had  sufficed  for  the  Italian  municipal  administration ;  and 
now,  when  the  empire  embraced  great  transmarine  territo- 
ries, the  arrangements,  through  which  the  government  pre* 
served  to  itself  the  supervision  of  the  whole,  ought  to  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  expansion.     In  both  respects  the 

v>teverse  was  the  case.  The  governors  ruled  virtually  as 
sovereign  ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  serv- 
ing for  the  latter  purpose,  the  census  of  the  empire,  was 
extended  to  Sicily  alone,  not  to  any  of  the  provinces  subse- 
quently acquired.  This  emancipation  of  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative officials  from  the  central  authority  was  more 
than  hazardous.  The  Roman  governor,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  in  possession  of  considerable 
financial  resources ;  subject  to  but  a  lax  judicial  control, 
and  practically  independent  of  the  supreme  administration ; 
and  impelled  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  separate  tho  interests 
of  himself  and  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  from  those 
of  the  Roman  community  and  to  treat  them  as  conflicting 
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far  more  resembled  a  Persian  satrap  than  one  of  the  com* 
^  ^teissioners  of  the  Roman  senate  at  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  man,  moreover,  who  had  just  conducted  a  l^al 
iied  military  tyranny  abroad,  oould  with  difficulty  find  his 
way  back  to  the  common  civic  level,  which  distinguished 
between  those  who  commanded  and  those  who  obeyed,  but 
not  between  masters  and  slaves.  Even  the  government  felt 
that  their  two  fundamental  principles — equality  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  subordination  of  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates to  the  senatorial  college — began  in  this  instance  to 
give  way  in  their  hands.  The  aversion  of  the  government 
to  the  aoquisition  of  new  provinces  and  to  the  whole  provin- 
cial system  ;  the  institution  of  the  provincial  quaestorships, 
which  were  intended  to  take  at  least  the  financial  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  governors ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
arrangement— in  itself  so  judicious — for  lengthening  the 
tenure  of  such  offices  (p.  252),  very  clearly  evince  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
as  to  the  firuits  of  the  seed  thus  sown.  But  diagnosis  is  not 
cure.  The  internal  government  of  the  nobility  continued  to 
Ibllow  the  direction  once  given  to  it ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  financial  system — the  precursor 
of  future  revolutions  and  usurpations — steadily  pursued  its 
oomrsey  if  not  unnoticed,  yet  unchecked. 

If  the  new  nobility  was  less  strictly  defined  than  the  old 
The  oppoiU  aristocracy  of  the  clans,  and  if^  while  the  one  en:* 
^^'^  oroached  on  the  rest  of  the  burgesses  as  respected 

the  joint  enjoyment  of  political  rights  dejure^  the  other  only 
did  so  di  focto^  the  second  form  of  inferiority  was  for  these 
very  reasons  worse  to  bear  and  worse  to  throw  off  than  the 
first.  Attempts  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  to  throw 
It  o£El  The  opposition  rested  on  the  support  of  the  public 
assembly,  as  the  nobility  did  on  the  senate :  in  order  to 
understand  the  opposition,  we  must  first  describe  the  spirit 
of  the  burgesses  during  this  period  and  their  position  in  the 
eommonwealth. 

Whatever  could  be  demanded  of  an  assembly  of  bur 
gesses    like    the    Roman^  whioh  was  not   the 
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ygBoBMn      motive  power,  "but  the  firm  foundation,  of  the 
bodj.  whole    machinery — a    sure  perception  of   the 

common  good,  a  sagacious  deference  towards  the  right 
leader,  a  stead&st  spirit  in  prosperous  and  evil  daya,  and, 
\  above  all,  the  capacity  of  sacrificing  the  individual  for  the 
general  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  present  for  the 
advantage  of  the  future— all  these  qualities  the  Roman 
community  exhibited  in  so  high  a  degree  that,  when  we 
look  to  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  all  censure  is  lost  in  reverent 
'\>  admiration.  Even  now  good  sense  and  discretion  still 
thoroughly  predominated.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  buiv 
gesses  with  reference  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
opposition  shows  very  clearly  that  the  same  mighty  pa- 
triotism before  which  even  the  genius  of  Hannibal  had  to 
quit  the  field  prevailed  also  in  the  Roman  comitia.  No 
doubt  they  often  erred ;  but  their  errors  originated  not  in 
the  mischievous  impulses  of  a  rabble,  but  in  the  narrow- 
minded  views  of  burgesses  and  farmers.  The  machinery, 
however,  by  means  of  which  the  burgesses  influenced  the 
course  of  public  affairs  became  certainly  more  and  more 
unwieldy,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
through  their  own  great  deeds  far  outgrew  their  power  to 
deal  with  them.  We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  epoch  most  of  the  former  communities  of  passive 
burgesses,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  newly  estab- 
lished colonies,  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  (p.  392, 
394).  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  Roman  burgess-body, 
m  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  occupied  Latium  in  its  widest 
sense,  Sabina,  and  a  part  of  Campania,  so  that  it  reached  on 
the  west  coast  northward  to  Caere  and  southward  to 
Cumae ;  withir.  this  district  there  were  only  a  few  cities  not 
included  in  it,  such  as  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Signia,  Norba,  and 
Ferentinum.  To  this  fell  to  be  adde4  the  maritime  colo- 
nies on  the  cuasts  of  Italy  which  uniformly  possessed  the 
full  Roman  franchise,  the  Picenian  and  Trans-Apennine 
colonies  of  most  recent  foundation  to  which  the  franchise  had 
to  be  conceded  (p.  394),  and  a  very  considerable  numbei 
i^f  Roman  burgesses,  who,  without  forming  separate  com 
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munities  in  a  strict  sense,  were  dispersed  throughout  talj 
in  market-villages  and  hamlets  (/ora  et  concilictbula),  Tc 
some  extent  the  unwieldiness  of  a  civic  community  so  eon!> 
Btituted  was  remedied,  as  regarded  purposes  of  justice*  and 
of  administration,  by  the  deputy  judges  previously  men- 
tioned (L  540) ;  and  already  perhaps  the  maritime  (i.  555) 
and  the  new  Picenian  and  Trans-Apennine  colonies  ex- 
hibited  at  least  the  first  lineaments  of  the  system  under 
which  afterwards  smaller  urban  communities  were  organ- 
ized within  the  great  city-commonwealth  of  Rome.  But  in 
all  political  questions  the  general  assembly  in  the  Roman 
Forum  was  alone  entitled  to  act.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance, 
that  this  assembly  was  no  longer,  in  its  composition  or  in 
its  collective  action,  what  it  had  been  when  all  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  could  exercise  their  privilege  as  citizens  by 
leaving  their  farms  in  the  morning  and  returning  home  the 
same  evening.  Moreover  the  government— whether  from 
want  of  judgment,  from  negligence,  or  from  any  evil  design, 
we  camiot  tell — no  longer  enrolled  the  communities  ad- 
mitted  to  the  franchise  after  513  in  newly  in- 
stituted tribes,  but  entered  them  in  the  old ;  ^Oy 
that  gradually  each  tribe  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
townships  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  territory. 
Tribes  such  as  these,  containing  on  an  average  8,000 — the 
nrbao  naturally  having  more,  the  rural  fewer — persons  y 
entitled  to  vote,  without  local  connection  or  inward  unity, 
no  longer  admitted  of  any  definite  leading  or  of  any  satis- 
factory previous  deliberation ;   disadvantages  which   must 


*  in  Cato*8  treatise  on  husbandry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  prima- 
iflj  relates  to  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Yenafnim,  the  judicial  disoua 
rfon  of  Baoh  processes  as  might  arise  is  referred  to  Rome  onlj  as  re- 
^MCti  one  definite  case  ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  landlord  leases  the 
winter  pasture  to  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  thus  has  to  deal 
with  a  lessee  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  domiciled  in  the  difitrict  (c  149).  It 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  contract 
was  with  a  person  domiciled  in  the  district,  such  processes  as  mig^i 
arise  were  eren  i*i  Cato*8  time  decided  not  at  Rome,  but  before  the  loeal 
Judges. 
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have  beon  the  more  felt,  that  the  TOtiiig  itself  was  not  pre- 
eeded  by  aiiy  free  debate.  Moreover^  while  the  bnrgewet 
had  qaite  sufficient  capacity  to  discern  their  municipal 
interests,  it  was  foolish  and  utterly  ridiculous  to  leaye  tlie 
decision  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  questions  m  hich 
the  power  that  ruled  the  world  had  to  solve  to  a  well-dis> 
posed  but  fortuitous  concourse  of  Italian  farmers,  and  to 
allow  the  nomination  of  generals  and  the  conclusion  of  tre»> 
ties  of  state  to  be  finally  judged  of  by  people  who  under* 
stood  neither  the  grounds  nor  the  consequences  of  their 
decrees.  In  all  matters  transcending  mere  municipal  affitirs 
the  Roman  popular  assemblies  accordingly  played  a  childish 
and  even  silly  part.  As  a  rule,  the  people  stood  and  as- 
sented to  all  proposals ;  and,  when  in  exceptional  instances 
they  of  their  own  impulse  refused  their  sanction,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Macedonia  in 
554  (p.  276),  the  policy  of  the  market-place 
certainly  made  a  pitiful  opposition — and  with  a 
pitiful  issue — to  the  policy  of  the  state. 

At  length  the  rabble  of  clients  assumed  a  position, 
bIm  of  a  formally  of  equality  and  often  even,  practically, 
eitjiftbbi*.  q£  superiority,  alongside  of  tHe  class  of  inde- 
pendent burgesses.  The  institutions  in  which  it  originated 
were  of  great  antiquity.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Roman  of  quality  exercised  a  sort  of  government  over  his 
freedmen  and  dependents,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  all 
their  more  important  affairs ;  a  client,  for  instance,  was 
careful  not  to  give  his  children  in  marriage  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  patron,  and  very  oflen  the  latter 
directly  arranged  the  match.  But  as  the  aristocracy  he- 
came  converted  into  a  special  ruling  class  concentrating  in 
its  hands  not  only  power  but  wealth,  the  clients  became 
parasites  and  beggars ;'  and  these  new  partisans  of  the  rich 
undermined  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  burgess  class. 
The  aristocracy  not  only  tolerated  this  sort  of  clientship, 
but  worked  it  financially  and  politically  for  their  own 
advantage.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  penny  collections, 
which  hitherto  had  taken  place  chiefly  for  religious  purp<: 


y 
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or  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  men  of  merit,  were  no¥» 
employed  by  lords  of  high  standing— for  the  first  time  by 
Ladus  Scipio,  ip  568,  on  pretext  of  a  populav 
festival  whidi  he  had  in  contemplation — for  the 
purpose  of  levying  on  extraordinary  occasions  a  contribu' 
Hon  from  the  public.  Presents  were  specially  placed  under 
legal  restriction  (in  550),  because  the  senators 
b^an  under  that  name  to  take  regular  tribute 
from  their  clients.  But  the  retinue  of  clients  was  above  all 
serviceable  to  the  ruling  class  as  a  means  of  commanding 
the  comitia ;  and  the  issue  of  the  elections  shows  clearly 
how  powerfully  the  dependent  rabble  already  at  this  epoch 
counteracted  the  influence  of  the  independent  middle  class. 
The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital 
particularly,  which  these  facts  serve  to  indicate,  is  also 
demonstrable  otherwise.  The  increasing  number  and  im*. 
portance  of  the  freedmen  are  shown  by  the  very  serious 
discussions  that  arose  in  the  previous  century  (i.  397),  and 
were  continued  during  the  present,  as  to  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  the  remarkable  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  senate  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  to  admit 
honourable  freedwomen  to  a  participation  in  the  public 
collections,  and  to  grant  to  the  legitimate  children  of  manu* 
mitted  fathers  the  insignia  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the 
children  of  the  free-bom  (p.  873).  The  msjority  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  who  settled  in  Rome  were  probably 
little  better  than  the  freedmen,  for  national  servility  clung 
as  indelibly  to  the  former  as  legul  servility  to  the  latter. 

But  not  only  did  these  natural  causes  operate  to  pro* 
fijatfauoie  ^^^  A  metropolitan  rabble :  neither  the  noi/ility 
c^themlo-  "^^  ^^®  demagogues,  moreover,  can  be  acquitted 
*•*■**  from    the    reproach    of  having  systematically 

nursed  its  growth,  and  of  having  undermined,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  old  public  spirit  by  flattery  of  the  people  and 
things  still  worse.  The  electors  as  a  body  were  still  too 
respectable  to  admit  of  direct  electoral  corruption  showing 
itwlf  on  «  great  scale ;  but  the  &vour  of  those  ei  titled  tu 
vote  was   ind))rec^ly  courted  by  methods  fkr  hcan  com 
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ineiidable.  The  old  obligation  of  the  magisti-ates,  partioi^ 
laxly  of  the  aediles,  to  see  that  corn  could  be  procured  at 
a  moderate  price  and  to  superintend  the  games,  began  to 
degenerate  into  the  state  of  things  which  at  length  gave  rise 
to  the  horrible  cry  of  the  city  populace  under  the  empire, 
jl^^^^  "  Bread  for  nothing  and  games  for  ever ! "  Large 
tfm  of  supplies  of  grain,  either  placed  by  the  provin- 

cial governors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
maricet  officials,  or  delivered  at  Rome  free  of  cost  by  the 
provinces  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  favour 
with  particular  Roman  magistrates,  enabled  the  aediles, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  furnish  grain  to  the 
populatioD  of  the  capital  at  very  low  prices.  ^  It  uas  no 
wonder,"  Cato  considered,  "  that  the  burgesses  no  longer 
listened  to  good  advice — the  belly  had  no  ears." 

Popular  amusements  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
For  five  hundred  years  the  community  had  been 
content  with  one  festival  in  the  year,  and  with 
one  circus.  The  first  Roman  demagogue  by  profession, 
Gains  Flaminius,  added  a  second  festival  and  a  second 
circus  (^34)  ;  *  and  by  these  institutions — the 
tendency  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  very  name  of  the  new  festival, ''  the  plebeian  games  ^ 
^-he  probably  purchased  the  permission  to  give  battie  at 
the  Trasimene  lake.  When  the  path  was  once  opened,  the 
evil  made  rapid  progress.  The  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
the  goddess  who  protected  the  plebeian  order  (u  S57),  must 
have  been  but  little,  i^at  all,  later  than  the  plebeian  games. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Sibylline  and  Marcian  prophecies, 
m  moreover,  a  fourth  festival  was  added  in  542  in 

^^  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  fifth  in  550  in  honour 

of  the  ^'  Great  Mother  "  recently  transplanted  £rom  Phrygia 

*  The  building  of  the  circus  is  attested.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
iLe  plebeian  games  there  is  no  ancient  tradition  (for  what  is  said  by  the 
Pseado-Asconius,  p.  143,  Oreil.  is  not  such) ;  but  seeing  that  thcj  were 
SIC  celebrated  in  the  Flaminian  circus  (VaL  Max.  i.  7, 4),  and  firrt 

certainly  occur  in  538,  four  years  afier  it  was  built  (Lir.  xxiii 
^),  what  we  have  sta^el  above  b  fnfficieQtly  proTed 
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to  Rome.     These  were  the  severe  years  of  the  Hannibalio 
war— on  the  first  celebration  of  the  ApoUinarian  games  the 
burgesses  were  summoned  from  the  circus  itself  to  arms ; 
the   superstitious    fear   peculiar   to    Italy   was  feverishly 
excited,  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  circulate  Sibylline   and  prophetic 
oracles  and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  contents  and  advocacy :  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  government,  which  was  obliged  to  call  for  so 
enormous  sacrifices  from  the  burgesses,  for  yielding  in  such 
matters.   But  what  was  once  conceded  had  to  be  continued ; 
indeed,  even  in  more  peaceful  times  (581)  there 
was  added  another  festival,  although  of  minor 
importance — the  games  in  honour  of  Flora.     The  cost  of 
these  new  festal  amusements  was  defrayed  by  the  magis- 
trates entrusted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  respective  festi^ . 
vals  from  their  own  means :  thus  the  curule  aediles  had, 
over  and    above  the  old  national  festival,  those  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  and  of  Flora ;  the  plebeian  aediles  had 
the  plebeian  festival  and  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  urban  prae- 
tor the  ApoUinarian  games.   Those  who  sanctioned  the  new 
festivals  perhaps  excused  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  by 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  at  any  rate  a  burden  on" 
the  public  purse ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  reality  far  less 
injurious  to  burden  the  public  budget  with  a  number  of 
useless  expenses,  than  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  people  to  become  practically  a  qualification  for 
holding  the  highest  office  in  the  state.     The  future  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship  soon  entered  into  \  mutual  rivalry 
in  their  expenditure  on  these  games,  which  incredibly  in- 
creased their  cost ;  and  of  course  it  was  no  injury  to  th^ 
interests  of  the  consul  expectant,  if  he  gave,  over  and  abov«^ 
this  as  it  were  legal  contribution,  a  voluntary  "  performance  ** 
{munus)^  a  gladiatorial  show  at  his  own  expense  for  th<t 
public  benefit.     The  splendour  of  the  games  became  gradu- 
ally the  standard  by  which  the  electors  measured  the  fitness 
of  the  candidates  for  the  consulship.     The  nobility  had,  in 
truth,  to  pay  dear  for  their  honours — a  gladiatorial  show  on 
Vol.  II.-«18 
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a  respectable  scale  cost  720,000  sesterces  (£7,200)— but 
they  paid  wUlinglj,  since  by  this  meaos  they  absolutely 
precluded  men  who  were  not  wealthy  from  a  political 
career. 

Corruption,  aowever,  was  not  restricted  to  the  Forum ; 
Bofuadtfr^  it  was  transferred  even  to  the  camp.  The  old 
fcvof  tiM       burgess  militia  had  reckoned  themselves  fortu« 

nate  when  they  brought  home  a  compensation 
for  their  labour  in  war,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  a 
trifling  gift  as  a  memorial  of  victory.  The  new  generals, 
with  Scipio  Africanus  at  their  head,  lavishly  scattered 
amongst  their  troops  the  money  of  Rome  as  well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil :  it  was  on  this  point,  that  Cato  quar« 
relied  with  Scipio  during  the  last  campaigns  against  Hanni- 
bal in  Africa.  The  veterans  of  the  second  Macedonian  and 
the  Asiatic  war  already  returned  home  throughout  as 
wealthy  men :  even  the  better  class  began  to  commend  a 
general,  who  did  not  appropriate  the  gifts  of  the  provincials 
and  the  gains  of  war  entirely  to  himself  and  his  immediate 
followers,  and  from  whose  camp  not  a  few  men  returned 
with  gold,  and  many  with  silver,  in  their  pockets :  men 
began  to  forget  that  the  moveable  spoil  was  the  property 
of  the  state.  When  Lucius  Paullus  again  dealt  with  it  ii. 
the  old  mode,  his  own  soldiers,  especially  the  volunteen. 
who  had  been  allured  in  numbers  by  the  prospect  of  rid 
plunder,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  decree  to  the 
victor  of  Pydna  the  honour  of  a  triumph — an  honour  which 
they  threw  away  on  every  one  who  had  subjugated  three 
Ligurian  villages. 

How  much  the  military  discipline  and  the  martial  spirit 

^        of  the  bursresses  suffered  from  this  con  version  of 

variik«  war  into  a  traffic  in  plunder,  may  be  traced  m 

the  campaigns  against  Perseus ;  and  the  spread 
of  cowardice  was  manifested  in  a  way  almost  scAudaloua 

during  the  insignificant    Istrian  war  (in  576). 

On  occasion  of  a  trifling  skirmish  magnified  by 
lumour  to  gigantic  dimensions,  the  land  army  and  the  naval 
force  of  the  Romans,  and  even  the  Italians  at  home,  took  Ui 
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flight,  and  Cato  found  it  necessary  to  address   a  special 
reproof  to  his  countrymen  for  their  cowardice.     In  thii 
too  the  youth  of  quality  took  precedence.     Already  during 
the    Hannibalic   war  (545)  the  censors  found 
occasion  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  the  indo* 
lenoe  of  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  equestrian 
ranks.    Towards  the  close  of  this  period  (574  X) 
j^  a  decree  of  the  people  prescribed  evidence  of  ten 

years'  service  as  a  qualification  for  holding  any  public  roa* 
gistracy,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  sons  of  the  nobility  to 
enter  tiie  army. 
1  But  perhaps  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  the  decline  of 
{y<  'ntio.himi-  genuine  pride  and  genuine  honour  in  high  and 
^*  low  alike  as  the  hunting  after  insignia  and  titles, 

which  appeared  under  different  forms  of  expression,  but 
with  substantial  identity  of  character,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.     So  urgent  was  the  demand  for  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  that  there  was  difficulty  in  upholding  the  old  rule, 
which  accorded  a  triumph  only  to  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrate  who  augmented  the  power  of  the  state  in  open 
battle,  and  thus,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  excluded  from 
that  honour  the  very  authors  of  the  most  important  suo- 
oessee.     There  was  a  necessity  for  acquiescence,  while  those 
generals,  who  had  in  vain  solicited,  or  hud  no  prospect  of 
attaining,  a  triumph  from  the  senate  or  the  burgesses,  marched 
in  triumph  on  their  own  account  at  least  to  the  Alban 
Mount  (first  in  523).    No  combat  with  a  Ligu* 
rian  or  Corsican  horde  was  too  insignificant  to 
be  made  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  triumph.     In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  peaceful  triumphators,  such  aa 
were  the  consuls  of  573,  the  granting  of  a  tri* 
umph  was  made  to  depend  on    the  producing 
proof  of  a  pitched  battle  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  at  least 
5,000  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this  proof  was  frequently  evaded 
by  fiilse  bulletins — already  in  houses  of  quality  many  an 
enemy's  armour  might  be  seen  to  glitter,  which  had  by  no 
means  come  thither  from  the  field  of  battle.     While  for- 
merly tb6  commander-in-chief  of  the  one  year  had  been 
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proud  in  that  which  followed  to  enter  the  staff  of  his  sue 
cesser,  the  fiict  that  the  consular  Cato  took  service  as  t 
military  tribune  under  Tiberius  Sempronius  Lion- 
*^  ^'  gus  (560)  and  Manius  Glabrio  (568 ;  p.  312), 
was  now  regarded  as  a  demonstration  against  the  new* 
fashioucMl  arrogance.  Formerly  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity once  for  all  had  sufficed  for  service  rendered  to  the 
state :  now  every  meritorious  act  seemed  to  demand  a  per- 
manent distinction.  Already  Grains  Duilius,  the  victor  of 
Mylae  (494),  had  gained  an  exceptional  per- 
mission that,  when  he  walked  in  the  evening 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he  should  be  preceded  by 
a  torch-bearer  and  a  piper.  Statues  and  monuments,  very 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  person  whom  they  pur- 
ported to  honour,  became  so  common,  that  it  was  ironically 
pronounced  a  distinction  to  have  none.  But  such  merely 
personal  honours  did  not  long  suffice.  A  custom  came  into 
vogue,  by  which  the  victor  and  his  descendants  derived  a 
permanent  surname  from  the  victories  they  had  won — a 
custom  mainly  established  by  the  victor  of  Zama  who  got 
himself  designated  as  the  hero  of  Africa,  his  brother  as  the 
hero  of  Asia,  and  his  cousin  as  the  hero  of  Spain.*  The 
example  set  by  the  higher  was  followed  by  the  humbler 
classes.  When  the  ruling  order  did  not  disdain  to  settle 
the  funeral  arrangements  for  different  ranks  and  to  decree 
to  the  man  who  had  been  censor  a  purple  winding-sheet,  it 
could  not  complain  of  the  freedmen  for  desiring  that  their 
sons  at  any  rate  might  be  decorated  with  the  much  envied 
purple  border,  llie  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  amulet-case 
distinguished  not  only  the  burgess  and  the  burgess's  wife 
from  the  foreigner  and  the  slave,  but  also  the  person  who 
was  free-bom  from  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  the  son  of 

*  P.  884.  The  first  certain  iostance  of  each  a  surname  is  that  ot 
Maiiius  Valerius  Maximus,  consul  in  491,  who,  as  conquerot 
ot'  Mcssana,  assumed  the  name  Mcs^alla  (p.  416) :  that  the 
consul  of  419  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  called  Cilenua,  is  ac 
eiTDf  The  surname  of  Maxinuis  in  the  Valerian  gt^M  (i.  343 
U  not  precisely  analogous  with  the  same  sui-name  in  the  Fabian  (i.  S09) 
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free«boni,  from  the  son  of  manumitted,  parents,  the  son  of 
the  knight  and  the  senator  from  the  common  buigess,  the 
descendant  of  a  curule  house  from  the  common  senator 
(p.  374) — ^and  this  in  a  commimitj  where  all  that  was  great 
and  good  was  the  woric  of  civil  equality  ! 

The  dissension  in  the  community  was  reflected  in  th« 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  Resting  on  the  support  of  tho 
&rmers,  the  patriots  raised  a  loud  cry  for  reform ;  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  mob  in  the  capital,  demagogism 
began  its  work.  Although  the  two  tendencies  do  not  admit 
of  being  wholly  separated  but  in  various  respects  go  hand 
in  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  apart. 

The  party  of  reform  emerges,  as  it  were,  personified  in 
The  party  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (520-605).  Cato,  the  last 
^ji^Tm,  statesman  of  note  belonging  to  that  earlier  sys- 
***"***•  tem  which  restricted  its  ideas  to  Italy  and  was 

averse  to  schemes  of  universal  empire,  was  for  that  reason 
accounted  in  afler  times  the  model  of  a  genuine  Roman  of 
the  antique  stamp ;  he  may  with  greater  justice  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  middle 
class  to  the  new  Hellenico-cosmopolite  nobility.  Brought 
up  at  the  plough,  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  a  political 
career  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  kept  aloof  from  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  Lucius  Vale- 
rius Flaccus.  That  upright  patrician  deemed  the  rough 
Sabine  farmer  the  proper  man  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
times ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimate.  Beneath 
the  aegis  of  Flaccus,  and  after  the  good  old  fiskshion  serving 
his  fellow-citizens  and  the  commonwealth  in  counsel  and 
action,  Cato  fought  his  way  up  to  the  consulate  and  a  tri* 
umph,  and  even  to  the  censorship.  Having  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  entered  the  burgess-army,  he  had  passed  through 
the  whole  Hannibalic  war  from  the  battle  on  the  Trasimene 
lake  to  that  of  Zama ;  had  served  under  Marcellus  an(f 
Fabius,  under  Nero  and  Scipio ;  and  at  Tarentum  and  Sena^ 
in  Africa,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  had  shown  equa. 
ability  as  a  soldier,  a  stafl-oflicer,  and  a  general.  He  was 
the  same  in  the  Forum,  as  in  the  battle-field.     His  prompt 
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tnd  intrepid  addresi^  his  roogli  bat  pungent  mstic  wit^  hm 
knowledge  of  Romsn  Isw  and  Roman  affiun,  his  inerediUs 
activitj  and  his  iron  frame,  first  brought  him  into  notioe  in 
the  neighbouring  towns ;,  and,  when  at  lei^;th  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  greater  arena  of  the  Forom  and  the 
•enate-honse  in  the  capital,  constitoted  him  the  most  mflaen- 
tial  pleader  and  political  orator  of  his  time.  He  took  up 
the  key-noie  first  struck  by  Manins  Curius,  his  ideal  among 
Roman  statesmen  (L  S94):  throughout  his  long  lile  he 
made  it  his  task  honestlj,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to 
assail  on  all  hands  the  prevailing  declension ;  and  ctch  in 
his  eighty-fifih  year  he  battled  in  the  Forum  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  was  anything  but  comely — he  had 
^4;reen  eyes,  his  enemies  allied,  and  red  hair — and  he  was 
not  a  great  man,  still  less  a  fiu^^eeiug  statesman.  Thorough* 
ly  narrow  in  his  political  and  moral  views,  and  having  the 
ideal  of  the  good  old  times  always  before  his  eyes  and  on 

v^  his  lips,  he  cherished  an  obstinate  contempt  for  everything 
new.  Deeming  himself  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  own  aus- 
tere life  to  manifest  an  unrelenting  severity  and  harshness 
towards  everything  and  everybody ;  upright  and  honoum- 
ble,  but  without  a  glimpse  of  any  duty  beyond  the  sphere 
of  police  discipline  and  of  mercantile  integrity  ;  an  enemy 
to  all  villany  and  vulgarity  as  well  as  to  all  genius  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  things  a  foe  to  those  who  were  his 
foes;  he  never  made  an  attempt  to  stop  evils  at  their 
source,  but  waged  war  throughout  life  against  mere  symp- 
toms, and  especially  against  persons.  The  ruling  lords,  no 
doubt,  looked  down  with  a  lofty  disdain  on  the  ignoble 
barker,  and  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  they  were  far 
superior ;  but  ^hionable  corruption  in  and  out  of  the  sen* 

'  ^  ate  secretly  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  old  censor  of 
morals  with  his  proud  republican  bearing,  of  the  scar-cov. 
ered  veteran  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  of  the  highly  ii> 
fluential  senator  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  fiino* 
ers.  He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  afler 
another,  his  list  of  their  sins ;  certainly  without  being 
remarkably  particular  as  to  the  proofs,  and  certainly  also 
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with  a  peculiar  relish  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  person 
ally  crossed  or  provoked  him.  With  equal  fearlessness  hf 
reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  burgesses  for  every  ne\v 
injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder.     His  angry  attacks  pro* 

u^  voked  numerous  enemies,  and  he  lived  in  declared  and  irre- 
concilable hostility  with  the  most  powerfijl  aristocratic  cote* 
'  lies  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Scipios  and  Flaminini ;  he 
was  publicly  accused  forty-four  times.  But  the  farmers— 
and  it  is  a  significant  indication  how  powerful  still  in  the 
Roman  middle  class  was  the  spirit  which  had  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  day  of  Cannae — ^never  allowed  the  unsparing 
champion  of  reform  to  lack  the  support   of  their  votes. 

*^    >"^^  Indeed  when  in  570  Cato  and  his  like-minded 

patrician  colleague,  Lucius  Flaccus,  solicited  the 

.  censorship,  and  announced  beforehand  that  it  was  their 
intention  when  in  that  office  to  undertake  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  two  men  so  greatly 
dreaded  were  elected  by  the  burgesses  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  submit,  while  the  great  purgation  actually  took  place  and 
erased  among  others  the  brother  of  Africanus  from  the  roll 
of  the  equites,  and  the  brother  of  the  deliverer  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  roll  of  the  senate. 

This  warfare  directed  against  individuals,  and  the  vari- 
PoUoe  ous  attempts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age  by 

nftnm.  means  of  justice  and  of  police,  however  deserv- 

mg  of  respect  might  be  the  sentiments  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, could  only  at  most  stem  the  current  of  corruption 
for  a  short  time ;  and,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  Cato  was 
enabled  in  spit^  of  that  current  or  rather  by  means  of  it  to 
play  his  political  part,  it  is  equally  significant  that  he  wai 
•8  little  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
rfte  party  as  they  were  in  getting  rid  of  him.  The  pro 
oesses  of  count  and  reckoning  instituted  by  him  and  by 
those  who  shared  his  views  before  the  burgesses  uniformly 
remained,  at  least  in  the  cases  that  were  of  political  import- 
ance, quite  as  ineffectual  as  the  counter-accusations  directed 
against  him.     Nor  was  much  more  effect  produced  by  the 
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police-law9,  which  were  issued  at  thia  period  in  iinusudi 
nambers,  espedallj  with  a  view  to  the  restriction  of  luiurj 
and  ±e  introdaction  of  a  frugal  and  orderly  housekeeplcgg 
and  some  of  which  have  still  to  be  noticed  in  oor  yiev  ol 
the  national  economics. 

Far  more  practical  and  more  useful  were  the  att^upts 
AMiffii»-  made  to  counteract  the  spread  of  decaj  bj 
boMofiud.  indii-ect  means;  among  which,  beyond  doubt| 
the  assignations  of  new  fiums  out  of  the  domain  land  occupy 
tlie  first  place.  These  assignations  were  made  in  great 
numbers  and  of  considerable  extent  in  the  period  between 
the  first  and  second  war  with  Carthage,  and  again  from  the 
dose  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of  this  epocL  The 
most  important  of  them  were  the  distribution  of  the  Pice- 
UL  nian  possessions    by  Gaius  Flaminius    in  522 

(p.  101)  ;  the  foundation  of  eight  new  maritime  colonies  in 
iti  560  (p.  226)  ;  and  aboTe  all  the  comprehensive 

colonization  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po  by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  colonies  of  Placenii;i, 
Cremona  (p.  102),  Bononia  (p.  234),  and  Aquileia  (p.  233), 
and  of  the  burgessKM>lonies,  Potent ia,  Pisaunim,  Mutina, 
ng,  1  Parma,  and  Luna  (p.  234)  in  the  years  536  and 
"•■*""•  »  565-577.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  valu- 
able foundations  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reforming  party. 
Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions  demanded  such 
measures,  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  devastation  of 
Italy  by  the  Hannibalic  war  and  the  alarming  decrease  <ii 
the  farms  and  of  the  free  Italian  population  generally,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  widely  extended  possessions  of  the 
nobles— occupied  along  with,  and  similarly  to,  property  of 
their  own — in  Gsalpine  Gaul,  in  Samnium,  and  in  the 
Apulian  and  Bruttian  districts ;  and  although  the  rulers  of 
Rome  dio  not  probably  comply  with  his  demands  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  and  should  have  complied  with 
them,  yet  they  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of 
90  judicious  a  man. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  proposal,  which  Catc 
B      made  in  the  senate,  to  remedy  the  decline  of  tht 
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th^  military     burgess  cavalry  by  the  institution  of  four  hun 
dred  new  equestrian  stalls  (p.  377).     The  cxch» 
quer  cannot  have  wanted  means  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
proposal  appears  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  the  nobility  and  their  endeavour  to  expel  from  the 
burges3  cavalry  those  who  were  troopers  merely  and  not 
knights.     On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  emei^encies  of  the 
war,  whioh  soon  induced  the  Roman  government  to  make  an 
attemfjr— fortunately  unsuccessful — to  recruit  their  armiea 
after  the  Oriental  fashion  from  the  slave-inarket  (p.  165, 
199),  compelled  them  to  modify  the  qualifications  hitherto 
required  for  service  in  the  burgess  army,  viz.,  a  minimum 
census  of  11,000  asttn  (JC43),  and  free  birth.     Apart  from 
the  &ct  that  they  took  up  for  service  in  the  fleet  the  persons 
of  free  birth  rated  between  4,000  asset  (£17)  and  1,500 
asses  (£6)  and  all  the  freedmen,  the  minimum  census  for  the 
legionary  was  reduced  to  4,000  asses  (£17)  ;*and,in  case  of 
need,  both  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet  and 
the  free-born  rated  between  1,500  a^ses  (£6)  and  375  asses 
(£1   lOf.)  were  enrolled  in  the  burgess  infantry.    These 
innovations,  which  belong  probably  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  beginning  of  the  present  epoch,  doubtless  did  not 
originate  in  party  efforts  any  more  than  did  the  Servian 
military  reform ;  but  they  gave  a  material  impulse  to  the 
democratic  party,  in  so  far  as  those  who  bore  civic  burdens 
necessarily  claimed  and  eventually  obtained  equalization  of 
oivio  rights.     The  poor  and  the  freedmen  began  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  commonwealth  from  the  time  when 
they  served  it ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  arose  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  changes  of  this  epoch — the 
remodelling  of  the  comiiia  centuriata,  which  most  probably 
took  place  in  the  same  year  m  which  the  war 
concerning  Sicily  terminated  (513). 
According  to  the  order  of  voting  hitherto  followed  in 
Rtt&      f       ^^®  centuriate  comitia,  the  wealthy  had  the  pre- 
tiieoen-         ponderan-je,  although  the  freeholders  were  no 
longer — as  down  to  the  reform  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius (i.  397)  they  had  been — the  sole  voters.     The  equitet, 
Vol.  it.— 18* 
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or  in  other  words  the  patricio-plebeian  nobility,  voted  first 
then  those  of  the  highest  rating,  or  in  other  words  those 
who  had  exhibited  to  the  censor  an  estate  of  at  least 
100,000  asses  (£420)  ;  *  and  these  two  divisions,  when  they 
concurred,  had  decided  every  vote.  The  suffrage  of  those 
assessed  under  the  four  following  classes  had  been  of  doubt- 
&I  weight ;  that  of  those  whose  valuation  remained  below 
the  standard  of  the  lowest  class,  11,000  asses  (£43),  had 
been  virtually  illusory,  and  the  freedm^i  had  with  few 
exceptions  been  totally  destitute  of  the  suffrage.  According 
(o  the  new  arrangement  the  right  of  prio^ty  in  voting  was 
withdra^rn  from  the  equites,  although  they  retained  their 
separate  divisions,  and  it  was  transferred  to  a  voting  divi^ 
Urn  chosen  from  the  first  class  by  lot ;  the  freedman  was 
placed  on  an  equal  footiuif  with  the  free-born ;  and  lastly 

^  As  to  the  original  rates  of  the  Roman  census  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  anything  definite.  Afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  100,000  aM»t% 
was  regarded  as  the  minimum  census  of  the  first  class ;  to  which  the 
oensos  of  the  other  four  classes  stood  in  the  (at  least  approximate)  ratio 
of  f«  if  if  i<  Su^  these  rates  are  understood  already  by  Polvbius,  as 
by  all  later  authors,  to  refer  to  the  light  <u  ((^  of  the  denaTiu8\  and 
apparently  this  view  must  be  adhered  to,  although  in  reference  to  the 
Yoconian  law  the  same  sums  are  reckoned  as  heavy  aue«  (^  of  the  d^ 
fuaritu :  Oeschichte  dea  Rom.  Mumwesens,  p.  SO'i).  But  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  first  in  442  expressed  the  census-rates  in  money 
instead  of  in  land  (i.  897),  cannot  in  this  have  made  use  of 
the  light  ««,  which  only  came  into  existence  in  485  (i.  674). 
Either  therefore  ho  expressed  the  same  amounts  in  heavy 
offdf,  and  these  were  at  the  reduction  of  the  coinage  converted  into 
light ;  or  he  proposed  the  later  figures,  and  these  remained  the  same 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  coinage,  which  in  this  case  would 
have  involved  a  lowering  of  the  class-rates  by  more  than  the  halt 
Grave  doubts  may  be  raised  in  opposition  to  dther  hypothesis ;  but  the 
former  appears  the  more  credible,  for  so  exorbitant  an  advance  in  demo* 
oratic  devopment  is  neither  probable  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
Bfir  as  an  iccidental  consequence  of  a  mere  admuustrative  measure,  and 
besides  it  would  hardly  have  disappeared  wholly  from  tradition. 
100,000  light  owes,  or  40,000  sesterces,  may,  moreover,  be  reasonably 
ref^arded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  original  Roman  fuU  hide  of  perhapf 
to  iiigera  (i.  140) ;  so  that  according  to  this  view  the  rates  of  the  ceo 
mr  as  a  whole  h:ive  changed  merely  in  sxpression,  and  not  in  valoa. 
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the  same  number  of  votes  was  conceded  to  each  of  the  fiv^ 
classes,*  so  that,  even  if  the  burgesses  were  at  one,  it  was 
only  by  the  voting  of  the  third  class  that  the  majority  waf 
decided.  This  reform  of  the  centuries  was  the  first  import 
ant  constitutional  change  which  the  new  opposition  won  f]*oin 
the  nobility,  the  first  victory  of  democracy  proper.  It 
thereby  obtained  on  the  one  hand  the  abolition  of  the  prior* 
Ity  of  voting  vested  in  the  nobility,  and  on  the  other  hand 
equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  election.  The  import- 
ance of  that  aristocratic  right  of  prior  voting  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly,  especially  at  an  epoch  in  which  prac- 
tically the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  the  burgesses  at  large 
was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Even  the  patrician  order 
proper  were  still  at  this  epoch  powerftil  enough  to  fill  the 
second  consulship  and  the  second  censorship,  which  stood 
open  in  law  alike  to  patricians  and  plebeians,  solely  with 
men  of  their  own  body,  the  former  up  to  the  close  of  thiH 
172.  period  (till  582),  the  latter  even  for  a  generation 

^^  longer  (till  623) ;  and  in  fact,  at  the  most  peril- 

ous moment  which  the  Roman  republic  ever  experienced — 
in  the  crisis  aiter  the  battle  of  Cannae— they  cancelled  th4^ 
duly  and  legally  conducted  election  of  the  officer  who  was 
in  all  respects  the  ablest — the  plebeian  Marcellus — to  the 

*  The  wiyiistment  of  the  fire  class-rates  at  100,000,  76,000,  50,000» 
26,000,  11,000  OMM  (£420,  £815,  £210,  £105,  £48),  in  combination 
with  the  hypothesiB  that  each  class  gave  an  equal  number  of  yotos,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  whole  number  of  those  rated  in  a  higher 
class,  especiallj  the  first,  exceeded  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  Tote 
in  the  next  following  clais.  But  this  suspicion,  in  itself  not  without 
ground,  csrries  no  great  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  censors,  in  fixing  the 
tiiidit  of  the  voting  dirisioos,  acted  with  an  arbitrariness  which  appean 
to  oar  views  astonishir^  ■  it  may  be  ooniectured  that,  when  this  case 
ooeurred,  they  added  those  w  .owesi  yaluatiou  in  the  higher  class  to 
the  roll  «f  the  folio  ^Jig,  Ull  the  number  of  persons  was  at  least  equal, 
and  probably  this  is  the  reason  why  the  census  of  the  first  dass  is  stated 
lometimefl  at  100,000,  sometimes  at  110,000  and  126,000  mms.  Tht 
tendency  of  the  measure  doubtless  was  to  grant  to  those  edtitled  Is 
Tote  at  all,  moie  eapecially  the  first  three  classes,  a  soflkafft  aanali  ki 
Mod. 
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oonsulship  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  patrician  PauUus. 
solely  on  account  of  his  plebeian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  significant  token  of  the  nature  even  of  this  reform 
that  the  right  of  precedence  in  voting  was  withdrawn  from 
the  nobility  alone,  not  from  those  of  the  highest  rating ; 
the  right  withdrawn  from  the  equestrian  centuries  passed 
not  to  a  division  chosen  incidentally  by  lot  from  the  whole 
biugesseSy  but  exclusively  to  the  first  class.  Still  more 
trenchant  in  theory  at  least  was  the  equalization  of  the 
•afirage  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor,  for  the  firee-bom  and 
the  freedmen,  who  were  assessable,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
half,  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  highest  rating.  But 
one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  practically  the  most 
important,  of  these  innovations — the  equalizing  of  the 
freedmen  with  the  freoborn — was  set  aside  again  twenty 
years  later  (534)  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  reform  party  itself,  the  censor  Gaius 
Flaminius,  and  the  freedmen  were  removed  from  the  cen- 
turies— a  measure  which  the  censor  Til>erius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Roman  revo- 
lution,  fifly  years  afterwards  (585)  renewed  and 
enforced  against  the  freedmen  who  were  always 
intruding  afresh.  The  abiding  fruit  therefore  of  the  reform 
of  the  centuries,  apart  from  the  enactment  directed  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the  political 
abolition  of  the  distinction  as  to  estate  among  the  burgesses 
whose  valuation  exceeded  the  lowest  rating — equality  in 
point  of  suffrage  for  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  all. 
Substantially  in  this  way  all  freeholder  burgesses  of  free 
birth  had  long  enjoyed  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  comiHa 
iributa,  while  the  votes  of  the  non-freeholders  and  freedmen 
had  there  been  rendered  almost  practically  worthless  b^v 
being  crowded  into  four  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  The  gene- 
ral result  accordingly  was  the  remodelling  of  the  comitia 
eenturiata  according  to  the  principle  already  recognized  in 
the  comitia  tributa  ;  a  change  which  recommended  itself  by 
the  circiimstnnce,  that  elections,  proposals  of  laws,  crimina/ 
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diarges,  und  generally  all  affairs  requiring  the  co-opera tioc 
of  the  burgesses,  came  to  be  uniformly  brought  before  the 
comitia  iributa^  and  the  more  unwieldy  centuries  were  seL 
dom  convoked  except  when  it  was  constitutionally  necessary 
to  do  so  for  electing  the  censors,  consuls,  and  praetors,  ox 
for  decreeing  an  aggressive  war.  It  thus  appears  that  thit 
reform  did  not  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the  constitu 
tion,  but  only  brought  into  general  application  the  priudplt 
tLat  had  long  regulated  the  working  of  the  practically  more 
frequent  and  more  important  form  of  the  burgess  assem* 
blies.  Its  democratic,  but  by  no  means  demagogic,  ten* 
dency  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
proper  supports  of  every  really  revolutionary  party — the 
proletariate  and  the  freedmen — still  continued  as  before  to 
hold  an  inferior  position  in  the  centuries  as  well  as  in* the 
tribes.  For  that  reason  the  practical  significance  of  this 
alteration  in- the  order  of  voting  regulating  the  popular 
assemblies  must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  new  law 
of  election  doubtless  completed  in  theory  civil  equality,  but 
did  not  prevent,  and  perhaps  did  not  even  materially  im- 
pede, the  contemporary  formation  of  a  new  politically 
privileged  order.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfection  of  tradition,  defective  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
that  we  are  nowhere  able  to  point  to  a  practical  influence 
exercised  by  this  much-discussed  reform  on  the  course  of 
political  affiura.  An  intimate  connection,  we  may  add, 
subsisted  between  this  reform  which  equalized  the  suffrage* 
oi  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  already- 
mentioned  abolition  of  the  Roman  burgess-communiUef 
tine  suffragio  which  were  gradually  merged  in  the  com- 
munity of  full  burgesses.  The  levelling  spirit  of  the  paity 
of  progress  suggested  the  abolition  of  distinctions  within 
the  burgess-body,  while  the  chasm  between  burgesses  and 
non-burgesses  was  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  widened. 
Reviewing  what  the  reform  party  of  this  age  aimed  at 
atid  obtained,  we  find  that  it  undoubtedly  ex 
erted  itself  with  patriotbra  and  energy  to  check 
and  to  a  oerta'n  extent  succeeded  in  checking 
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the  spread  of  decjty — more  especially  the  fiilUng  off  of  the 
fiirmer  class  and  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strict  and  fruga} 
liabits — 83  well  as  the  preponderating  political  influence  of 
the  new  nobility.  But  we  &il  to  discover  any  higher  politi 
cal  aim.  The  discontent  of  the  multitude  and  the  mora] 
indignation  of  the  better  classes  found  doubtless  in  thii 
opposition  their  appropriate  and  powerful  expression ;  but 
iro  do  not  find  either  a  clear  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
evil,  or  any  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  of  remedying 
It.  A  certain  want  of  purpose  pervaded  all  these  efforta 
otherwise  so  deserving  of  respect^  and  the  purely  defensive 
attitude  of  the  defenders  foreboded  little  good  in  the  issue. 
Whether  the  disease  could  be  remedied  at  all  by  human 
skill,  remains  fairly  open  to  question ;  the  Roman  reform- 
ers^of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  good  citizens  rather 
than  good  statesmen,  and  to  have  conducted  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  old  civism  and  the  new  cosmopolitanism  on 
their  part  in  a  somewhat  inadequate  and  narrow  spirit. 

But,  as  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  rabble  by  the 
X)eiQagogw  side  of  the  burgesses,  so  it  witnessed  also  the 
^"^  emergence  of  a  demagogism  that  flattered  the 

populace  alongside  of  the  respectable  and  useful  party  of 
opposition.  Cato  was  already  acquainted  with  men  who 
made  a  trade  of  demagogism ;  who  had  a  morbid  propensity 
for  speechifying,  as  others  had  for  drinking  or  for  sleeping ; 
who  hired  listeners,  if  they  could  find  no  willing  audience 
otherwise ;  and  whom  people  heard  as  they  heard  the  maiv 
ket«rier,  without  attending  to  their  words  or,  when  needing 
help,  pn trusting  themselves  to  their  care.  In  his  caustic 
(ashiou  the  old  man  describes  these  fops  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  talkers  of  the  agora,  dealing  in  jests 
and  witticisms,  singing  and  dancing,  ready  for  anything; 
Buch  an  one  was,  hi  his  opinion,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
exhibit  himself  as  harlequin  in  a  procession  and  to  bandy 
talk  with  the  public— he  would  sell  his  talk  or  his  silence 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  truth  these  demagogues  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  reform.  While  the  reformers  insisted 
above  all  things  and  in  every  direction  on.  moral  amend 
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ment,  demagogism  preferred  to  insist  on  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  extension  of  thosf 
of  the  burgesses. 

Under  the  former  bead  the  most  important  innovaticTv 
▲boiitkm  of  ^^  ^^^  practical '  abolition  of  the  dictatorship, 
^dictator-  ^^  crisis  occasioned  by  Quintiis  Fabius  and  hie 
^"^  popular  opponents  in  537   (p.   152)  gave  the 

death-blow  to  this  ail-along  unpopular  institution.    Although 
the  government  once  afterwards,  in  538,  under 
the  immediate  impression  produced  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  nominated  a  dictator  invested  with  active 
command,  it  could  not  again  venture  to  do  so  in  more 
peaceful   times.     On  several   occasions  subsequently  (the 
last  in  552),  sometimes  after  a  previous  indica- 
tion by  the  burgesses  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, a  dictator  was  appointed  for  urban  business  ;  but  the 
office,  without  being  formally  abolished,  fell  practically  into 
desuetude.     Through  its  abeyance  the  Roman  constitutional 
system,  so  artificially  constructed,  lost  a  corrective  which 
was  very  desirable  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  feature  of 
collegiate  magistrates  (i.  331)  ;  and  the  government,  which  ^ 
was  vested  with  the  sole  power  of  creating  a  dictatorship 
or  in  other  words  of  suspending  the  consuls,  and  ordinarily 
designated  also  the  person  who  was  to  be  nominated  as  dio-       \       i 
tator,  lost  one  of  its  most  important  instruments.     Its  place  ^C 

was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  power — which         y  j 
the  senate  thenceforward  claimed— of  conferring  in  extra-       ;^'^  >;^ 
ordinary  emergencies,  particularly  on  the  sudden  outbreak    ^  '^ 
of  revolt  or  war,  a  quasi-dictatorial  power  on  the  supreme  .     j 
magistrates  for  ,the  time  being,  by  instructing  Ihem  ^  to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  at  their 
ikoretion,"  and  thus  creating  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
Ike  modem  martial  law. 

Along  with  this  change  the  formal  powers  of  the  people 
jBc^jfioiiof  in  the  nomination  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in 
J^J^J^y  questions  of  government,  administration,  and 
■^^>^*  finance,  recei%'ed  a  hazardous  extension.     The 

priasthoodA— -particularly  those  politically  most  important 
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the  colleges  of  men  of  lore — according  to  ancient  custom 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  and  nominated  also 
their  own  presidents,  ^here  these  corporations  had  presi* 
dents  at  all ;  and  in  fact,  for  such  institutions  destined  to 
transmit  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  only  form  of  election  in  keeping  with  their 
spirit  was  cooptation.  It  was  therefore — although  not  of 
great  political  importance — an  indication  of  the  incipient 
disorganization  of  the  republican  arrangements,  that  at  this 
time  (before  542),  while  election  into  the  col- 
leges themselves  was  left  on  its  former  footing, 
the  designation  of  the  presidents — the  eurumet  and  pofi 
tifices — from  the  ranks  of  those  corporations  was  transferrea 
from  the  colleges  to  the  community.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  with  a  pious  regard  for  forms  that  is  genuinely  Roman, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  error,  only  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  not  the  ^  people,^'  completed  the  act  of  elec- 
tion. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  growing  interference  of 
Xnteri^rcnoa  ^he  burgesses  in  questions  as  to  persons  and 
munityS*"  things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  military  ad- 
ZSffilf^'  ministration  and  external  policy.  To  this  head 
tioo.  belong  the  transference  of  the  nomination  of  the 

ordinary  staff-officers  from  the  general  to  the  burgesses, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  382) ;  the  elections 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  commanders  in  chief 
against  Hannibal  (p.  145,  154) ;  the  unconstitutional  and 
irrational  decree  of  the  people  in  537,  which 
divided  the  supreme  command  between  the  uu« 
popular  generalissimo  and  his  popular  lieutenant  who  op- 
posed him  in  the  camp  as  well  as  at  home  (p.  152) ;  the 
tribunician  complaint  laid  before  the  burgesses,  charging  an 
officer  like  Marcellus  with  injudicious  and  di» 

219. 

honest  management  of  the  war  (545),  which 
even  compelled  him  to  come  from  the  camp  and  to  demoi> 
Btrate  his  military  capacity  before  the  public  of  the  capital  ] 
the  still  more  scandalous  attempts  to  refuse  to  the  victor  of 
Pydna  his  triumph  bv  a  decree  of  the  burgesses  (p.  410) ; 
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the  investiture— suggested,  it  is  true,  by  the  senate — of  a 
private  man  with  extraordi  lary  consular  author 
ity   (544 ;   p.   189) ;    the  dangerous   threat  of 
Scipio  that,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  him  the  chief  com- 
mand  in  Africa,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the  bur- 
gesses  (549 ;  p.  215) ;   the  attempt  of  a  man 
half  crazy  with  ambition  to  extort  from  the  bur- 
gesses, against  the  will  of  the  government,  a  declaration  of 
war  in  every  respect  unwarranted  against  the 
Rhodians  (587 ;  p.  363) ;  and  the  new  constitjib/ 
tional  axiom,  that  every  state  treaty  acquired  validity  only 
through  the  ratification  of  the  people. 

This  joint  action  of  the  burgesses  in  governing  and  in 
interfeTenoe  commanding  was  fraught  in  a  high  degree  with 
mittity^th  p€»ril.  But  still  more  dangerous  was  their  inter- 
thefinancet.  ference  with  the  finances  of  the  state;  not  only 
because  any  attack  on  the  oldest  and  most  important  right 
of  the  government — the  exclusive  administration  of  the^ 
public  property — struck  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the 
senate,  but  because  the  placing  of  the  most  important  busi< 
ness  of  this  nature — the  distribution  of  the  public  domains 
— ^in  the  hands  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  burgesses  ^^ 
necessarily  dug  the  grave  of  the  republic.  To  allow  the 
public  assembly  to  decree  the  transference  of  public  prop- 
erty without  limit  to  its  own  pocket  was  not  only  wrong,  ^^ 
but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  it  demoralized  the  best- 
disposed  citizens,  and  gave  to  the  proposer  a  power  incom- 
patible with  a  free  commonwealth.  Salutary  as  was  the 
distribution  of  the  public  land,  and  doubly  blameable  aa 
was  the  senate  accordingly  for  omitting  to  cut  off  this  most  v 
dangerous  of  all  weapons  of  agitation  by  voluntarily  dis- 
tributing the  occupied  lands,  yet  Gaius  Flaminius,  when  he 
came  to  the  burgesses  in  522  with  the  proposal 
to  distribute  the  domains  of  Picenum,  undoubt- 
edly injured  the  commonwealth  more  by  the  means  than  he 
benefited  it  by  the  end.  Cassius  had  doubtless  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  proposed  the  same  thing  (i.  363) ; 
but  the  two   measures,  closely  as  they   coincided   in  the 


\. 
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letter,  were  jct  wholly  difierent,  inasmuch  as  CSassius  sub 
mitted  a  matter  affecting  the  community  to  that  community 
while  still  in  its  vigour  and  conducting  its  own  government 
whereas  Flaminius  submitted  a  public  question  to  the  popu' 
lar  assembly  of  a  great  state. 

Not  the  party  of  the  government  only,  but  the  party  of 
KoUityof  reform  also,  very  properly  regarded  the  mill 
itetoattiA.  tBjj,  executive,  and  financial  government  as  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  senate,  and  carefully  abstained 
from  making  full  use  of,  to  say  nothing  of  augmenting,  the 
formal  power  vested  in  popular  assemblies  that  were  in- 
wardly doomed  to  inevitable  dissolution.  Never  even  in 
the  most  limited  monarchy  was  a  part  so  completely  null 
assigned  to  the  monarch  as  was  allotted  to  the  sovereign 
Roman  people :  this  was  no  doubt  in  more  than  one  respect 
to  be  r^retted,  but  it  was,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  comitial  machinery,  even  in  the  view  of  the  friends  of 
reform  a  matter  of  necessity.  For  this  reason  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  submitted  to  the  bur- 
gesses a  question,  which  interfered  with  the  government 
strictly  so  called  ;  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
decree  of  the  people  extorted  from  the  senate  the  political 
or  financial  measures  which  they  wished,  such  as  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Carthage  and  the  assignations  of  land« 
The  government  of  the  senate  might  be  bad ;  the  popular 
assemblies  could  not  govern  at  all.  Not  that  an  evil-dis- 
posed majority  predominated  in  them ;  on  the  contrary  the 
counsel  of  a  man  of  standing,  the  loud  call  of  honour,  and 
the  louder  call  of  necessity  were  still,  as  a  rule,  listened  to 
in  the  comitia,  and  averted  the  most  injurious  and  disgrace 
ful  results.  The  burgesses,  before  whom  Marcellus  pleaded 
his  cause,  ignominiously  dismissed  his  accuser,  and  elected 
the  accused  as  consul  for  the  following  year :  they  suffered 
themselves  also  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  war 
against  Philip,  terminated  the  war  against  Perseus  by  the 
election  of  Paullus,  and  accorded  to  the  latter  his  well- 
deserved  triumph.  But  in  order  to  such  elections  and  Fucfc  y 
denees  there  was  needed  some  special  stimulus ;  in  generaJ  v>^ 
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Ihe  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own  followed  the  first  in> 
pulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dictated  the  decision. 

In  the  state,  as  in  every  organism,  an  organ  which  no 
longer  discharges  its  functions  is  injurious.  The 
toon  of  goT-  nullity  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  people 
"""'^  involved  no  small  danger.     Any  minority  in  the 

•enate  might  constitutionally  appeal  against  the  majority  to 
the  comitia.  To  every  individual  who  possessed  the  easy 
art  of  addressing  untutored  ears  or  of  merely  throwing 
away  money  a  path  was  opened  up  for  his  acquiring  a  posi* 
tion  or  procuring  a  decree  in  his  favour,  to  which  the  magis- 
trates and  the  government  were  formally  bound  to  do  hom« 
age.  Hence  sprang  those  citizen-generals,  accustomed  to 
sketch  plans  of  battle  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  to  look 
down  on  the  regular  service  with  compassion  by  virtue  of 
their  inborn  genius  for  strategy ;  hence  those  staffofficers, 
who  owed  their  command  to  the  canvassing  intrigues  of  the 
capital  and,  whenever  matters  looked  serious,  had  at  once 
to  get  leave  of  absence  en  masse  ;  and  hence  the  battles  of 
the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae,  and  the  disgraceful  man- 
agement of  the  war  with  Perseus.  At  every  step  the  gov* 
ernment  was  thwarted  and  led  astray  by  those  unaccount- 
able decrees  of  the  burgesses,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  all  in  the  very  cases  where  it  was  most  in  the  righU 

But  the  weakening  of  the  government  and  the  weaken* 
ing  of  the  community  itself  were  among  the  lesser  dangers 
that  sprang  from  this  demagogism.  Still  more  directly  the 
factious  violence  of  individual  ambition  pushed  itself  for- 
ward under  the  aegis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
burgesses.  That  which  formally  issued  forth  as  the  will  of 
Uie  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  in  reality  very  oflen 
the  mere  personal  pleasure  of  the  mover  ;  and  what  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  war  and  peace,  the 
nomination  and  deposition  of  the  general  and  his  officers, 
the  public  chest  and  the  public  property,  were  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  its  accidental  leaders  1 
The  thunder-storm  had  not  yet  burst ;  but  the  clouds  were 
gathering  in  denser  masses,  and  occasional  peals  of  thunde? 
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were  already  rolling  through  the  sultry  air.  It  was  a  cir* 
cumstance,  more  jver,  fraught  with  double  danger,  that  the 
tendencies  which  were  apparently  most  opposite  met  to- 
gether at  their  extremes  both  as  regarded  ends  and  as  re- 
garded means.  Family  policy  and  demagogism  carried  en 
a  similar  and  equally  dangerous  rivalry  in  patronizing  and 
worshipping  the  rabble.  Gains  Flaminius  was  regarded  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  following  generation  as  the  initiator 
of  that  course  from  which  proceeded  the  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi  and — we  may  add — ^the  democratico-monarchical 
revolution  that  ensued.  But  Publius  Scipio  also,  although 
setting  the  fashion  to  the  nobility  in  arrogance,  title-hunting, 
and  client-making,  sought,  support  for  his  personal  and 
almost  dynastic  policy  of  opposition  to  the  senate  in  the 
multitude,  which  he  not  only  charmed  by  the  dazzling  effect 
of  his  personal  qualities,  but  also  bribed  by  his  largesses 
of  grain ;  in  the  legions,  whose  favour  he  courted  by  all 
means  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  above  all  in  the  body 
of  clients,  high  and  low,  that  personally  adhered  to  him. 
Only  the  dreamy  mysticism,  on  which  the  charm  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  that  remarkable  man  so  largely  depended, 
never  suffered  him  to  awake  at  all  or  allowed  him  to  awake 
but  imperfectly  out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  nothing,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  nothing,  but  the  first  burgess  of  Rome. 
To  assert  the  possibility  of  a  reform  would  be  as  rash 
as  to  deny  it :  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  thorough  amend- 
ment  of  the  state  in  all  its  departments  was  urgently  r& 
quired,  and  that  in  no  quarter  was  any  serious  attempt  made 
to  accomplish  it.  Various  alterations  in  details,  no  doubt^ 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  senate  as  well  as  on  the  pari 
of  the  popular  opposition.  The  majorities  in  each  wer« 
still  well  disposed,  and  still  frequently,  notwithstanding  the 
chasm  that  separated  the  parties,  united  in  a  common  en 
deavour  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  worst  evils.  But 
while  they  did  not  stop  the  evil  at  its  source,  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  better  disposed  listened  with  anxiety  to 
the  dull  murmur  of  the  swelling  flood  and  worked  at  dikes 
and  dams.     Contenting  themselves   with  palliatives,  and 
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failing  to  apply  even  these— especially  such  as  were  the 
most  important,  the  improvement  of  justice,  for  inst&nce, 
and  the  distrihution  of  the  domains — in  proper  season  and 
due  measure,  they  helped  to  prepare  evil  days  for  their  po* 
tcrity.     By  neglecting  to  breaic  up  the  field  at  the  propei 
-  time,  they  propagated  weeds  even  when  they  had  no  desire 
to  do  so.    To  the  later  generations  who  survived  the  storms 
i^     of  revolution  the  period  after  the  Hannibalic  war  appeared 
the  golden  age  of  Rome,  and  Cato  seemed  the  model  of  the 
^""^Roman  statesman.     It  was  in  reality  the  calm  before  th« 
\^^^orin  and  the  epoch  of  political  mediocrities,  an  age  like 
\  that  of  the  government  of  Walpole  in  England ;  and  no 

\  Chatham  was  found  in  Rome  to  infuse  fresh  energy  into  the 
stagnant  life  of  the  nation.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes, 
chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ;  we  see 
workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  sometimes  in 
enlarging  them ;  but  we  nowhere  perceive  any  trace  of 
preparations  for  thoroughly  rebuilding  or  renewing  it,  anu 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply  when,  the 
structure  will  fall.  During  no  epoch  did  the  Roman  con- 
^-  stitution  remain  formally  so  stable  as  in  the  period  from 

the  Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war  and  for  a  genera- 
tion beyond  it ;  but  the  stability  of  the  constitution  was 
here,  as  evei'y  where,  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of  the  state, 
_^^  but  a  token  of  incipient  sickness  and  the  harbinger  of  revo 
lutkn. 


/ 


CHAPTER  Xa 

TBB  MANAGBMKNT   OF   LAND  AVD   OF   OAPITAL. 

It  is  lu  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  that  we  first  find 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  times  exhibiting 
in  some  measure  the  mutual  connection  of  events ; 
and  it  is  in  that  century  also  that  the  economic  condition 
of  Rome  emerges  into  view  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  wholesale  system,  as  regards 
both  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  management  of  capital, 
became  first  established  under  the  form,  and  on  the  scale, 
which  afterwards  prevailed  ;  although  we  cannot  exactly 
discriminate  how  much  of  that  system  is  traceable  to  earlier 
precedent,  how  much  to  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  speculation  among  peoples  that  were  earlier 
civilized,  especially  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  much  to  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the 
nation.  A  summary  outline  of  these  economic  relations 
will  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  intei^ 
Dal  history  of  Rome. 

Roman  husbandry  *  applied  itself  either  to  the  farming 

*  In  order  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  ancient  Italy,  it  is  necessary  for  ui 
(o  boar  in  mind  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced  there  by 
modem  cultivation.  Of  the  eerealia^  rye  was  not  cultivated  in  antiquity; 
and  the  Romans  of  the  empire  were  astonished  to  find  that  oats,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  as  a  weed,  was  used  by  the  German! 
for  making  porridge.  Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth^  century. 
Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  brought  from  America ;  artichokes  seem  tc 
be  nothing  but  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cardoon  which  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  although  the  peculiar  character  superinduced  by  cultiva- 
tion appears  of  more  recent  origin.  The  almond,  again,  or  *^  Greek 
nut,"  the  peach,  or  "Persian  nut,**  and  also  the  "soft  nut**  (uuz  met 
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of  estates,  to  the  occupation  of  pasture  landa,  or  to  the 
tillage  of  petty  holdings.  A  very  distinct  view  of  the  iirst 
of  these  is  presented  to  us  in  the  description  given  by  Cato. 
The  Roman  estates  were,  considered  as  larger  holdings, 
uniformly  of  limited  extent.  That  described 
ntateB.  by  Cato  had  an  area  of  240  iugera  ;  a  very  com- 

mon measure  was  the  so-called  centuria  of  20C 
iugera.  Where  the  laborious  culture  of  the  vine  was  pur^ 
sued,  the  unit  of  husbandry  was  made  still  less ;  Cato  as- 
sumes in  that  case  an  area  of  100  ivgera.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  invest  more  capital  in  farming  did  not  enlarge  hit 
estate,  but  acquired  several  estates ;  accordingly  the  quan- 
tity of  500  iugera  (i.  382),  fixed  as  the  maximum  which  it 
was  allowable  to  occupy,  has  been  conceived  to  represent 
the  contents  of  two  or  three  estates. 

Heritable  leases  were  not  recognized  in  law,  and  leases 
for  life  occurred  as  a  substitute  only  in  the  case  of  communal 
land.     Leases  for  shortec  periods,  granted  either  for  a  fixed 

huea\  although  originallj  foreign  to  Italj,  are  met  with  there  at  least 
160  yean  before  Christ  The  date-palm,  introduced  into  Italj  from 
Greece  as  mto  Greece  from  the  Eust,  and  fonoiog  a  linDg  attestatioo 
of  the  primitive  commercial-religious  intercourse  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  was  already  cultivated  in  Italy  300  years  before  Christ  (Liv.  x. 
47 ;  Pallad.  v.  5,  2  ;  xi.  12,  1)  not  for  its  fruit  (PUn.  if.  N.  ziii.  4,  26^ 
bnt,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  as  a  handsome  plant,  ond  for  the  sake 
of  the  leaves  which  were  used  at  public  festivals.  The  cherry,  or  fhut 
of  Census  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  later  in  being  introduced,  and  only 
began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  although  the  wild 
cherry  is  indigenous  there;  still  later,  perhaps,  came  the  apricot,  or 
'*  Armenian  plum."  The  citron-tree  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  the 
later  ages  of  the  empire ;  the  orange  was  only  introduced  by  the  Moon 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  and  the  aloe  {Agave  Americana)  from 
America  only  in  the  sixteenth,  century.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  in 
Boropc  by  the  Arabs.  The  buflhlo  also  and  the  silkworm  belong  only 
to  modem,  not  to  ancient  Italy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  products  which  Italy  had  not  origioally  are  for 
the  most  part  those  very  products  which  seem  to  us  truly  *'  Italian;*' 
and  if  modem  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Germany  visited  by 
Otcetr,  may  be  otiUed  a  soutiem  land,  Italy  has  since  in  no  less  depre# 
•eqnired  a  more  ''southern  '*  aspect. 
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sum  of  money  or  on  condition  that  llie  lessitt 
BBitoitha     ehould  bear  all  the  costs  of  tillage  and  should 

receive  in  return  a  share,  ordinarily  one  half,  of 
the  produce,*  were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  exceptional 
and  a  makeBhift ;  ho  that  no  distinct  class  of  tflnaiit-farmera 
grew  up  in  Italy. f  Ordinarily  therefore  the  proprietor 
himself  superintended  the  cultivation  of  his  eslAtes  ;  he  did 
net,  however,  manage  them  slriclly  in  person,  but  only 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  property  in  order  to 
aettle  the  plan  of  operations,  to  look  after  its  execution,  and 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  his  servants.  Ho  was  thus  enabled 
on  the  one  hand  to  work  a  number  of  estates  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  devote  himself,  as  circum- 
etances  might  require,  tu  public  nffairs. 

The  grain  cultivated  consisted  especially  of  spelt  and 
wheat,  with  some  barley  snd  millet;  turnips,  radishes,  gar- 

*  Aooording  to  Oato,  dt  R.  B.  137  (oomp.  IS),  In  tb«  rasa  of  s  1mm 
with  diristoD  of  the  produce  the  gron  produDS  of  the  estate,  lAer  de- 
duction of  the  foddei'  necesssrj  for  the  oien  Ili»t  drew  the  plough,  wu 
divided  betweep  leMor  and  lessee  (eo'onw  paiiarimt)  ia  the  pioportloiw 
agreed  upon  between  them.  That  the  shsrei  were  ordioarilf  equal  naj 
b*  ooqftctared  from  (he  analog;  of  tlie  Frrach  bail  d  t^eplil  tad  tbe 
■iuilu'  Itilisii  ■jstem  of  half-snd-half  leues,  u  well  as  from  the  sb- 
■enoe  of  all  traoe  of  anj  other  scheme  of  piriiUon.  It  ia  erroneous  to 
itfer  U>  the  (bm  of  the  politor,  who  got  the  fifih  of  the  grain  or,  if  the 
dtrl^oD  took  place  before  thrashmg,  (him  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
(Cato.  IBQ,  oomp.  B);  he  was  not  a  l«ne«  sharing  IheprodoM,  but  a 
labourer  assuaied  in  the  harrest  seawm,  who  nMiTad  hi*  dailf  wagM 
acoordldg  to  that  oonliact  of  partmenblp  (p.  486), 

f  Ther«  existed  no  appropriate  fonn  for  laoh  a  lease  otm  in  law  ; 
Rjr  that  the  ooatnct  of  bcofto  first  appUud  to  the  letting  of  haoaes,  and 
was  only  transferred  lo  the  leasing  of  land,  is  ahowQ  verj  olearij  b;  tba 
tule— «pp'icabW(otheletdngof  abouM,  batnottotheleaalcgof  land.— 
Ibit  the  pKjuent  of  the  tenant  must  neoesssiil;  OMisisl  in  mone; ;  in 
aoiieeqnsnce  of  which  the  prodnoe-lease  among  Uks  Bnmau  comn  nnder 
the  calegorr  of  contlngBDCies  occarring  in  practical  life  bnt  not  falling 
witliin  tlie  theory  of  jnrispradenoe.  The  lease  firat  luiMiad  real  im 
portaucc  when  the  Roman  capitaliats  b^an  lo  acquire  transmarine  poa 
•rasiona  on  a  great  scale ;  then  indeed  thej  knew  how.to  Talae  it,  wbec 
a  tsmporarr  lease  was  continued  tbronjh  smral  genarattaas  (Ootam.  L 
T.». 
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Objcctaof  li<5,  poppies,  were  also  grown,  and — particularly 
hosbnndry.  ^  fodder  for  the  cattle — lupines,  beans,  pease 
vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  seed  was  sowi: 
ordinarily  in  autumn,  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  spring 
Much  activity  was  displayed  in  irrigation  and  draining; 
ind  drainage  by  means  of  covered  ditches  was  early  in  use 
Meadows  also  for  supplying  hay  were  not  wanting,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  they  were  frequently  irrigated 
artificially.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  economic  import- 
ance than  grain  and  vegetables  were  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
of  which  the  former  was  planted  among  the  crops,  the  latter 
in  vineyards  appropriated  to  itself.*  Figs,  apples,  pears, 
and  other  fruit  trees  were  cultivated ;  and  likewise  elms, 
poplars,  and  other  leafy  trees  and  shrubs,  partly  for  the 
felling  of  the  wood,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  which 
were  useful  as  litter  and  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  far  less  important  place 
in  the  economy  of  the  Italians  than  it  holds  in  modem 
times,  for  vegetables  formed  the  general  &re,  and  animal 
food  made  its  appearance  at  table  only  exceptionally ; 
where  it  did  appear,  it  consioted  almost  solely  of  the  flesh 
of  swine  or  lambs.  Although  the  ancients  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  economic  connection  between  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  the  importance  of 
producing  manure,  the  modem  combination  of  the  growth 
of  corn  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  a  thing  foreign  to 
antiquity.  The  lai^er  cattle  were  kept  only  so  far  as  was 
requisite  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  they  were  fed  not 
on  pasture  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but,  wholly  during 
summer  and  mostly  during  winter  also,  in  the  stall.     Sheep, 

*  That  the  spaoe  between  the  vines  waa  oocupied  not  by  grain,  bat 
011I7  at  the  moat  by  anch  fodder  plants  aa  eaaily  grew  in  the  ahade,  ia 
evident  from  Cato  (88,  comp.  187),  and  accordingly  Colnmella  (iii.  8) 
calculates  on  no  other  accessory  gain  in  the  ca!<e  of  a  vineyard  except 
the  produce  of  the  young  shoots  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orchard 
{arhwUum)  was  sown  like  any  corn  field  (Colum.  ii.  9,  6).  It  waa  only 
where  the  vine  waa  trained  on  living  tre(*6  that  corn  was  cultivated  ia 
the  Intervala  between  them. 

Vol.  ll.—\^ 
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again,  were  driven  out  on  the  stubble  pasture ;  Cato  allowi 
100  head  to  340  iugera.  Frequently,  however,  the  pro. 
prietor  preferred  to  let  his  winter  pasture  to  a  large  sheep* 
owner,  or  to  hand  over  his  flock  of  sheep  to  a  lessee  who 
was  to  share  the  produce,  stipulating  for  the  deliverj  of  a 
certain  number  of  lambs  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cheese 
And  milk.  Swine — Cato  assigns  to  a  large  estate  ten  sties 
•^-poultry,  and  pigeons  were  kept  in  the  farmyard,  and  fed 
as  there  was  need ;  and,  where  opportunity  oflered,  a  small 
hare-preserve  and  a  fish-pond  were  constructed — ^the  modest 
commencement  of  that  nursing  and  rearing  of  game  and 
fish  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  to  so  enormous  an 
extent 

The  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  means  of 

oxen  which  were  employed  for  ploughing,  and 

hoBbandij.      of  asses,  which  were  used  specially  for  the  car- 

*■  riage  of  manure  and  for  driving  the  mill ;  per- 

haps a  horse  also  was  kept,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the 
master.  These  animals  were  not  reared  on  the  estate,  but 
were  purchased ;  the  oxen  and  horses  at  any  rate  were 
generally  castrated.  Cato  assigns  to  an  estate  of  100  iugera 
one,  to  one  of  240  iugera  three,  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  latei 
writer  on  agriculture,  Saserna,  assigns  two  yoke  to  the  200 
iugera.  Three  asses  were,  according  to  Cato's  estimate,  re- 
quired for  the  smaller,  and  four  for  the  larger,  estate. 

The  human  labour  on  the  farm  was  regularly  performed 
Ho^  by  slaves.     At  the  head  of  the  body  of  slaves 

•^^^^  on  the  estate  (familia  rustica)  stood  the  steward 

{vilieus,  from  villa),  who  received  and  expended,  bought 
and  sold,  went  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  the  landloid, 
and  in  his  absence  issued  orders  and  administered  punish* 
mcnt.  Under  him  were  placed  the  stewardess  {vilica),  who 
took  charge  of  the  house,  kitchen  and  larder,  poultry -yard 
and  dovecot ;  a  number  of  ploughmen  [bubulci)  and  com* 
mon  serfs,  an  ass-driver,  a  swineherd,  and,  where  a  flock  of 
sheep  was  kept,  a  shepherd.  The  number,  of  course, 
varied  according  to  the  method  of  husbandry  pursued.  .  An 
arable  estate  of  200  iugera  without  orchards  was  estimated 
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lo  require  two  ploughmen  and  six  serfs ;  a  similar  estate 
with  orchards  two  ploughmen  and  nine  serfe ;  an  estate  of 
340  iugera  with  olive  plantations  and  sheep,  three  plough* 
men,  five  serfs,  and  three  herdsmen.  A  vineyard  naturally 
required  a  larger  expenditure  of  labour :  an  estate  of  100 
xugera  with  vine-plantations  was  supplied  with  one  plough* 
man,  eleven  ordinary  slaves,  and  two  herdsmen.  The  stew- 
ard of  course  occupied  a  freer  position  than  the  other 
slaves:  the  treatise  of  Mago  advised  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  to  rear  children,  and  to  have  funds  of 
his  own,  and  Oato  advises  that  he  should  be  married  to  the 
stewardess;  he  alone  had  some  prospect,  in  the  event  of 
good  behaviour,  of  obtaining  liberty  from  his  master.  In 
other  respects  all  formed  a  common  household.  The  slaves 
were,  like  the  larger  cattle,  not  bred  on  the  estate,  but  pur« 
chased  at  an  age  capable  of  labour  in  the  slave-market; 
and,  when  through  age  or  infirmity  they  had  become  inoar 
pable  of  working,  they  were  again  sent  with  other  refuse  to 
the  market.*  The  farm-buildings  (villa  rustica)  supplied  at 
once  stabling  for  the  cattle,  storehouses  for  the  produce, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  the  slaves ;  while  a 
separate  country  house  {yiUa  urbana)  for  the  master  was 
frequently  erected  on  the  estate.  Every  slave,  even  the 
steward  himself,  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life  delivered  to 
him  on  the  master's  behalf  at  certain  times  and  according  to 
fixed  rates ;  and  upon  these  he  had  to  subsist.     He  received 

*  Migo,  or  his  t  Aoalator  (in  Yarro^  R,  IL  I  17,  8),  advises  that 
riaves  Bhoold  not  be  bred,  but  should  be  purchased  not  under  ^2  yean 
of  Hge;  and  Cato  must  have  had  a  similar  course  in  view,  as  the  pe^ 
ional  staff  of  his  model  farm  dearly  shows,  although  he  does  not  eiaocfy 
say  so.  Gato  (2)  expressly  counsels  the  sale  of  old  and  diseased  slaves. 
The  shive-breedhig  describeJ  by  Columella  (L  8),  under  which  female 
slaves  who  had  three  sons  were  exempted  from  labour,  and  the  mothers 
of  four  sons  were  even  manumitted,  was  doubtless  an  Independent  spec- 
ulation rather  than  a  part  of  the  regular  management  of  the  estat^^ 
similar  to  the  trade  pursued  by  Cato  himself  of  purchasing  slaves  to  be 
trained  and  sold  again  (Plutarch,  Cat.  Mai,  21).  The  characteristic 
tsxalioo  mentioned  ui  this  same  passage  probably  has  reference  to  tbi 
body  of  servants  pix)p»rly  so  csUed  (famiUa  ttrhaua). 
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in  this  way  clothes  and  shoes,  wnich  were  purchased  in  tht 
market,  and  which  the  recipients  had  merely  to  keep  in 
repair;  a  quantity  of  wheat  monthly,  which  each  had  to 
grind  for  himself;  as  also  salt^  olives  or  salted  fish  to  form 
a  relish  to  their  food,  wine,  and  oil.  The  quantity  was 
n^ulated  by  the  labour ;  on  which  account  the  8tewai*d, 
IT  ho  had  easier  work  than  the  common  slaves,  got  scantier 
measure  than  these.  The  stewardess  attended  to  all  the 
baking  and  cooking ;  and  all  partook  of  the  same  fare.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  practice  to  place  chains  on  the  slaves ; 
but  when  any  one  had  incurred  punishment  or  was  thought 
likely  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  was  set  to  work  in  chains 
and  was  shut  up  during  the  night  in  the  slaves'  prison.* 

Ordinarily  these  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  were 
Ot]i«r  sufficient ;  in  case  of  need  neighbours,  as  a  mat- 

lAbonrets.  ^^  ^^  course,  helped  each  other  with  their  slaves 
for  day's  wages.  Otherwise  labourers  from  without  were 
not  usually  employed,  except  in  peculiarly  unhealthy  dis- 

*  In  this  restricted  sense  the  chaining  of  slaves,  and  even  of  the 
sons  of  the  family  (Dionys.  ii.  26),  was  very  old;  and  accordingly 
chained  field-labourers  are  mentioned  by  Cato  as  exceptions,  to  whom, 
•s  they  could  not  themselves  grind,  bread  bad  to  be  supplied  instead  of 
grain  (66).  Even  in  the  times  of  the  empire  the  chaining  of  slaves  uni- 
formly presents  itself  as  a  punishment  inflicted  definitively  by  the  master, 
provisionally  by  the  steward  (Coliun.  i.  8;  Gai.  i.  13;  Ulp.  i.  11).  If, 
not  withstanding,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  by  means  of  chaintrd  slaves 
appeared  in  subsequent  times  as  a  distinct  system,  and  the  labourers* 
prison  (ergcutultim)  —  an  underground  cellar  with  window-apertures 
numerous  but  narrow  and  not  to  be  reached  from  the  ground  by  the 
hand  (Colum.  t  6) — became  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm-buildingH,  this 
state  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
lural  serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  other  slaves  and  therefore  those 
llavts  were  chiefly  placed  in  it  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  committed 
some  offence.  That  cruel  masterp,  moreover,  applied  the  chains  with* 
ont  any  occjision  to  do  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  it  is  clearly  m- 
dicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  law-books  do  not  decree  the  pen< 
altles  applicable  to  slave  transgressors  against  those  in  chains,  but  pre- 
Hcribe  the  punishment  of  the  half-chained.  It  was  precisely  the  saina 
with  branding;  it  was  meant  to  be,  strictly,  a  punishment,  but  the 
whole  flock  was  probably  marked  (Diodor.  xxxv.  5;  Beraays,  Phokp 

W-'.*,  p.  XSkXi  ). 
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tricts,  where  it  was  found  advantageous  to  limit  the  amount 
of  slaves  and  to  employ  hired  persons  in  their  room,  and 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  for  which  the  regulai 
supply  of  labour  on  the  farm  did  not  suffice.  At  the  com 
and  hay  harvests  they  took  in  hired  reapers,  who  often  in* 
stead  of  wages  received  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
of  the  produce  reaped,  or,  if  they  also  thrashed,  the  fifth  of 
the  grain :  Umbrian  labourers,  for  instance,  went  annually 
in  great  numbers  to  the  vale  of  Rieti,  to  help  to  gather  in 
the  harvest  there.  The  grape  and  olive  harvest  was  ordina- 
rily let  to  a  contractor,  who  by  means  of  his  men — hired 
free  labourers,  or  slaves  of  his  own  or  of  others — conducted 
the  gleaning  and  pressing  under  the  inspection  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose,  and  delivered 
the  produce  to  the  roaster ;  ♦  very  frequently  the  landlord 
sold  the  harvest  on  the  tree  or  branch,  and  left  the  purchas- 
er to  look  after  the  ingathering,     t^l 

The  whole  system  was  pervaded  by  the  utter  unscrupu- 
Mrttof  lousness  characteristic  of  the  power  of  capital. 
tteqrstcB.  Slaves  and  cattle  were  placed  on  the  same  level ; 
a  good  watchdog,  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writer  on  agricul* 
ture,  must  not  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his  "  fellow- 
slaves."  The  slave  and  the  ox  were  fed  properly  so  long 
18  they  could  work,  because  it  would  not  have  been  good 
economy  to  let  them  starve ;  and  they  were  sold  like  a 
wonM)ut  ploughshare  when  they  became  unable  to  work, 
because  in  like  manner  it  would  not  have  been  good  economy 
to  retain  them  longer.  In  earlier  times  religious  considera- 
tions had  exercised  an  alleviating  influence,  and  had  released 
the  slave  and  the  plough-ox  from  labour  on  the  days  en* 
joined  for  festivals  and  for  rest.f     Nothing  is  more  charao* 

*  Cato  does  not  expressly  say  this  as  to  the  Tiotage,  but  Yarro  does 
•0  (i.  17),  and  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  would  have 
been  eeonomically  an  error  to  fix  the  number  of  the  slaves  on  a  pn^ 
peiiy  by  tlie  standard  of  the  labours  of  harvest ;  and  least  of  all,  had 
such  been  the  c:  se,  would  the  grapes  have  beeo  sold  on  the  tree,  whioi* 
jet  was  frequently  done  (Oaio,  147). 

f  Colnme  a  (ii.  12,  9)  reckons  to  the  year  on  an  average  46  rainy 
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tcristio  of  the  spirit  of  Onto  and  those  who  shared  hia  seuH 
ments  than  the  way  in  which  they  inculcated  the  obaervanec 
of  the  holiday  in  the  letter,  and  evaded  it  in  reality^  by 
Advising  that,  while  the  plough  should  certahily  be  aUowed 
to  rest  on  these  days,  the  slaves  should  weia  then  be  inoeiK 
santly  occupied  widi  other  labours  not  expressly  proUbitedL 
On  principle  no  freedom  of  movement  whaleiver  was  allow- 
ed to  them— «  slavey  ao  runs  one  of  CSato^s  mailmn^  must 
either  work  or  sleep-— and  no  attempt  waa  ever  m«de  to 
attach  the  slaves  to  the  estate  or  to  their  master  by  any 
bond  of  human  sympathy.  Hie  letter  of  the  law  in  all  its 
naked  hideousness  regulated  the  relation,  and  the  Bonums 
indulged  no  illusions  as  to  the  oonsequenoes.  **  So  many 
slaves,  so  many  foea,**  said  a  Roman  proverb.  It  was  an 
economic  maxim,  that  dissensions  among  the  alavea  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  thaa  suppressed.  In  the  same  spirit 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  less  strongly  the  oracle  of  the 
landlords,  the  Carthaginian  Mago^  caution  masters  against 
bringing  together  slaves  of  the  same  nationality,  lest  they 
should  originate  combinations  and  perhaps  conspiracies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  landlord,  as  we  have  already 
said,  governed  his  slaves  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Roman  community  governed  its  subjects  in  the  ^*  country 
estates  of  the  Roman  people,"  the  provinces ;  and  the  world 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  ruling  state  had  modelled 
its  new  system  of  government  on  that  of  the  slaveholder. 
If,  moreover,  we  have  risen  to  that  little-to-be  envied  eleva* 
tion  of  thought  which  values  no  feature  of  an  economy  save 


dafs  aud  holidays;  trih  which  accords  the  statement  of  Tertollian  (2)« 
idoIoL  14),  that  the  number  of  the  heathen  festiral  days  did  not  corns 
up  to  the  fifty  days  of  the  Christian  festal  season  from  Easter  to  VThit- 
tanday.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of 
ffinter  after  the  completion  of  the  autumnal  sowing,  which  Odumella 
estimates  at  thirty  days.  Within  this  time,  doubtless,  the  moveable 
** festival  of  seed-sowing**  {/triae  Benuntivae;  comp.  i.  254  and  Ovid. 
FuL  i  661)  uniformly  occurred.  This  month  of  rest  must  not  be  con< 
founded  with  the  holidays  for  holding  courts  io  the  season  of  the  harf  esi 
(Flin.  JSp.  yiii.  21,  2  ei  al.)  and  vintage. 
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the  capital  in  vested  in  it,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Roman  estates  the  praise  of  consistency,  ener 
gy,  punctuality,  frugality,  and  solidity.  The  sound  practica: 
husbandman  is  reflected  in  Cato's  description  of  the  steward, 
as  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  the  first  on  the  farm  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  go  to  bed  ;  he  is  strict  in  dealing  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  those  under  him,  and  knows  more  especially 
how  to  keep  the  stewardess  in  order,  but  is  also  careful  of 
his  labourers  and  his  cattle,  and  in  particular  of  the  ox  that 
draws  the  plough ;  he  puts  his  hand  frequently  to  work 
and  to  every  kind  of  it,  but  never  works  himself  weary 
like  a  slave ;  he  is  always  at  home,  never  borrows  nor 
lends,  gives  no  entertainments,  troubles  himself  about  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  the 
field,  and  like  a  true  slave  leaves  all  dealings  with  the  gods 
as  well  as  with  men  to  his  master ;  lastly  and  above  all,  he 
modestly  meets  that  master  and  faithfully  and  simply,  with- 
out carelessness  and  without  excess  of  care,  conforms  to  the 
instructions  which  that  master  has  given.  He  is  a  bad  hus- 
bandman, it  is  elsewhere  said,  who  buys  what  he  can  raise 
on  his  own  land ;  a  bad  father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in 
hand  during  the  day  what  can  be  done  by  candle-light,  unless 
the  weather  be  bad  ;  a  still  worse,  who  does  on  a  working- 
day  what  might  be  done  on  a  holiday  ;  but  worst  of  all  is 
he,  who  in  good  weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  llie  characteristic  enthusiasm 
too  of  high  farming  is  not  wanting ;  and  the  golden  rules 
are  laid  down,  that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandmaD 
not  to  be  scoured  and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and 
that  the  farmer  therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and 
olives  and  only  thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to 
build  himself  a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marka  the 
system,  and,  instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  cauaeir 
md  effects,  the  well-known  rules  of  rustic  experienoe  are 
uniformly  brought  forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeav- 
our to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others  and  the  products 
of  foreign  lands :  in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorte  of  fruit  trees, 
for  instiinc>c,  Greek,  African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
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Thu  husljHiidr^  of  the  petty  fanner  ditlered  from  that 
Hn«b»ii4ri  "'"  *''^  cstaie-holder  only  or  thiefly  in  iu  btiuo 
j^JlJP*"!  on  a  amalU'r  scale.  The  owner  himself  and  hii 
cbildren  iu  tliis  case  laboured  along  with  the 
■laves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of  cuttle  was  redu» 
ed,  and,  where  an  estate  tio  longer  covered  the  eipetises  of 
the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the  hoe  formed  the 
substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  was  law 
|»4>ininen^  or  waa  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  of  other  large  seats  of 
Oonaumption  there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardoiis 
for  flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
one  now  s<'es  around  Naples;  and  these  yielded  a  very 
abundant  returu, 

PostoTMl  biisbatidry  was  practiced  on  a  far  greater  scale 
p^o^  than  agriculture.      An  estate  in   pasture    hind 

»-^'"7-  {si>ll>a)  hiid  of  neot'Sf^ity  in  overy  case  an  arm 
considerably  greater  than  an  arable  estate— the  least  allow- 
■nee  waa  800  iugera — and  it  might  with  advantage  to  the 
business  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Italy  is  so  «tua> 
ted  in  respect  of  climate  that  the  summer  pasture  in  the 
mountuns  and  tJie  winter  pasture  in  the  pl^na  aupplemenl 
eadt  other :  already  at  that  period.  Just  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  along  the  same  paths, 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in  spring  from  Apulia  to 
Samnium,  and  in  autumn  back  ^ain  from  Samnium  to 
Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however,  aa  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of  ground  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  graxing  of  the  stubbles. 
Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reared,  chiefly  to  aup- 
ply  the  animals  required  by  the  landowner*,  corriara,  sol- 
diera,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats  also  were 
itot  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of  wearing 
woollen  8tu&  gave  a  far  greater  independence  and  &r  nigb- 
er  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  management 
waa  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle  master  (m* 
filter  ptcori*)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward,    ^rougho  it 
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the  summer  the  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most  part  not 
under  a  roof,  but,  oficn  miles  remote  from  human  habita* 
tions,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary  there* 
fere  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
ftrms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  the  slaves  on  arable 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  resuitn 
Bflffiita.  of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider 

oftnma&f?  the  State  of  prices,  and  particularly  the  prices 
line  corn.  ^^  grain  at  this  period.  On  an  average  these 
were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great  measure  through 
the  fiiult  of  the  Roman  government,  which  in  this  import> 
ant  question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful  blunders  not  so 
much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  unpardonable  dis- 
position to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.  The  main  question  here  was 
that  of  the  competition  between  transmarine  and  Italian 
com.  The  grain  which  was  delivered  by  the  provincials  to 
the  Roman  government,  sometimes  gratuitously,  sometimes 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part  applied  by  the 
government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  official  staff 
and  of  the  Roman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly  given  up  to 
the  lessees  of  the  deeumae  on  condition  of  their  either  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  underkating  to 
deliver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Rome  or*  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
Macedonian  war  the  Roman  armies  were  uniformly  sup* 
ported  by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  it  cut  off  the  Italian  fiirmer 
from  an  important  field  of  consumption  for  his  produce. 
This  however  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  gov* 
emment  had  long,  as  was  reasonable,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  price  of  grain,  and,  when  there  was  a  threatening  of 
dearth,  had  interfered  by  well-timed  purchases  abroad  ;  ano 
now,  when  the  com -deliveries  of  its  subjects  brought  int4 
'ts  hands  e^y^ry  year  large  quantities  of  grain — ^larger  probft 

Vou  IT.— 19* 
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bly  than  were  needed  in  ttmes  of  peace '  and  wheo,  iiior» 
over,  opportunitieo  were  preoeated  tx>  it  of  acquiring  foreign 
grain  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  at  moderate  prioeo^  thm 
was  a  natural  temptation  to  glut  the  marltets  of  the  capital 
with  such  gndn,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  rates  whidi  eitlifir  in 
themselves  or  as  compared  with  the  Italian  rates  were  nd^ 
ously  low.  Already  in  the  years  651-4MM^  and 
in  the  first  instance  apparency  at  the  suggeation 
of  Scipio,  6  modii  (1|-  bush.)  of  Spanidi  and  African  wheat 
were  sold  on  public  account  to  the  dtintis  of  Bome  at  24 
and  even  at  12  ossm  {Im.  8dL  or  lOdL).  Some  years  after* 
wards  (668),  more  than  240/X)0  busheb  of 
Sicilian  grain  were  distributed  at  the  latter  illv- 
sory  price  in  the  capital.  In  vain  Cato  inveighed  against 
this  shortsighted  policy :  the  rise  of  demagogiam  had  a 
part  in  it,  and  these  extraordinary,  but  probably  very  frti^ 
quent,  distributions  of  grain  under  the  market  price  by  the 
government  or  individual  magistrates  became  the  germs  of 
the  subsequent  corn-laws.  But,  even  where  the  transma- 
rine corn  did  not  reach  the  consumers  in  this  extraordinary 
mode,  it  injuriously  affected  Italian  agriculture.  Not  only 
were  the  masses  of  grain  which  the  state  sold  off  to  the 
lessees  of  the  tenths  beyond  doubt  acquired  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  these  so  cheaply  that,  when  re-sold,  it 
could  be  disposed  of  under  the  price  of  production ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily — in 
consequence  partly  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  of  the  extent  to  which  wholesale  farming  and  slave* 
holding  were  pursued  on  the  Carthaginian  system  (p.  16)— 
the  price  of  production  was  in  general  considerably  lower 
than  in  Italy,  while  the  transport  of  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
eorn  to  Latium  was  at  least  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than 
Its  transport  thither  from  Etruria,  Campania,  or  even  north- 
em  Italy.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  therefore  trans* 
marine  com  could  not  but  flow  to  the  peninsula,  and  lower 
the  price  of  the  grain  produced  there.  Under  the  unnatural 
disturbance  of  relations  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  sye 
tern  of  slave-labour,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  justifiaUs 
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to  impose  a  duty  on  transmarine  com  for  the  protection  of 
the  Italian  farmer ;  but  the  very  opposite  course  seems  to 
have  been  pursued,  and  with  a  view  to  favour  the  import 
of  transmarine  corn  to  Italy,  a  prohibitive  system  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  provinces — for  though  the  Rho- 
dians  were  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of  corn  from  Sicily 
by  way  of  special  favour,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the 
provinces  must  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  been  free  only  as 
regarded  Italy,  and  the  transmarine  corn  must  thus  have 
been  monopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country. 

The  efiects  of  this  system  are  clearly  evident.  A  year 
j^  of  extraordinary  fertility  like   504 — when  the 

Prik)e8  of  people  of  the  capital  paid  for  6  Roman  mod\i 
(H  bush.)  of  spelt  not  more  than  {-  of  a  dena- 
riut  (about  5(/.),  and  at  the  same  price  there  were  sold  180 
Roman  pounds  (a  pound =11  oz.)  of  dried  figs,  60  pounds 
of  oil,  72  pounds  of  meat,  and  6  congii  (=4i-  gallons)  of 
wine — is  scarcely  by  reason  of  its  very  singularity  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  other  facts  speak  more  distinctly. 
Even  in  Cato's  time  Sicily  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome. 
In  productive  years  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  disposed 
of  in  the  Italian  ports  for  the  freight.  In  the  richest  corn 
districts  of  the  peninsula — the  modem  Romagna  and  Lom* 
bardy — during  the  time  of  Polybius  victuals  and  lodgings 
in  an  inn  cost  on  an  average  half  an  qb  (-1^.)  per  day ;  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  was  there  worth  half  a  denariug 
(44.),  The  latter  average  price,  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  normal  price  elsewhere,*  shows  undeniably  that  the 

*  The  medium  price  of  gnin  in  the  capital  may  be  assumed  at  least 
for  the  BeveDtb  and  eighth  centuries  of  Rome  at  one  denariue  fcr  the 
Roman  modhu,  or  2«.  8^.  per  bushel  of  wheat,  for  which  ther«  is  now 
paid  (according  to  the  average  of  the  prices  in  the  proYbioes  of  Braiip 
denbor;^  and  Pomeraoia  from  1816  to  1841)  about  8«.  M.  Whether 
this  not  verj  considerable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  modem 
prices  depends  on  a  rise  in  the  value  of  com  or  on  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  can  hardlj  be  decided. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  iu  the  Rome  of  this  and  of 
later  times  the  priees  of  com  really  fluctuated  more  than  is  the  case  ia 
modem  times.     If  we  compare  prices  like  those  quoted  above,  ci  Ad 
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producers  of  gnun  in  Ittljr  were  wholly  dest^ftnte  of  a 
market  for  their  produce,  «nd  in  coneequenee  oom  and 

corn-land  there  were  almoet  Tsluelesa. 

In  a  great  industrial  state,  whose  sgrioultire  caniiol 
BoToiation  ^^  ^^  population^  such  a  xesnlt  might  perhaps 
ill  Roman  be  regarded  as  useful  or  at  any  rata  aa  not 
absolutely  injurioua;  but  a  country  like  Italyi 
where  manu&ctures  were  inccMislderable  and  agriooltnra 
was  altogether  the  mainstay  of  the  state,  was  in  this  way 
systematically  ruined,  and  the  weLGure  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  sacrificed  in  tlie  most  shameftil  fitthlon  to  the 
interests  of  the  essentially  unproductive  population  of  the 
capital,  to  which  in  &ot  bread  could  never  become  too  cheapo 
Nothing  perlups  evinces  so  clearly  as  this,  how  wretdied 
was  the  constitution  and  how  inci^ble  was  the  administnip 
tion  of  this  soK^alled  golden  age  of  the  republic  Any  repre* 
sentative  system,  however  meagre,  would  have  led  at  least 
to  serious  complaints  and  to  a  perception  of  the  seat  of  the 
evil ;  but  in  those  collective  assemblages  of  the  burgesses 
anything  was  listened  to  sooner  than  the  warning  voice  of  a 
foreboding  patriot.  Any  government  that  deserved  the 
name  would  of  itself  have  interfered ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  senate  probably  with  well-meaning  credulity  re* 
garded  the  low  prices  of  grain  as  a  real  blessing  for  the 
people,  and  the  Scipios  and  Flamininuses  had,  foi sooth, 
more  important  things  to  do — to  emancipate  the  Greeks, 
and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  republican  kings.  So  the 
ship  drove  on  unhindered  towards  the  breakers. 

When  the  smiiU  holdings  ceased  to  yield  any  substantial 


sod  ISd.  for  the  bushel  and  a  half,  with  those  of  the  worst  tfanes  of  wsr . 
ioarth  and  famiue — such  as  in  the  second  Ppnic  war  when  the  atBS 
quantity  rose  to  9*.  7<i  (1  m«c{tmntit=15  draehmM;  Polyb.  ix.  44),  in 
the  dTU  war  to  19«.  U.  (1  mo(lhw=6  denoHi;  ac.  Vtrr,  UL  92,  214X 
in  the  great  dearth  under  Augustus,  even  to  21  v.  8dL  (5  mo(fM=27}  d$» 
nam;  Euseb.  Chron.  p,  Chr,  7,  Seal.) — the  difference  is  indeed  im- 
mense ;  but  such  extreme  cases  are  but  little  instructive,  and  ou^t  is 
•ithsr  direction  be  found  recurring  under  the  like  e;iiditions  at  lbs 
{.rcstiit  day. 
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l>«Mj  of  clear  return,  the  farmers  were  irrctiieval.y 
the  iannera.  ruined,  and  the  more  so  that  they  gradually, 
although  more  slowly  than  the  other  classes,  lost  the  moral 
tone  and  frugal  habits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  how  rapidly  the  hidea 
of  the  Italian  farmers  would,  by  purchase  or  by  resignatioui 
become  merged  in  the  larger  estates.  The  landlord  was 
better  able  to  maintain  himself  than  the  farmer.  The  foi^ 
mer  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter,  when,  in* 
stead  of  letting  his  land  according  to  the  older  system  tc 
petty  temporary  lessees,  he  caused  it  according  to  the  newer 
system  to  be  cultivated  by  his  slaves.  Accordingly,  where 
this  course  had  not  been  adopted  even  at  an  earlier  period 
(i.  564),  the  competition  of  Sicilian  slave-corn  compelled 
the  Italian  landlord  to  adopt  it,  and  to  have  the  work  per 
formed  by  slaves  without  wife  or  child  instead  of  families 
of  free  labourers.  The  landlord,  moreover,  could  hold  his 
ground  better  against  competitors  by  means  of  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  cultivation,  and  he  could  content  him- 
self  with  a  smaller  return  from  the  soil  than  the  fitrmer, 
who  wanted  capital  and  intelligence  and  who  merely  bad 
what  was  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  Hence  the  Roman 
landholder  comparatively  neglected  the  culture  of  grain— 
which  in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
raising  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  staff  of  labourers  * 
— ^nd  gave  increased  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine  as  well  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  These,  under  the 
Ovitar«of      &vourable  climate  of   taly,  had  no  need  to  fear 

*  Aooordinglj  Oato  calls  the  two  estates,  whieh  be  describes,  sum- 
BSfil J  ^  olive-plantation  "  (o/t v^tem)  and  "  vineyard  **  (vinea),  although 
BOl  wme  and  oil  merely,  but  grain  also  and  other  products  were  oultl- 
fated  there.  If  indeed  the  800  eulti^  for  which  the  iKMsessors  of  the 
vineTard  are  directed  to  provide  themselves  with  casks  (11),  formed  the 
mtximum  qf  a  yearns  vintage,  the  whole  of  the  100  iugtra  must  have 
been  planted  with  vines,  bcciiuse  a  produce  of  8  e%ilei  per  iugerwn  was 
almost  unprecedented  (Colum.  iii.  8);  but  Yarro  (i.  22)  understood,  and 
•vidently  with  reason,  the  estimate  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  poeseasm 
of  a  Tfaieyard  who  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  new  vintage  befort  \  t 
ImmI  sold  the  old. 
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Sd^T?"*'  ^^'^'g"  competition  ;  Italian  wine,  It^ian  tnl 
itfokuia.  ItalJHi)  wool  not  only  (Himm&ndet)  ihe  honu 
maikcts,  but  were  soon  sent  abroiid ;  the  valley  of  the  Po 
which  could  find  no  consumption  lor  its  corn,  prjvided  the 
hair  of  Italy  with  swine  and  bacon.  With  this  the  state 
meintH  that  have  reached  us  as  to  the  economic  resiilla  o/ 
Boiiian  husbandry  very  well  agre&  There  is  some  ground 
for  assuming  that  i  land  was  reckoned  to 

jield  a  good  return  ,  this  appears  to  accord 

with  the  average  rat  this  period,  which  wai 

about  twice  as  much  f  cattle  yielded  on  the 

whole  belter  reaulta  ibandry  :  in  thu  latter 

tlie  vineyard  gave  3«t  came  the  vegetable 

ganii-ii  and  the  oli  .1  leadows  and  com-fieldi 

yieliJed  least.*     It  med  that  each  species 

*  That  the  Soman  biDdlord  made  on  an  Bveraga  G  per  oent.  on  bit 
lapital,  we  iarer  from  Coluin.  iii  B,  9.  We  ba^e  a  preoiae  eathnate  of 
ihe  eipeuM  and  produce  onl;  in  the  ciue  of  the  naejard.  fur  irhieh 
CotumeUa  giies  the  folloniiig  calculation  of  the  cuet  per  Jiiytntn ; — 

Price  of  the  gTDimd 10Meeelene&  . 

Price  ol  tlia  lUTre  who  work  tt  (pnqiartlon  h><ii)7(rw>)..U«I        " 

Vlnee  bdA  (Uikflt. MM        " 

iamti  Intueel diiins  ibe flnt tm  jHua OT       " 

Tobd iiiiteinliiiia    riT 

He  celculates  the  produce  ea,  at  aa7  rate,  60  amphnrat,  worth  at 
.east  SCO  aeatercea  (9f.),  which  would  thus  repreMnt  a  retora  of  17  per 
«enL  Bat  tbU  <■  somewhat  illuaorj,  ea,  apart  ft«m  bad  harreata,  the 
met  of  gathering  in  Ibe  produce  (p.  4S7),  and  the  expenua  of  the  nuin- 
tvoanoe  of  the  vines,  Kukes,  and  slaves,  are  omitted  from  'the  estimate. 

The  gross  produce  of  meadow,  paature,  and  forest  is  eatimated  b; 
IliS  ainw  agricultaral  writer  u,  at  most,  100  lesteioea  per  (Hfcnun,  and 
tlial  if  oom  land  aa  less  rather  (ban  more ;  io  f>ct,  the  average  return 
•f  IB  mniii  of  wheat  per  ittgman  ^res,  aocording  to  the  average  piiaa 
li  the  cqiital  of  1  ilmsWva  per  uiodtiit,  not  more  than  100  leateices  foi 
the  groes  proceeds,  and  at  the  aeat  of  produolloa  (be  prioe  moat  have 
been  still  tower.  Varro  (iiL  S]  recltons  as  a  good  ordinary  grass  retota 
for  s  larger  eeuUe  ISO  aeslerces  per  lu^nKm,  Estimates  of  the  OOrrea 
ponding  czpense  biive  not  reached  us:  as  a  matter  of  conise,  the  mui 
^ement  in  this  Instance  cost  nuoh  leas  Iban  in  that  of  a  vinejard. 

AU  these  statements,  moreover,  data  from  a  cetitur;  ur  mcve  alUi 
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• 

of  husbandry  was  prosecuted  under  tie  conditions  that 
suited  it,  and  on  the  soil  which  was  adapted  to  its  nature. 
These  circumstances  were  already  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  petty  farmer  gradually 
by  the  system  of  farming  on  a  great  scale ;  and  it  was  difif 
cult  by  means  of  legislation  to  counteract  them.  But  an 
injurioui  effect  was  produced  by  the  Claudian  law  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards  (shortly  before  536),  which 
excluded  the  senatorial  houses  from  mercantile 
speculation,  and  thereby  artificially  compelled  them  to  in- 
vest their  enormous  capitals  mainly  in  land  or,  in  other 
words,  to  replace  the  old  homesteads  of  the  farmers  by 
estates  under  the  management  of  land-stewards  and  by 
pastures  for  cattle.  Moreover  special  circumstances  tended 
to  favour  the  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  as  contrasted 
with  agriculture,  although  the  former  was  far  more  injurious 


Cato*8  death.  From  him  we  have  only  the  general  statement  that  the 
breeding  of  cattle  yielded  a  better  return  than  agricultare  {aj>,  Cicero, 
Dtf  Off,  ii.  25,  89 ;  Golum.  vi.  prmf,  4,  comp.  ii.  16,  8 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
zriii  6,  SO;  Plutarch,  Oolo^  21) ;  which  of  course  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  it  was  everywhere  advisable  to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture, 
but  is  to  be  understood  relatively  as  signifying  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  on  mountain  pastures  and  other  suita- 
ble grounds  yielded,  as  compared  with  capital  invested  in  cultivating 
suitable  com  land,  a  higher  interest.  Perhaps  the  circun^stance  haa 
been  also  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation,  that  the  want  of  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  landlord  operates  for  less  injuriously  in  the  case 
of  pastare  land  than  in  the  highly  developed  culture  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  On  an  arable  estate,  according  to  Gato,  the  returns  of  the  soil 
itood  as  follows  in  a  descending  series: — 1,  vineyard;  2,  vegetable 
iparden ;  8,  osier  oopse,  which  yielded  a  large  return  in  consequence  of 
ihe  eolture  of  the  vine ;  4,  olive  plantation ;  6,  meadow  yielding  bay , 
tt,  com  fields;  7,  copse;  8,  wood  for  felling;  9,  oak  forest  for  forage 
lo  the  cattle ;  all  of  which  nine  elements  enter  into  the  scheme  of  h\i» 
bandry  for  Ckto*8  model  estates. 

The  higher  net  return  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  compared  with 
4iat  of  com  is  attested  also  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  award  pronounced 
^  the  arbitration  between  the  city  of  Genua  and  the  viUages  tributary 

to  it  in  637  the  city  received  a  sixth  of  wine,  and  a  tv  mlielk 

of  grain,  as  quitrent 
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U>  the  state.  First  of  ail,  tbie  furm  of  extracting  profil 
iW>in  llji<  suil — till!  only  -ma  whi<.-h  in  reality  dtfujaTiilntJ  and 
rewarded  operations  un  a  great  siulc — iiloim  <H)rreBponded 
to  the  vast  •.'spital  and  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Aa 
capitallsis  of  this  ag'c.  An  estate  under  cultivation,  al- 
though not  demandinji;  the  pi-eaeuee  of  tlie  master  constantly, 
required  his  frequent  appearance  on  the  spot,  while  the  ci^ 
eumstances  did  not  well  admit  of  his  enlarging  suoli  an 
estate  or  of  his  multiplying  his  poasessiona  except  within 
narrow  limits;  whereas  an  estate  under  pasture  admitted 
of  unlimited  enlargement,  and  claimed  little  of  the  owner's 
attention.  For  this  reason  men  already  began  to  convert 
good  arable  land  into  [ia«turo  even  at  an  economic  loss — a 
practice  which  was  prohibited  by  legislation  (we  know  npt 
when,  perhaps  about  this  period)  but  hardly  with  suuceas. 
The  grfpwth  of  pastoral  husbandry  was  favoured  also  by  the 
OCCUpHlun:  of  the  domain  limd.  As  ihe  portions  so  occu- 
pied were  ordinarily  large,  the  system  gave  rise  almost  ex- 
clusively to  great  estates ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  occu- 
piers of  these  possessions,  which  might  be  resumed  by  the 
state  at  pleasure  and  were  in  law  always  insecure,  were 
afraid  to  invest  any  considerable  amount  Id  their  cultivation 
— by  planting  vines  for  instance,  or  olives.  The  oona^ 
quence  was,  that  these  lands  were  mainly  turned  to  account 
as  posture. 

We  are  prevented  from  giving  a  similar  oomprehensivo 
view  of  the  moneyed  eoononiy  of  Rome,  partly 
■•nttrf         by  the  want  of  special  treatises  descending  from 
"^^^  Roman  antiquity  on  the  subject,  partly  by  its 

very  nature  which  was  iar  more  complex  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  Roman  husbandry.  So  &r  as  can  be  asoert&ined, 
its  principles  were,  still  less  perhaps  than  those  of  hus- 
bandry, the  peculiar  property  of  the  Romans ;  on  the  ooih 
trary,  they  were  the  common  heritage  of  all  ancient  dvilt- 
lation,  under  which,  as  under  that  of  modem  times,  tht 
operations  on  a  great  scale  naturally  were  everywhere  much 
alike.  The  system  of  mercantile  and  moneyed  speoulatioD 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  Arst  instance  by  th* 
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Greeks,  and  to  have  been  simply  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
Yet  the  precision  with  which  it  was  carried  out  (.nd  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  its  operations  were  coa« 
ducted  were  so  peculiarly  Roman,  that  the  spirit  of  th« 
Roman  economy  and  its  grandeur  whether  for  good  or  evil 
re  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  its  monetary  transactions. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Roman  moneyed  economy  was 
Monej.  ^^  course  moncy-lending ;   and   no   branch  of 

^•■^^"•'  commercial  industry  was  more  zealously  pros^ 

outed  by  the  Romans  than  the  trade  of  the  professional 
money-lender  {^fenerator)  and  of  the  money-dealer  or 
Danker  {argentarius).  The  transference  of  the  charge  of 
the  larger  monetary  transactions  from  the  individual  capi* 
Udists  t^  the  mediating  banker,  who  receives  and  makes 
payments  for  his  customers,  invests  and  borrows  money, 
and  conducts  their  money  dealings  at  home  and  abroad — 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  developed  system  of  capital — was 
already  completely  carried  out  in  the  time  of  Cato.  The 
bankers,  however,  were  not  only  the  cashiers  of  the  rich  in 
Rome,  but  everywhere  insinuated  themselves  into  minor 
branches  of  business  and  settled  in  ever^increasing  numbers 
in  the  provinces  and  dependent  states.  Already  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  empire  the  business  of  making 
advances  to  those  who  wanted  money  began  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  monopolized  by  the  Romans. 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  immeasurable  fi^ld 
of  speculative  enterprise.     The  system  of  trans- 

lllMMillllltillH  JT  if 

ofwntmet-  acting  business  through  the  medium  of  contract 
"*  pervaded   the  whole  dealings  of  Rome.     The 

state  took  the  lead  by  letting  all  its  more  complicated  rev<»* 
nues  and  all  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies  and  executing 
buildings  to  capitalists,  or  associations  of  capitalists,  for  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  given  or  received.  But  private  persona 
also  uniformly  contracted  for  whatever  admitted  of  being 
done  by  contract — for  buildings,  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  (p.  437),  and  even  for  the  partition  of  an  inheritance 
tmong  the  heirs  or  the  winding  up  of  a  bankrupt  estate ;  iik 
which  case  the  contractor — usually  a  banker— received  th« 
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whole  AtsetSy  and  engaged  on  the  other  hand  to  settle  the 
liabilities  in  full  or  ap  to  a  certain  percentage  and  to  p*^ 
the  balance  as  the  drcurastanoes  required. 

The  prominence  of  transmarine  commerce  at  an  earl  j 
period  in  the  Roman  national  economy  has  al<- 
read J  been  adverted  to  in  its  proper  place.  The 
furdier  stimulus,  which  it  received  during  the  present 
period,  is  attested  by  the  increased  importance  of  the  Ital- 
ian customs-duties  in  the  Roman  financial  system  (p.  3d9). 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  this  increase  in  the  importance 
of  transmarine  commerce  which  need  no  further  explana- 
tion,  it  was  artificially  promoted  by  the  privileged  position 
which  the  ruling  Italian  nation  assumed  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  exemption  from  customs-dues  which  was  prob- 
ably even  now  in  many  of  the  dependent  states  conceded  by 
treaty  to  the  Romans  and  Latins. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  art  remained  compara- 
tively undeveloped.     Trades  were  no  doubt  in- 
tnriDg  in-        dispensable,  and  there  appear  indications  that  to 
°*'^'  a  certain    extent    they   were    concentrated    iu 

Rome ;  Cato,  for  instance,  advises  the  Campanian  land- 
owner to  purchase  the  slaves'  clothing  and  shoes,  the 
ploughs,  vats,  and  locks,  which  he  may  require,  in  Rome. 
From  the  great  consumption  of  woollen  stuffs  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  must  have  been  extensive  and  lucrative.*  But 
no  endeavours  were  apparently  made  to  transplant  to  Italy 
any  such  professional  industry  as  existed  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  or  even  to  carry  it  on  abroad  with  Italian  capital. 
Flax  indeed  was  cultivated  in  Italy  and  purple  dye  was 
prepared  there,  but  the  latter  branch  of  industry  at  least 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Greek  Tarentum,  and  probably  the 
importation  of  Egyptian  llneo  and  Milesian  or  Tyrian  pur* 
pie  oven  now  preponderated  everywhere  over  the  native 
manufacture. 

*  Tie  industrial  importance  of  the  Roman  dotb-making  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  part  which  is  played  by  the  fullers  in  Bomao 
coined y.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  fullers*  pits  is  attested  by  Catc 
(op.  Plutarch,  Cat.  21). 
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Under  this  categc^ry,  howorer,  falls  to  some  extent  th€ 
leasing  or  purchase  by  Roman  capitalists  of  landed  estatei 
beyond  Italy,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of 
grain  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  on  a  great  scale.  This  spe- 
cies of  speculation,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  to 
proportions  so  enormous,  probably  began  within  the  period 
now  before  us ;  particularly  in  Sicily,  where  the  commer* 
cial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Siceliots  (p.  85),  if  not  in« 
troduced  for  the  very  purpose,  must  have  at  least  tended  to 
give  to  the  Roman  speculators  who  were  exempt  from  such 
restrictions  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  profits  derivable 
from  land. 

Business  in  all  these  different  branches  was  uniformly 
Manage-  Carried  on  by  means  of  slaves.  The  money- 
b^neMi>y  lenders  and  bankers  instituted,  throughout  the 
»!«▼"•  range  of   their   business,   additional    counting- 

houses  and  branch  banks  under  the  direction  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen.  The  company  which  had  leased  the  cus- 
toms-duties from  the  state  appointed  chiefly  their  slaves  and 
freedmen  to  levy  them  at  each  custom-house.  Every  one 
who  took  contracts  for  buildings  bought  architect-slaves; 
every  one  who  undertook  to  provide  spectacles  or  gladia- 
torial games  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  that  duty  per> 
tained  purchased  or  trained  a  company  of  siaves  skilled  ic 
acting,  or  a  band  of  serfs  expert  in  the  trade  of  fighting. 
The  merchant  imported  his  wares  in  vessels  of  his  own 
under  the  charge  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  the  same  means  in  wholesale  or  retail.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  working  of  mines  and  manufactoriei 
was  conducted  entirely  by  slaves.  The  situation  of  the«e 
•laves  was,  no  doubt,  far  from  enviable,*  and  was  through* 
out  less  favourable  than  that  of  slaves  in  Greece ;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  classes  last  mentioned,  tte  in 
dustrial  slavec  found  their  position  on  the  whole  more 
tolerable  than  the  rural  serfs.  They  had  more  frequently  a 
(kmily  and  a  practically  independent  household,  with  no 
remote  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom  and  propertj 
if  their  own.     Hence  such  positions  formed  the  true  train 
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log  school  of  those  upstarts  fi'oni  th«  servile  class,  who  hj 
menial  virtueB  and  ol^en  by  menial  vicea  ruse  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  dtizcns  and  not  uiifroquently  attained  great 
prosperity,  and  who  morally,  economically,  and  politicaLj 
O0ntribut«d  at  least  as  muc-h  as  the  slaves  thumselvea  lo  U)« 
ruin  of  the  Bonian  coin  in  on  wealth. 

The  Roman  mercantile  trausactJons  of  this  period  fullj 
_      ,  .        kept  pace  with  the  contemporary  developnit^ul 

Bnn«D  mn-      of  politiOll  pO^WT,  VoA  WV*  9»  IbM  gWttd  <flf 

ttuMo-  tii^  kind.  In  oiidwtogMnfttlMPt  idR&oCtk* 
activity  of  the  tnffiowUh  ott«r  l«pdb^  «w  kut 
only  to  look  into  the  literature,  more  eapeoially  iato.Am 
comedies  of  thia  period,  in  wU(k  the  FlioeiUdMi  BUMbant 
is  brought  on  Uie  Aage  speaking  PhoenioM^  «id  ths  4)^ 
logue  swarms  with  Gre^  sod  kalf  Gnek  wufda  ati  |i|b» 
■es. 

OoiMHid  But  the  extent  and  energy  of  the  Roman 

'""*'•■  traffic  may  he  traoed  most  distinctly  by  mesni 

of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman  thenar itu  kepi 
pace  with  the  Roman  legions.  We  have  already  men* 
tioned  (p.  84)  that  the  Sicilian  mints^last  of  all  that  of 
Syracuse  in  542 — were  closed  or  at  any  rate 
restricted  to  small  money  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  that  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  dm» 
riuf  obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by  side  with  the 
older  silver  currency  and  probably  very  soon  became  the 
ezcluaive  legnl  tender.  With  equal  if  not  greater  rapidity 
the  Roman  silver  coinage  penetrated  into  Spain,  where  th« 
great  silver-mlaea  existed  and  there  was  virtually  no  evliei 
national  coinage  ;  at  a  very  early  period  the  Spanish  towns 
even  begnn  to  coin  after  the  Roman  standard  (p.  258).  On 
the  whole,  as  Carthage  coined  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
(p.  3d),  there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  addition 
lo  that  of  Rome  in  the  region  of  the  weRtem  Medit«rra> 
nenn,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  of  Massina  and  per- 
haps also  those  of  the  lllyrian  Greeks  at  Apollonia  and 
Dyrrhaehium,  Accordingly,  when  the  Romans  begai:  lo 
establish  themselves  in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  minl4 
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were  about  225  subjected  to  the  Roman  standard 
in  such  a  way,  that,  while  they  retained  the  right 
of  coining  silver,  they  uniformly — and  the  Massiliots  in 
particular — ^were  led  to  adjust  their  drachnia  to  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  three-quarter  denarius,  which  the  Roman 
government  on  its  part  began  to  coin,  primarily  for  the  use 
of  Upper  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  coin  of  victory  " 
(ifictOTiatuB),  This  new  system,  based  on  the  Roman,  pi*e- 
vailed  throughout  the  Massiliot,  Upper  Italian,  and  lUyrian 
territories ;  and  these  coins  even  penetrated  into  the  bai^ 
baiian  lands  on  the  north,  those  of  Massilia,  for  instance, 
into  the  Alpine  districts  along  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  and  those  of  Ulyria  as  far  as  the  modem  Transyl- 
vania. The  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  fallen  under 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  Rome  ;  but  its  place  was  filled  by 
gold,  the  true  and  natural  medium  for  international  and 
transmarine  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment,  in  conformity  with  its  strictly  conservative  character, 
adhered — with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  occasioned  by  the  financial  embarrassment  during  the 
Hannibalic  war  (p.  206) — steadfastly  to  the  rule  of  coir.ing 
silver  only  in  addition  to  the  national-Italian  copper;  but 
commerce  had  already  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it 
was  able  in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transao* 
tions  with  gold  by  weight.  Of  the  sum  in  cash,  which  lay 
in  the  Roman  treasury  in  597,  scarcely  a  sixth 
was  coined  or  uncoined  silver,  five-sixths  con- 
fisted  of  gold  in  bars,*  and  beyond  doubt  the  preciout 
metals  were  found  in  all  the  chests  of  the  larger  Roman 
capitalists  in  substantially  similar  portions.  Already  there- 
Ibrc  gold  held  the  first  place  in  great  transactions ;  and,  as 
niay  bo  inferred  from  this  fact,  the  preponderance  of  traffic 
w«3  maintained  with  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  with 

*  There  were  in  the  treasury  17,410  Roman  pounds  of  gold,  22,070 
pounds  of  uncoined,  and  1 8,280  pounds  of  coined,  silver.  The  legal  ralic 
»f  gold  to  silver  was :  1  pound  of  gold5:4,000  60Ster<*es,  or  1  :  11*91. 
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tne  East,  which  since  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  th< 
Great  had  aduptcd  a  goEd  currency. 

The  whole  gain  from  these  immense  transactions  <il  ttM 
lg,g„,  Roman  capitalists  fl-jwed   in  the    long   nm  lii 

■"""'^  Rome ;    for,  much  as  they  went  abroad,  l;>ej 

were  not  easily  induced  to  settle  permanently  there,  bul 
Kooner  or  later  returned  to  Rome,  either  realizing  their 
gains  and  investing  them  in  Italy,  or  continuing  to  carry  on 
business  from  Rome  aa  a  centre  by  means  of  the  capital 
and  connections  which  they  had  acquired.  The  moneyed 
superiority  of  Roma  as  connpared  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  was,  accordingly,  quite  as  decided  na  iu 
political  and  military  ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  rmpeet 
stood  towards  other  couDtries  somewhat  as  the  England  <if 
the  present  day  stands  towards  the  Continent — a  Greek,  for 
instance,  observes  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africunus,  that  he 
was  nat  rich  '■  U\  n  Roman."  We  may  f..rm  some  idcn.  „f 
what  was  considered  aa  richea  in  the  Rome  of  those  days 
from  the  ^t,  that  Lucius  Panltus  with  an  estate  of  60  tal- 
ents (£14,000)  was  not  reckoned  a  wealthy  senator,  and 
that  a  dowry — such  as  each  of  the  daughters  of  the  elder 
Soipio  Afrieann»j.  received— of  .W  ulents  (£12,000)  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  portion  for  a  tnaiden  of  quality, 
while  the  estate  of  the  wealthiest  Greek  of  this  uentury  waa 
not  more  than  300  talents  (£72,000). 

It  was  no  wonder,  accordingly,  that  the  mercantile  spirit 
took  possession  of  ahe  nation,  or  rather — for 
that  was  no  new  thing  in  Rome— ^at  the  spirit 
of  the  capitalist  now  penetrated  and  pervaded  all  aspeota 
and  stations  of  life,  and  agriculture  as  well  aa  the  govero* 
ment  of  the  state  began  to  become  enterprlaea  of  capital- 
ists. The  preservation  and  increase  of  wealth  positively 
Ibrmed  a  part  of  public  and  private  morality.  "  A  widow's 
estate  may  diminish  ;  "  Cato  wrote  in  the  practical  instruo 
tions  which  he  composed  for  his  son,  "a  man  must  augment 
his  sulistance,  and  he  ia  deserving  of  praise  and  full  of  a 
divine  spirit,  whose  accounlrbooks  at  his  d'ftth  show  thai 
he  has  gaint^  more  than  h«  has.  inheritfid.'*  -   Whnrever, 
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therefore,  there  was  giving  and  counter-giving,  every  trans* 
action  although  concluded  without  any  sort  of  formality 
was  held  as  valid,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  right  of 
action  was  accorded  to  the  party  aggrieved  if  not  by  the 
law,  at  any  rate  by  mercantile  custom  and  judicial  usage ;  • 
but  the  promise  of  a  gift  without  due  form  was  null  alike 
n  legal  theory  and  in  practice.  In  Rome,  Polybius  telli 
us,  nobody  gives  to  any  one  unless  he  must  do  so,  and  no 
one  pays  a  penny  before  it  falls  due,  even  among  near  rela» 
tives.  The  very  legislation  yielded  to  this  mercantile 
morality,  which  regarded  all  giving  away  without  recom- 
pense as  squandering  ;  the  giving  of  presents  and  bequests 
and  the  undertaking  of  sureties  were  subjected  to  restriction 
at  this  period  by  decree  of  the  people,  and  heritages  which 
did  not  fiill  to  the  nearest  relatives  were  at  any  rate  taxed. 
In  the  closest  connection  with  such  views  mercantile  puno^' 
tuality,  honour,  and  respectability  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Roman  life.  Every  ordinary  man  was  morally  bound  to 
keep  an  accountpbook  of  his  income  and  expenditure — in 
every  well-arranged  house,  accordingly,  there  was  a  separate 
record-chamber  (tahlinvm) — and  every  one  took  care  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  world  without  having  made  his 
will :  it  was  one  of  the  three  matters  in  his  life  which  Cato 
declares  that  he  regretted,  that  he  had  been  a  single  day 
without  a  testament.  Those  household  books  were  univer- 
sally by  Roman  usage  admitted  as  valid  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  admit  the  evidence 
of  a  merchant's  ledger.  The  word  of  a  man  of  unstained 
reputA)  was  admissible  not  merely  against  himself,  but  in  his 
own  favour ;  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  settle 
differences  between  persons  of  integrity  by  means  of  an 
oath  demanded  by  the  one  party  and  given  by  the  othei  — a 
mode  of  settlement  which  was  reckoned  valid  even  in  law ; 
and  a  traditional  rule  enjoined  the  jury,  in  the  absence  uf 
e^denee,  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  man  of 

*  On  this  was  baaed  the  actionable  character  of  contracts  of  baying, 
hirlog,  and  partnership,  and,  in  general,  the  who  e  systotn. of  non-formal 
ftcUonablo  contracts. 
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resjxetablc  men  eiitnistocl  with  puiji 
reconiponso  for  tlio  services  which  t! 
most,  a  compensation  for  tlieir  bar* 
BO,  but  the  services  which   intimate 
rendered  to  each  other — such  as  giv 
tion  in  law-suits,  custody  (deposits 
not  int^ided  to  be  let  on  hire  {camn 
and  attending  to  business  in  gene 
treated  according  to  the  same  pri 
improper  to  receive  any  compens 
action  was  not  allowable  even  whc 
been  promised.     How  entirely  the 
merchant,  appears  most  distinctly 
tion  of  a  money-payment  and  an  ac 
—even  for  the  political  duel — in 
period.    The  usual  form  of  settlin 
honour  was  this :   a  wager  was  la 
and  the  party  offended  as  to  the  tr 
offensive  assertion,  and  under  the  si 
stake  the  question  of  fact  was  subn 
of  law  to  a  jury  ;    the  acceptance 
offered  by  the  offended  or  offending 

*  The  chief  passage  as  to  this  point  is 
bua,  xiv.  2.  In  the  (»ise  of  the  obligatio  li 
cnlpiv  on  thp  «ntrv  of  a  debt  in  the  acco) 
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acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  at  the  present  day,  left 
open  in  law,  but  in  point  of  honour  it  could  seldom  be 
refused. 

One  of  the  n.ost  important  consequences  of  this  mer- 
AMooia-  cantile  spirit,  which  displayed  itself  with  an 
**°°^  intensity  hardly  conceivable    by  those  rot  en- 

gaged in  business,  was  the  extiaordinary  impulse  gi  /en  t<> 
the  formation  of  associations.  In  Rome  this  was  especially 
fostered  by  the  system  already  often  mentioned  as  adopted 
by  the  government  in  the  transaction  of  its  business— the 
system  of  middlemen  :  for  from  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
actions it  was  natural,  and  it  was  probably  ofben  required 
by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  that  capitalists 
should  undertake  such  leases  and  contracts  not  individual ly, 
but  in  partnership.  All  great  transactions  were  organized 
on  the  model  of  these  state-contracts.  Indications  are  even 
found  of  the  occurrence  among  the  Romans  of  that  feature 
so  characteristic  of  the  system  of  association — a  coalition 
of  rival  companies  in  order  jointly  to  establish  monopolist 
prices.*  In  transmarine  transactions  more  especially  and 
such  as  were  otherwise  attended  with  considerable  risk,  the 
system  of  partnership  was  so  extensively  adopted,  that  it 
practically  took  the  place  of  insurances,  which  were  un- 
known to  antiquity.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
nautical  loan,  as  it  was  called — ^the  modern  "  bottomry  " — 
by  which  the  risk  and  gain  of  transmarine  traffic  were  pro- 
portionally distributed  among  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and 

*  In  the  remarkable  model  contract  given  by  Cato  (141)  for  the  let- 
ting of  the  olive-hanrest,  there  is  the  following  paragraph : — 

**  None  [of  the  persona  desirous  to  coiitract  on  the  occasion  of  letting] 
•hall  withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  causing  the  gathering  and  pressing  of 
the  olives  to  be  let  at  a  dearer  rate ;  except  when  [the  joint  bidder]  im- 
mediately names  [the  other  bidder]  as  his  partner.  If  this  nile  shall 
appear  to  have  been  infringed,  all  the  partners  [of  the  company  with 
Which  the  contract  has  been  concluded]  8hall,  if  desired  by  the  landlord 
or  the  overseer  appointed  by  him,  take  an  oath  [that  they  have  not  con* 
q)ired  in  this  way  to  prevent  competition].  If  they  do  not  take  the 
oath,  the  stipulated  price  is  not  to  be  paid.'*  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
die  coninot  is  t&k^n  by  a  company,  not  by  an  uidividual  capitalist. 

Vol.  n.— 20 
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ougo  and  all  the  oapitalists  who  had  advanced  monej-  for 
Ihe  voyage.  It  was,  however,  a  general  rule  of  Romas 
economy  that  one  should  rather  take  small  shares  in  many 
i|>eculatlon8  than  speculate  independently ;  Cato  adyised 
the  capitalist  not  to  fit  out  a  single  ship  with  his  money 
bu^  to  enter  into  concert  with  forty-nine  other  capitalists  ao 
as  to  send  out  fifty  ships  and  to  take  an  interest  in  each,  to 
the  extent  of  a  fiftieth  share.  The  greater  complication 
thus  introduced  into  business  was  overcome  by  the  Roman 
merchant  through  his  punctual  labor iouaness  and  his  sys- 
tem of  management  by  slaves  and  freedmen,  which,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  capitalist,  was 
fiir  preferable  to  our  counting-house  system.  Thus  theae 
mercantile  companies,  with  their  hundred  ramifications, 
largely  influenced  the  economy  of  every  Romar  of  note. 
There  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Poly bi  us,  hardly 
a  man  of  means  in  Rome  who  had  not  been  coDoemed  as 
an  avowed  or  silent  partner  in  leasing  the  public  revenues  ; 
and  much  more  must  each  have  invested  on  an  average  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  capital  in  mercantile  associations 
generally. 

All  this  laid  the  foundation  for  that  endurance  of  Roman 
wealth,  which  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  its 
magnitude.  The  phenomenon,  unique  perhaps  of  its  kind, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (p.  384) — that 
the  condition  of  the  great  houses  remained  almost  the  same  i 
for  several  centuries — finds  its  explanation  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  but  solid  principles  on  which  they  managed  their 
mercantile  property. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  prominence  assigned  to 
KoDeyed  capital  in  the  Roman  economy,  the  evils  insepar^ 
*'***'**^*  ble  from  a  pure  capitalist  system  could  not  fail 
to  appear. 

Civil  equality,  which  had  already  received  a  fatal  wound 
through  the  rise  of  the  ruling  order  of  lords,  suffered  an 
equally  severe  blow  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  social 
demarcation  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  drawn 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    Nothing  more  effectually 
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promoted  thii  separatton  in  a  downward  direction  than  the 
already^^nentioned  rule— apparently  a  matter  of  indiffer 
enoe,  but  in  realitj  involving  the  deepest  arrogance  and 
uisolence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists — that  it  was  di» 
graceful  to  take  money  for  worii ;  a  wall  of  partition  was 
thus  raised  not  merely  between  the  common  day-labourer 
or  aitisan  and  the  reepectable  landlord  or  manufacturer,  but 
also  between  the  soldier  or  subaltern  aad  the  military  tri- 
bune^ and  between  the  clerk  or  messenger  and  the  magistrata 
In  an  upward  dlrec^on  a  similar  barrier  was  raised  by  the 
Qaudiaa  law  suggested  by  Gains  Flaminius  (shortly  before 
586),  which  prohibited  senators  and  senators' 
sons  from  possessing  sea-going  vessels  except 
for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  participating  in  public  contracts — forbidding 
them  generally  from  carrying  on  whatever  the  Romans 
included  under  the  head  of  ^'  speculation  ^  {quaestus).*  It 
is  true  that  this  enactment  was  not  called  for  by  the  sena- 
tors ;  it  was  on  the  contrary  a  work  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  which  perhaps  desired  in  the  first  instance  mere* 
ly  to  prevent  the  evil  of  members  of  the  governing  dass 
personally  entering  into  dealings  with  the  government.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  that  the  capitalists  in  this  instance,  as  so 
often  afterwards,  made  common  cause  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  diminishing  competi- 
^on  by  the  exclusion  of  the  senators.  The  former  object 
was,  of  course,  only  very  imperfectly  attained,  for  the  sys* 
tern  of  partnership  opened  up  to  the  senators  ample  fadli* 
ties  for  continuing  to  speculate  m  secret ;  but  this  decree 
of  the  people  drew  a  legal  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  men  of  quality  who  did  not  speculate  at  all  or  at  any 
rate  not  openly  and  those  who  did,  and  it  placed  alongside  of 

*  Liry  (zzt  68;  oomp.  do.  V$rr.  v.  18,  45)  mentionfl  ooly  the 
MMCtment  as  to  the  aeft-going  vessels;  but  Asconius  (in  Or,  de  Togm 
(kmd,  p.  94.  OreJl,)  and  Dio  (!▼.  10,  6)  state  that  the  senator  was  also 
forbidden  by  law  to  undertake  state-contracts  {rtdempHone8)\  and,  af 
according  to  Livy  '*  all  speculation  was  considered  indecorous  in  a  sens 
tor,**  the  OUndiin  law  probably  went  further  than  he  statei. 
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ttteandimb-  the  heart  of  society  and  of  the  com  men  wealth 
°^  ^^  and  substituted  an  absolute  selfishness  for  hu- 
manity and  patriotism.  The  better  portion  of  the  nation 
were  very  clearly  awnre  of  the  seeds  of  corruption  which 
lurked  in  that  pursuit  of  speculation ;  and  the  instinctive 
hatred  of  the  great  multitude,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  of 
the  well-disposed  statesman,  was  especially  directed  agalntt 
the  trade  of  the  professional  money-luider,  which  for  long 
had  been  subjected  to  penal  laws  and  still  continued  under 
the  letter  of  the  law  amenable  to  punishment.  In  a  comedy 
of  this  period  the  money-lender  is  told  that  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  Unones--^ 

Sodem  hercU  vospono  etparo;  paritmmi  uUi  ibu». 
Hi  BalUm  in  occultis  locis  prattant:  vos  inf&ro  ip$o: 
Vaafenorey  hi  male  suadendo  et  lustrin  laeerant  hominei, 
Hoffitatumei  pttninuu  propter  von  papulua  teiviiy 
Qwu  V08  rogatat  rumpiti$  ;  aliquam  reperitiM  rimam, 
Quan  aquam/erveniem/riffidam  06M,  ita  votpuiatia  Uffe$» 

Cato  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  expresses  himself  still 
more  emphatically  than  the  comedian.  '*  Lending  money 
at  interest,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture, **"  has  various  advantages ;  but  it  is  not  honourable. 
Our  fore&thers  accordingly  ordained,  and  inscribed  it 
among  their  laws,  that  the  thief  should  be  bound  to  pay 
two-fold,  but  the  man  who  takes  interest  four-fold,  compen* 
■ation ;  whence  we  may  infer  how  much  worse  a  citizen 
they  deemed  the  usurer  than  the  thief."  There  is  no  great 
difference,  he  elsewhere  considers,  between  a  money-lender 
and  a  murderer ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  acts  did 
not  fiill  short  of  his  words — ^when  governor  of  Sardinia,  by 
his  rigorous  administration  of  the  law  he  drove  the  Roman 
bankers  to  their  wits'  end.  The  great  majority  of  tha 
ruling  senatorial  order  regarded  the  system  of  the  specl^ 
lators  with  dislike,  and  not  only  conducted  themselves  in 
the  provinces  on  the  whole  with  more  integrity  and  honour 
than  these  moneyed  men,  but  frequently  acted  as  a  check 
on  them     The  frequent  changes  of  the  supreme  magi» 
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trateSy  howeyer,  and  the  inevitable  ineqaality  in  their  mode 
of  handling  the  lawn,  neoesiarilj  rendered  the  effort  to 
eheok  such  proceedings  in  great  measure  ineflbctuaL 

The  Romana  perceired  moreover^— as  it  was  not  difficult 
Soaotionof  to  pcrceive — that  it  was  of  fiur  more  oona^ 
Suy^mon  <iuence  to  give  a  difierent  direodon  to  the  whole 
'V'^"*'**'^  national  economy  than  to  ezerdse  a  police  con* 
trol  over  specuiati<» ;  it  was  sudi  views  mainly  that  men 
like  Cato  enforced  by  precept  and  example  on  the  Roman 
agriculturist.  ^  When  our  fore^ntherSy**  continues  Gato  in 
the  preface  just  quoted,  '^pronounced  the  eulogy  of  a 
worthy  man,  they  pnused  him  as  a  worthy  fiirmer  and  a 
worthy  landlord;  one  who  was  thus  commended  was 
thought  to  have  received  the  highest  praise.  The  merchant 
I  deem  energetic  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  gain ;  but 
his  calling  is  too  much  exposed  to  perils  and  mischances. 
On  the  other  hand  £irmefs  furnish  the  bravest  men  and  the 
ablest  soldiers ;  no  calling  is  so  honourable,  safe,  and  in- 
offensive  as  theirs,  and  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  it 
are  least  liable  to  evil  thoughts."  He  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  that  his  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources — agriculture  and  frugality ;  and,  though  this  was 
neither  very  logically  expressed  nor  strictly  conformable  to 
the  truth,*  yet  Cato  was  not  unjustly  r^;arded  by  his  con* 
temporaries  and  by  posterity  as  the  model  of  a  Roman 
landlord.  Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  as  remarkable  as  it  ia 
painful,  that  this  husbandry,  commended  so  much  and  cei^ 
tainly  with  so  entire  good  faith  as  a  remedy,  was  itself  per* 
vaded  by  the  poison  of  the  capitalist  system.    In  ^e  case 

*  Cato,  like  every  other  Roman,  invested  a  part  of  Us  means  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  commercial  and  other  andertakingi.  Bat  it 
was  no^  his  habit  directly  to  violate  the  laws;  he  neither  Bpecuiated  ia 
itate4ea8e»— which  aa  a  eenator  he  was  not  allowed  to  do— nor  prao 
Used  usury.  It  is  an  injustice  to  charge  him  with  a  practice  in  the  lat 
ter  respect  at  Tariance  with  his  theory ;  the  /emu  nauHeum^  ia  which 
he  oertaiDlj  engaged,  was  not  a  branch  of  usury  prohibited  by  the  law; 
it  really  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  bm^neis  of  ehartering 
freigfaUng 
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jf  pastoral  husbandry  this  was  obvious ;  for  that  reason  it 
if  as  most  in  &your  with  the  publio  and  least  in  6  rour  with 
Uie  party  desirous  of  monU  reform.  But  bow  stood  the 
case  with  agriculture  itself?  /The  warfare,  which  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  century  v.c.  capital  had  waged  against 
labour,  by  withdrawing  und^  the  form  of  interest  on  debt 
Ihe  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the  working  formers  and 
bringing  them  into  the  hands  of  the  idly  consuming  fund- 
holder,  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  economy  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  which 
existed  in  Latium  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activity  opened 
up  throughout  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean.  '  Now  even 
the  extended  field  of  business  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
the  increased  mass  of  capital ;  and  an  insane  legislation 
laboured  simultaneously  to  compel  the  investment  of  sena- 
torial capital  by  artificial  means  in  Italian  estates,  and  sys* 
tematically  to  depreciate  the  arable  land  of  Italy  by  intei^ 
ferenee  with  the  prices  of  grain.  Thus  there  b^an  a  second 
campaign  of  capital  against  free  labour  or — ^what  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  antiquity — against  the  small 
Ikrmer  system  ;  and,  if  the  first  had  been  bad,  it  yet  seemed 
mild  and  humane  as  compared  with  the  second.  The  capi- 
talists no  longer  lent  to  the  farmer  at  interest— 4t  course 
which  in  itself  was  not  now  practicable  because  the  petty 
landholder  bo  longer  produced  any  surplus  of  consequence, 
and  was  moreover  not  sufficiently  simple  and  radicid — but 
they  bought  up  the  farms  and  converted  them,  at  the  best, 
into  estates  managed  by  stewards  and  wrought  by  slaves. 
This  also  was  called  agriculture ;  it  was  in  reality  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  capitalist  system  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  description  of  the  husbandmra,  which  Cato  gives,  is 
excellent  and  quite  just ;  but  how  does  it  correspond  to  the 
system  itself  which  he  portrays  and  recommends  ?  If  a 
Roman  senator,  as  must  not  uniVequently  have  been  the 
case,  possessed  four  such  estates  as  that  described  by  Cato, 
the  same  space,  which  in  the  olden  time  when  small  hold 
ings  prevailed  had  supported  from  100  to  150  farmers' 
(kmilies,  was  now  occupied  by  one  family  of  fk*ee  personi 
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and  ab<:  iit  50,  for  the  most  part  UDmarried,  alave8.  If  thia 
was  the  remedy  by  which  the  decaying  national  economy 
was  to  be  restored  to.  vigour,  it  bore,  unhappily,  an  aspect 
of  extreme  resemblance  to  the  disease. 

The  general  result  of  this  system  is  only  too  dearly 
Dereiop-  obvious  in  the  changed  proportions  of  the  popu« 
■wntor        lation.    It  is  true  that  the  condition  of   tiM 

Italy. 

various  districts  of  Italy  was  very  unequal,  and 
some  were  even  prosperous.  The  fiurms,  instituted  in  great 
numbers  in  the  region  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  at 
the  time  of  its  colonization,  did  not  so  speedily  disappear. 
Polybius,  who  visited  that  quarter  not  long  after  the  dose 
of  the  present  period,  commends  its  numerous,  handsome, 
and  vigorous  population :  with  a  just  legislation  as  to  com 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  make  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  not  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  like 
manner  Picenum  and  the  so-called  <iger  GaUicus  acquired  a 
numerous  body  of  farmers  through  the  distributions  of  do- 
main-land consequent  on  the  Flaminian  law  of 
522 — a  body,  however,  which  was  sadly  reduced 
in  the  Hannibalic  war.  in  Etruria,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Umbria,  the  internal  condition  of  the  subject  communities 
was  unfavourable  to  the  flourishing  of  a  class  of  free  farm- 
ers. Matters  were  better  in  Latium — which  could  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  market  of  the 
capital,  and  which  had  on  the  whole  been  spared  by  the 
Hannibalic  war — ^as  well  as  in  the  secluded  mountain-valleys 
of  the  Marsians  and  Sabellians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Hannibalic  war  had  fearfully  devastated  southern  Italy  and 
had  ruined,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  places,  ita 
two  largest  cities,  Capua  and  Tarentum,  both  once  able  to 
send  into  the  field  armies  of  30,000  men.  Samnium  had 
recovered  from  the  severe  wars  of  the  fifth  century  :  accord* 
ing  to  the  census  of  529  it  was  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  many  men  capable  of  arms  as  all  the 
Latin  towns,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time,  next  to  the 
ager  Romanus^  the  most  flourishing  region  of  the  peninsula^ 
But  the  Hannibalic  war  had  desolated  the  land  afresh,  apd 
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tlb»  assignations  of  land  in  that  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of 
Scipio's  army,  although  considerable,  probably  did  not  cov 
er  the  loss.  Campania  and  Apulia,  both  hitherto  well-peo- 
pled regions,  were  still  worse  treated  in  the  same  war  by 
friend  and  foe.  In  Apulia,  no  doubt,  assignations  of  land 
were  made  afterwards,  but  the  colonies  instituted  there  were 
not  successful.  The  beautiful  plain  of  Campania  remained 
better  peopled  ;  but  the  territory  of  Capua  and  of  the  other 
eommunities  broken  up  in  the  Hannibalic  war  became  pub* 
lie  property,  and  the  occupants  of  it  were  uniformly  not 
proprietors,  but  petty  temporary  lessees.  Lastly,  in  the 
wide  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  territories  the  population, 
which  was  already  very  thin  before  the  war,  was  visited  by 
the  whole  severity  of  the  war  itself  and  of  the  penal  execii* 
tions  that  followed  in  its  train ;  nor  was  much  done  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  revive  the  agriculture  there-^-with  the  ex* 
ception  perhaps  of  Valentia  (Vibo,  now  Monteleone),  none 
of  the  oolonies  established  there  attained  any  real  prosperity. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inequality  in  the  political 
VantM  off  ^^^  economic  circumstances  of  the  different  di» 
In  the  tricts  and  for  the  comparatively  flourishing  con- 

dition  of  several  of  them,  the  retrogression  is 
yet  on  the  whole  unmistakeable,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
most  indisputable  testimonies  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
Italy.  Cato  and  Polybius  agree  in  stating  that  Italy  was  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  far  weaker  in  population  than 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish 
armies  so  large  as  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  levy,  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  qualifi- 
eation  for  service  in  the  legions,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
allies  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished 
by  them,  confirm  these  statements ;  and,  in  the  case  ^f  the 

Roman  burgesses,  the  numbers  tell  the  same 

tal6.  In  502,  shortly  after  the  expedition  of 
R^ulus  to  Africa,  they  amounted  to  298,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;   thirty  years   later,   shortly   before  the 

commencement  of  the  Hannibalic  war  {5S4\ 
^  they  had  fallen  off  to  270,000,  or  by  a  tenth, 
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It  was  an  alarming  and  discreditable  f&ct^  that  the  circl  38  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  well-meaning  and  energetic  as  foi 
the  most  part  they  were,  never  once  showed  any  insight 
Into  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation  or  any  foreboding  of 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  danger.  When  a  Roman  lady 
belonging  to  the  high  nobility^  the  lister  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous citizen-admirals  who  in  the  first  Punlo  war  had 
rumed  the  fleets  of  the  state^  one  day  got  among  a  crowd  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  she  said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  those 
aroundy  that  it  was  high  time  to  place  her  brother  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
the  market-place  by  bleeding  the  citizens  afresh  (508). 
Those  who  thus  thought  and  spoke  were,  no  doubt,  a  small 
minority ;  nevertheless  this  outrageous  speech  was  simply 
a  forcible  expression  of  the  criminal  indifference  with  which 
the  whole  noble  and  rich  world  looked  down  on  the  com- 
mon citizens  and  farmers.  They  did  not  exactly  desire 
their  destruction,  but  they  allowed  it  to  run  its  course ;  and 
go  desolation  advanced  with  gigantic  steps  over  thd  flourish- 
ing land  of  Italy,  where  countless  numbers  of  free  men  had 
lately  rqoioed  in  moderate  and  merited  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

FAITH  AND  UAXmOtM. 

LmB  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  was  spent  under  oondl' 
tions  of  austere  restraint^  and,  the  nobler  he 
gy^^^^  was,  the  less  he  was  a  free  man.  All-powerful 
P**^  custom  restricted   him   to  a  narrow  range  of 

thought  and  action ;  and  to  have  led  a  serious  and  strict  or, 
CO  use  the  characteristic  Latin  expressions,  a  grave  and 
severe  life,  was  his  glory.  Nothing  more  or  less  was  ex- 
pected of  him  than  that  he  should  keep  his  household  in 
good  crder  and  unflinchingly  bear  his  part  of  counsel  and 
action  in  public  affairs.  But,  while  the  individual  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  be  aught  else  than  a 
member  of  the  community,  the  glory  and  the  might  of  that 
community  were  felt  by  every  individual  burgess  as  a  per- 
sonal possession  to  be  transmitted  along  with  his  name  and 
his  homestead  to  his  posterity  ;  and  thus^  as  one  generation 
after  another  was  laid  in  the  tomb  and  each  in  succession 
added  its  fresh  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient  honours, 
the  collective  sense  of  dignity  in  the  noble  families  of  Rome 
swelled  into  that  mighty  pride  of  Roman  citizenship,  to 
which  the  earth  has  never  perhaps  witnessed  a  parallel,  and 
the  traces  of  which,  as  strange  as  they  are  grand,  seem  to 
us  whenever  we  meet  them  to  belong  as  it  were  to  another 
world,  it  was  one  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this 
powei*ful  pride  of  citizenship,  that,  while  not  suppressed,  it 
was  yet  compelled  by  the  rigid  simplicity  and  equality  that 
prevailed  among  the  citizens  to  remain  locked  up  within  the 
breast  during  life,  and  was  only  allowed  to  find  expression 
af'er  death ;  but  it  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  the 
man  of  distinction  so  conspicuously  and  intensely,  that  Ihif 
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oeremoniftl  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  phenomenon  of 
Roman  life  to  give  to  us  who  live  in  other  times  a  glimpse 
of  that  wonderful  spirit  of  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  singular  procession,  at  which  the  citizens  were 
▲  Bonuui  invited  to  be  present  by  the  summons  oi  the 
'^™*^'  public  crier:  "Yonder  warricr  is  dead;  who* 

ever  can,  let  him  come  to  escort  Lucius  Aemilius ;  he  is 
borne  forth  from  his  house."  It  was  opened  by  bands  of 
wailing  women,  musicians,  and  dancers ;  one  of  the  latter 
was  dressed  out  and  furnished  with  a  mask  in  imitation  of 
the  deceased,  and  by  gesture  doubtless  and  action  recalled 
once  more  to  the  multitude  the  appearance  of  the  welU 
known  man.  Then  followed  the  most  magnificent  and 
peculiar  part  of  the  solemnity — ^the  procession  of  ancestors 
— before  which  all  the  rest  of  the  pageant  so  faded  in  com- 
parison, that  men  of  rank  of  the  true  Roman  type  enjoined 
their  heirs  to  restrict  the  funeral  pomp  to  that  procession 
alone.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  face-masks  oi 
those  ancestors  who  had  filled  the  curule  aedileship  or  an^ 
higher  ordinary  magistracy,  wrought  in  wax  and  painted- 
modelled  as  far  as  possible  afler  life,  but  not  wanting  even 
for  the  earlier  ages  up  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  kings 
—were  wont  to  be  placed  in  wooden  niches  along  the  walls 
of  the  fiunily  hall,  and  were  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  house.  When  a  death  occurred  in  the  family,  suita- 
ble persons,  chiefly  actors,  were  dressed  up  with  these  &ce« 
masks  and  the  corresponding  official  costume  to  take  part  in 
the  funeral  ceremony,  so  that  the  ancestors—each  in  the 
principal  dress  worn  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  the  triumphator 
in  his  gold-embroidered,  the  censor  in  his  purple,  and  the 
oonsiil  in  his  purple-bordered,  robe,  with  their  lictors  and 
the  otJier  insignia  of  office — all  in  chariots  gave  the  final 
escort  to  the  dead  Oi:  tlie  biei  overspread  with  massive 
purple  and  gold-embroidered  coverlets  and  fine  linen  cloths 
lay  the  decea<ted  himself,  likewise  in  the  full  costume  of  the 
highest  office  which  he  had  filled,  and  surrounded  by  the 
armour  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  and  by  the  chap- 
lets  which  in  jest  or  earnest  he  had  won.     Beh  nd  the  bier 
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and  inventions  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  Hellenism  of  th€ 
Romans  of  the  present  period  was,  in  its  causes  as  well  ai 
its  consequences,  something  essentially  new.  The  Romani 
began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be 
startled  as  it  were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  cal* 
ture ;  and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the  £ng« 
lish  and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the  pauses  of  their 
own  productiveness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  miserable 
French  culture  for  filling  up  the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  tile  Italian  nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  seal 
on  the  glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  dissolute  filth  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  Hellas.  But  it  was  an 
impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep-rooted,  which  carried 
the  Romans  irresistibly  into  the  Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic 
civilization  still  doubtless  assumed  that  name,  but  it  wac 
Hellenic  no  longer ;  it  was,  in  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmo* 
politan.  It  had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
difierent  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the  field  of 
intellect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  that  of  politics ; 
and,  now  wken  the  same  task  on  a  wider  scale  devolved  on 
Rome,  she  entered  on  the  possession  of  Hellenism  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Hellenism  therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus  or  ao* 
cessory  influence;  it  penetrated  tlie  Italian  nation  to  the 
very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous  hom#  life  of  Italy 
strove  against  the  foreign  element.  It  was  only  after  a 
most  vehemeat  struggle  that  the  Italian  fiirmer  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital ;  and,  as  in  Grer* 
many  the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national  Germanio 
frock,  80  the  reaction  against  Hellenism  aroused  in  Rome  a 
tendency  which  opposed  the  influence  of  Greece  on  princi* 
pie,  in  a  fashion  altogether  foreign  to  the  earlier  centuries, 
and  in  doing  so  fell  pretty  frequently  into  downright  lollies 
and  absurdities. 

No  department  of  human  action  or  thought  remained 
By^yu—i  unaflfected  by  this  struggle  between  the  old  fash* 
hipoUtfM.      iqi^  m,^  ^^  Q^^^    Even  political  relations  were 

largely  influenced  by  it.    The  whimsical  project  of  emanor 
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pating  the  HeUeoes,  the  well-deserved  £ulure  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  the  kindred,  likewise  Hellenic^  idea 
of  a  combination  of  republics  in  opposition  to  kings,  aad 
the  desire  of  propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism — which  were  the  two  principles  that 
regulated,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  Macedonia— were 
ixed  ideas  of  the  new  school,  just  as  dread  of  the  Carthaf 
ginians  was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  old ;  and,  if  Cato  pushed 
the  latter  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  Philhellenism  now  and  then 
indulged  in  extravagances  at  least  as  foolish.  For  example^ 
the  conqueror  of  king  Antioohus  not  only  had  a  statue  ot 
himself  in  Greek  costume  erected  on  the  Capitol,  but  also, 
instead  of  calling  himself  in  good  Latin  Asiatictu^  assumed 
the  unmeaning  and  anomalous,  but  yet  magnificent  and 
almost  Greek,  surname  of  Atiagenus.*  A  more  important 
consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  ruling  nation  towards 
Hellenism  was,  that  the  process  of  Latinizing  gained  ground, 
everywhere  in  Italy  except  where  it  encountered  the  HeU 
lenes.  The  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  so  far  as  the  war 
had  not  destroyed  them,  remained  Greek.  Apulia,  about 
which,  it  is  true,  the  Romans  gave  themselves  little  con- 
cern, appears  at  this  very  epoch  to  have  been  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  Hellenism,  and  the  local  civilization  there 
seems  to  have  attained  the  level  of  the  decaying  Hellenic 
culture  by  its  side.  Tradition  is  silent  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  numerous  coins  of  cities,  uniformly  furnished  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  manufacture  of  painted  vases 
afler  the  Greek  style,  which  was  carried  on  alone  in  that 
part  of  Italy  with  more  ambition  and  gaudiness  than  taste, 
show  that  Apulia  had  completely  adopted  Greek  habits  and 
Greek  firt. 

*  That  Aiiagenui  was  the  original  title  of  the  hero  of  Magocsia  antf 
of  his  descendants,  ia  established  by  coins  and  inscriptions ;  the  fact 
that  the  Capitoline  Fasii  call  him  Ainciticut  is  one  of  several  traces  indi- 
cating that  these  hnve  tindergone  a  non-contemporaneous  rertoion.  Th« 
former  surname  can  only  be  a  corruption  of  *j4<rMYht]<: — the  form 
wUch  later  authors  substituted  for  it — ^which  sigDifies  not  a  conquerof 
yt  Asia,  bat  an  Asiatic  bj  birth. 
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But  the  real  struggle  between  Hellenism  and  its  na* 
tional  antagonists  during  the  present  period  was  carried  on 
in  the  field  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature ; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  attempt  some  delineation  of  thii 
great  strife  of  principles,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  pre* 
sent  a  summary  view  of  the  myriad  forms  and  aspects 
which  the  conflict  assumed. 

Hie  extent  to  which  the  old  simple  &ith  still  retained  a 
tiMnatioii-  living  hold  on  the  Italians  is  shown  very  clearly 
^iJ^^^  by  the  admiration  or  astonishment  which  this 
^^  problem  of  Italian  piety  excited  among  the  con- 

temporary Greeks.  On  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Aetolians  it  was  reported  of  the  Roman  commander-in- 
chief  that  during  battle  he  was  solely  occupied  in  praying 
and  sacrificing  like  a  priest ;  whereas  Polybius  with  his 
somewhat  stale  moralizing  calls  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  political  usefulness  of  this  piety,  and  ad- 
monishes them  that  a  state  cannot  consist  of  wise  men 
alone,  and  that  such  ceremonies  are  very  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  the  multitude. 

But  if  Italy  still  possessed — what  had  long  been  a  mere 
Beiigioas  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas— a  national  reli- 
•^^'^^^'y*  gion,  it  was  already  visibly  beginning  to  be 
ossified  into  theology.  The  torpor  creeping  over  faith  is 
nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly  apparent  as  in  the  alterations 
in  the  economy  of  divine  service  and  of  the  priesthood. 
The  public  service  of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  te- 
dious,  but  above  all  more  and  more  costly.  In 
558  there  was  added  to  the  three  old  colleges  of 
the  augurs,  pontifices,  and  keepers  of  oracles,  a  fourth  con- 
sisting  of  three  "banquet-masters"  (Jre9  viri  epulones), 
solely  for  the  important  purpose  of  superintending  the  ban- 
quets of  the  gods.  The  priests,  as  well  as  the  gods,  were 
in  fairness  entitled  to  feast ;  new  institutions,  however 
were  not  needed  with  that  view,  as  ewery  college  applied 
itself  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  convivial  affairs.  The 
clerical  banquets  were  accompanied  by  the  claim  of  clerical 
Immunities.    The  priests  even  in  limes  of  grave  embarrass 
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ment  daimed  the  right  of  exemption  from  public  burdens^ 
and  only  after  verj  troublesome  controversy  submitted  to 

make  payment  of  the  taxes  in  arrear  (558). 

To  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  communityi 
piety  became  a  more  and  more  costly  article.  The  custom 
of  instituting  endowments,  snd  generally  of  undertaking 
permanent  pecuniary  obligations,  for  religious  objects  pre» 
vailed  among  the  Romans  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  preva- 
lence in  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day. 
These  endowments — ^particularly  after  they  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  supreme  spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  juristic  authority  in  the  state,  the  pontifices,  as  a 
real  burden  devolving  de  jure  on  every  heir  or  other  per- 
son acquiring  the  estate-— began  to  form  an  extremely  op* 
pressive  charge  on  property ;  ^  inheritance  without  sacrifi- 
cial obligation''  was  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Ro« 
mans  somewhat  similar  to  our  '*  rose  without  a  thorn.** 
The  dedication  of  a  tenth  of  their  substance  became  so 
eoramon,  that  twice  every  month  a  public  entertainment 
was  given  from  the  proceeds  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at 
Rome.  With  the  Oriental  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Grods  there  was  imported  to  Rome  among  other  pious 
nuisances  the  practice,  annually  recurring  on  certain  fixed 
days,  of  demanding  penny-collections  from  house  to  house 
{stipem  cogere).  Lastly,  the  subordinate  class  of  priests 
and  soothsayers,  as  was  reasonable,  rendered  no  service 
without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  beyond  doubt  the  Roman 
dramatist  sketched  from  life,  when  in  the  curtain-con  versa* 
lion  between  husband  and  wife  he  represents  the  account 
for  pious  senices  as  ranking  with  the  accounts  for  the  cook^ 
the  nurse,  and  other  customary  presents  : — 

Da  mihiy  vir,  «      qwid  dmn  Qminquairibut 

Prtueantridj  eot^ectrict,  hariolae  aiqu€  haruapieae; 
Turn  puUrieem  cUmenter  non  potett  qvin  munerem. 
Floffifhun  at,  »i  nil  mtiteiur,  quo  iupereilio  $pieU' 

The  Romans  did  not  create  a  god  of  Grold,  as  they  had  for 
merly  created  one  of  Silver  (i.  567) ;   neverUielesa  1m 
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reigned  in  reality  alilce  over  the  highest  and  lowest  sphere< 
of  religious  life.  The  old  pride  of  the  Latin  national  reli* 
gion — ^the  moderation  of  its  economic  demands-^-was  irre> 
▼ocably  gone. 

At  the  same  time  its  ancient  simplidtj  also  departed 
^^  Theology,  the  spurious  ofi^)ring  of  reason  and 

fiiith,  was  already  occupied  in  introducing  its 
own  tedious  prolixity  and  solemn  inanity  into  the  old 
homely  national  fiiith,  and  thereby  expelling  the  true  spirit 
of  that  &ith.  The  catalogue  of  the  duties  and  privilegea 
of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  might  well  have  a 
place  in  the  Talmud.  They  pushed  the  natural  rule— that 
no  religious  service  can  be  acceptable  to  the  gods  unless  it 
Is  free  from  flaw — to  such  an  extent  in  practice,  that  a  single 
sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession  on 
account  of  mistakes  again  and  again  committed,  and  that 
the  games,  which  also  formed  a  part  of  divine  service,  were 
regarded  as  undone  if  the  presiding  magistrate  had  commit- 
ted any  slip  in  word  or  deed  or  if  the  music  even  had 
paused  at  a  wrong  time,  and  so  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  fre- 
quently for  several,  even  as  many  as  seven,  times  in  sucy 
cession. 

This  exaggeration  of  conscientiousness  was  already  a 
bxdiffiouf  "jmptom  of  its  incipient  torpor ;  and  the  reac- 
■v^  tion  against  it — indifference  and  unbelief — ap- 

peared without  delay.  Even  in  the  first  Punio 
war  (505)  an  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
consul  himself  made  an  open  jest  of  consulting  the  auspices 
before  battle— a  consul,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
clan  of  the  Claudii,  which  alike  in  good  and  evil  was  ahead 
of  its  age.  Towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  complaints  were 
loudly  made  that  the  lore  of  the  augurs  was  n^lected,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Cato,  a  number  of  ancient 
auguries  and  auspices  were  fiiUing  into  oblivion  through  the 
indolence  of  the  collie.  An  augur  like  Luoiua  Paullus, 
who  regarded  the  priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere 
title,  was  already  a  rare  exception,  and  could  not  but  be  m^ 
when  the  government  more  and  more  openly  and  unheil> 
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taticglj  employed  the  auspices  for  the  acoompHshment  of 
its  political  designs,  or,  in  other  words,  treated  the  national 
religion  in  accordance  with  tne  view  of  Poly  bins  as  a  super* 
stition  useful  for  imposing  on  the  public  at  large.  Where 
the  way  was  thus  payed,  the  Hellenbtic  irreligious  fpirit 
found  free  course.  In  connection  with  the  incipient  taste 
for  art  the  sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  CSato  to  be  employed,  like  other  furniture,  in  adorn- 
ing the  apartments  of  the  rich.  More  dangerous  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  religion  by  the  rising  literature.  It  could 
Bot  indeed  venture  on  open  attacks,  and  such  direct  addi- 
tions as  were  made  by  its  means  to  religious  ideas— «•  ^r., 
t|ie  Pater  Caelus  formed  by  Ennius  from  the  Roman  Satur- 
nus  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Uranos — ^were,  while  Hellen- 
istic, of  no  great  importance.  But  the  diffusion  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus  in  Rome  was  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences.  The  poetical  philosophy, 
which  the  later  Pythagoreans  had  extracted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Sicilian  comedian  Epicharmus  of  Megara 
(about  280),  or  rather  had,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  circulated  under  cover  of  his  name,  re* 
garded  the  Greek  gods  as  natural  substances,  Zeus  as  the 
atmosphere,  the  soul  as  a  particle  of  sun-dust,  and  so  forth. 
This  philosophy  of  nature,  like  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  later 
times,  had  in  its  most  general  outlines  a  certain  affinity  with 
the  Roman  religion,  and  was,  in  so  far,  calculated  to  under^ 
mine  the  national  religion  by  resolving  it  into  allegory.  A 
historical  analysis  of  religion  was  given  in  the  '*  Sacred 
Memoirs "  of  Euhemerus  of  Messene  (about 
460),  which,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative  of 
the  travels  of  the  author  among  the  marvels  of  foreign 
lands,  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
the  accounts  current  as  to  the  so-called  gods,  and  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  there  neither  were  nor  are  gods  at 
all.  To  indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  the  one  &ct,  that  the  story  of  Kronos  devouring 
Ids  children  is  explained  as  arising  out  of  the  existence  of 
cannibalism  in  the  earliest  times  and  its  abolition  by  king 
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Zeus.  Notwithstanding,  or  even  by  virtue  of,  its  insipidity 
and  destructive  tendency  the  production  had  an  undeserved 
success  in  Greece,  and  helped,  in  concert  with  the  current 
philosophies  there,  to  bury  the  dead  religion.  It  is  a  re* 
markable  indication  of  the  expressed  and  conscious  antago 
Qism  between  religion  and  the  new  philosophy  that  Enniua 
tlrcady  translated  into  Latin  those  notoriously  destructive 
writings  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus.  The  translatois 
may  have  justified  themselves  at  the  bar  of  Roman  police 
by  pleading  that  the  attacks  were  directed  only  against  the 
Greek,  and  not  against  the  Latin,  gods ;  but  the  evasiou 
was  tolerably  transparent.  Cato  was,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  quite  right  in  assailing  these  tendencies  indiscrimi- 
nately,  wherever  they  met  him,  with  his  own  peculiar  bit* 
terness,  and  in  calling  even  Socrates  a  corrupter  of  morals 
and  offender  against  religion. 

Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the  d^ 
cline ;  and,  as  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
fMsBiu-  forest  were  uprooted,  the  soil  became  covered 
P®'^*"**  ^iijii  1^  rank  growth  of  thorns  and  briars  and 
with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  Native  super 
stitions  and  foreign  impostures  of  the  most  various  hues 
mingled,  coiTipeted,  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  No 
Italian  stock  remained  exempt  from  this  transmuting  of  old 
faith  into  new  superstition.  As  the  lore  of  entrails  and  of 
lightning  was  cultivated  among  the  Etruscans,  so  the  liberal 
art  of  observing  birds  and  conjuring  serpents  flourished 
luxuriantly  among  the  Sabellians  and  more  particularly  the 
Marsians.  Even  among  the  Latin  nation,  and  in  fact  in 
Rome  itself,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  although 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  conspicuous.  Such 
for  instance  were  the  lots  of  Praeneste  and  the  remarkable 
discovery  at  Rome  in  573  of  the  tomb  and  post- 
humous writings  of  king  Numa.  These  were 
alleged  to  prescribe  religious  rites  altogether  strange  and 
unheard  of;  but  the  credulous  were  to  their  regret  not  per^ 
milted  to  learn  more  than  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
tlie  books  looked  very  new ;  £cr  the  senate  ^aid  hands  on 
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the  treicMre  and  ordered  the  it^  to  be  smnnuurilj  throwa 
bito  the  tut^  The  home  numu&cture  was  quite  soffioieDi  to 
meet  eucfa  demands  of  follj  as  might  reasunahlj  be  expect 
ed ;  bat  the  Romans  were  fiur  from  being  content  with  ik 
The  Hellenism  of  that  epoch,  alreadj  denationalised  aod 
pervaded  by  Oriental  m jstictsm,  introdooed  not  only  nnb^ 
lief  but  also  superstition  in  its  most  offensive  and  dangeiw 
ous  forms  to  Italy;  and  these  vagaries  moreover  had  a 
iq>ecial  charm,  precisely  because  they  were  foreign. 

Chaldaean  astrologers  and  casters  of  nativities  wer« 
Wonh^of  already  in  the  sixth  century  spread  throughout 
^^'^^  Italy  ;   but  a  still  more  important  event— -cme 

making  in  fiu^  an  epoch  in  history — was  the  reception  of 
the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods  among  the  publicly  recog* 
nised  divinities  of  the  Roman  state,  to  which  the  govern* 
ment  had  been  obliged  to  give  their  consent  during  the  last 
weary  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (550).  A 
special  embassy  was  sent  for  the  purpose  to 
Pessinus,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  the  rough  field-stone,  which  the  priests  of  the  place 
liberally  presented  to  the  foreigners  as  the  real  Mother 
Cybele,  was  received  by  the  community  with  unparalleled 
pomp.  Indeed,  by  way  of  perpetually  commemorating  the 
joyful  event,  clubs  in  which  the  members  entertained  each 
other  in  rotation  were  instituted  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  rising  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cliques.  With  the  permission  thus 
granted  for  the  ailtus  of  Cybele  the  worship  of  the  Orien* 
tals  gained  a  footing  officially  in  Rome;  and,  though  the 
government  strictly  insisted  that  the  emasculate  priests  of 
the  new  gods  should  remain  Celts  (Galli)  as  they  were 
called,  and  that  no  Roman  burgess  should  devote  himseli 
to  this  pious  eunuchism,  yet  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the 
**Grreat  Mother" — her  priests  clad  in  Oriental  costume 
with  the  chief  eunuch  at  their  head,  marching  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  foreign  music  of  fifes  and  kettle- 
drums, and  begging  from  house  to  house^  end  the  whole 
character  of  the  system,  half  sensuous,  half  monastic,  must 
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have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  over  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  people. 

The  efiect  was  only  too  rapidly  and  fearfully  apparent. 

A  few  years  later  (568)  rites  of  the  most  abomi* 
Wexriiipof      nable  character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

Roman  authorities :  a  secret  nocturnal  festivU 
n  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Etruria  through  a  Greek  priest,  and,  spreading  like  a  canceri 
had  rapidly  reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 
Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  families  and  giving  rise  to  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  unchastity,  falsifying  of 
testaments,  and  murdering  by  poison.  More  than  7,000 
men  were  sentenced  to  punishment,  most  of  them  to  death, 
on  this  account,  aod  rigorous  enactments  were  issued  as  to 
the  future ;  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  repressing  the  sy^ 

tern,  and  six  years  later  (574)  the  magistrate  to 

whom  the  matter  fell  complained  that  3,000 
men  more  had  been  condemned  and  still  there  appeared  no 
end  of  the  evil. 

Of  course  all  rational  men  were  agreed  in  the  condem- 
jt^pntarm  nation  of  these  spurious  forms  of  religion — as 
■■•■""^  absurd  as  they  were  injurious  to  the  common- 
wealth :  the  pious  adherents  of  the  olden  faith  and  the  parti* 
sans  of  Hellenic  enlightenment  concurred  in  their  ridicule 
of,  and  indignation  at,  this  superstition.  Cato  made  it  an 
instruction  to  his  steward,  **  that  he  was  not  to  present  any 
ofiering,  or  to  allow  any  offering  to  be  presented  on  his  b^ 
hali^  without  the  knowledge  and  orders  of  his  master,  ex- 
cept at  the  domestic  hearth  and  on  the  wayside-altar  at  the 
Compitalia,  and  that  he  should  consult  no  haruspex^  hari" 
olutf  or  ChatdaeusJ"  The  well-known  question  as  to  how  a 
priest  could  contrive  to  suppress  laughter  when  he  met  his 
colleague  originated  with  Cato,  and  was  primarily  applied 
U)  the  Etruscan  hartupex.  Much  in  the  same  spirit  Ennius 
censures  in  true  Euripidcan  style  the  mendicant  soothsay  on 
■nd  their  adherents : 

Sid  tupentitioH  vaUt  impmdenietqui  <moli, 
Aut  IfMriM  tfvf  intani  ^ut  gnihvn  egntrn  impfr^ff 
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<2tM  nbi  Mmttem  non  tajnunl^  aUeri  monatrant 
Qvihua  divUiait  poUiantur,  ab  eU  draehmmam  ipri 

But  in  such  times  reason  from  the  first  plays  a  losing  gam* 
against  unreason.  The  government,  no  doifbt,  interfered ; 
the  pious  impostors  were  punished  and  expelled  by  tbo 
police ;  every  foreign  worship  not  specially  sanctioned  was 
fi.li  bidden ;  even  the  consulting  of  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent lot-oracle  of  Praeueste  was  official! v  pro- 
Mi  • 

hibited  in  512;  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 

those  who  took  part  in  the  Bacchanalia  were  rigorously 
prosecuted.  But,  when  once  men's  heads  are  thoroughly 
turned,  no  command  of  the  higher  authorities  avails  to  sel 
them  right  again.  How  much  the  government  was  obliged 
to  concede,  or  at  any  rate  did  concede,  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  stated.  The  Roman  custom  under  which  the  state 
consulted  Etruscan  sages  in  certain  emergencies — and  the 
government  accordingly  took  steps  to  secure  the  traditional 
transmission  of  Etruscan  lore  in  the  noble  families  of  Etru- 
ria — as  well  as  the  permission  of  the  secret  worship  of 
Demeter  which  was  not  immoral  and  was  restricted  to 
women,  may  probably  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  innocent 
and  comparatively  indifferent  adoption  of  foreign  rites. 
But  the  admission  of  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Dea  was  a 
bad  sign  of  the  weakness  which  the  government  felt  in  pre»- 
ence  of  the  new  superstition,  perhaps  even  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  itself  pervaded  by  it ;  and  it  showed  in  like 
manner  either  an  unpardonable  negligence  or  something 
still  worse,  that  the  authorities  only  took  steps  against  such 
proceedings  as  the  Bacchanalia  at  so  late  a  stage,  and  even 
thon  on  an  accidental  information. 

The  picture,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the 

AoAterityof  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Elder,  enables  us  in  substance 
■^"""^^  to  perceive  how,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
respectable  Roman  citizens  of  that  period,  the  private  life 
of  the  Roman  should  be  spent.  Active  as  Cato  was  as  a 
states Tian,  pleader,  author,  and  mercantile  speculator,  family 
life  always  formed  with  him  the  central  object  of  existence  ; 
t  was  better,  he  thought,  to  be  a  good  husband  than  a  grea/ 
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senator.  His  domestic  discipline  was  strict.  The  servant& 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  orders,  nor  to 
talk  of  what  occurred  in  the  household  to  strangers.  The 
more  severe  punishments  were  not  inflicted  capriciously, 
but  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  after  a  quas?- 
judicial  procedure :  the  strictness  with  which  offences  were 
punished  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  hi.5 
slaves  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  orders  from 
his  master  hanged  himself  on  the  matter  coming  to  Cato's 
eai*s.  For  slight  offences,  such  as  mistakes  committed  in 
waiting  at  table,  the  consular  was  wont  after  dinner  to 
administer  to  the  culprit  the  proper  number  of  lashes  with 
a  thong  wielded  by  his  own  hand.  He  kept  his  wife  and 
children  in  order  no  less  strictly,  but  by  other  means  ;  for 
he  declared  it  sinful  to  lay  hands  on  a  wife  or  grown-up 
children  in  the  same  way  as  on  slaves.  In  the  choice  of  a 
wife  he  disapproved  marrying  for  money,  and  recommended 
men  to  look  to  good  descent ;  but  he  himself  married  in 
old  age  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  clients.  Moreover 
he  adopted'  views  in  regard  to  continence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  similar  to  those  which  everywhere  prevail  in  slave 
countries ;  a  wife  was  throughout  regarded  by  him  as  sim- 
ply a  necessary  evil.  His  writings  abound  in  invectives 
against  the  chattering,  finery-loving,  ungovernable  &ir  sex  ; 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  lord  that  "  all  women  are 
plaguy  and  proud,"  and  that,  "  were  men  quit  of  women, 
their  life  would  probably  be  less  godless."  On  the  other 
hand  the  rearing  of  his  children  born  in  wedlock  was  a 
matter  which  touched  his  heart  and  his  honour,  and  the  wife 
in  his  eyes  existed  strictly  and  solely  for  the  children's  sake. 
She  nursed  them  ordinarily  herself,  or,  if  she  allowed  her 
children  to  be  suckled  by  female  slaves,  she  also  allowed 
their  children  in  return  to  draw  nourishment  from  her  owk 
breast ;  one  of  the  few  traits,  which  indicate  an  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  institution  of  slavery  by  ties  of  human  sym- 
pathy— the  common  impulses  of  maternity  and  the  bond 
of  foster-brotherhood.  The  old  general  was  present  in  per- 
son, whenever  it  was  possible,  at  the  washing  and  swaddling 
Vol.  H.— 2j 
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of  his  children.  He  watched  with  reverential  care  ovosr 
vheir  childlike  innocence ;  he  assures  us  that  he  was  as  care» 
(bl  lest  he  should  utter  an  unbecoming  word  in  presence  of 
his  children  as  if  he  had  been  in  presence  of  the  Vestaf 
Virgins,  and  that  he  never  before  the  eyes  of  his  daughters 
smbraced  their  mother,  except  when  she  had  become 
ilarmed  during  a  thunder -storm.  The  education  of  his  son 
was  perhaps  the  noblest  portion  of  his  varied  and  variouslj 
honourable  activity.  True  to  his  maxim,  that  a  ruddy* 
cheeked  boy  was  worth  more  than  a  pale  one,  the  old  sol- 
dier in  person  initiated  his  son  into  all  bodily  exercises,  and 
taught  him  to  wrestle,  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  box,  and  to 
endure  heat  and  cold.  But  he  felt  very  justly,  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  it  sufliced  for  a  Roman  to  be  a  good 
&rmer  and  soldier ;  and  he  felt  also  that  it  could  not  but 
have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  boy,  if  he 
should  subsequently  learn  that  the  teacher,  who  had  re- 
buked and  punished  him  and  had  won  his  reverence,  was  a 
mere  slave.  Therefore  he  in  person  taught  the  boy  what  a 
Roman  was  wont  to  laam,  to  read  and  write  and  know  the 
(aw  of  the  land  ;  and  even  in  his  later  years  he  worked  his 
way  so  far  into  the  general  culture  of  the  Hellenes,  that  he 
was  able  to  deliver  to  his  son  in  his  native  tongue  whatevei 
in  that  culture  he  deemed  to  be  of  use  to  a  Roman.  All 
his  writings  were  primarily  intended  for  his  son,  and  he 
wrote  his  historical  work  for  that  son's  use  with  large  dis- 
tinct letters  in  his  own  hand.  He  lived  in  a  homely  and 
frugal  style.  His  strict  parsimony  tolerated  no  expendi- 
tures on  luxuries.  He  allowed  no  slave  to  cost  him  more 
than  1500  denarii  (£65)  and  no  dress  more  than  100  denarii 
(£4  6s,) ;  no  carpet  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  and  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.  Ordinarily  he  partook  of  the  same  i&re  with  his 
servants,  and  did  not  suffer  his  outlay  in  cash  for  the  meal 
to  exceed  30  asses  (2s.)  ;  in  time  of  war  even  wine  was 
uniformly  banished  from  his  table,  and  he  drank  water  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  enemy  fo  hospitality ;  he  was 
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fond  of  associating  both  with  his  club  in  towu  and  with  the 
neighbouring  landlords  in  the  country  ;  he  sac  long  at  tablo^ 
and,  as  his  varied  experience  and  his  shrewd  nnd  ready  wit 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  he  disdained  neither  the 
dice  nor  the  wine-fiask :  among  other  receipts  in  his  brok 
on  husbandry  he  even  gives  a  tried  recipe  for  the  case  of  a 
too  hearty  meal  and  too  deep  potations.  His  life  up  to 
extreme  old  age  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Every 
moment  was  apportioned  and  occupied ;  and  every  evening 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  heard,  said,  or  done  during  the  day.  Thus  he  found 
time  for  his  own  affairs  as  well  as  for  those  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  state,  and  time  also  for  conversation  and  pleas- 
ure; everything  was  done  quickly  and  without  many  words, 
and  his  genuine  spirit  of  activity  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
bustle  or  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

So  lived  the  man  who  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  by  posterity  as  the  true  model  of  a  Roman  bur* 
gess,  and  who  appeared  as  it  were  the  living  embodiment 
of  the— -certainly  somewhat  coarse-grained— energy  and 
honesty  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Greek  indolence  aud  Greek 
immorality  ;  as  a  later  Roman  poet  says  : 

Speme  mores  trantmarinoSy  mille  habent  offiteias. 

Give  Romano  per  orbem  nemo  vivU  reetitu, 

Quijjpe  malim  unum  CcUonem^  quam  treeentoi  Soeratoi, 

Such  judgments  will  not  be  absolutely  adopted  by  hi^ 
tory ;  but  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  r<)voiutioii 
which  the  degenerate  Hellenism  of  this  age  accomplished  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  among  the  Romans,  will  be 
iiiolined  to  deepen  rather  than  to  modify  that  condemnation 
of  the  foreign  manners. 

The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with  fearful 
V«wmaa-  rapidity.  The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy-favour- 
*"*•  ites  spread  like  a  pestilence,  and,  as  matters 

stood,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  material  steps  in  the 
way  of  legislation  against  it.  The  high  tax,  which  Cato  at 
184.  censor  (570)  laid  on  this  most  aborninablA  so<* 
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elM  of  slaves  kept  for  censurnbk  luxury,  would  not  r>e 
of  much  monieiit,  and  besides  fell  practirAlly  into  d'suse  a 
year  or  two  afwrwards  along  with  the  property-tax  genei* 
allv  Cdibuey — as  to  which  grave  complaints  wprt  made 
as  early  as  520 — and  divorces  naturally  incrawoil 
hi  proportion.  Horrible  crimes  were  perp» 
tnted  in  tlie  bosom  of  families  of  the  highest  rank;  for 
insunoe,  Ae  consul  Gaiua  Calpumius  Piao  was  poisoned  by 
tds  TJfe  and  his  stepson,  in  order  U>  occasion  a  supplemet»- 
tBry  eleetion  to  the  consulship  and  so  to  procure  the  su- 
preme mi^Fitraey  fur  the  latter — a  plot  which  was  suoces^ 
fill  {57-t),  Moreover  the  emancipation  of  wom« 
en  lit^gan.  According  to  old  custom  Che  married 
woman  im  subject  in  law  to  the  marital  power  which  was 
parallel  with  the  paternal,  and  the  uuinnrried  woman  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  nearest  male  agnati  which  fell  little 
short  of  the  paternal  power ;  the  wife  had  no  property  of 
her  own,  the  virgin  and  widow  had  at  any  rate  no  right  of 
mani^ement.  But  now  women  began  to  aspire  to  inde- 
pendenoe  in  respect  to  property,  and,  getting  quit  of  the 
guardianship  of  their  agnati  by  evasive  lawyers'  expedients 
—particularly  through  mock  marriages — they  took  the 
management  of  their  property  into  their  own  hands,  or,  in 
the  event  of  being  married,  sought  by  means  not  much 
better  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  marital  power, 
which  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  waa  necessary.  The 
mass  of  capital  which  was  collected  in  the  hands  of  women 
i^peared  t«  the  statesmen  of  the  time  so  dangerous,  that 
tbey  resorted  to  the  extrav^ant  expedient  of  prohibiting 
by  law  the  testamentary  nomination  of  women  aa  heirs 
(&85),  and  even  sought  by  a  highly  arbitrary 
practice  to  deprive  women  for  the  most  part  of 
Ifaose  collateral  inheritances  which  fell  to  them  without 
testament  In  like  manner  the  family  jurisdiction  over 
women,  which  was  connected  with  that  marital  and  tutorial 
power,  became  practically  more  nnd  more  antiquated. 
Even  in  public  matters  women  already  began  to  have  t 
will   of  their  own  and  occasionally,  as  Csto  thought,  "  H 
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rule  the  nilers  of  the  world ; "  their  influence  might  be 
(raced  in  the  comitia,  and  already  stat  jes  were  erected  in 
che  provinces  to  Roman  ladies. 

Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  ornamentq^ 
Uunrf  and  furniture,  in  buildings  and  at  table.     £spe- 

^-  eially  afler  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  664 

Asiatico-Hellenic  luxury,  sudi  as  prevailed  at  Epheeus  and 
Alexandria,  transferred  its  empty  refinement  and  its  petty 
trifling,  destructive  alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure,  to 
Borne.  Here  too  women  took  the  lead :  in  spite  of  tke 
lealous  invective  of  Cato  they  managed  to  procure  the 
IM.  abolition,  after  the  peace  with  Carthage  (559), 

of  the  decree  of  the  people  passed  soon  afler 
^^  the  battle  of  Cannae  (539),  which  forbade  them 

to  use  gold  ornaments,  variegated  dresses,  or  chariots ;  no 
course  was  lefl  to  their  zealous  antagonist  but  to  impose  a 
high  tax  on  those  articles  (570).  A  multitude 
of  new  and  for  the  most  part  frivolous  articles 
—silver  plate  elegantly  figured,  table-couches  with  bronze 
mounting,  Attalio  dresses  as  they  were  called,  and  carpets 
of  rich  gold  brocade — now  found  their  way  to  Borne. 
Above  all,  this  new  luxury  appeared  in  the  appliances  of 
the  table.  (Hitherto  without  exception  the  Bomans  had 
only  partaken  of  hot  dishes  once  a  day ;  now  hot  dishes 
were  not  unfrequently  produced  at  the  second  meal  (/^on- 
dium\  and  for  the  principal  meal  the  two  courses  formerly 
in  use  no  longer  sufficed.  Hitherto  the  women  of  the 
hcusehold  had  themselves  attended  to  the  baking  of  bread 
and  cooking ;  and  it  was  only  on  occasion  of  entertainments 
that  a  professional  cook  was  specially  hired,  who  in  that 
ease  superintended  alike  the  cooking  and  the  baking.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  scientific  cookery  began  to  prevul.  In 
the  better  houses  a  special  cook  was  kept.  A  division  of 
labour  became  necessary,  and  the  trade  of  baking  bread  and 
eakea  branched  off  from  tliat  of  cooking — the  first  bakers' 
shops  in  Bome  appeared  about  583.  Poems  on 
the  art  of  good  eating,  with  long  lists  of  the 
most  palatable  fishes  and  other  marine  products,  found  their 
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readers .  and  the  theory  was  reduced  to  practice.  Foreign 
delicacies — anchovies  from  Pontus,  wine  from  Groooo  ■ 
began  to  be  esteemed  in  RoraCyand  Gate's  receipt  forgiriog 
to  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country  the  flavour  of  Coan  bj 
means  of  brine  would  hardly  inflict  any  considenible  injur/ 
tn  the  Roman  wine-merchants.  The  old  decorous  sin^ng 
•Kd  reciting  of  the  guests  and  their  boys  were  supplanted 
by  Asiatic  Bandnuittriae.  Hitherto  toe  Romans  had  perhaps 
drunk  pretty  deeply  at  supper,  but  drinking-banquets  in  the 
■trict  sense  were  unknown ;  now  formal  revels  came  into 
Togue,  on  which  occasions  the  wine  was  little  or  not  at  all 
diluted  and  was  drunk  out  of  lai^e  cups,  and  the  drinking  of 
healths,  in  which  each  was  bound  to  follow  his  neighbour  in 
regular  succession,  formed  the  leading  feature—^  drinking 
after  the  Greek  style **  {Oraeco  mare  Inbere)  or  'Splaying 
the  Greek  **  {perpraecari^  canffraecare)  as  the  Romans  called 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  debauchery  dice-playing,  which 
hod  long  been  in  use  among  the  Romans,  reached  such  a 
height  that  it  was  necessary  for  legislation  to  interfere.  The 
aversion  to  labour  and  the  habit  of  idle  lounging  were  visi- 
bly on  the  increase.*     Cato  proposed  to  have  the  market 

*  A  sort  of  parahoiu  in  the  Carculio  of  Plautus  describes  what  weol 
on  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  with  little  humour  pe^ 
haps,  bat  with  life-like  distinctness. 

Cammotutrabo^  quo  in  ^uemque  hondnemfaeiU  inven%n^t   U^o^ 

Ke  nimio  opere  tumai  operant^  n  qttem  eonvMium  tteUi^ 

Vel  vUiofum  vel  sine  vitiOf  velprobwn  vd  improbuiru 

Qui  perjurum  convenire  volt  hominem^  miUo  in  eomihmk  • 

Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum^  apud  Chacimu  taeruM, 

[DUis  damnosoM  mariios  tub  Banlica  quaerito. 

Ibidem  erunt  scoria  exoUta^  quique  stipulari  soient,'] 

Sfmlx^rum  eoUcUores  apud  forum  piscarvum. 

Inforo  infimo  boni  homines  atque  diles  omMoR^ 

/»  medio  propter  Canalem^  ibi  osttntatores  mm. 

Corijidentes  garrulique  et  malevoli  supra  Laeum^ 

Qui  cdteri  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunl  contumeliam, 

St  qui  ipsi  sat  habent  quod  ipnis  vere  possit  (hcur* 

Bub  VeteribuSy  ibi  sufU^  qui  dant  quiqus  accipiuni  f^ 

Pone  aedem  Castoris^  ibi  sunt^  subilo  quibus  credos 
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paved  with  pointed  stones,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
habit  of  idling ;  the  Bomans  laughed  at  the  jest  and  went 
on  to  enjoy  die  pleasure  of  loitering  and  gazing  around 
Uiem. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
fniTMiM  ot  P^pul^i*  amusements  during  thip  epoch.  At  the 
beginning  of  it,  apart  from  some  unimportant 
foot  and  chariot  races  which  should  rather  be 
ranked  with  religious  ceremonies,  only  a  single  general 
festival  was  held  in  the  month  of  September,  lasting  four 
days  and  having  a  definitely  fixed  maximum  of  cost 
(i.  583).  At  the  close  of  the  epoch,  this  popular  festival 
had  a  duration  of  at  least  six  days ;  and  besides  this  there 
were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  festival  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  or  the  so-called  Megalensla,  towards  the 
end  of  April  that  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Flora,  in  June  that 
of  Apollo,  in  November  the  Plebeian  games-— all  of  them 
probably  occupying  already  more  days  than  one.  To  these 
fell  to  be  added  the  numerous  cases  where  the  games  were 
celebrated  afresh-^in  which  pious  scruples  probably  often 
served  as  a  mere  pretext — and  the  incessant  extraordinary 
festivals.  Among  these  the  already-mentioned  banquets 
furnished  from  the  dedicated  tenths  (p.  474),  the  feasts  of 
the  gods,  the  triumphal  and  funeral  festivities,  were  con 
spicuous ;  and  above  all  the  festal  games  which  were  cel» 
brated — for  the  first  time  in  505 — at  the  close 
of  one  of   those  longer   periods  which  were 

In  TWaeo  vicOy  ibi  nmt  Aomtn#f ,  fm  ijm  Mse  vendUtmL 
Jk  Vdabro  vel  piMtormn^  vel  Ionium,  vel  hanutpieem^ 
Vd  fid  ipH  vorioniy  «•/,  qui  aUU  fai6«orMnAir,  prasbeamL 
JHtu  darnnoaot  maritot  cqntd  Leueadiam  Oppiam* 

The  Tenes  in  brAcketo  are  a  sobaequent  additioDf  inserted  after  the 
building  of  the  first  Roman  bazaar  (670).  The  buaineaa  of 
the  baker  ( piatovy  literally  miller)  embraced  at  this  time  the 

•ale  of  delicacies  and  the  proyiding  accommodation  for  revellers  (Festns, 

^.  9,  alieariat,  p.  7,  i/u//./  Plautus,  Capt  160 ;  Pom.  L  2,  64;  TVm. 

407).    The  same  was  the  case  with  the  butchers.    Lenoadia  Oppie 

probably  kept  a  house  of  had  fame. 
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iDJirkcd  oflf  in  the  Etmsco-Ronuui  religion,  the  titcukt^  wm 
they  were  called.  At  the  same  time  domestic  iSMtiTala 
were  multiplied.  During  the  second  Punic  war  there  werp 
introduced,  among  people  of  quality,  the  alreadjr^nentioDed 
banquetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  tJia 
HL  Mother  of  the  €rods  (afler  550),  and,  among  thff 

^'*  lower  orders,  the  similar  Saturnalia  (after  537), 

both  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  henoeibrth  doael  j 
allied — the  foreign  priest  and  the  foreign  cook.  A  verj 
near  approach  was  made  to  that  ideal  condition  in  whicli 
everj  idler  should  know  where  he  might  kill  the  time  everj 
day ;  and  this  in  a  commonwealth  where  formerly  action  had 
been  with  all  and  sundry  the  very  object  of  existence,  and 
idle  enjoyment  had  been  proscribed  by  custom  as  well  as 
by  law  !  The  bad  and  demoralizing  elements  in  these  festal 
observances,  moreover,  daily  acquired  greater  ascendancy. 
It  is  true  that  still  as  formerly  the  chariot  races  formed  the 
brilliant  finale  of  the  national  festivals ;  and  a  poet  of  this 
period  describes  very  vividly  the  straining  expectancy  with 
which  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  fastened  on  the  oon- 
sul,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  signal  for  the 
chariots  to  start.  But  the  former  amusements  no  longer 
sufficed ;  there  was  a  craving  for  new  and  more  varied  spec- 
tacles. Greek  athletes  now  made  their  appearance  (for  the 
first  time  in  568)  alongside  of  the  native  ^n-es- 
tlers  and  boxers.  Of  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
we  shall  speak  hereafter:  the  introduction  of  Greek  comedy 
and  tragedy  to  Rome  was  a  gain  perhaps  of  doubtful  value  ; 
but  it  formed  at  any  rate  the  best  of  their  acqui^iiions  at 
this  time.  The  Romans  had  probably  long  indulged  in  the 
sport  of  coursing  hares  and  hunting  foxes  in  presence  of  the 
public;  now  these  innocent  hunts  were  converted  into 
formal  baitings  of  wild  animals,  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa — lions  and  panthers — were  (first  so  far  as  can  be 
proved  in  568)  transported  at  great  cost  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  by  killing  or  being  killed 
they  might  serve  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  of  the 
capital.    The  still  more  revolting  gladiatorial  games,  which 
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prevailed  in  Campania  and  Etruria,  low  gax^ed  admissiou 
to  Rome ;  human  blood  was  first  shed  for  sport  in  the 
1^  Roman  Forum  in  490.     Of  course  these  demoi^ 

alizing  amusements  encountered  severe  censure : 
the  consul  of  486,  Publius  Sempronius  Sophus, 
leiit  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  because  she  had  attended  funeral 
games ;  the  government  managed  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
people  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wild  beasts  to  RomOi 
and  strictly  insisted  that  no  gladiators  should  appear  at  the 
public  festivals.  But  here  too  it  wanted  either  the  proper 
power  or  proper  energy  :  it  succeeded,  apparently,  in  check- 
ing the  practice  of  baiting  animals,  but  the  appearance  of 
sets  of  gladiators  at  private  festivals,  particularly  at  funeral 
celebrations,  was  not  suppressed.  Still  less  could  the  pub- 
lic be  prevented  from  preferring  the  gladiator  to  the  rope- 
dancer,  the  rope-dancer  to  .the  comedian,  the  comedian  to 
the  tragedian  ;  or  the  stage  be  prevented  from  revelling  by 
choice  amidst  the  pollution  of  Hellenic  life.  Whatever 
elements  of  culture  were  contained  in  the  scenic  and  artistic 
entertainments  were  from  the  first  thrown  aside ;  it  was  by 
no  means  the  object  of  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  to 
elevate — though  it  should  be  but  temporarily — ^the  whole 
body  of  spectators  through  the  power  of  poetry  to  the  level 
of  feeling  of  the  best,  as  the  Greek  stage  did  in  the  period 
of  its  prime,  or  to  prepare  an  artistic  treat  for  a  select 
circle,  as  our  theatres  endeavour  to  do.  The  character  of 
the  managers  and  spectators  in  Rome  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  at  the  triumphal  games  in  587,  where  the 
first  Greek  flute-players,  on  their  melodies  iail« 
ing  to  please,  were  instructed  by  the  director  to  box  with 
offi^  another  instead  of  playing,  upon  which  the  delight 
knew  no  bounds. 

Nor  was  the  evil  ^nfined  to  the  corruption  of  Roman 

manners  by  Hellenic  contagion ;   conversely  the  scholars 

began  to  demoralize  their  instructors.     Gladiatorial  gamesj 

which  were  unknown  in  Greece,  were  first  introduced  by 

king  Antioohus  Epiplianes  (575-590),  a  professed 

imitator  of  the  Romans,  at  the  Syrian  court 

VoF.  n.— 21* 
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and,  although  they  excited  at  first  greater  horror  than  plea^^ 
ure  in  the  Greek  public,  which  was  more  humane  and  had 
more  of  a  taste  for  art  than  the  Romans,  they  yet  held  theii 
ground  and  gradually  came  more  and  more  into  vogue. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  revolution  in  life  and  man 
Hers  brought  an  economic  revolution  in  its  train.  Rest- 
denoe  in  the  capital  became  more  and  more  coveted  as  well 
M  more  costly.  Rents  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.  Ex 
tiavagant  prices  were  paid  for  the  new  articles  of  luxury  ; 
A  barrel  of  anchovies  from  the  Black  Sea  cost  1,600  8e»> 
terces  (£16) — more  than  the  price  of  a  rural  slave ;  a  beau- 
tifiil  boy  cost  24,000  sesterces  (£240) — more  than  many  a 
fiirmer's  homestead.  Money  therefore,  and  nothing  but 
money,  became  the  watchword  with  high  and  low.  In 
Greece  it  had  long  been  the  case  that  nobody  did  anything 
without  being  paid  for  it,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  with 
discreditable  candour  allowed  :  afler  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Romans  began  in  this  respect  also  to  imitate  the 
Greeks.  Respectability  had  to  provide  itself  with  legal 
buttresses ;  pleaders,  for  instance,  had  to  be  prohibited  by- 
decree  of  the  people  from  taking  money  for  their  services  ; 
the  jurisconsults  alone  formed  a  noble  exception,  and 
needed  no  decree  of  the  people  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  the  honourable  custom  of  giving  their  good  advice  gratu- 
itously. Men  did  not,  if  possible,  steal  outright;  but  all 
shifls  seemed  allowable  in  order  to  attain  rapidly  to  riches 
— plundering  and  begging,  cheating  on  the  part  of  contract- 
ors and  swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious  trad- 
ing in  money  and  in  grain,  even  the  turning  of  purely 
moral  relations  such  as  friendship  and  marriage  to  economic 
account.  Marriage  especially  became  on  both  sides  a  mat> 
ter  of  mercantile  speculation ;  marriages  for  money  were 
common,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  refuse  legal  validity 
to  the  presents  which  the  spouses  made  to  each  other.  That, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  plans  for  setting  fire  on  all 
sides  to  the  capital  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authori- 
ties, need  excite  no  surprise.  When  man  no  longer  finds 
enjoyment  in  work,  and  works  merely  in  order  to  attain  at 
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quickly  as  possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
he  does  not  become  a  criminal.  Destiny  lavished  all  the 
glories  of  power  and  riches  with  liberal  hand  on  the  Ro* 
mans ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Pandora's  box  was  a  gift  of  doubi 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UTXRATURB   AND  ART. 

Tarn  influences  which  stimulated  the  growth  of  Bonua 
literature  were  of  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and  hardlj 
paralleled  in  any  other  nation.  To  estimate  them  correctly, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
national  education  and  national  recreations  of  this  period. 

Language  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  culture ;  and 
this  was  especially  the  case  in  Rome.     In  a 

SnowlodM  ,  ,  ,     , 

ofUa-  community  where  so  much  importance  was  at- 

*"****■  tachcd  to  speeches  and  documents,  and  where 

the  citizen,  at  an  age  which  is  still  according  to  modern 
ideas  regarded  as  boyhood,  was  already  entrusted  with  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  his  property  and  might  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  formally  addressing  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  not  only  was  great  value  set  all  along  on  the 
fluent  and  polished  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  efibrta 
were  early  made  to  acquire  a  command  of  it  in  the  years 
of  boyhood.  The  Greek  language  also  was  already  gene- 
rally diffused  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Hannib&l.  In  the 
higher  circles  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  which  was  the 
general  medium  of  intercourse  for  ancient  civilization,  had 
long  been  a  far  from  uncommon  accomplishment;  and  now, 
when  the  change  in  the  position  of  Rome  had  so  enormousl/ 
increased  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  the  foreign 
'  traflic,  such  a  knowledge  was,  if  not  necessary,  yet  in  all 
piobability  of  very  material  importance  to  the  mercKa^it  aa 
well  as  tne  statesman.  By  means  of  the  Italian  slaves  and 
freedmen,  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  were  Gn^k  or 
half-Greek  by  birth,  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  knowl- 
edge to  a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  Iht 
population,  especially  in  the  capital.     The  coined ies  of  this 
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period  indicate  that  even  the  humbler  classes  of  the  c^jnta] 
were  fiimiliar  with  a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  moie  be 
properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
the  English  of  Sterne  or  the  German  of  Wieland  without  a 
knowledge  of  French.*  Men  of  senatorial  &millesy  how- 
ever^ not  only  addressed  a  Greek  audience  in  Greek,  but 
even  published  their  speeches — ^Tiberius  Gracchus  (consul 
in  5T7  and  591)  so  published  a  speech  which  he 
had  given  at  Rhodes — and  in  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal wrote  their  chronicles  in  Greek,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  in  the  sequel.  Indi- 
viduals went  still  farther.  The  Greeks  honoured  Flamini^* 
nus  by  complimentary  demonstrations  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage (p.  293),  and  he  returned  the  compliment;  the 
^  great  general  of  the  Aeneiades  "  dedicated  his  votive  gifts 
to  the  Greek  gods  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  Greek  di^ 
tichs.f     Cato  reproached  another  senator  with  the  fact,  that 

*  A  distinct  set  of  Greek  expreauons,  such  as  atraiioticut^  maehaera^ 
nomcUru$f  trapeaia,  danigta^  drapda^  oenopoHum^  boiut^  malacua^  moruiy 
jprapAjeiM,  loffui^  apologuty  teehna^  Mehema,  forms  quite  a  special  feature 
in  the  language  of  Plautus.  Translations  are  seldom  attached,  and 
that  onlj  in  the  case  of  words  not  included  in  the  drde  of  ideas  to 
which  Uiose  which  we  have  dted  beloDg ;  for  instance,  in  the  TViioi- 
Uniu§ — in  a  verse,  however,  that  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  (i.  1,  60)-«> 
we  find  the  explanation :  ^^ortitru;  est  aapuntia.  Fragments  of  Greek 
ahM  are  common,  as  in  the  Catina  (iii.  6,  9) : 

IJgdyftard  ^o»  ncigij^fus — Dabo  ftlya  xaxor,  ui  cpinor. 

Greek  puns  likewise  occur,  as  in  the  Baechidea  (240) : 

opus  est  chryso  Chrysalo, 

Ennins  in  the  same  way  takes  for  granted  that  the  etvmological  meaning 
of  Alexandres  and  Andromache  is  known  to  the  spectators  (Yarro,  dt 
L.I*,  vIL  82).  Most  characteristic  of  all  are  the  half-Greek  formationi^ 
IMb  %Bf9rriMiHmy  pktgipaiida^  pvffiliee,  or  in  the  Miim  Ghriomts  (218); 

JBu^  /  au9eKeme  h$rel€  aslUU  tie  dulics  H  tommosdi^  / 

f  Om  of  these,  composed  in  the  name  of  Flamininos,  rvis  thw : 

Z^hq  Iw  n(jcunrai4T^  yiya&oTt^  Innocvrautt 

JCotJ^o*,  lit  £na(^tai  Twdeiqidai  fiaa^XiVQ, 
jtlptdiaq  Tititq  vfujitv  viri^raxov  tutetet  SS^mv 
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he  had  the  effronterj  to  deliver  Greek  reiitaLons  with  th« 
due  modulation  at  Greek  revels. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Roman  eduon 
tion  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  anti 
quity  was  materially  inferior  to  our  own  times  in  tli^ 
general  diffusion  of  elementary  attainments.  Even  among 
the  lower  classes  and  slaves  there  was  considerable  knowl* 
edge  of  reading,  writing,  and  counting :  in  the  case  of  a 
tlave  steward,  for  instance,  Cato,  following  the  example  of 
Mago,  takes  for  granted  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Elementary  Instruction,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Greek, 
must  have  been  long  before  this  period  imparted  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Rome.  But  the  epoch  now  before  ui 
initiated  an  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  communi- 
cate not  merely  an  outward  expertness,  but  a  real  mental 
culture.  Hitherto  a  knowledge  of  Greek  had  conferred  on 
its  possessor  as  little  superiority  in  civil  or  social  life,  as  a 
knowledge  of  French  perhaps  confers  at  the  present  day  in 
a  hamlet  of  German  Switzerland  ;  and  the  earliest  writers 
of  Greek  chronicles  probably  held  a  position  among  the 
senators  similar  to  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  fens  of  Hoi* 
stein  who  has  been  a  student  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 
comes  home  from  the  plough,  takes  down  his  Virgil  from 
the  shelf.  A  man  who  assumed  airs  of  greater  importance 
by  reason  of  his  Greek,  was  reckoned  a  bad  patriot  and  a 
fool ;  and  certainly  even  in  Cato's  time  one  who  spoke 
Greek  ill  or  not  at  all  might  still  be  a  leading  man  and  be- 
come senator  and  consul.  But  a  change  was  already  taking 
place.  The  internal  decomposition  of  Italian  nationality 
had  already,  particularly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced  so  fiur 
as  to  render  the  substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for 
that  nationality  inevitable :  and  the  craving  afler  a  more 
advanced  civilization  was  already  powerfully  stirring  the 
minds  of  men.  Instruction  in  the  Greek  language  as  it 
were  spontaneously  met  this  crav^ing.  The  classical  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  had  all 
along  formed  the  basis  of  that  instruction ;  the  overflowing 
trea  lures  of  Hellenic  art  and  science  were  already  by  this 
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means  spread  before  the  ej  es  of  the  Italians.  Without  an]^ 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  thai  the  empiricm 
■tudj  of  the  language  became  converted  into  a  higher  scudjf 
of  the  literature ;  that  the  general  culture  connected  with 
mich  literary  studies  was  communicated  in  increased  meas- 
ure to  the  scholars ;  and  that  these  availed  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  dive  into  that  Greek  litera* 
ture  which  most  powerfully  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  age 
-—the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
In  a  similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  higher  society  of  Rome  began 
to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  exchanging  their  mother-tongue 
for  Greek,  at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changed  state  of  culture ;  and  for  this  purpose  too  they 
found  themselves  in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  Greeks. 
The  economic  arrangements  of  the  Romans  placed  the  work 
of  elementary  instruction  in  the  mothep-tongue— like  every 
other  work  held  in  little  estimation  and  performed  for  hire 
—chiefly  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  foreigner^,  or 
in  other  words  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  or  half- 
Greeks  ;  *  which  was  attended  with  the  less  diflicully,  be- 
cause the  Latin  alphabet  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  and  the  two  languages  possessed  a  close  and  striking 
affinity.  But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter;  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  a  formal  point  of  view 
exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  over  the  study  of  Latin. 
Any  one  who  knows  how  singularly  difficult  it  is  to  find 
suitable  matter  and  suitable  forms  for  the  higher  intellectual 
eultore  of  youth,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  set 
UBide  the  matter  and  forms  once  found,  will  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  Romans  knew  no  mode  of  supplying 
Che  want  of  a  more  advanced  Latin  instruction  except  that 
of  simply  transferring  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which 

*  SmIi,  <l  ^.,  was  Ghilo,  ibe  slare  of  Oato  the  Elder,  who  earned 
■lonej  OB  his  master's  behalf  as  a  teacher  of  ohillrca  (Plutarob,  GpIi 
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the  study  ot  the  Greek  language  and  literature  fumished,  to 
the  study  of  Latin.  In  the  present  day  a  process  entirelj 
analogous  goes  on  under  our  own  eyes  in  the  transferenoo 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
languages. 

J]ut  unfortunately  the  chief  requisite  for  such  a  tranafevi 
euce  was  wanting.  The  Romans  oould,  no  doubt,  letfni  to 
read  and  write  Latin  by  means  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  bot 
a  Ijatin  culture  presupposed  a  literature,  and  no  such  liten^ 
ture  existed  in  Roqie. 

To  this  want  there  was  added  another.  We  have  ^ready 
Tb  stase  described  the  multiplication  of  the  amusementf 
^er  Greek  of  the  Roman  people.  The  stage  had  l(»ig  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  these  recreations ;  the 
chariot-races  formed  strictly  Uie  principal  amusement  in  ali 
of  them,  but  these  races  uniformly  took  place  only  on  one^ 
viz.,  the  concluding,  day,  while  the  earlier  days  were  sub- 
stantially devoted  to  stage-entertainments.  But  for  long 
these  stage-representations  consisted  chiefly  of  dances  and 
iugglers'  feats;  the  improvised  chants,  which  were  pto- 
duced  on  these  occasions,  had  neither  dialogue  nor  plot  (L 
584).  It  was  only  now  that  the  Romans  looked  around  them 
for  a  real  drama.  The  Roman  popular  festivals  were 
throughout  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  whose  talent 
for  amusing  and  for  killing  time  naturally  rendered  them 
the  purveyors  of  pleasure  to  the  Romans.  Now  no  nation- 
al amusement  was  a  greater  fiivourite  in  Greece,  and  none 
was  more  varied,  than  the  theatre ;  it  could  not  but  speedilj 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  provided  the  Roman  £». 
tivals  and  their  staflT  of  assistants.  The  earlier  Roman 
Btage-chant  contained  within  it  a  dramatic  germ  capable 
perhaps  of  development ;  but  ,to^  develop  the  drama  froci 
that  germ  required  on  the  part^^G^.  the  poet  and  the  publio  a 
genial  power  of  imparting  and  receiving,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  found  among  the  Romans  at  all,  and  least  of  all  at  this 
period ;  and,  Iiad  it  been  possible  to  find  it,  the  impatience 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  amusement  of  the  multitude 
would  hardly  have  allowed  to  the  noble  fruit  peaoe  and 
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leisure  to  ripen.  In  this  case  too  there  was  an  outward 
wanty  which  the  nation  was  unable  to  satisfy  ;  the  I».jman« 
desired  a  theatre,  but  the  pieces  were  wanting. 

On  these  elements  Roman  literature  was  1  ised ;  and  itf 
■iM  of«  defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  nccea* 
ggjM*  sarily  the  result  of  such  an  origin.     All  real  art 

%  has  its  root  in  individual  freedom  and  a  cheerful 

')ii}oyment  of  life,  and  the  germs  of  such  an  art  were  not 
^viting  in  Italy ;  but,  when  Roman  life  substituted  or 
freedom  and  joyousness  the  sense  of  public  obligation  and 
the  consciousness  of  duty,  art  was  arrested  and,  instead  of 
growing,  necessarily  pined  away.  The  culminating  point 
of  Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  literac 
tore.  It  was  not  till  Roman  nationality  began  to  give  way 
and  Hellenico-cosmopolite  tendencies  began  to  prevail,  that 
literature  made  its  appearance  at  Rome  in  their  train.  Ac- 
cordingly from  the  beginning,  and  by  stringent  internal 
necessity,  it  took  its  stand  on  Greek  ground  and  in  broad 
antagonism  to  the  distinctively  Roman  national  spirit. 
Roman  poetry  in  particular  had  its  immediate  origin  not  in 
the  inward  impulse  of  the  poet^  but  in  the  outward  demands 
of  the  school,  which  needed  Latin  manuals,  and  of  the 
stage,  which  needed  Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions 
—the  school  and  the  stage— were  thoroughly  anti-Roman 
and  revolutionary.  The  gaping  and  staring  idleness  of  the 
theatre  wa^. utterly  offensive  to  the  sober  earnestness  and 
the  spirit  of  activity  which  animated  the  Romans  of  the 
olden  type;  and — inasmuch  as  it  was  the  deepest  and 
noblest  concej^tion  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Roman  common* 
wealth,  that  witlfin  the  circle  of  Roman  burgesses  there 
should  be  neither,  master  nor  slave,  neither  millionnaire  nor 
be^^r,  but  that  above  all  a  like  faith  and  a  like  culture 
should  signalize  all  I^omani»— the  school  and  the  necessarily 
eiudusive  school-culture  were  &r  more  dangerous  still,  and 
were  in  fact  utterly  destructive  of  the  sense  of  equality. 
The  school  and  the  theatre  became  the  most  effective  levers 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  ^ipit  of  the  age,  and  all  the  mor« 

that  they  used  the  L^tin  tongve.     Men  might  perhaps 
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■peak  and  write  Greek  and  yet  not  cease  to  be  Romans  ; 
but  in  this  case  they  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  thm 
Roman  language,  while  the  whde  inward  being  and  iife 
were  Oreek.     It  is  not  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  but  tt  ia 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point   >f 
Tiew  most  instructive,  &cts  in  this  brilliant  era  of  Roman 
oonservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hellenism  struck  root 
in  the  whole  field  of  intellect  not  immediately  political, 
and  that  the  schoolmaster  and  the  nu^lre  de  plaisir  of  tha 
great  public  in  close  alliance  cieated  a  Roman  literature. 
In  the  very  earliest  Roman  author  the  later  deyelop* 
ment  appears,  as  it  were,  in  embryo.     The 
4ionieiu.  *      Greek  Andronikos  (bom  before  482,  and  lived 
till  after  547),  afterwards  as  a  Roman  burgeaa 
called  Lucius*  Livius  Andronicus,  came  to  Rome  at  an 
early  age  in  482  among  the  other  captives  taken 
at  Tarentum  (i.  525)  and  passed  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  conqueror  of  Sena  (p.  211)  Marcus  Livius  SaJi- 
nator  (consul  535,  547).     He  was  employed  as 
a  slave,  partly  in  acting  and  copying  texts,  part- 
ly in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
which  he  taught  both  to  the  children  of  his  master  and  to 
other  boys  of  wealthy  parents  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  way  that  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  freedom,  and  even  the  authorities,  who  not 
unfrequently  availed  themselves  of  his  services— commis- 
sioning him,  for  instance,  to  prepare  a  thanksgiving-chant 
afler  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  the  Hannibalio 
war  in  547— out  of  regard  for  him  conceded  to 
the  guild  of  poets  and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  woiw 
■hip  in   the  temple  of  Minerva  on   the  Aventine.     Ilia 
authorship  arose  out  of  his  double  occupation.     As  school- 
master he  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  in  order  that 
the  Latin  text  might  form  the  basis  of  his  Latin,  as  tht 
Greek  text,  was  the  basis  of  his  Greek,  instruction ;  and 

*  The  Inter  rule,  bj  which  the  freedman  neoessarilj  bore  the 
of  bis  patron,  was  not  yet  applied  in  republican  Rome. 
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this  earliest  of  Roman  school-books  maintained  its  place  in 
education  for  centuries.  As  an  actor,  he  not  only  like 
every  other  wrote  the  texts  themselves  for  his  own  use,  but 
he  also  published  them  as  books,  that  .i,  he  read  them  in 
public  and  diffused  them  by  copies.  What  was  still  more 
Important,  he  substituted  the  Greek  drama  for  the  old 
essentially  lyrical  stage  poetry.  It  was  in  514ys 
a  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that 
the  first  play  was  exhibited  on  the  Roman  stage.  This 
creation  of  an  epos,  a  tragedy,  and  a  comedy  in  the  Roman 
language,  and  that  by  a  man  who  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek,  was  historically  a  remarkable  event ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  his  labours  as  having  any  artistic  value.  They 
make  no  sort  of  claim  to  originality ;  viewed  as  transla- 
tions, they  are  characterized  by  a  barbarism  which  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  that  his  poetry  does  not  naively  display 
its  own  native  simplicity,  but  pedantically  labours  to  imi- 
tate the  high  artistic  culture  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  wide  deviations  from  the  original  are  due  not  to  the 
freedom,  but  to  the  rudeness  of  the  imitation ;  the  treat- 
ment is  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  turgid,  the  language 
harsh  and  quaint.*     We  have  no  difficulty  in  believicg  thfi 

*  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Liviiu  presented  the  line — 

Q^im  ego  nS/rendem  alui  Idcteam  immulffhit  opem. 

The  venes  of  Homer  {Odjfaaey^  xii.  16): 

il  *j4ldtm  iX&om^  iXij&oftiVf  aXXa  fiai  wjca 

ePrav  nal  nqia  noXXa  ntu  aX&ona  owov  igv&^iiv, 

•T8  UnH  faiterpreted : 

T6pper  eiti  ad  aidi&-^vinimu9  Ctrcae 
5tmu/  duana  euram  {jy—pMatU  ad  ndvii^ 
Milia  dlia  in  (tdem-^meHmiinhir, 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  not  so  much  the  barbariffm  as  Uie 
Ihougbtlessneas  of  the  translator,  who.  instead  of  sending  Oiroe  !• 
Ulyases,  sends  Ulysses  to  Circe.  Another  still  m  >re  ridiculous  mistake 
li  the  translation  of  xlSoloun^  tdmua  (Odyss.  xv.  873)  by  htn  (Festua 


and  comeUv  far  ?iiore  easily  adm 
tliaii  the  epic  JictvU. 

But  tliiii  pri'liiiiinary  stage  oi 
aoon  passed.  The  epics  and  drai 
ed  bf  posterity,  and  undoubted 
Teseinbling  the  rigid  statues  of  1 
tion  or  expression — curiosities  i 
But  in  the  following  generation, 
were  onoe  laid,  there  arose  a  lyr 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  ev 
view,  to  trace  this  poetical  growth 

Both  OS  respects  extent  of  pro 
pnaa.  ^^^  public,  the  drama 

vbmtn.  poetry  thus  deTelope< 
there  was  no  permanent  theatre 
mission  ;  in  Greece  as  in  Rome  d 
anoe  snly  as  an  element  in  die  an 
ordinary  amusdments  of  t^e  ciU 
ures  by  which  the  government  • 
that  they  counteracted  that  exten 
vals  which  they  justly  regarded  > 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  stoni 

4k  V.  afalim,  p.  11,  SKlUr).  Sndi  trt 
•f  thwiasttenof  IndHI^rcnce ;  we  rteof 
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Instead  of  this  there  was  erected  for  each  festival  a  scaffold- 
ing of  boards  with  a  stage  for  the  actoiv  (jproscaeniumy  rnU- 
fntum)  and  a  decorated  background  (scaena) ;  and  a  semi 
circle  in  front  of  it  was  staked  off  the  space  for  the  specta* 
tors  {cavea)^  which  was  merely  sloped  without  steps  or 
•eats,  80  that,  if  the  spectators  had  not  chairs  brought  along 
with  them,  they  squatted,  reclined,  or  stood.*  The  women 
were  probably  separated  at  an  early  period,  and  were  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  and  worst  places ;  otherwise  there 
was  no  distinction  of  places  in  law  till  560,  afler 
which,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  380),  the  low- 
esit  and  best  positions  were  reserved  for  the  senators. 

The  audience  was  anything  but  genteel.  The  better 
classes,  it  is  true,  did  not  keep  aloof  from  the 
general  recreations  of  the  people ;  the  fathers 
of  the  city  seem  even  to  have  been  bound  for  decorum's 
sake  to  appear  on  these  occasions.  But  the  very  nature  of 
a  burgess  festival  implied  that,  while  slaves  and  probably 
foreigners  also  were  excluded,  admittance  free  of  charge 
was  giren  to  every  burgess  with  his  wife  and  children ;  f 
and  accordingly  the  body  of  spectators  cannot  have  differed 
much  from  what  one  sees  in  the  present  day  at  public  fire- 

games  in  the  Flaminian  circus  iD  575  (Liv.  xl.  51 ;  Becker, 
Top,  p.  605);   but  it  was  probably  soon  afterwards  pulled 
down  agaiD  (Tertull.  de  Speet.  10). 

*  In  599  there  were  still  no  seats  in  the  theatre  (Ritschl.  Partrg.  L 
p.  r?iil  XX.  214;  comp.  Ribbeck,  Trag,  p.  285);  bat,  as  not 
only  the  authors  of  the  Plautine  prologues,  but  Plautus  him* 
Mlf  on  various  occasioos,  make  allusions  to  a  sitting  audience  (Jfi*. 
9Ur,  82,  88 ;  Avlul  iv.  9,  6 ;  Trueul  ap.  fin, :  Epid.  ap  fin,),  roost 
ui  the  spectators  must  have  brought  stools  with  them  or  nave  seated 
tbexntalves  on  the  ground. 

f  Women  and  children  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  admitted  U 
the  Roma^  theatre  (VhI.  Max.  vi.  8,  12 ;  Plutarch,  Qnaegt,  Bom.  U  ; 
Okcro,  de  Bar.  Rexp.  12,24;  Vitruv.v.  3,  1 ;  Sueton  us,  Aut,  44,  &c.), 
bu:  slaves  were  dejure  excluded  (Cicero,  de  Ear.  Retp.  12,  26;  Ritschl, 
Pmrerg.  i.  p.  xix.  223),  and  the  same  must  doubtless  have  been  the  cats 
with  foreigners,  excepting  of  course  the  guests  of  tl  e  community,  who 
tKK>k  their  places  among  or  by  the  side  of  the  senators  (Varro,  v.  156' 
Jtttttn.  xlifi.  6,  10 ;  Su€ton.  Ang.  44) 
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works  and  gnUit  exhibitions.  Naturally,  thertfore,  tiie 
proceedings  were  not  of  the  most  orderly  character ;  chil- 
dren cried,  women  talked  and  shrieked,  now  and  then  a 
wench  prepared  to  make  her  way  to  the  stage ;  the  attend- 
ants whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order  had  on  these  festivals 
anything  but  a  holiday,  and  found  frequent  occasion  tc  oon* 
fisoate  a  mantle  or  to  ply  the  rod. 

The  introduction  of  the  Greek  drama  increased  the  do* 
mands  on  the  dramatic  staff,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  redundance  in  the  supply  of  capable  actors :  on  one  occa- 
sion for  want  of  actors  a  piece  of  Naevius  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  amateurs.  But  this  produced  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  artist ;  the  poet  or,  as  he  was  at  this  time 
called,  the  "  writer,"  the  actor,  and  the  composer  not  only 
belonged  still,  as  formerly,  to  the  despised  class  of  labour- 
ers for  hire  (p.  456),  but  were  still,  as  formerly,  placed  in 
the  most  marked  way  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and 
subjected  to  police  maltreatment  (i.  585).  Of  course  all 
reputable  persons  kept  aloof  from  such  an  occupation. 
The  manager  of  the  company  (dominus  gregis^  /acHonts^ 
also  ckoragus),  who  was  ordinarily  also  the  chief  actor,  was 
generally  a  freedman,  and  its  members  were  ordinarily  his 
slaves ;  the  composers,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  were 
all  of  them  non-free.  The  remuneration  was  not  merely 
small — a  honorarium  of  8,000  sesterces  (£80)  given  to  a 
dramatist  is  described  shortly  after  the  close  of  this  period 
as  unusually  high — but  was,  moreover,  only  paid  by  the 
magistrates  providing  the  festival,  if  the  piece  was  not  a 
failure.  With  the  payment  the  matter  ended ;  dramatio 
competitions  and  honorary  prizes,  such  as  took  place  in 
Attica,  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Rome — the  Romans  al 
this  time  appear  to  have  simply  applauded  or  hissed  as  we 
now  do,  and  to  have  brought  forward  only  a  single  piece 
for  exhibition  each  day.*     Under  such  circumstances,  where 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  prologues  of  PUutus  ( Oat, 
17;  Amph.  C5)  that  there  was  a  distribution  of  prizes  (RitschI,  Partrg, 
I.  229 j;  even  the  passage  Trin.  700,  may  very  well  belong  to  the  Gre^ 
ori^ual,  not  to  the  translator ,  and  the  total  silence  of  the  Jidasealiat 
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art  irent  for  days'  wages  and  the  aitist  instead  of  receiving 
due  honour  was  subjected  tr.  disgrace,  the  ne^  national 
theatre  of  *the  Romans  could  exhibit  no  original  or  at  all 
aitistic  development ;  and,  w/iile  the  noble  rivalry  of  the 
noblest  Athenians  had  called  into  life  the  Attic  dramay  the 
Roman  drama  taken  as  a  whole  could  be  nothing  but  a 
spoiled  copy  of  its  predecessor,  in  which  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  has  been  able  to  display  so  much  grace  and  wit  in 
the  details. 

In  the  dramatic  world  comedy  greatly  preponderated 
^^^  over  tragedy :  the  spectators  knit  their  brows, 
when  instead  of  the  expected  comedy  a  tragedy 
began.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  this  period  exhibits 
poets  who  devoted  themselves  specially  to  comedy,  such  as 
Plautus  and  Caecilius,  it  presents  none  who  cultivated 
tragedy  alone ;  and  among  the  dramas  of  this  epoch  known 
to  us  by  name  there  occur  three  comedies  for  one  tragedy. 
Of  course  the  Roman  comic  poets,  or  rather  translators. 
laid  hands  in  the  first  instance  on  the  pieces  which  had  po8« 
session  of  the  Hellenic  stage  at  the  time ;  and  thus  they 
found  themselves  exclusively  *  confined  to  the  range  of  the 

tnd  prologues,  as  well  as  of  all  tradition,  on  the  point  of  prize  a^judi 
cations  and  prizes  is  decisive. 

That  only  one  piece  was  produced  each  day  we  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  the  spectators  come  from  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
{Pomt,  10),  and  return  home  after  its  close  {EpicL  Fteud,  Rud.  Stick, 
True  ap,fin,).  They  went,  as  these  passages  show,  to  the  theatre  after 
the  second  breakfast,  and  were  at  home  again  for  the  midday  meal ;  the 
performance  thus  lasted,  according  to  our  reckoning,  from  about  nooc 
till  half-past  two  o^olock,  and  a  piece  of  Plautus,  with  music  in  the  in* 
t«rvi}a  between  the  acts,  would  probably  occupy  nearly  that  length  cif 
lime  (comp.  Horat  Ep,  ii.  1, 189).  The  passage  in  which  Tacitus  (Arok 
xiv.  20)  makes  the  spectators  spend  **  whole  dajrs  *'  in  the  theatre  refca 
to  the  state  of  matters  at  a  later  period. 

*  The  scanty  use  made  of  what  is  called  the  mid  He  Attic  comedy 
docs  not  require  notice  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  since  it  was  noth- 
ing but  the  Menandrian  comedy  in  a  less  developed  form.  Tiiere  is  no 
trace  of  any  employment  of  the  older  comedy.  The  Roman  tragi- 
eomedy— after  the  type  of  the  Amphiiruo  of  Plautus — was  no  doubt 
styled  hy  the  Roman  literary  histonms  fahn^a  Rhinikonica ;  but  the 
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newei  Attic  comedy,  and  chiefly  to  its  besMtnowa  poeti^ 
I80.ML  Philemon  of  Soli  in  Qlicia  (394  f-492)  and  Me- 

»**-2^  nander  of  Athens  (412-4e2),      This  oomedj 

came  tj  be  of  so  great  importance  as  regards  the  develoi^' 
ment  not  only  of  Roman  literature,  but  even  of  the  nation 
at  large,  that  history  has  reason  to  pause  and  consider  it. 

The  pieces  are  of  tiresome  monotony.  Almost  withoal 
^jktuxn  exception  the  plot  turns  on  helping  a  young 
ofthe newer  man,  at  the  expense  either  of  his  father  or  of 
""■^*  some  Uno^  to  obtain  possession  of  a  sweetheart 

of  undoubted  charms  and  of  very  doubtful  morals.  The 
path  to  success  in  love  r^ularly  lies  through  some  sort  of 
pecuniary  fraud ;  and  the  crafty  servant,  who  provides  the 
needful  sum  and  performs  the  requisite  swindling  while  the 
lover  is  mouruing  over  his  amatory  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses, is  the  real  mainspring  of  the  piece.  There  is  no 
want  of  befitting  reflections  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
love,  of  tearful  parting-scenes,  of  lovers  who  in  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts  threaten  to  do  themselves  a  mischief;  love 
or  rather  amorous  intrigue  was,  as  the  old  critics  of  art  say, 
the  very  life-breath  of  the  Menandrian  poetry.  Marriage 
forms,  at  least  with  Menander,  the  inevitable  finale ;  on 
which  occasion,  for  the  greater  edification  and  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  the  virtue  of  the  heroine  usually  cooies 
forth  almost  if  not  wholly  untarnished,  and  the  heroine  her- 
self proves  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  some  rich  man  and 
so  in  every  respect  an  eligible  match.  Along  with  these 
love-pieces  we  find  others  of  a  pathetic  kind.  Among  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  for  instance,  the  Hiidens  turns  on  a 
shipwreck  and  the  right  of  asylum ;  while  the  Trinummug 
and  the  Captivi  contain  no  amatory  intrigue,  but  depict  the 
generous  devotedness  of  the  friend  to  his  friend  and  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Persons  and  situations  recur  down  to 
the  very  details  like  patterns  on  a  carpet ;  we  never  get  rid 

newer  Attic  comedians  also  composed  such  parodies,  and  it  is  difficult  Ui 
see  wbj  the  Romans  should  ha?e  resortt^d  for  their  translations  to 
Rhinthoa  and  the  older  writers  rather  than  to  those  who  were 
10  their  own  tiuMs. 
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of  the  asides  of  unseen  listeners,  of  knocking  at  the  house- 
doors,  and  of  slaves  scouring  the  streets  on  some  errand  or 
other.  The  standing  masks,  of  which  there  was  a  certain 
fixed  number — e,  g.^  eight  masks  for  old  men,  and  seven  for 
servants — from  which  alone  in  ordinary  cases  at  least  the 
poet  had  to  make  his  choice,  further  favoured  a  stock-model 
treatment.  Such  a  comedy  almost  of  necessity  rejected  the 
lyrical  element  in  the  older  comedy — the  chorus — ^and  oon- 
fined  itself  from  the  first  to  conversation,  or  at  most  recitar 
tion ;  it  was  devoid  not  of  the  political  element  only,  but 
of  all  true  passion  and  of  all  poetical  elevation.  The  pieces 
judiciously  made  no  pretension  to  any  grand  or  really 
poetical  effect ;  their  charm  resided  primarily  in  furnishing 
occupation  for  the  intellect,  not  only  through  their  subject- 
matter — in  which  respect  the  newer  comedy  was  distin- 
guished from  the  old  as  much  by  the  greater  intrinsic 
emptiness  as  by  the  greater  outward  complication  of  the 
plot — but  more  especially  through  their  execution  in  detail, 
in  which  the  point  and  polish  of  the  dialogiie  more  particu- 
larly formed  the  triumph  of  the  poet  and  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Complications  and  confusions  of  one  person  with 
another,  which  very  readily  allowed  scope  for  extravagant, 
often  licentious,  practical  jokes — as  in  the  Ca^inOj  which 
winds  up  with  the  retiring  of  the  two  bridegrooms  and  of 
the  soldier  dressed  up  as  bride  in  the  genuine  FalstafEan 
style — jests,  drolleries,  and  riddles,  which  in  fact  for  want 
of  real  conversation  furnished  the  staple  materials  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Attic  table  of  the  period,  fill  up  a  large 
portion  of  these  comedies.  The  authors  of  them  wrote  not 
like  £upolis  and  Aristophanes  for  a  great  nation,  but  rather 
for  a  cultivated  society  which,  like  other  circles  whose  inge- 
ouity  finds  no  more  fitting  field  for  its  exercise,  spent  its 
timo  in  guessing  riddles  and  playing  at  charades.  They 
give  us,  therefore,  no  picture  of  their  times ;  of  the  great 
historical  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  age  no  trace 
appears  in  these  comedies,  and  we  need  to  recall,  in  order 
to  realize,  the  ikct  that  Philemon  and  Menander  were  really 
opnteraporaries  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  But  they  give 
Vol.  n— 32 
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U8  a  picture  equally  el^j^ant  and  fiiithful,  of  tlmt  refined 
Attic  aodety  bejond  the  eirdee  oi  which  comedy  nerei 
trsTela.  Even  in  the  dhn  Latin  copy,  through  which  we 
chiefly  know  it,  the  grace  of  the  original  is  not  wholly  ob- 
literated ;  and  more  especially  in  the  pieces  whidi  arc  imi-> 
tated  from  Menander,  the  roost  taler  :^  of  these  poets,  the 
life  which  the  poet  beheld  and  shared  is  delicately  reflected 
not  so  much  in  its  aberrations  and  distortions  as  in  its 
amiable  every-day  course.  The  friendly  domestic  relations 
between  &thei  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant,  with  their  love-afiairs  and  other  little  interesting 
incidents,  are  portrayed  with  so  broad  a  truthfulness,  Uiat 
even  now  they  do  not  miss  their  effect :  the  servants'  feast, 
ibr  instance,  with  which  the  Stichus  concludes  is,  in  the  cir* 
cumscribed  character  of  its  relations  and  the  harmony  of 
the  two  lovers  and  the  one  sweetheart,  of  unsurpassed 
gracefulness  in  its  kind.  The  elegant  grisettes,  who  make 
their  appearance  perfumed  and  adorned,  with  their  hair 
fashionably  dressed  and  in  variegated,  gold-embroidered, 
sweeping  robes,  or  even  perform  their  toilette  on  the  stage, 
are  very  effective.  In  their  train  come  the  procuresses, 
sometimes  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  such  as  one  who  appears 
in  the  Curculio,  sometimes  duennas  like  Goethe's  old  Bar- 
bara, such  as  Scapha  in  the  Mostellaria ;  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  brothers  and  comrades  ready  with  their  help. 
There  is  great  abundance  and  variety  of  parts  representing 
the  old  :  there  appear  in  turn  the  austere  and  avaricious, 
the  fond  and  tender-hearted,  and  the  indulgent  accommo- 
dating, papas,  the  amorous  old  man,  the  easy  old  bachelor, 
the  jealous  aged  matron  with  her  old  maid-servant  who 
takes  part  with  her  mistress  against  her  master ;  whereas 
the  young  men's  parts  are  less  prominent,  and  neither  tht 
first  lover,  nor  the  virtuous  model  son  who  here  and  there 
occurs,  claim  any  great  significance.  The  se r van t- world— 
the  crafty  valet,  the  stern  house-steward,  the  old  vigilant 
tutor,  the  rural  slave  redolent  of  garlic,  the  impertinent 
page-^forms  a  transition  to  the  very  numerous  professional 
characters.     A  standing  figure  among  these  is  the  jestei 
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(jmra$iitM)  who,  in  return  for  permission  to  feast  at  the 
table  of  the  rich,  has  to  entertain  the  guests  with  drolleriei 
and  eharades,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  to  submit  to 
have  the  potsherds  flung  at  his  head.  This  was  at  thai 
time  a  formal  trade  in  Athens ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mer€ 
poetical  fiction  which  represents  such  a  parasite  as  expresslj 
preparing  himself  for  his  work  by  means  of  his  books  of 
witticisms  and  anecdotes.  Favourite  characters,  moreover, 
are  those  of  the  cook,  who  understands  not  only  how  to 
bully  in  an  unrivalled  style,  but  also  how  to  pilfer  like  a 
professional  thief;  the  shameless  lenOy  complacently  con- 
fessing to  the  practice  of  every  vice,  of  whom  Ballio  in  the 
Psettdolus  is  a  model  specimen ;  the  military  braggadodo, 
in  whom  we  trace  a  very  distinct  embodiment  of  the  fre^ 
lance  habits  that  prevailed  under  Alexander's  successors; 
the  profeesional  sharper  or  sycophant,  the  stingy  money- 
changer, the  solemnly  silly  physician,  the  priest,  mariner, 
fisherman,  and  the  like.  To  these  &\\  to  be  added,  lastly, 
the  parts  delineative  of  character  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
the  superstitious  man  of  Menander  and  the  miser  in  the 
Aulularia  of  Plautus.  The  national-Hellenic  poetry  has 
preserved,  even  in  this  its  last  creation,  its  indestructible 
plastic  vigour ;  but  the  delineation  of  character  is  here 
copied  from  without  rather  than  reproduced  from  inward 
experience,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  task  approaches 
to  the  really  poetical.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that, 
in  the  parts  illustrative  of  character  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  the  psychological  truth  is  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sented by  its  logical  embodiment ;  the  miser  here  collects 
the  parings  of  his  nails  and  laments  the  tears  which  he 
sheds  as  a  waste  of  water.  But  the  blame  of  this  want  of 
depth  in  the  portraying  of  character,  and  generally  of  the 
whole  poetical  and  moral  hollowness  of  this  newer  comedy, 
lay  less  with  the  comic  writers  than  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Everything  distinctively  Greek  was  expiring :  fath- 
erland, national  faith,  domestic  life,  all  nobleness  of  acUon 
and  sentiment  were  gone ;  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
were  inwardly*  exhausted ;   and  nothiug  remained  to  th^ 
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Athenian  save  the  school,  the  fish-market,  and  the  brothel 
It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  and  hardly  a  matter  of  blame 
that  poetry,  which  is  destined  to  shed  a  glory  over  hunuui 
existence,  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  such  a  life  than 
the  Menandrian  comedy  presents  to  us.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  very  remarkable  that  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
rherever  it  was  able  to  turn  away  in  some  degree  from 
the  corrupt  Attic  life  without  fallit^  into  schoolboy  imita- 
tion, immediately  gathers  strength  and  freshness  from  the 
ideal.  In  the  only  remnant  of  the  mock-heroic  comedy  of 
this  period — the  Amphitnio  of  Plautus — there  breathes 
throughout  a  purer  and  more  poetical  air  than  in  all  the 
other  remains  of  the  contemporary  stage.  The  good- 
natured  gods  treated  with  gentle  irony,  the  noble  form^ 
from  the  heroic  world,  and  the  ludicrously  cowardly  slaves 
present  the  most  wonderful  mutual  contrasts;  and,  after 
the  comical  course  of  the  plot,  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the 
gods  amidst  thunder  and  lightning  forms  an  almost  grand 
concluding  effect.  But  this  task  of  turning  the  myths  into 
irony  was  innocent  and  poetical,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  comedy  depicting  the  Attic  life  of  the  period. 
No  special  accusation  may  be  brought  from  a  historico- 
moral  point  of  view  against  poets  in  general,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  made  matter  of  individual  reproach  to  the  particular 
poet  that  he  occupies  the  level  of  his  epoch  :  comedy  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  corruption  that  prevailed 
in  the  national  life.  But  it  is  necessary,  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  estimate  correctly  the  influence  of  these 
03medie^  on  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  to  point  out  the 
abyss  which  yawned  beneath  all  that  polish  and  elegance. 
The  coarsenesses  and  obscenities,  which  Menander  indeed 
in  some  measure  avoided,  but  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in 
the  other  poets,  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  Features  fa» 
worse  are,  the  dreadful  aspect  of  life  as  a  desert  in  which 
the  only  oases  are  lovemaking  and  intoxication  ;  the  fear- 
fully prosaic  monotony,  in  which  anything  resembling 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  sharpers  whose 
heads  have  been  turned  by  their  own  swindling,  and  whc 
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prosecute  the  trade  of  cheating  with  some  sort  of  zeal ;  and 
above  all  that  immoral  morality,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Menander  in  particular  are  garnished.  Vice  is  chastised, 
virtue  is  rewarded,  and  any  peccadilloes  are  co\ered  by  000* 
version  at  or  after  marriage.  There  are  pieces,  such  as  th€ 
Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  several  of  Terence,  in  which  all 
the  characters  down  to  the  slaves  possess  some  admixture 
of  virtue ;  all  swarm  with  honest  men  who  allow  deception 
on  their  behalf,  with  maidenly  virtue  wherever  possible, 
with  lovers  equally  favoured  and  making  love  in  company ; 
moral  commonplaces  and  well-turned  ethical  maxima 
abound.  A  finale  of  reconciliation  such  as  that  of  the 
BacehideSy  where  the  swindling  sons  and  the  swindled  fath* 
ers  by  way  of  a  good  conclusion  all  go  to  carouse  together 
in  the  brothel,  presents  a  corruption  of  morals  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Kotzebue. 

Such  were  the  foundations,  and  such  the  elements  which 
-^umMA  shaped  the  growth,  of  Roman  comedy.     Origi- 

**"'*^'  nality  was  in  its  case  excluded  not  merely  by 

want  of  aesthetic  freedom,  but  still  more  directly,  it  is 
itsHeUen-  probable,  by  virtue  of  its  liability  to  police  con- 
iwT^wSf'  ^^^*  Among  the  considerable  number  of  Latin 
of  file  law.  comedies  of  this  sort  which  are  known  to  us, 
there  is  not  one  that  did  not  announce  itself  as  an  imitation 
of  a  definite  Greek  model ;  the  title  was  only  complete 
when  the  names  of  the  Greek  piece  and  of  its  author  were 
also  given,  and  if,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  ^'  novelty  " 
of  a  piece  was  disputed,  the  point  in  dispute  was  merely 
whether  it  had  been  previously  translated.  Comedy  laid 
the  scene  of  its  plot  abroad  not  only  frequently,  but  regu* 
larly  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  ;  and  the  special 
name  of  that  form  of  art  {fabula  palliata)  was  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  the  scene  was  laid  out  of  Rome,  usually 
in  Athens,  and  that  the  dramatis  personae  were  Greeks  or 
at  any  rate  not  Romans.  The  foreign  costume  is  strictly 
carried  out  even  in  detail,  especially  in  those  things  in  which 
the  uncultivated  Roman  was  distinctly  sensible  of  the  con* 
Irast.    Thus  the  names  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 
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svoi^L-d,  and,  whore  ttiey  arc  ri^eri'(\d  to,  thi'}  ^re  cnlloJ  in 
good  Greek  "  HireigiierB  "  (harliari)  \  in  like  muiner  amoug 
the  appellations  of  moneys  and  coins  that  su  frequently 
occur  there  does  not  once  appear  a  Honi&Q  coin.  Wd  form 
&  straijge  idea  of  men  of  so  great  and  8o  versatile  talent  aa 
Nsevius  and  Plautus,  if  we  refer  such  caprices  tu  their  free 
dioice :  tliia  striwge  and  clumsy  outlaDdieli  aspect  of  the 
Roriidii  comedy  was  undoubt«dly  occaaioiied  by  causea  very 
differe.nt  from  aesthetic  considerations.  The  iransferene* 
of  Buch  a  state  of  Booial  mattrra  as  is  uniformly  deliueat«d 
in  the  new  Attiu  comedy  to  the  Rome  of  the  Ilsnnibalie 
period  would  have  been  a  direct  outrage  on  its  civil  order 
and  morality.  But,  as  the  dramatic  spectacles  at  this  period 
were  rc^larly  given  by  thi'.  aedilos  and  praetors  who  were 
ftitircly  dependent  on  the  senate,  and  even  extraordinary 
festivals,  funeral  game»  for  instance,  could  not  )«ko  placa 
without  permission  of  the  govcrnmeid;  and  as  the  Roman 
police,  moreover,  was  not  in  die  habit  of  staoding  on  cer» 
mony  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  dealing  with  comedies; 
the  reason  is  self-evident  why  this  comedy,  even  afl«r  it  waa 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Roman  national  amusementa,  atill 
vaa  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  a  Roman  on  the  stage, 
aqd  remained  as  it  were  relegated  tu  foreign  lands. 

The  oompilere  were  still  more  detndedly  proliibited 
PnHtioi  from  naming  any  living  person  ht  terms  either 
nentraiitj.  ^^  praise  or  censure,  as  wall  as  from  any  oaj^ 
tious  allusion  to  the  oircunulances  of  the  times.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  Plautine  and  poet-PlautJna  oomedy, 
there  ia  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  matter  for  a  siagle  action 
of  damages.  In  like  manner — if  we  leave  out  of  view 
■ome  wholly  harmless  jeets — we  meet  hardly  any  traoo  of 
Invectives  levelled  at  communities  (invectives  whidi,  cwing 
to  the  lively  municipal  spirit  of  the  Italians,  would  have 
been  Bpe<nally  dangerous),*'  except  the  significant  scoff  at  the 

•  AimLM;  7WN.eoe;  TVitc.  iU.  a,  at  XMrTh«sbo,whoiiibol 
WM  gtscnlt;  IcM  tcrupulouB,  ridioalv  the  Fraeneatinea  aod  I^aavU 
iO»m.  SI,  JUU.).    There  are  indicatiotM  more  than  once  of  a  eertaii 
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unfortunate  Capuans  aod  Atellans  (p.  227)  and,  \?hat  \t 
remarkable,  various  saroasms  on  the  arrogance  and  the  bad 
Liatin  of  the  Praenestines.  In  general  no  references  to  the 
events  or  circumstances  of  the  present  occur  in  the  piecos 
of  Plautus.  The  only  exceptions  are,  good  wishes  for  the 
progress  of  the  war  *  or  for  peaceful  times ;  general  8allie« 
directed  against  usurious  dealings  in  gri&in  or  money,  against 
extravagance,  against  bribery  by  candidates,  against  the 
frequency  of  triumphs,  against  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
collecting  forfeited  fines,  against  farmers  of  the  revenue 
distraining  for  payment,  against  the  dear  prices  of  the  oil* 
dealers ;  and  once — in  the  Curculio — ^a  more  lengthened 
diatribe  as  to  the  doings  in  the  Roman  market,  resembling 
the  parahasfs  of  the  older  Attic  comedy,  and  but  little 
likely  to  cause  offence  (p.  486).  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  patriotic  endeavours,  which  from  a  police  point  of 
view  were  entirely  in  order,  the  poet  interrupts  himself; 

Bed  iumne  ego  ttulitUy  gut  rem  euro  pubUeam 
Ubi  9UfU  magidratue^  quoi  eurare  oporteat  f 

and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  comedy 
politically  tamer  than  the  comedy  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century.f     The  oldest  Roman  comic  writer  of  note,  Gnaeus 

Tarianoe  between  the  Praenestioes  and  Romans  (Lit.  zxiiL  20,  zliL  1) ; 
■nd  the  exeoatioiiB  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhns  (I  507)  as  well  as  tlie  catas- 
trophe in  that  of  SiiUa,  were  certainly  conneoted  with  this  variauoe.-— 
IcnooeDt  Jokes,  such  as  Copt.  160,  881,  of  coarse  passed  unoensured.^" 
The  compliment  paid  to  Massilia  in  C<u,  y.  4,  1,  deserves  notice. 

•  Thus  the  prologue  of  the  CisUUaria  concludes  with  the  foUowing 
words,  which  may  have  a  place  here  as  the  only  contemporary  mentios 
tf  the  Hsnnibalic  war  in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  at :«-« 

Haee  ree  »ie  ge9ta  esL   Bene  valeU,  et  vindU 
Virtute  vera^  guod/ecittie  aniidhac; 
Servate  voetroe  eo<io9^  veteree  et  nwoe  ; 
Augete  auxilia  vostrie  Jugti»  legUmt ; 
Perdite  perduellee :  parite  taudem  et  lauream 
Ui  vobis  vieH  Poeni  poenae  tufferanL 

f  For  this  reason  we  oan  hardly  be  too  cantioos  in  assaming  aOa 
^goa  ou  the  oart  of  Plautus  to  the  events  of  the  times.    Recent  lofw 
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•  at  suoh  tilings  which  &r«  usual  In  Athens ;  ntd, 
ffheii  St  ft  Inter  period  coiiieili<?s  liegan  ti)  be  written  id 
Roman  costume,  the  part  of  the  erafty  serrant  had  to  ht 
rejeited,  becouae  the  Roman  public  did  not  tolerate  slave* 
of  this  sort  OYcrlooking  and  controlling  their  masters.  Th6 
profession*!  figurea  and  those  illustrative  of  character,  which 
re  famadlv  and  fnroicully,bore  the  prooesa 
ed  figures  of  every-day 
the  Roman  cdit^ir  had 
ibably  the  very  fineet 
,  the  match-maker,  the 
priest  of  Menander — 
traden,  with  which  the 
'ury  generally  diffused 
liliar.  The  delineation 
asite  in  the  comedy  of 
etriking  a  vivioness  and  relish  linds  its 


were  skot£ihed  n 
of  transference  t" 
life  ;  but  even  o 
to  lay  aside  set 
and  most  origia 
moon-conj  ureas, 
and  to  keep  chir 
Greek  luxury  < 
in  Rume,  had  n 
of  the  professio 
PiautuH  with  ao 

explanation  in  the  &ct,  that  Greek  oooks  at  that  time  dtuly 
oflered  tJieir  aervicea  in  the  Roman  market,  and  that  Ctto 
found  it  necessary  to  give  order*  even  to  his  steward  not  to 
keep  a  parasite.  In  like  manner  the  translator  oould  make 
no  use  of  a  very  large  portjon  of  the  elegant  Attie  oonver- 
aation  in  his  originals.  The  Roman  dtizen  or  farmer  atood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  refined  revdry  and  de- 
bauchery of  Athens,  as  the  German  of  a  provind&l  town  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  A  sdence  of  oookery, 
Id  the  strict  Bon»e,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts  *,  the 
dinner-partiee  no  doubt  continued  to  be  very  numerous  in 
the  Roman  imitation,  but  everywhere  the  pl^  Roman 
roast  pork  predominated  over  the  variety  of  baked  meati 
and  the  refined  tauoesand  dishes  of  fiah  Of  the  riddles  and 
drinking-songs,  of  the  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  which 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  originals,  we  meet  only  a  flra* 
tnoe  now  and  then  in  the  Roman  adaptation. 

TovrOfia-  ta  3'  alia  itdrra  tuv  UiuC  ' 
Ovifk  natitir  SoT-io^,  Satt^  iaOlis  f. 
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The  havoc,  which  the  Roman  editors  wei  e  compelled  id 
ij^yQj,!,,^^  deference  to  their  audience  to  maike  in  the  origi 
UMft«rthe  nals,  drove  them  inevitably  into  methods  of 
cancelling  and  amalgamating  incompatible  with 
artistic  construction.  It  was  usual  not  only  to  throw  out 
whole  parts  occurring  in  the  original,  but  also  to  iL3ci< 
ethers  taken  from  other  comedies  of  tht  same  or  of  anothei 
poet ;  a  treatment  indeed  which,  owing  to  the  outwardly 
■lethodical  construction  of  the  originals  and  the  recurrence 
of  standing  figures  and  incidents,  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it 
might  seem.  Moreover  the  poets,  at  least  in  the  earliei 
period,  allowed  themselves  the  most  singular  liberties  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  The  plot  of  the  Stichua  (per- 
^^  formed  in  554)  otherwise  so  excellent  turns 

upon  the  circumstance,  that  two  sisters,  whom 
their  father  urges  to  abandon  their  absent  husbands,  play 
the  part  of  Penelopes,  till  the  husbands  return  home  wit^ 
rich  mercantile  gains  and  with  a  beautiful  damsel  as  a  pres- 
ent for  their  father-in-law.  In  the  Caaina^  which  was  re* 
ceived  with  altogether  peculiar  favour  by  the  public,  the 
bride,  from  whom  the  piece  is  named  and  around  whom  the 
plot  revolves,  does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
din(mement  is  quite  naively  described  by  the  epilogue  as 
*^  about  to  be  enacted  within."  Very  often  the  plot  as  it 
thickens  suddenly  breaks  oli^  the  connecting  thread  is  al- 
lowed to  drop,  and  other  similar  signs  of  an  unfinished  art 
i^>pear.  The  reason  of  this  lay  probably  far  less  in  the 
unskilfabiess  of  the  Roman  editors,  than  in  the  indifference 
of  the  Roman  public  to  aesthetic  laws.  Taste,  however, 
gradually  formed  itself.  In  the  later  pieces  Plautus  has 
evidently  bestowed  more  care  on  their  construction,  and  the 
Captivi  fbr  instance,  the  Pseudolus,  and  the  Bacchidet  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  after  their  kind.  His  sucv 
cesser  Caecilius,  none  of  whose  pieces  are  extant,  is  said  to 
have  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  more  artistic 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  the  treatment  of  detaila  the  endeavour  of  the  poet  If 
bring  matters  as  frr  as  possible  home  to  his  Roman  hear 
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era,  and  the  rule  of  police  which  required  thiit  ihe  pieoM 

Boman  tiar-  shuuld  retain  a  foreign  chsracier,  produced 
""^"^  the  moBt  singular  contrasts.     The  IJoman  god^ 

the  t-Ltiml,  military,  and  l«gal  torms  of  the  Romans,  present 
a  striuige  appearance  amid  the  Greek  world ;  Roman  aediU* 
and  tresviri  are  grotesquely  mingled  with  offoranomi  and 
demareki ;  piecai  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Aetolia  or  £pi- 
damnus  send  the  spectator  without  scruple  to  the  Veliibrum 
and  the  Capitol,  Such  a  patchwork  of  Romaij  local  tints 
diatriltuted  over  the  Greelt  groimd  is  barbaroiw  enough ; 
but  interpolations  of  this  nature,  which  are  often  in  their 
naSre  way  very  ludiorous,  are  ikr  more  tolerable  tJiaii  that 
thorough  alteratiuu  of  tbo  pieces  into  a  ruder  shape,  which 
the  editors  deemed  necessary  to  suit  the  far  from  Attic 
culture  of  their  audience.  It  is  true  that  several  bven  of  the 
new  Attic  poeta  probably  needed  no  accession  to  their 
COarsPtiL'ss  ;  j)iei?es  like  the  Aiiriaria  of  Plautus  parniot  owe 
their  unsurpassed  dulness  and  vulgarity  solely  to  the  tran»- 
lator.  Nevertheless  coarse  incidents  so  prevail  in  the 
Roman  comedy,  that  the  translators  must  either  have  inter- 
polated them  or  at  least  have  made  a  very  one-«ided  seleo 
tion.  In  the  endless  abundance  of  cudgelling  and  in  the  lash 
ever  suspended  over  the  back  of  the  slaves  we  reoc^iie 
very  clearly  the  household  government  inculcated  by  Caio, 
just  as  we  recognize  the  Catonian  opposition  to  women  in 
tbe  neve^ending  disparagement  of  wives.  Among  the 
jokes  of  their  own  invention,  with  which  the  Roman  edit 
org  deemed  it  proper  to  season  the  elegant  Attic  dialogue, 
■everal  are  almost  incredibly  unmeaning  and  barbannis.* 

■  For  instance,  in  the  otherwiM  rer?  graceful  eiinainttioo  irhioh  ia 
Ike  SlieKut  of  Plautus  the  father  end  hie  dnugbCen  tastitate  Into  the 
qcaliijei  of  &  good  wife,  the  irreleTsnt  question — nhetber  It  ii  better  to 
nmrr;  ■  virgia  or  n  widow — is  inserted,  merelj  la  order  tbst  It  maj  be 
toawered  bj  ■  no  less  irrsleTant  end,  In  the  moatb  of  theioterlooutrix, 
altogether  absurd  common  plica  against  women.  But  that  Is  a  trifh 
eomparad  with  the  following  specimen*  In  IIeouider*i  Plaiiimi  a  kw 
hand  benik  Us  tronblM  to  Ida  friend  :— 

'iC/w  i'  initii/foi'  AifHor'  mm  dipqaii  mat 
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So  far  as  concerns  metrical  treatnieii,,  on  the  other  hand, 
ji0^^  the  flexible  and  sounding  verse  on  the  whole 
^••**°*'^  does  all  honour  to  the  composers.  The  fact  that 
the  iambic  trimeters,  which  predominated  in  the  originals 
and  were  alone  suitable  to  their  moderate  conversational 
tone,  were  very  frequently  replaced  in  the  Latin  edition  bj 
Iambic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editors  who 
knew  well  how  to  handle  the  trimeter,  as  to  the  unculti* 
▼ated  taste  of  the  Roman  public  which  was  pleased  with 
the  sonorous  magnificence  of  the  long  verse  even  where  it 
was  not  appropriate. 

Lastly,  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
ifecnicar-  ^f^  the  like  Stamp  of  indifference  to  aesthetic 
'"**^®°*^  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
the  public.  The  stage  of  the  ancients — ^which  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  theatre  and  from  the  performances 
taking  place  by  day  made  no  pretension  to  acting  properly 
so  called,  employed  men  to  represent  female  characters,  and 
absolutely  required  an  artificial  strengthening  of  the  voice 
of  the  actor — was  entirely  dependent,  in  a  scenic  as  well  as 
acoustic  point  of  view,  on  the  use  of  &cial  and  resonant 
masks.  These  were  well  known  in  Rome ;  in  amateur  per- 
formances the  players  appeared  without  exception  masked* 
But  the  actors  who  were  to  perform  the  Greek  comedies 

*'jincush  S*  aqyaXia  ^ariv,  ov»  ifioi  fiowtt), 

y^ifh  TToXv  ftaXXov  &ity€irQL — nqayfi  Ufta/ot  Xiytt^. 

Et  Oida, 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  Caecilius,  this  conyersation,  so  elegant  in  lie 
fimpHoitj,  is  converted  into  the  following  uncouth  dialogue  :— 

8ed  tea  morotane  vtot  guaeao  e$t  f —  Q%iam  n^as  /— 
Qui  tandem  f — Taedd  mentionit,  qua  miM 
Ubi  domwn  adveni  adudi^  extemplo  aavium 
Daijefuna  anima  — Nil  peccat  de  aavio : 
Ut  devomaa  volt^  tjmdforiM  potav^rU. 
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were  Dot  Bupplied  with  tbe  niaaks — hcyond  dimbt  buoL 
more  urt'tficml — that  were  neoi-saary  for  itiwn  ;  a  circum- 
stAiicc  which,  iu  counection  with  Lhe  defective  acoustic  tix- 
rangementa  of  the  stage,*  not  only  eompelleJ  the  actor  to 
eiert  his  voice  unJuly,  but  drove  Liviua  to  tlic  bighlj 
inartiiitic  but  inevitable  expedient  of  having  the  portions 
irhich  were  to  be  smig  performed  by  a.  siuger  not  belonging 
lo  the  staff  of  actors,  and  accompabied  by  thu  mere  dumb 
ihow  of  the  actui  within  whose  part  they  fell.  As  iitlle 
were  the  givers  of  the  Itnrnan  festivals  disposed  to  put 
themselves  In  any  material  expense  for  deooraUons  and 
machinery.  The  Attic  stage  regularly  preacntod  a  street 
with  houses  in  the  background,  and  had  no  shifting  decora- 
tions ;  but,  bewdes  various  oilier  apparatus,  it  possessed 
more  especially  a  contrivance  for  pushing  forward  on  the 
chief  stage  a  snialler  one  representing  the  interior  of  s 
house.  The  Rom.in  iheatri?,  howovcr,  was  not  proviiled 
with  tbiH  ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore  throw  Uie  blame  on 
tlM  poet,  if  everything,  even  childbirtii,  waa  repreaeated  on 
Uie  street. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  comedy  of  the  sixth 
Anthxto  century.  The  process  by  which  the  Greek 
'*"'"'  dramaa  were  transferred  to  Borne  fumishea  us 

with  s  picture,  historically  invaluable,  of  the  diversity  in 
the  culture  of  the  two  nations ;  but  in  an  aeatfaetJo  and  a 
moral  point  of  view  the  original  did  not  stand  high,  and  the 
Imitation  stood  still  lower.  The  world  of  beggarly  rabble, 
to  whatever  extent  the  Roman  editors  might  take  poese^ 
sion  of  it  under  the  benefit  of  the  inventory,  presented  in 
Borne  a  forlorn  and  strange  aspect,  shorn  as  it  were  of  it* 
delicate  characteristics :  comedy  no  longer  rested  on  tht 
bftsij  of  reality,  but  persons  and  incidenta  seemed  capri> 
sinusly  or  carelessly  mingled  as  iu  a  game  of  cards ;  in  the 
ortgina]  a  picture  from  life,  it  became  in  the  reproduction  a 

■  Eren  when  the  Romang  built  atooe  theatres,  these  k«d  not  Iht 
loaning  apparatus  b;  which  ihe  Greek  architect!  inpporteil  tfae  efliwti 
•r  Uie  aotora  (Titruv.  t.  i,  >). 


I 
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caricature.  Under  a  management  which  oould  announce  a 
Greek  ctgon  with  flute-playing,  choirs  of  dancers,  tragediani^ 
jmd  athletes,  and  eventually  convert  it  into  a  boxing-match 
(p.  489)  ;  and  in  presence  of  a  public  which,  as  later  poett 
complain,  ran  away  en  masse  froTn  the  play,  if  there  were 
pugilists,  or  rope-dancers,  or  even  gladiators  to  be  seen  ; 
poets  such  as  the  Roman  composers  were — workers  for  hiie 
and  of  inferior  social  position— -were  obliged  even  perlmpa 
against  their  own  better  judgment  and  their  own  better 
taste  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vailing frivolity  and  rudeness.  It  was  quite  possible,  nevei^ 
theless,  that  t^ere  might  arise  among  them  individuals  of 
lively  and  vigorous  talents,  who  were  able  at  least  to  re- 
press the  foreign  and  factitious  element  in  poetry,  and,  when 
they  had  found  their  fitting  sphere,  to  produce  pleasing  and 
even  important  creations. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Naevius,  the  first 
Roman  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  poet,  and, 
so  &r  as  the  accounts  preserved  regarding  him 
and  the  few  fragments  of  his  works  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  to  all  appearance  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  names  in  the  whole  range  of  Roman  literj^ 
ture.  He  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Andronicus— 
his  poetical  activity  began  considerably  before,  and  probably 
did  not  end  till  after,  the  Hannibal ic  war — and  felt  in  a 
general  sense  his  influence ;  he  was,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  artificial  literatures,  a  worker  in  all  the  forms  of  art  pro- 
duced by  his  predecessor,  in  epos,  tragedy,  and  comedy, 
and  closely  adhered  to  him  in  the  matter  of  metres.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  immense  chasm  separates  the  poets  and  their 
poems.  Naevius  was  neither  freedman,  schoolmaster,  nor 
aotor,  but  a  citizen  of  unstained  character  although  not  of 
aohle  desomt,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  Latin  co4)- 
inunities  of  Campania,  and  a  soldier  in  the  first  Punic  war.* 

*  The  pereoDal  notices  of  Naevius  are  sadly  confused.    Seeing  that 

he  fought  in  the  first  Punic  war,  he  cannot  have  been  bom 

^'  later  than  496.     Dramas,  probably  the  first,  were  exhibited 

•Sft.   901     by  him  in  519  (Oell.  xil  21   46).     That  he  died  in  660,  as  ir 
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In  thorough  oontrast  to  the  language  of  Livias,  thnt  of 
Nat'vius  IB  easy  and  clear,  fjee  from  BtilfaeBS  and  affectatioa 
nnd  seems  evt^n  in  tragedy  to  avoid  pathos  as  it  were  oa 
purpose ;  hia  verses,  in  spite  of  thu  not  uiilrequent  Aialut 
and  several  other  liecncea  afterwarda  disallowed,  have  ■ 
smoiith  and  graeeful  flow,*  While  the  quasi-poetry  of 
Liriiis  proceeded,  Bomewhal  like  lliat  of  Gottached  in  Gep- 
many,  from  purely  exter  inulaes  and  moved  wholly  ia 

the  leading-strings  of  f"         e  s  succwwor  emancipated 

Boiiiun  poetry,  and  »<  ne  trm  ivining-rod  of  the  poet 
slruL'k  those  springe  of  whien  alone  in  Italy  a  native 

poetry  could  well  up— national  hi  ory  and  comedy.  Epia 
poetry  no  longer  merely  fumishei!  Cite  schoolmaster  with  a 
lesson'booh,  but  appealed  on  ita  own  merita  to  the  hearing 

Dsukll;  «u(Bd,  wu  doubted  bj  Vurra  {ap.  Cic  £rmt.  15,  60),  and  oei^ 

tainlj  wilb  rewon;  if  it  were  «•;  he  must  liovc  made  liis  fsoopo  during 

the  Bairaibalia  nar  to  [lie  soil  of  the  enemy.    The  BarcMUo  verses  on 

Bdpio  (p.  512)  CBimot  have  been  writteu  before  the  battle 

of  Zuna.     We  mnj  place  hia  life  between  4»0  and  BflO,  w 

jll.  that  he  wne  (MDlemporarj  of  the  tiro  SoipUn  who  fell  id  548 

(Cio.  ik  lUp.  It.  10),  ten  yeus  yotuiger  th^n  Andronicua,  and 

perhaps  ten  jeira  older  ihaa  Plautua     Hia  Campanlan  origin  is  iodi- 

Galed  bj  Gelliue.  and  bla  X^tia  nationality,  if  proof  of  tt  were  needed, 

by  himself  in  his  epitaph.    The  hypothesis  that  he  was  not  a  Soman 

oitiien,  but  possibly  a  burgess  of  Gales  or  of  some  otber  LatiD  town  in 

Campania,  renders  the  fact  that  the  Roman  police  treated  him  so  on- 

sonipulouelj  tbe  more  easy  of  eipUnatioa.    At  any  rale  ha  was  not  tm 

aotor,  for  he  served  in  tbe  armj. 

*  Compare,   t.  g.,  with   tbe   Terss  of  Livius   the  fragment  DwD 
Haevina'  tragedy  of  LycuTgaM : — 

Km  7M  ngalit  corporU  autodiat 
AffHtilii,  ile  aclvlvin  in  /rundi/troM  loeot, 
Ingtnio  arbuila  M  nata  ami,  lion  gbtUtt 


Latltii  lum,  latidari  mt  ab>  ti,  pa(«r,  a  laudato  sira  ,■ 
Bad  the  (Aannini  rnse  from  tbe  T^nntilU : — 

Alii  adnulal,  aiU  adnielal ;  alivm  amat   alivm  VwL 
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and  reading  public.  Composing  for  the  stage  had  been 
hitherto,  like  the  preparation  of  the  stage  costume,  a  sub' 
sldiaiy  employment  of  the  actor  or  a  mechanical  service 
p^ormed  for  him  ;  with  Naevius  the  relation  was  inverted, 
and  the  actor  now  became  the  servant  of  the  composer. 
His  poetical  activity  is  marked  throughout  by  a  national 
itamp.  This  stamp  is  most  distinctly  impressed  on  his 
grave  national  drama  and  on  his  national  epos,  of  which  we 
•hall  have  to  speak  hereafter ;  but  it  also  appears  in  his 
oomedies,  which  of  all  his  poetic  performances  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  adapted  to  his  talents  and  the  most  suo- 
cessful.  It  was  probably,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  510), 
external  considerations  alone  that  induced  the  poet  to  adhere 
in  comedy  so  much  as  he  did  to  the  Greek  originals ;  and 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  far  outstripping  his  succes- 
sors and  probably  even  the  insipid  originals  in  the  freshness 
of  his  mirth  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  living  interest  in  the 
present ;  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  he  reverted  to  the  paths 
of  the  Aristophanic  comedy.  He  felt  full  well,  and  in  his 
epitaph  expressed,  what  he  had  been  to  his  nation : 

Motiales  immortaleajlere  n/oretfau^ 
FUreni  Divae  Camenae  Ndevium  poeiam  ; 
Hagiie,  postquam  eat  Ordno  tradihu  ihmauro^ 
ObHH  mnt  Romas  loptier  Latina  linfffia. 

Bach  proud  language  on  the  part  of  the  man  and  the  poet 
well  befitted  one  who  had  witnessed  and  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  struggles  with  Hamilcar  and  with  Ilanni 
bal,  and  who  had  discovered  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  that  age — so  full  of  deep  excitement  and  so  elevated  by 
mighty  joy — a  poetical  expression  which,  if  not  exactly  the 
highest,  was  sound,  adroit,  and  national.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  512)  the  troubles  into  which  his  licence 
brought  him  with  the  authorities,  and  how,  driven  in  all  prob- 
ability by  these  troubles  from  Rome,  he  ended  his  life  at 
Dtica.  In  his  instance  likewise  the  individual  life  was  sacri- 
Seed  for  the  common  weal,  and  the  beautiful  for  the  useful. 
His    younger   contemporary,   Titus    Mstccius    Plautui 
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pinuinj  (500?-570),  nppcaro  to  have  been  fcr  inferitM 

•"-'"■  u>  him  both  in  outw&rd  poaitioa  and  in  th©  go» 

eeption  of  his  poetical  calling.  A  native  of  the  little  town 
of  Sassina,  which  waa  originally  Umbri&n  but  was  perhapa 
by  thiri  time  Latinized,  be  c-arncd  hia  liveliltood  in  Rome  al 
Gnt  as  an  actor,  and  then — after  he  had  lost  in  mercontila 
a|)eciilationa  what  ho  hod  gained  by  his  acting — as  a  iheatr^ 
oal  composer  reproducing  Greek  comedies,  without  oecupy- 
in(f  himself  with  any  other  depiartmtnt  of  literature  and 
probably  without  making  ftrj  pretension  to  authorship 
propurly  bo  called.  There  soems  to  have  been  at  that 
time  a  considerable  number  of  persona  who  made  a  trade 
of  thus  editing  eomedic-s  in  Rome;  but  their  names,  esp»- 
oially  as  tfaoy  did  not  pt-rhnps  in  general  publish  their 
worka,*  were  virtually  forgotten,  and  the  pieces  belonging 
to  this  stock  of  plays,  which  were  preserved,  passed  in  after 
times  under  thu  name  of  the  most  popufur  of  them,  Plati- 
tu8^  The  lUleraloret  of  the  following  century  reckoned  up 
as  many  as  130  such  "  Plautine  pieces;"  but  of  these  a 
large  portion  at  any  rate  were  merely  revised  by  Plautua 
or  had  no  connection  with  him  at  all ;  the  best  of  them  are 
still  extant.  To  form  a  proper  judgment,  however,  regard- 
itig  the  poetical  character  of  the  editor  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  where  the  originals  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed. That  the  editors  reproduced  good  and  bad  pieces  with- 
out selection  ;  that  they  were  subject  and  subordinate  both 
to  the  police  and  to  the  public ;  that  they  were  as  indifler^ 
ent  to  aesthetical  requirements  as  their  audience,  and  to 
please  the  latter,  lowered  the  originals  to  a  brcical  and  vul- 
gar tone — are  objections  which  apply  rather  to  the  whola 
manufiicture  of  translations  than  to  the  individual  remodel- 

*  Tbli  hjpotheda  sppeirs  neceasuy,  became  othenrU«  the  aodenti 
could  not  have  1iesitiil«i3  Id  the  waj  they  did  as  to  the  g«iiiiTiieiMM  or 
■purionunese  of  tbc  pieces  of  Plautus  :  in  ibe  oue  of  no  Balhor,  proper 
I7  lo^illod,  of  RomtiD  nntiqnit;,  do  ve  find  infthiiiE  like  s  nmilaratt 
CcrtuDtf  u  to  his  Uteriirj  proper!.]'.  In  thU  i«speot,  u  ia  ■□  nuDj 
otltcr  eitoriial  pointa,  Ihero  eiisM  ■  most  remarkable  aiialogj  betweei 
Plaatut  snd  Shikeapeare. 
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ler.  On  the  other  hand  wc  may  regard  as  characteristic  of 
Plautus,  the  masterly  handling  of  the  language  and  of  the 
varied  rhythms,  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  and  working  the 
situation  for  dramatic  effect,  the  almost  always  eleve**  and 
often  excellent  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  a  broad  and  fresh 
humour,  which  produoes  an  irresistible  comic  effect  with 
Its  happy  jokes,  its  rich  vocabulary  of  nicknames,  its  whim- 
sical coinage  of  words,  its  pungent,  often  mimic,  descrip* 
feions  and  situations — excellences,  in  which  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  former  actor.  Undoubtedly  the  editor  even 
in  iJiese  respects  retained  what  was  successful  in  the  origin 
nals  rather  than  furnished  contributions  of  his  own.  Those 
portions  of  the  pieces  which  can  with  certainty  be  traced  to 
the  translator  are,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre ;  but  they  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  why  Plautus  came  to  be  and  continued 
the  true  popular  poet  of  Rome  and  the  true  mainstay  of 
the  Roman  stage,  and  why  even  after  the  f>assing  away  of 
the  Roman  world  the  theatre  has  repeatedly  reverted  to  his 
plays. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  form  a  special  opinion  as  to  the 
^^  third  and  last — for  though  Ennius  wrote  come- 

dies, he  did  so  altogether  unsuccessfully — come- 
dian of  note  in  this  epoch,  Statins  Caecilius.  He  resembled 
Plautus  in  his  position  in  life  and  his  profession.  Bom  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  district  of  Mediolanum,  he  was 
brought  among  the  Insubrian  prisoners  of  war  (pp.  100, 
232)  to  Rome,  and  earned  a  livelihood,  first  as  a  slave, 
afterwards  as  a  freedman,  by  remodelling  Greek  comedies 
for  the  theatre  down  to  his  probably  early  death 
(586).  His  language  was  not  pure,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  direc(«d 
his  efforts,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  515),  to  a  more 
artistic  construction  of  the  plot.  His  pieces  experienced 
but  a  dull  reception  from  his.  contemporaries,  and  the  pub- 
lic of  later  times  laid  aside  Caecilius  for  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  critics  of  the  true  literary  age  of  Rome^ 
the  Varronian  and  Augustan  epoch — assigned  to  Caecilius 
tfie  first  place  among  the  Roman  editors  of  Greek  come^ 
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dies ;  but  tliis  verdict  appeara  duo  to  the  fact,  that  the 
meiliomty  of  the  connoisseur  gladly  prefers  &  kiiidre4 
spirit  of  mediofTity  to  any  epecial  features  of  excellent  m 
the  poet.  These  urt-critiufi  probably  took  Caeciliiis  uii(l« 
their  wing,  simply  because  he  was  more  regtOar  than  Plau- 
tus  and  iiiore  vigorous  than  Terence;  notvithstanding 
which  hi>  inay  varv  well  have  been  greatly  inferior  U 
both. 

If  therefore  i  i,  while  fully  achDOwI- 

jianx  ^<^gi  l*^  talents  of  the  Roman 

'"*'■  comi  ize  in  their  mere  stock 

of  trnnslations  >  isticalty   important  or 

artistically   pure  history  respecting  tta 

mora!  napeets  i  Tar  more  severe.     The 

Gieeh  comedy  i  b  was  momlly  of  little 

consequence,  ina  iply  on  the  same  level 

of  corrupiioTi  with  its  audience  ;  but  the  Romiin  drama  was, 
at  this  epoch  when  men  were  wavering  between  the  old 
austerity  and  the  new  corruption,  the  great  school  at  once 
of  Hellenism  and  of  vice.  This  Attico-Roman  comedy, 
with  its  prostitution  of  body  and  soul  usurping  the  name 
of  love — equally  immoral  in  shametessneaa  and  in  senti- 
mentality— with  its  offensive  and  unnatural  magnanimity, 
with  its  uniform  glorification  of  a  life  of  debauchery,  with 
its  mixture  of  rustic  coarseness  and  foreign  refinement,  waa 
one  continuous  lesson  of  Romano-HeUenic  demoralization, 
and  was  felt  oa  such.  A  proof  of  this  is  preserved  in  tha 
•pilogueof  the  CapUvt  of  Plautus: — 

^eeialorti,  ad pidit-ot  momfaela  hatefobtdatd: 

XiqHt  in  hat  tuhagUrUinna  nmf  n4qiit  uAi  mnotis, 

N»epurri  oujipaatlio  ti«f  u<  srjmtti  eirevmdiutto  / 

JVr^M  u^i  ainonj  adahscen*  teortum  libtrel  dam  mem  pulrtWk. 

Ht^tumodi  paucai  pottat  rtperiiml  aymoediat, 

nbi  ftoni  mdioTetfiaoL     ii'wit  VM,  ti  vobit  plant. 

Si  li  piamoBittt  nrgut  odiofiamv*,  ripnum  Ate  mitiiU, 

Qti  pudicitiat  ciM  votlit  jirMnHtan,  plautum  dolt  I 

We   see   here  the   opinion   entertained   r^;arding  tbt 
Greak  comedy  by  the  party  of  moral  reform ,  and  it  maj 
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be  added,  that  even  in  the  rare  instances  of  moral  comedies 
the  morality  was  of  a  character  only  adapted  to  ridicule 
innocence  more  surely.  Wh(  can  doubt  that  these  dramas 
gave  a  practical  impulse  to  c(/rruption  1  When  Alexander 
the  Great  derived  no  pleasure  from  a  comedy  of  this  sort 
which  its  author  read  before  him,  the  poet  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
king ;  that,  in  order  to  relish  such  a  piece,  a  man  must  be 
In  the  habi  *  of  holding  revels  and  of  giving  and  receiving 
blows  in  an  intrigue.  The  man  knew  his  trade  :  if,  there- 
fore, the  Roman  burgesses  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
these  Greek  comedies,  we  see  at  what  a  price  it  was  bought. 
The  Roman  government  was  to  blame  not  for  doing  so  lit- 
tle in  behalf  of  this  poetry,  but  even  for  tolerating  it  at  all. 
Vice  no  doubt  is  powerful  without  a  pulpit ;  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  to  proclaim  it.  To  debar 
the  Hellenic  comedy  from  immediate  contact  with  the  per 
9ons  and  institutions  of  Rome,  was  a  subterfuge  rather  thas 
a  serious  means  of  defence.  In  fact,  comedy  would  proba* 
bly  have  been  much  less  injurious  morally,  had  they  allow- 
ed it  to  ha 'e  free  course,  so  that  the  calling  of  the  poet 
might  have  been  ennobled  and  n  Roman  poetry  in  some 
measure  independent  might  have  been  developed ;  for 
poetry  is  a  moral  power,  and,  if  it  inflicts  deep  wounds,  it 
is  largely  able  also  to  heal  them.  As  it  was,  in  this  field 
also  the  govc^mmeiit  erred  both  in  omission  and  commis- 
sion ;  the  political  neutrality  and  moral  hypocrisy  of  its 
stage-police  contributed  their  part  to  the  fearfully  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But,  while  the  government  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
fationai         comedian  to  depict  the  state  of  things  in  his 
*'*^*  native  city  or  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 

ttegG,  a  national  Latin  comedy  was  not  absolutely  precluded 
from  springing  up  ^or  the  Roman  burgesses  at  this  period 
were  not  yet  identified  with  the  Latin  nation,  and  the  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  lay  the  plot  of  his  pieces  in  the  Italian 
tONvns  of  Latin  rights  just  as  in  Athens  or  Massilia.  In 
Ibis  way,  in  fact,  the  original  Latin  comedy  arose  {faJbulc 
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toffnta) :  *  ths  earliest  known  composer  of  sutA 
pieces,  Tititiius,  flourished  probably  about  lh4 
close  of  this  period, f 

This  cumecly  was  also  based  on  the  new  Attic  intrigu* 
pie<'i? ;  it  was  not  translation,  however,  but  imitation  ;  'ht 
iccne  ot'  the  piece  lay  in  Italy,  and  the  actors  appearcal  in 

*  TVfrdJut  dcDote*,  in  jnrinio  and  generall;  in  lecbnici]  huigui^ 
Ihe  lialUu  in  coDtndutinction  not  merelj  to  tlie  rorsigner,  bnl  alio  to 
Ihe  Romim  burgBs*.  Thm  eipecinUy  formula  togaiorum  {Corjt.  Inter. 
Lai.,  I.  u.  200,  r.  ai,  30)  is  Ihe  list  of  those  Italkua  bound  to  raDdei 
militsry  srrTlce,  wbo  dn  not  sctre  io  the  legiDrii.  The  dpsgnstioa  nisi 
of  Cisslpine  Gaul  m  Oallia  torfvla,  which  flr^t  occun  in  Biniiu  uid  nol 
long  afler  ditappcATB  ngain  frain  Ibe  ordioirj  hob  Uupteitdi^  describe! 
this  regiou  ia  oil  probsbiliij  according  to  its  legal  posilion,  m  so  far  u 
in  the  epoch  from  686  10  70B  the  great  majority  of  ila  coininunilit* 
pusecaeed  Latin  rigbls.  Virgil  appears  likeirlse  [n  the  ynu  liyala,  whlob 
be  mentions  along  with  the  Romaiis  (Am.  i.  £82),  to  hiee  thought  of 
(he  Lalfn  nntiim. 

Aceonliog  to  this  view  we  sball  bare  to  reeogoiie  in  lbs  ftlmia  to- 
^ala  tbe  comedy  which  laid  its  plot  in  Lalioin,  as  (he  /oMa  pailiata 
had  its  pbt  in  Qtwce;  the  transference  of  the  scene  of  action  to  a  for. 
eign  land  is  commoD  (o  both,  and  the  comic  writer  ia  wholtj  foHlidden 
to  bring  on  the  stage  the  city  or  tlie  burgesses  of  Rome.  That  in  real- 
ity the  togala  could  only  have  it*  plot  laid  in  the  towns  of  Latin  rights, 
is  shown  b;  the  tact  (hat  all  the  towns  in  wbieh,  to  onr  ioiowledge, 
^eces  of  Titinius  and  Afranhis  bad  their  aoene — Setia,  Feronlinaai, 
Veiltrae,  Bnindiwuin — demons trabl;  had  Lailo  rights  down  to  the  Social 
war.  By  tbe  eitengjon  of  tbe  fi-anvbiee  to  all  Italj  'he  writets  of 
comedy  lost  tbis  Idliu  locaUiaUon  for  tbeir  pieces,  for  Olslpine  Oanl, 
which  di  j<tre  look  the  place  of  tbe  Latin  commnnities,  lay  too  far  off 
for  tbe  dnmnllats  of  the  capital,  and  so  the  /afWa  togiibt  also  smns  In 
bet  to  have  disappeared.  But  tbe  di  Jurt  supprsesed  commuDitiM  (rf 
Italy,  such  as  Capoa  and  Atella,  B(«9ped  into  the  gap  (pp.  2S7,  611), 
and  thus  the  /etnia  Atcilana  was  io  some  nrassure  the  oontinuaUon  of 
tbe  togata. 

\  Respecting  Titinius  there  is  so  attcr  want  of  literary  information 
eiespt  that,  to  judge  Irom  a  fragment  of  Vnrro.  he  seems  to  haie  been 
older  than  Terence  (BS8-S9B,  RitschI,  Porsiy.  i.  1 M),  (br  ta 
!«««■.  jj  pjoi^ijility  no  moro  can  be  inferred  from  that  paaeaga. 
and  ihoigh,  of  tbe  two  groups  there  compared,  tbe  aecood  (Tiabea, 
Atilius,  CuccUius)  is  on  the  n  hole  older  tlian  ihc  first  (Titinius,  TerentJi^ 
Atis),  it  doss  not  eisctly  foUow  thai  the  oldest  of  Ihe  junior  giwip  If 
to  be  deemed  younger  thin  the  youngest  ni  the  elder. 
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the  national  dress  (i.  546),  the  toga.  Here  the  I^atin  lift 
and  habits  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  fnshness.  Th€ 
pieces  delineate  the  civil  life  of  the  m.ddling  towns  of 
Latium  ;  the  very  titles,  such  as  Pnaltria  or  FerentinaHi^ 
Tibicina,  lurisperita^  JFhlloneSy  indicate  this ;  and  many 
particular  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the  townsman  who  hai 
his  shoes  made  afler  the  model  of  the  sandals  of  the  Alban 
kings,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The  female  characters  preponde- 
rate in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  male.^  With  gen- 
uine national  pride  the  poet  recalls  the  great  times  of  the 
Pyrrhic  war,  and  looks  down  on  his  new  Latin  neigh- 
bours,— 

»'  Ob§ee  H  VoUe$  fabuUmtur  ;  nam  Laiime  nesekmi. 


This  comedy  belongs  to  the  stage  of  the  capital  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  Greek ;  but  it  was  probably  pervaded  by 
something  of  that  rustic  antagonism  to  the  ways  and  the 
evils  of  a  great  town,  which  appeared  contemporaneously 
in  Cato  and  aflerwards  in  Varro.  As  in  the  German  come- 
dy, which  proceeded  from  the  French  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Roman  comedy  from  the  Attic,  the  French  Li- 
sette  was  very  soon  superseded  by  the  IVauenzimmerchen 
Franziska,  so  the  Latin  national  comedy  sprang  up,  if  not 
with  equal  poetical  power,  at  any  rate  with  the  same  ten- 
dency and  perhaps  with  similar  success,  by  the  side  of  the 
Hellenizing  comedy  of  the  capital. 

Greek  tragedy  as  well  as  Greek  comedy  came  in  the 
course  of  this  epoch  to  Rome.  It  was  a  more 
valuable,  and  in  some  respects  also  an  easier, 
acquisition  than  comedy.  The  Greek  and  particularly  the 
Homeric  epos,  which  was  the  basis  of  tragedy,  was  not  un- 
Cuniliar  to  the  Romans,>nd  was  already  interwoven  with 

*  Of  tbe  fifteen  comedies  of  TitiDiuo,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
rfl  are  named  after  male  characters  (barahu  ?  co€e%»»f  fuJllonMy  Borten* 
9huy  QmtUut,  varu8\  and  nine  after  female  {Otmina^  iurisperUay  prUia  ? 
priffiffna,  ptaUria  or  FerentifiatUy  Beiina^  Hbicina^  VelUtrM^  Uiu» 
brana  ?),  two  of  which,  the  iuri*perita  and  the  Ubieina^  are  evidently 
parodifiB  of  men^s  oconpations.  The  feminine  world  pteponderatcs  also 
in  the  fingmentt. 
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their  owii  iiatianal  legcuda  ;  and  the  susceptible  foreigner 
found  iiimaelf  fur  more  at  home  iu  the  iJcal  world  of  tha 
heroic  mytha  than  in  the  fish-market  of  Athens.  Neverth^ 
less  tragedy  also  promoted,  only  with  le^  abruptness  and 
less  vulgarity,  the  aoti-national  and  Iletlenizing  spirit ;  ana 
in  tills  point  of  view  it  was  a  clrcumstSDce  of  the  most  da- 
Atsive  importance,  that  the  Greek  tragic  stage  of  this  period 
l«ii>i.ii»       was  ch  s..'ay  of  Euripides  (274- 

laM^.  3^j_  p]gj,p  fj,,.  ^  thorough  de- 

lineation of  thai  rvu.  1  and  of  his  still  more 

remarkable  influence  Oi.  »jiii«     torarica  and  posterity; 

but  the  intellectual  movements  ol  le  latpr  Greek  and  the 
GraecivBoman  epoch  were  to  «o  great  an  extent  aflected  by 
him,  thiit  it  ia  inHi"~ina(i''lo  fn  "bRteh  at  k-ast  the  leading 
outlines  of  his  cha  was  one  of  those  poeti 

who  raise  poetry  I,  lut  in  doing  so  manifest 

far  more  the  true  sensf  m  wtjat  oujjht  to  lie  than  th*?  power 
of  poetically  realizing  it.  The  profound  saying  which  moi^ 
ally  as  well  as  poetically  sums  up  all  tragic  art — that  action 
is  passion — holds  true  no  doubt  as  to  ancient  tragedy  ;  it 
exhibits  man  in  action,  but  it  makes  no  real  attempt  to  indi< 
viduolize  him.  The  unsurpassed  grandeur  with  which  the 
struggle  betweeu  man  and  destiny  fulRls  its  course  in 
Aeschylus  depends  substantially  on  the  circumstance,  that 
each  of  the  contending  powers  is  only  conceived  broadly 
and  generally  ;  the  essential  humanity  in  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  is  but  slightly  tinged  by  poetical  individualiz- 
ing. Sophocles  seizes  human  nature  in  its  broader  types, 
the  king,  the  old  man,  the  sister  ;  but  not  one  of  his  (Jgureii 
displays  the  microcosm  of  man  in  all  his  aspects — the  fea- 
tures of  individual  character.  A  high  stage  was  thereby 
reached,  but  not  the  highest;  the  delineation  of  man  in  hia 
■nlirencas  and  the  entwining  of  the  individual — in  them- 
sel  JW  finished — figures  into  a  higher  poetical  whole  form 
ft  t;reater  achievement,  and  therefore,  as  compared  with 
Shiikcspeare,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  represent  imperfect 
■Ugcs  of  development.  But,  when  Euripides  undertook  to 
present  man  as  he  is,  the  advsDce  was  logical  and  in  ft  oer 
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tain  pense  historical  rather  than  poetical.  He  was  able  to 
destroy  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  not  to  create  the  modern. 
Everywhere  he  halted  half  way.  Masks,  through  which 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  transla- 
ted from  the  particular  into  the  general,  were  as  necessary 
for  the  typical  tragedy  of  antiquity  as  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  tragedy  of  character ;  but  Euripides  retained 
them.  With  remarkably  delicate  tact  the  older  tragedy 
never  presented  the  dramatic  element,  to  which  it  was  una- 
ble to  allow  free  scope,  unmixed,  but  constantly  fettered  it 
in  some  measure  by  the  epic  subjects  from  the  superhuman 
world  of  gods  and  heroes  and  by  the  lyrical  choruses.  One 
feels  that  Euripides  was  impatient  under  these  fetters :  in 
his  subjects  he  descended  at  least  to  semi-historic  times, 
and  his  choral  chants  were  of  so  subordinate  importance, 
that  they  were  frequently  omitted  from  the  performance  in 
after  times  and  hardly  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  the  pieces ; 
but  yet  he  has  neither  placed  his  figures  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  nor  entirely  thrown  aside  the  chorus.  Through- 
out and  on  all  sides  he  is  the  full  exponent  of  an  age  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandest  historical  and  philoso- 
phical movement  was  going  forward,  but  in  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  primitive  fountain  of  all  poetry — a  pure  and 
liomely  national  life — ^had  become  turbid.  While  the  reve- 
rential piety  of  the  older  tragedians  sheds  over  their  pieces 
as  it  were  a  reflected  radiance  of  heaven  ;  while  the  limita- 
tion of  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  older  Hellenes  exercises 
its  satisfying  power  over  the  hearer ;  the  world  of  Euri- 
pides appears  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  speculation  as  much 
denuded  of  the  gods  as  it  is  pervaded  by  the  element  of 
reflection,  and  gloomy  passions  shoot  like  lightnings  athwart 
the  gray  clouds.  The  old  deeply-rooted  faith  in  destiny  has 
disappeared ;  &te  governs  as  an  outward  despotic  power, 
and  the  slaves  gnashing  their  teeth  wear  its  fetters.  The 
unbelief,  which  is  the  despair  of  faith,  speaks  in  this  poet 
with  superhuman  power.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  poet 
never  attains  a  plastic  conception  overpowering  himself,  and 
never  reaches  a  truly  poetic  effect  on  the  whole ;  for  which 
Vol.  11—28 
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reason  he  was  in  some  measure  careless  as  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  his  tragedies,  and  indeed  not  unfrequently  altogether 
spoiled  them  in  this  respect  by  providing  no  central  int^ 
rest  either  of  plot  or  person — the  slov^Iy  fiishion  of  weaT* 
big  the  plot  in  the  prologue,  and  of  unravelling  it  by  a 
Deu9  §x  machine  or  some  other  platitude,  was  in  reality 
brought  into  vogue  by  Euripides.  All  the  effect  in  his  case 
lies  in  the  details ;  and  with  great  art  certainly  every  effi>H 
has  in  this  respect  been  made  to  conceal  the  irreparabto 
want  of  poetic  completeness.  Euripides  is  a  master  in 
what  are  called  eflfects ;  these,  as  a  rule,  have  a  sensuous 
sentimental  colouring,  and  often  moreover  stimulate  the 
sensuous  impression  by  a  special  high  seasoning,  such  as  the 
interweaving  of  murder  or  incest  with  subjects  relating  to 
love.  The  delineations  of  Polyxcna  willing  to  die  and  of 
Phaedra  pining  away  under  the  grief  of  secret  love,  above 
all  the  splendid  picture  of  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  Bac- 
chae,  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  their  kind  ;  but  they  are 
neither  artistically  nor  morally  pure,  and  the  reproach  of 
Aristophanes,  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  paint  a  Penelope, 
was  thoroughly  well  founded.  Of  a  kindred  character  is 
the  introduction  of  common  compassion  into  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides.  While  his  stunted  heroes  or  heroines,  such  aa 
Menelaus  in  the  Helena,  Andromache,  Electra  as  a  poor 
peasant's  wife,  the  sick  and  ruined  merchant  Telephus,  are 
repulsive  or  ridiculous  and  ordinarily  both,  the  pieces,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  confine  themselves  more  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  common  reality  and  exchange  the  character  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  the  touching  family  picture  or  that 
almost  of  sentimental  comedy,  such  as  the  Iphigenia  im 
AuliSf  the  Ion,  the  Alcesiis,  produce  perhaps  the  most  pleaa  , 
ing  effect  of  all  his  numerous  works.  With  equal  fr^ 
quency,  but  with  less  success,  the  poet  attempts  to  bring 
into  play  in  intellectual  interest.  Hence  springs  the  conn- 
plicated  plot,  which  is  calculated  not  like  the  older  trufi:edy 
to  move  the  feelings,  but  rather  to  keep  curiosity  on  the 
rack ;  hence  the  dialectically  pointed  dialogue,  to  us  non- 
Athenians  often  absolutely  intolerable;   hence  the  apoph- 
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thegmsy  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  pieces  of  Euri 
pides  like  flowers  in  a  pleasure-garden  ;  hence  above  all  the 
psychology  of  Euripides,  which  by  no  means  rests  on  direct 
human  experience,  but  on  logical  reflection.  His  Medea  is 
certainly  in  so  far  painted  from  life,  that  she  is  before  de- 
parture properly  provided  with  money  for  her  voyage ;  but 
of  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  maternal  love  and  jeal- 
ousy the  \mbiassed  reader  will  not  find  much  in  Euripides. 
But,  above  all,  poetic  effect  is  replaced  in  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  moral  or  political  aim.  Without  strictly  or 
directly  entering  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  in 
view  throughout  social  rather  than  political  questions,  Euri* 
pides  in  the  legitimate  issues  of  his  principles  coincided 
with  the  contemporary  political  and  philosophical  radical- 
ism, and  was  the  first  and  chief  apostle  of  that  new  cosmo- 
politan humanity  which  broke  up  the  old  Attic  national  life. 
This  was  the  ground  at  once  of  that  opposition  which  the 
ungodly  and  un- Attic  poet  encountered  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  of  that  marvellous  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
younger  generation  and  foreigners  devoted  themselves  to 
the  poet  of  emotion  and  of  love,  of  apophthegm  and  of 
tendency,  of  philosophy  and  of  humanity.  Greek  tragedy 
in  the  hands  of  Euripides  stepped  beyond  its  proper  sphere 
and  consequently  broke  down  ;  but  the  success  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan poet  was  only  promoted  by  this,  since  at  the 
same  time  the  nation  also  stepped  beyond  its  sphere  and 
broke  down  likewise.  The  criticism  of  Aristophanes  proba- 
bly hit  the  truth  exactly  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view  ;  but  poetry  influences  the  course  of  history 
not  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  value,  but  in  proportion  as 
It  b  able  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  this  re- 
spect Euripides  was  unsurpassed.  And  thus  it  happened, 
that  Alexander  read  him  diligently  ;  that  Aristotle  develop- 
ed  the  idea  of  the  tragic  poet  with  special  reference  to  him ; 
that  the  latest  poetic  and  plastic  art  in  Attica  as  it  were 
originated  from  him  (for  the  new  Attic  comedy  did  nothing 
but  transfer  Euripides  into  a  comic  form,  and  the  school  of 
painters  which  we  meet  ^ith  in  the  designs  of  the  late^ 
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vases  derived  their  nubJecU  no  longtT  fj-oiii  the  old  cpto, 
but  from  Uie  Eiiripidcan  tragedy) ;  and  lastly  that,  the 
ttioT-i  the  old  Hellas  gave  place  to  the  new  Hellenism,  the 
more  the  famu  and  iDllueiioe  of  the  poet  increased,  and 
Greek  life  abrond,  in  £gypt  as  well  as  in  Rome,  was  direct- 
ly  or  indirectly  moulded  in  the  main  by  Euripidea, 

The  Hellenism  of  Euripides  flowed  to  Rome  llirough 
Bomaa  vei'y  variouB  channels,  and  probably  produced  a 

'''*^'  speedier   and    deeper   effect   there   by    indirect 

means  than  in  the  form  of  direct  translation.  The  tragifl 
drama  in  Rome  was  not  exactly  later  in  its  rise  than  come- 
dy (p.  499) ;  but  the  far  greater  expense  of  briuging  a 
tragedy  on  the  singe — which  was  undoubtedly  felt  as  a  oon- 
BideratioD  of  moment,  at  least  during  the  Hannibalic  war — 
as  well  aa  the  nature  of  the  audience  (p.  501)  retarded  the 
development  of  tragedy.  In  the  oomedies  of  Plautus  the 
allusiiin?  to  tragedies  are  not  very  freijuent,  and  iiiosl 
referenoes  of  this  kind  may  have  been  taken  from  ^e  origi- 
nals. The  first  and  only  iiitlueutial  tragedian  of  this  epoch 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Naevius  and  Plautus, 
Quintus  EnniuB  (515-585),  whose  pieces  were 
already  travestied  by  contemporary  eomic  writ 
en,  and  were  exhibited  and  declaimed  by  posterity  down 
to  the  days  of  the  empire. 

The  tragic  drama  of  the  Uomans  is  far  less  known  to  m 
than  t^e  comic  :  on  the  whole  the  same  features,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  comedy,  arc  presented  by  trage- 
dy also.  The  dramatic  stock,  in  like  manner,  was  mainly 
formed  by  translations  of  Greek  pieces.  The  prelerence 
wai  given  to  subjects  derived  from  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  legends  immediately  connected  with  it,  evidently  b» 
OBusB  this  cycle  of  myths  alone  was  rendered  familiar  to 
the  R.;man  public  by  their  instruction  at  schooL  Incident! 
of  striking  horror  predominate,  such  as  matricide  or  infau- 
tirade  in  the  Eumtnidtt,  the  Aicmaton,  the  Cretpkontet,  the 
Sftlanippe,  the  Medta,  and  the  immolation  of  virgins  in  the 
Polyxena,  the  Xreehlhidea,  the  Andromeda,  the  Iphigtnin — 
we  cannot  svoid  recalling  the  fact,  that  Uie  public  for  whick 
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|;hese  tragedies  were  prepared  was  in  the  habit  of  witness 
ing  gladiatorial  games.  The  female  characters  and  ghosts 
appear  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  In  addition 
to  the  rejection  of  masks,  the  most  remarkable  deviation  of 
the  Roman  edition  from  the  original  related  to  the  chorua. 
The  Roman  theatre,  fitted  up  doubtless  in  the  lirst  instance 
for  comic  plays  without  chorus,  had  not  the  special  dancing' 
stage  {orcheBtra)  with  tiie  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  the 
Greek  chorus  performed  its  part,  or,  to  speak  more  correct 
Jy,  the  space  thus  appropriated  among  the  Greeks  served 
with  the  Romans  as  a  sort  of  pit ;  accordingly  the  choral 
dance  at  least,  with  its  artistic  ^temations  and  intermixture 
of  music  and  declamation,  must  have  been  omitted  in  Rome, 
and,  even  if  the  chorus  was  retained,  it  had  but  little  import- 
Mice.  Of  course  there  were  various  alterations  of  detail, 
changes  in  the  metres,  curtailments,  and  mutilations ;  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  for  instance, 
the  chorus  of  women  was— either  afler  the  model  of  another 
tragedy,  or  by  the  editor's  own  device — converted  into  a 
chorus  of  soldiers.  The  Latin  tragedies  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury cannot  be  pronounced  good  translations  in  our  sense 
of  the  word ;  *  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  tragedy  of  Ennius 

*  We  saljofai,  for  oompariaon,  the  opening  Unes  of  ths  J/Mim  in  ihi 
srSginal  of  Snripides  and  in  the  version  of  EnDlna  ^— 

KoXxftf  Iq  tuav  niwiria/^  Svf^nXij^ddaq, 
M^i*  h  vdnoMjy  IlijXiov  nianv  nott 
TftijBtUja  ntvKij,  ftti^'  i(fitfiwaa*  xU^^ 

*A9i(^5i¥  oiiictiav,  ol  to  ndy/Qwrov  di^ 

lliXl^  /Aix^XB'Ot'  oh  Yoq  w  dicnot/f  it»m 
Mndtka  nit^YOvq  y^q  inXnui  'JfaXtucu; 
'E^mtk  &Vfiov  innXaytld  ^Idfforoq. 

VUnam  me  in  ntmore  Pelio  M0i»rt6«f 
Casta  aeeidit9el  abitgna  ad  Ufram  trohm^ 
Ns9t  inde  navit  ittchoandae  exordimm 
CoifntHl^  qiuu  mme  nonUnahir  fwmint 
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fiftve  a  far  lesa  imperrect  image  or  the  original  of  Euripiijea 
than  a  i-omed}'  of  PlautuB  gave  of  die  original  of  Mensnder, 
Tho  historical  posiLion  and  infjueuce  of  Greek  tragedy  in 
u»ni  efiati  Home  were  enUrely  analogous  to  those  of  Greek 
at  itiiaeiij,  oomody  ;  and  while,  as  the  difference  in  the  two 
kinds  of  composition  necessarily  Implied,  the  Hellenistic 
tendency  appeared  in  tragedy  under  a  purer  and  more 
•piritual   form,  the   tra  la  of  this   period   and  its    ■ 

principal    representat  .us       splayed    far   more  de- 

cidedly an  anti-nattoni_  m  uonaoimisly  proptigandist  aim. 
Entiiiis,  hardly  the  mof  important  but  certainly  the  most 
influfntial  poet  of  i  century,  waa  not  a  Latin  by 

birth,  but  on  the  txiui  by  virtue  of  his  origin  half  a 

Gret^k.     Of  Mese       <'  it  and  Hellenic  culture,  he 

settled  in  his  tbirt  at  Rome,  and  lived  there — at 

first  na  a  ii»i<iuxt  alien,  but  after  570  aa  k 
burgess  (p.  395) — in  straitened  circumstanoea, 
supported  partly  by  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  his  pieces,  partly  by  the  don^ 
tions  of  those  .Roman  grandees,  who,  like  Publius  Scipio, 
Titus  Flam  in  in  us,  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  were 
inclined  to  promote  the  modem  Hellenlam  and  to  reward 
the  poet  who  sang  their  own  and  their  ancestors'  pruaea 
■nd  even  accompanied  some  of  them  to  the  field  in  tho 
diaracter,  aa  it  were,  of  a  poet  laureate  nominated  before 
hand  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  which  they  were  to  per* 
form.    He  has  blmaelf  elegantly  described  the  olient4ik« 


Argo,  jaia  Argin  in  ta  dUteU 
Fieti  piManl  peUtm  inavmtor 


OMiit,  imperio  rtgit  PeUat,  pir  dokan. 

Jfan  okifuam  era  errant  tnta  Santo  vffarelpldtm 

MedeOf  animQ  aegra,  umorv  taam  taueia. 

He  TsriatlonB  of  the  translation  from  the  original  MO  Inttniottr^' 
not  onlj  its  UutoTogieB  uid  periphrases,  but  alBO  the  onuuloii  or  ex- 
pUDttkm  or  til?  leu  bmiliar  mjclioiogic&l  natneH,  t.g^1he  Sjmplegsdes, 
the  lolid&a  liDd,  the  Argo.  But  the  inBtances  \n  vUoh  Enniiu  hx 
raalij  iiuBuiid«i«tood  lb«  origiDal  lirc  nu& 
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qualities  requisite  for  such  a  calling.*  From  the  outset  an(^ 
by  virtue  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  cosmopolite,  he 
had  the  skill  to  appropriate  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
nations  among  which  he  lived — Greek,  Latin^  and  even 
Oscan — ^without  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  any  one  of 
them ;  and  while  the  Hellenism  of  the  earlier  Roman  poets 
was  the  result  rather  than  the  conscious  aim  of  their  poetic 
activity,  and  accordingly  they  at  least  attempted  more  or 
less  to  take  their  stand  on  national  ground,  Ennius  on  the 
contrary  is  very  distinctly  conscious  of  his  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  evidently  labours  with  zeal  to  bring  into 
vogue  neological  Hellenic  ideas  among  the  Italians.  His 
most  serviceable  instrument  was  tragedy.  The  remains  of 
his  tragedies  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  and  with  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  in  particular ;  it  is  the  less  therefore  the 
result  of  accident,  that  he  has  moulded  the  great  majority 

*  Beyond  doubt  the  ancients  were  right  in  recognizing  a  sketch  of 
the  poet's  own  character  in  the  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  tht 
JUmals,  where  the  consul  calls  to  his  side  the  confidant, 

quoeutn  hmks  »aepe  liberUer 
Mentam  temumeaque  iuoa  rerumque  tucfrum 
O&ngerum  partiiy  magnam  eum  la»tu»  diei 
FarUmfviMMid  de  summis  rebus  reg%mdiM 
Connlio  indu  /oro  lato  aanetogve  unaiu  : 
OtU  rea  audaeUr  magnaa  parvaague  Joeumqve 
JSloqueretuTy  cuncta  aimul  tnalaque  el  bona  dietu 
JBvamerety  ai  gut  velUt^  tutogue  locareL 
Quocum  miiUa  volup  ae  gaudia  damgue  palamqu€ 
Ingenium  eui  nuUa  malum  eenienlia  mtadei 
Ui  faeerei  faeinua  lenia  out  maluaj  dochuJidaUa 
Suavia  komo  faeundua  auo  eonimUua  beahu 
8cUua  aecunda  loguena  in  tempore  eommodua  verbum 
Paueum^  mnUta  tenena  antigua  aepidta,  vehutaa 
Quem  fecit  morea  vetereague  novoague  tenentem^ 
Multorum  veterum  legea  divumgue  kominumgue, 
Prudenler  gui  dicta  logmee  taeereee  poaaiL 

In  the  line  before  the  last  we  should  probably  read  nmUarum 
t^ea  divumgue  kominumgue. 
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of  lii«  jiieoM,  and  all  thuee  that  attained  celulritr,  after  lh« 
mwlt-l  of  Euripidea.  In  the  selection  and  treatment  lie  wa« 
douhtless  influenced  partly  by  external  cunsideratiotia.  But 
these  nlone  cannot  account  for  his  bringing  forward  w 
decidedly  the  Euripidenn  element  in  Euripides;  for  hii 
ne<;ltcting  iht^  chorusea  still  more  than  did  his  original ;  foi 
Ilia  laying  still  ftrunger  emphasis  on  sensuous  eJTeet  than 
the  Greek ;  nor  for  hia  taking  up  pieces  like  the  Thgeilts  , 
and  the  Telephut  so  well  known  from  the  immortal  ridicule 
of  Aristophanes,  with  their  princes'  woes  and  woful  princes, 
and  even  such  a  piece  as  Menalippa  Ihe  FtmaU  Fhilotopher, 
in  which  the  whiile  plot  turns  on  the  absurdity  of  tbo 
national  religion,  and  the  tendency  to  make  war  on  it  from 
the  physicist  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparent.  The  sharp- 
eat  arrows  are  everywhere — and  that  partly  in  pussages 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  inserted  *— directed 
against  faith  in  the  miraculous,  and  we  almost  wonder  that 
the  censorship  of  the  Roman  stage  allowed  such  tiradea  to 
pass  as  the  following  : — 

^o  dam  gtita*  tat  temper  dixi  et  dieani  eetlititBt, 
Sed  tot  Hon  eurart  opinor,  quid  agal  Aunuumm  ffttmt ; 
Ham  n  curvn',  bent  honit  til,  malt  midU,  quod  nunc  aiwf. 

Wo  have  already  remarked  (p.  477)  that  Eunius  scien* 
tifioully  inculcated  the  same  irreligion  in  a  didactjo  poem ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest  with  thia  ireethink- 
ing.  With  this  trait  other  features  are  in  harmony — his 
political  opposition  tinged  with  radicalism,  that  here  and 

•  CoDip.  p.  419.  Euriiddea  {TpH  in  Avl.  SEB)  defioet  tha  loMb- 
MfCT  u  ■  man, 

"Of  illf  aii6!j,  aelli  Si  i^vJ;  Ufu 

nil  is  tarned  bj  tbe  Lttln  translator  into  the  following  diatriba  agtlart 

Ibe  caslen  of  horotoopos: — 

AilTologvTvm  li^na  in  eodo  jUMtit,  ebtertal,  Jault 
Cum  eapra  oat  mpa  aut  exoritur  Ivmtn  aiig^ied  btiuat. 
Qtiod  mi  anlrpfi',  ntnta  ^eetal:  eoJi  tenOiaiiiir  plagoM, 
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there  appears ;  *  his  singing  the  praises  of  the  Greek  pleas 
ures  of  the  table  (p.  486) ;  above  all  his  setting  aside  th« 
last  national  element  in  Latin  poetry,  the  Satumian  Tneas- 
are,  and  substituting  for  it  the  Greek  hexameter.  That  the 
^  multiform  "  poet  executed  all  these  tasks  with  equal  neat- 
ness, that  he  elaborated  hexameters  out  of  a  language  of  by 
Ao  means  dactylic  structure,  and  that  without  checking  the 
nataial  flow  of  his  style  he  moved  with  confidence  and  firee- 
dom  amidst  unwonted  measures  and  forms — ^aie  so  many 
evidences  of  his  extraordinary  plastic  talent,  which  was  in 
fiuit  more  Greek  than  Roman  ;  f  where  he  offends  us,  the 
offence  is  owing  much  more  frequently  to  Greek  allitera- 
tion |  than  to  Roman  ruggedness.    He  was  not  a  great 

*  In  the  TeUphuM  we  find  biiu  saying-^ 

Palam  mvHre  pUbeia  piaeuhim  ed, 

f  The  following  yerses,  excellent  in  matter  and  form,  belong  to  the 
adaptation  of  tlie  Pkoenix  of  Euripides : — 

8ed  vkrum  vitimie  vera  vivtre  animatum  addeeet^ 
Jf^riHerqu*  innoxium  (?)  voear€  atbf€r$wn  mdmrtarictL 
Ea  libertfu  etty  qui  peehi$  purwn  ttfinnum  gedUat  * 
Aliae  res  obnosdotae  nocU  in  obseura  latent. 

In  the  Sdpio^  which  was  probably  incorporated  in  the  coUeotion  of 
misoeUaneoiiB  poems,  the  graphic  lines  occarred  :— 

mundui  coeii  vattue  eonstUit  nlentio^ 

St  ITeplunut  eaevus  u9uU»  aeperu  paueam  dedit, 
Sol  eqttis  iter  repremt  ungtdit  volantibue; 
Conttitere  amnes  perennes,  arbores  vento  veuant. 

This  last  passage  affords  ns  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  poet 
vorked  up  his  original  poems.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  wordf 
iddch  occur  in  the  tragedy  Heciatia  Luetra  (the  original  of  which  wai 
probably  by  So  Rhodes)  as  spoken  by  a  spectator  of  the  combat  b*» 
iween  Hephaestus  and  the  Scamander : — 

Conetitii  credo  Scamander^  arbores  vento  vaeemt, 

and  the  incident  is  derived  from  the  Iliad  (xxl  881). 
X  Thus  in  the  Phoenix  we  find  the  line  : — 

—  —  siultutt,  qui  cupitm  cupiens  eupienter  eupsL 

and  this  is  not  the  roost  absurd  specimen  of  such  recarring  assoaaneet 
He  also  indulged  in  acrostic  Terses  (Gic.  de  IHv,  U.  64,  111). 
VoT.  IT.— 23* 
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poet,  but  K  man  of  graceful  add  sprightly  talect,  throughout 
possessing  the  vivid  sensibilities  of  a  poetic  nature,  but 
Deeding  the  tragic  buskin  to  t<M\  himself  a  poet  uid  wholl]' 
destitute  of  the  comic  vein.  We  can  understand  the  pride 
with  which  the  Hellenizing  poet  looked  down  on  those  rude 
Mraios 

•nd  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  celebrates  hia  owv 
artiatic  poetry : 


The  genius  of  Ennii  sly  assured  him  that  be 

had  spread  his  sails  to  a  ii>  ,■  a  breeze  ;  Greek  tragedy 
became,  and  thenceforth  remained,  a  possession  of  the  L>atiD 
nation. 

Through  less  frequented  paths,  and  with  a  lesa  favoura- 
iTnUmui  l*'^  wind,  a  bolder  mariner  pursued  a  higher 
*™''"  aim.     Naevius  not  only  like  Enniua — although 

with  far  less  success — adapted  Greek  tragedies  for  the 
Roman  stage,  but  also  attempted  to  create,  independently 
of  the  Greeks,  a  grave  national  drama  (/abula  pratU^iala). 
No  outward  obstacles  here  stood  In  the  way ;  he  brought 
forward  subjects  both  from  Roman  legend  and  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  country  on  the  stage  of  bis 
native  land.  Such  were  his  Naning  of  Somulut  and 
Remus  or  the  Wolf,  in  which  Amuliua  king  of  Alba  k^ 
peared,  and  bis  Clastidiam,  which  oelebrat«d  the  victory  <>f 

MarcelJusover  theCeltain  532(p.  100).    After 

hia  example,  Ennius  in  his  Ambraeia  described 
from   personal  observation  the  siege  of  that  city  by  hia 

patron  Nobilior  in  565  (p.  327).     But  the  num. 

hei'  of  these  national  dramas  remained  small, 
and  that  sp^icics  of  composition  soon  disappeared  from  the 
stage ;  the  scanty  legend  and  the  colourless  history  of  Rome 
were  unable  permanently  to  compote  with  the  HelJenio 
mythology.  Respecting  the  poetic  value  of  the  pieces  wa 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  judging  ;  but,  if  we  may  tak» 
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account  of  the  general  poetical  intention,  there  were  in 
Roman  literature  few  such  strokes  of  genius  as  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  national  drama.  Only  the  Greek  tragedians 
of  that  earliest  period  which  still  felt  its  nearness  to  th« 
gods-— only  poets  like  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus — ^had  the 
courage  to  bring  the  great  deeds  which  they  had  witnessedi 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part,  on  the  stage  by  the 
side  of  those  of  legendary  times ;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  are  enabled  vividly  to  realize  what  the  Punic  wars  were 
and  how  powerful  was  their  effect,  when  we  find  a  poet, 
who  like  Aeschylus  had  himself  fought  in  the  battles  which 
he  sang,  introducing  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  upon 
that  stage  upon  which  men  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  see  none  but  gods  and  heroes. 

Recitative  poetry  also  took  its  rise  during  this  epoch  at 
B«dtatiTe  Rome.  Livius  naturalized  the  custom  which 
vot^-  among  the  ancients  held  the  place  of  our  modem 

publication — ^the  public  reading  of  new  works  by  the  author 
— ^in  Rome,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reciting  them  in  his 
school.  As  poetry  was  not  in  this  instance  practised  with 
a  view  to  a  livelihood,  or  at  any  rate  not  directly  so,  this 
branch  of  it  was  not  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  such 
disfavour  as  writing  for  the  stage  :  towards  the  end  of  this 
epoch  one  or  two  noble  Romans  had  publicly  come  forward 
in  this  mamier  as  poets.*  Recitative  poetry  however  ^^as 
chiefly  cultivated  by  those  poets  who  occupied  themselves 
with  writing  for  the  stage,  and  the  former  held  a  subordi* 
nate  place  as  compared  with  the  latter ;  in  fact,  a  public  to 
which  read  poetry  might  address  itself  can  have  existed 
only  to  a  very  limits  extent  at  this  period  in  Rome. 

Lyrical,  dydactic,  and  epigrammatic  poetry  in  particular 
were  feebly  represented.  The  religious  festival 
chants— of  which  the  annals  of  this  period  cer« 

*  Besides  Cato,  we  find  the  names  of  two  ''ooosnlan  and  poets** 
belonging  to  this  period  (Sueton.  Ftto  Terent.  4)-r-Qn!iitiif 
Labeo,  consul  in  671,  and  Marcus  Popillitis,  consol  in 
681.  But  it  remains  uncertain  whether  they  published  theii 
poems.    Bven  in  the  case  of  Gato  this  may  be  doubML 
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tainly  have  already  thought  it  worth  while  to  nientauo  iha 
■ulhor — as  well  as  the  monumental  inacript.ODH  on  templei 
and  tombs,  fiir  which  the  SaCuriilHn  remained  the  regular 
meusuri^,  hardly  belong  tu  literaturd  in  its  proper  sense. 
Bo  far  as  the  minor  poetry  makes  its  appearance  ut  all,  it  !■ 
classed  ordinarily,  and  that  aa  early  as  the  lime  of  Naevitu, 
uniler  the  name  of  wattira.   This  term  was  originally  applied 


I  which  from  the  tjm 
by  the  Greek  drama ; 
letry  it  corresponds  in 
s  poems,"  and  like  tha 
es  or  style  of  art,  but 
nBt4o  kind,  treating  of 

1  written  in  any  form, 

Id  addition  to  Cato's 
afterwords,  which  was 

sea  after  the  pi-ecedent  of 


to  the  old  stage-poem 
of  Liviua  was  driveL 
but  in  its  application  ■ 
•ome  measure  to  ou 
latter  denotes  not  an j 
simply  puenia  not  of  _. 
any  matters  (mostly  suujti 
at   the    pleasure   of    the  b> 
*  poem  on  Morals  "  to  be  n 
probal)ly  written  in  Saturniar 

the  earlier  attempts  at  a  national  didactic  poetry  (i.  586), 
there  came  under  this  category  the  minor  poems  of  Ennius, 
which  that  writer,  who  was  very  fertile  in  this  department, 
published  partly  in  his  collection  of  talvras,  partly  sep^ 
rately.  Among  tliese  were  brief  narratiTa  poems  relating 
to  the  l^endary  or  contemporary  history  of  his  country  ; 
editions  of  the  religious  romance  of  Euhemenis  (p.  4T7), 
of  the  physical  poems  circulated  in  tbenameof  Epichftrmui 
(p.  477),  and  of  the  gastronomies  of  Archestratus  of  Gela, 
a  poet  who  treated  of  the  higher  cookery ;  as  aba  a  di^ 
logue  between  Life  and  Death,  &bles  of  Aesop,  &  collection 
of  moral  maxims,  parodies  and  epigrammatio  triflee — small 
matters,  but  indicative  of  the  versatile  powers  as  well  as 
the  neological  didactic  tendencies  of  the  poet,  who  STidentlj 
allowed  himself  the  freest  range  in  this  field,  wbicli  tha 
oensorehip  did  not  reach. 

The  attempts  at  a  metrical  treatment  of  the  natjonal 

tfttriaiii        annals  lay  claim  to  greater  poetical  and  bistori 

^u|>-  cal  imporlance.     Here  too  it  was  Naeviua  who 

gave  poetjc  form  to  so  much  of  the  legendary 

as  well  aa  of  the  owtemporary  history  aa  admittad  of  con 
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nected  narrat-ve ;  and  who,  more  especially,  recorded  in  tb« 
half-prosaic  Saturnian  national  metre  the  story  of  the  first 
Punic  war  simply  and  distinctly,  with  a  straightforward 
adherence  to  ftict,  without  disdaining  anything  as  unpoetieal| 
and  without  at  all,  especially  in  the  description  of  historical 
times,  going  in  pursuit  of  poetical  flights  or  embellishments 
-—maintaining  throughout  his  narrative  the  present  tense.* 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  national  drama  of  the 
same  poet,  applies  substantially  to  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  Grreeks,  like 
their  tragedy,  had  wholly  reference  to  the  heroic  period ;  il 
was  an  altogether  new  and,  at  least  in  design,  an  envia- 
bly grand  idea — to  light  up  the  present  with  the  brilliance 
of  poetry.  Although  in  point  of  execution  the  chronicle  of 
Naevius  was  probably  not  much  better  than  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  in  various  respects 
of  kindred  character,  yet  the  poet  was  certainly  justified  in 
regarding  this  work  of  his  with  an  altogether  peculiar  com- 
placency. It  was  no  small  achievement,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  historical  literature  except  official 

*  The  following  fragments  will  give  some  idea  of  its  tone.    Of 
tMdo  be  says : 

Blande  et  doete  pereontat — AeiuaM  quo  pado 
Troiam  urhem  liqtterii, 

Again  of  Amuliua : 

Mamuapte  nuwn  ad  eodum — wuttMUi  whom  rea 
Amuliut ;  gratulatur — liivtt. 

fW  of  a  speech  where  the  indirect  oonsttucdon  is  remarkable  t 

Sin  illot  dmrani  foT'-HatumoM  virorum 
Magnum  stuprum  populo—JUri  ptr  getUia. 

W^tb  reference  to  the  landing  at  Malta  In  408 :  M 

TVanJt/  Melitam  Romanut — irmUam  integram  amnem 
Urii  populaiur  9€uUU — rtm  hoiUttm  coneUmat 

UMlly,  as  to  the  peace  which  terminated  the  war  concerning  EHoOy : 

Id  quoque  paciaeuni  moenia — mrU  JAUatium  qmoi 
JUconeilient ;  eapHvot—plwHmoa  idmn 
t3icilienBe$  paetMeit — obtUbt  ut  itddant 
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records,  to  have  composed  for  his  countrymi^n  a  connected 
account  of  the  deeds  of  their  own  times  aud  ot  earlier  agea, 
and  in  addition  to  have  ptaeed  before  their  eyes  the  noblest 
incidents  of  their  history  in  a  dramatie  form. 

Knniua  proposed    to   himietf  the  very   same    task  u 
^_^  Naeviu* ;  but  the  similarity  of  the  subject  onlj 

brings  out  into  striinger  relief  the  political  and 
poetjcal  ooDtrast  between  the  national  and  the  acti-national 
poet.  NaeviuB  sought  out  for  the  new  subject  a  new  form  ; 
Ennius  fitted  or  forced  it  into  the  forms  of  the  Hellenic 
epos.  The  hexameter  replaced  the  Satumian  verse ;  the 
ornate  style  of  the  Homeridae,  striving  after  plastic  vivid- 
ness of  delineation,  replaced  the  homely  historic  narrative. 
Wherever  the  drcumstances  admit,  Homer  is  directly 
translated ;  e.g.,  the  burial  of  those  tbat  fell  at  Heraolea  is 
described  after  the  model  of  the  buri.il  of  Pati-oclus,  and 
under  the  helmet  of  Marcus  Livius  Stolo,  the  militar; 
tribune  who  fights  with  t^e  Istriana,  lurks  none  other  than 
the  Homeric  Ajax  ;  the  reader  is  not  even  spared  the 
Homeric  invocation  of  the  Muse.  The  epic  machinery  is 
fully  set  agoing ;  eStet  the  battle  of  Cannae,  for  instance, 
Juno  in  a  full  council  of  the  gods  pardons  the  Ramans,  and 
Jupiter  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  wife  promises 
them  a  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  Nor  do  the 
"Annals"  fail  to  betray  the  neological  and  Helleiiistio 
t«ndencies  of  the  author.  The  very  employment  of  the 
gods  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decoration  bears  this  stamp. 
The  remarkable  vision,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  tells  in 
good  Pythagorean  style  how  the  soul  now  inhabiting  Quin- 
lus  Enniiis  had  previously  been  domiciled  in  Homer  and 
•till  earlier  in  a  peacock,  and  then  in  good  physicist  style 
rxplalns  the  nature  of  things  and  the  relation  of  tbe  body  to 
Ihe  mind.  Even  the  choice  of  the  subject  serves  the  stuno 
purpose — at  any  rate  the  Hellenic  literati  of  all  ages  have 
found  an  especially  suitiible  handle  for  their  Graaco-co» 
mopolite  tendencies  in  this  very  rehabilitation  of  Roman 
history.  Eiiniua  lays  stress  on  the  arcumstance  thst  th» 
Romans  were  reckoned  Greeks  : 
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CcnUnduntOraecoSy  Oraios  memorare  aolent  mm. 

The  poetical  value  of  the  gredtly  celebrated  Annals  maj 
easily  be  estimated  afler  the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  regarding  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  poet  in 
general.  A  poet  of  lively  sympathies,  he  naturally  felt  him* 
self  elevated  by  the  enthusiastic  impulse  which  the  great 
age  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  to  the  national  sensibilities  of 
Italy,  and  he  not  only  oflen  succeeds  in  imitating  Homeric 
simplicity,  but  also  and  still  more  frequently  makes  his 
lines  strikingly  echo  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  the 
Roman  character.  But  the  construction  of  his  epic  was 
defective ;  indeed  it  must  have  been  very  lax  and  indiffer^ 
ent,  when  it  was  possible  for  the  poet  to  insert  a  special 
book  by  way  of  supplement  to  please  an  otherwise  forgot- 
ten hero  and  patron.  On  the  whole  the  Annals  were  be- 
yond question  the  work  in  which  Ennius  fell  farthest  short 
of  his  aim.  The  plan  of  making  an  Iliad  pronounces  its 
own  condemnation.  It  was  Ennius,  who  in  this  poem  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  literature  that  changeling  com« 
pound  of  epos  and  of  history,  which  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day  has  haunted  it  like  a  ghost,  unable  either  to 
live  or  to  die.  But  the  poem  certainly  had  its  success* 
Ennius  claimed  to  be  the  Roman  Homer  with  still  greater 
ingenuousness  than  Klopstock  claimed  to  be  the  German, 
and  was  received  as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  still 
more  so  by  posterity.  The  veneration  for  the  fitther  of 
Roman  poetry  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera> 
tion ;  even  the  polished  Quintilian  says,  ^  Let  us  revere 
Ennius  as  we  revere  an  ancient  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty 
oaks  of  a  thousand  years  are  more  venerable  than  beauti^ 
All ;  "  and,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  this,  he  may 
recall  analogous  phenomena  in  the  successes  of  the  Aeneid, 
tiie  Henriad,  and  the  Messiad.  A  mighty  poetical  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  would  indeed  have  set  aside  that  almost 
eomic  official  parallel  between  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  the 
Ennian  Annals  as  easily  as  we  have  set  aside  the  parallel! 
of  Sappho  and  Karschin  and  of  Pindar  and  Willamov;  but 
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DO  such  development  took  place  in  Home.  C  ivtaf:;  to  th« 
ioteriist  of  the  subject  especiHlly  iiir  aristucratiu  cirdes,  dua 
the  (^reaC  plastio  talent  of  the  poft,the  Annals  renioinect  the 
oldest  Roman  original  poem  which  nppe&red  to  the  cult./rt 
of  later  generotiunB  readable  or  worth  reading;  ar.J  thus. 
sir^'iUrly  enough,  posterity  aim e  to  honour  thid  thoroughly 
Uti-national  epos  of  a  half-Greek  litHrattur  as  the  trut 
model  poem  of  Rome. 

A  prose  literature  arose  in  Rome  not  much  later  than 
Piweiiwrm-  Roman  poetry,  but  in  a  very  different  way.  It 
""■  experienced  neither  the   artificial  stimulus,  by 

which  the  school  and  the  stage  pr^-minurely  forced  the  growth 
of  Itunmn  poetry,  nor  the  i"  t!    restraint,  to  which 

Roman  comedy  in  particular  uhjected  by  the  strict 

and  narrow-minded  cenBorBhip  vi  stage.     Nor  was  this 

form  of  literary  activity  placed  iifim  the  first  under  the  ban 
of  good  society  by  the  stignia  which  attached  to  the  "  bal- 
lad-singer." Accordingly  the  prose  literature,  while  far  lew 
extensive  and  less  active  than  the  contemporary  poetical 
authorship,  had  a  tar  more  natural  growth.  While  poatry 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  humble  rank  and 
not  a  single  Roman  of  quality  appears  among  the  oelebrated 
poets  of  this  age,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  prose 
writers  of  this  period  hardly  a  name  that  is  not  aenstorial ; 
and  it  is  from  the  circles  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  from 
men  who  had  been  consuls  and  censors— the  Fabii,  tha 
Gracchi,  the  Scipios — that  this  literature  throughout  pro 
ceeds.  The  conservative  and  national  tendency,  in  tht 
nature  of  the  case,  acoorded  better  with  this  prose  author^ 
ship  than  with  poetry  ;  but  here  too — and  partioulariy  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  this  literature,  hiatorical 
compositjun — the  Hellenistie  tendency  had  a  powerfiil,  in 
&ct  a  preponderant,  inftueiice  both  on  matter  and  form. 

Bonn  to  the  period  of  the  Hannibalio  war  there  was 
WritiosDf  no  historical  oomposition  in  Rome;  for  the 
"""'■  entries  in  the  book  of  Annals  were  of  the  na* 

ture  of  records  and  not  of  literature,  and  never  mada 
any  attempt  to  develop  the  oonneotion  of  events.     It  ia  a 
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fiiguifioant  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Roman  char* 
acter,  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  Roman  pow- 
er far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  constant  contact  of  the  noble  society  of  Rome  with 
the  Greeks  who  were  so  full  of  literary  activity,  il 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  there 
sprang  up  any  desire  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  authorship, 
to  the  contemporary  world  and  to  posterity.  When  at 
length  this  desire  was  felt,  there  were  neither  literary  forms 
ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  Roman  history,  nor  was  there 
a  public  prepared  to  read  it,  and  great  talent  and  considers* 
ble  time  were  required  to  create  both.  In  the  first  instance, 
accordingly,  these  difficulties  were  in  some  measure  evaded 
by  writing  the  national  history  either  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  in  that  case  in  verse,  or  in  prose  and  in  that  case  iti 
Greek.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  metrical  Annals 
of  Naevius  (written  about  550?)  and  of  Ennius 
(written  about  581) ;  both  belong  to  the  earliesi 
historical  literature  of  the  Romans,  and  those 
of  Naevius  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  all  Roman 
historical  works.  At  nearly  the  same  period  were  com* 
posed  the  Greek  "  Histories  "  of  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  • 

*  That  this  oldest  prose  work  on  the  history  of  Rome  was  composed 
in  Greek,  is  estabUshed  beyond  a  doxibt  by  DionTs.  i.  6,  and  Cicero,  d$ 
JHv,  i.  21,  48.  The  Latin  AnnaLi  quoted  under  the  same  name  by 
Qnintilian  and  later  grammarians  remam  inTolTed  in  mystery,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  also  quoted 
aoder  the  same  name  a  rery  complete  exposition  of  the  pontifical  law  in 
ths  Latin  language.  But  the  latter  treatise  will  not  be  attributed  by 
any  one,  who  has  traced  the  dcTelopmoit  of  Roman  literature  in  Its 
eonnection,  to  an  auUior  of  the  age  of  the  Hannlbalio  war ;  and  Latin 
innals  from  that  age  ^>pear  problematical,  although  it  must  remain  a 
moot  question  whether  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  the  earlier  with  a 
later  annalist,  Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus  Ser?ilianus  (consul 
in  012),  or  whether  there  existed  an  old  Latin  edition  of  the 
Oreek  Annals  of  Fabius  as  well  as  of  those  of  Acilius  and  Albinos,  of 
whether  there  were  two  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Pkstor. 

The  historical  work  likewise  written  in  Greek,  ascribed  to  Ja  dm 
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(a(^r  553),  &  man  of  noble  family  whu  took  u. 

acLive  part  in  state  aflkirs  during  thu  Hannibolic 
war,  and   of  Publius  Sdpio,  tlie  son  of  Scipio  Africanui 

(whu  died  ttbout  590).     In  the  former  case  thejr 

availed  themaelvea  of  the  poetical  art  which  wm 
already  to  a  certain  extent  developed,  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  public  with  a  taste  fur  Doetry,  which  was  not 
altogether  wanting;  in  the  latter  cm  e  tiiey  found  the  Greek 
forms  ready  to  thoir  band,  and  aduressed  ihemselves — aa 
the  intereat  of  their  subject  stretching  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Latium  naturally  suggested — primarily  to  the 
cultivated  foreigner.  The  former  plan  was  adopted  by  tha 
plebeian  aulfaors,  the  latter  by  thoi  t  of  quality  ;  juat  aa  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  an  Lristocratic  literature  in 
the  French  language  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  native 
Gel  man  authorship  of  pastors  and  professors,  and,  whiia 
men  like  Gluim  and  Ramler  wrote  war-songs  in  German, 
kings  and  generals  wrote  military  histories  in  French. 
Neither  the  metrical  chronicles  nor  Uie  Greek  annals  by 
Roman  authors  constituted  Latin  historical  composition  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  this  only  began  with  Cato, 
whose  "Origines,"  not  published  before  the  close  of  this 
epoch,  formed  at  once  the  oldest  historical  work  written  iu 
Latin  and  the  first  important  prose  work  in  Roman  litera- 
ture.* 

All  these  works,  while  not  coming  up  to  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  history,!  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
detached  notices  of  the  book  of  Annals,  systemaUo  histories 
with  a  connected  narrative  and  a  more  or  less  regular  struo 

Qncius  AUmeDtaB  a  oontemporarj  of  Fabiiu,  ■eemi  spoiioiu  and 
ewnpiUtiaa  of  the  AngusUn  age. 

*  Cato't  whole  liiarar;  actiTicj  belonged  to  the  period  of  his  old  ag* 

(Oioero,  OaL  II,  88;  Nepos,  Coto,  S);  the  compod^OD  even  of  the 

earlier  books  of  the  "Origines"  falli  not  before,  and  jel 

'*'  probnblynolloDgBabBeqnent  to,[ieB(PliD.if.i^.{ii.  14,  IH), 

f  It  is  etidentlT  by  vbj  of  coomM  wiih  E^biua  that  rolybins  (at 
B,  4)  calls  attentibn  to  the  fact,  that  Albinos,  the  pumonaie  luimirer  o( 
•Ter;tbing  Qreok,  endeavoured  to  write  a  sjaiemslia  bislorf  [it^ajtia 
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ture.  They  all,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  embr&ced  \be  nationa) 
history  from  the  building  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  the 
writer,  although  in  point  of  title  the  work  of  Naevius 
related  only  to  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  that  of  Gato 
only  to  the  early  history.  They  were  thus  naturally  divided 
inlo  the  three  sections  of  the  legendary  period,  of  earlieri 
and  of  contemporary,  history. 

In  the  legendary  period  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 

History  of  ^^^  ^^  °^^  forth  With  great  minuteness;  and 
^oAgin  of  in  its  case  the  peculiar  difficulty  liad  to  be  sur- 
mounted, that  there  were,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (i.  590),  two  wholly  irreconoileable  versions  of  it  in 
circulation  :  the  national  version,  which,  in  its  leading  out- 
lines at  least,  was  probably  already  embodied  in  the  book 
cf  Annals,  and  the  Greek  version  of  Timaeus,  which  cannot 
Ikave  remained  unknown  to  these  Roman  chroniclers.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  connect  Rome  with  Alba,  that 
of  the  latter  to  connect  Rome  with  Troy ;  in  the  former 
accordingly  the  city  was  built  by  Romulus  son  of  the  Alban 
king,  in  the  latter  by  the  Trojan  prince  Aeneas.  To  the 
present  epoch,  probably  either  to  Naevius  or  to  Pictor, 
belongs  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  stories.  The  Alban 
prince  Romulus  remains  the  founder  of  Rome,  but  becomes 
at  the  same  time  the  grandson  of  Aeneas ;  Aeneas  does  not 
found  Rome,  but  is  represented  as  bringing  the  Roman 
Penates  to  Italy  and  building  Lavinium  as  their  shrine, 
while  his  son  Ascanius  founds  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city 
of  Rome  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium.  All  thi& 
was  a  sorry  and  unskilful  patchwork.  The  view  that  the 
original  Penates  of  Rome  were  preserved  not,  as  had  hith« 
erto  been  believed,  in  their  temple  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  in  the  shrine  at  Lavinium,  could  not  but  be  offensive  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek  fiction  was  a  still  worse  expe- 
dient, inasmuch  as  under  it  the  gods  only  bestowed  on  the 
grandson  what  they  had  adjudged  to  the  grandsire.  But  the 
amalgamation  served  its  object:  without  exactly  denying 
the  national  origin  of  Rome,  it  yet  deferred  to  the  Helloik 
icing  tendency,  and  legalized  in  some  degree  that  desire  te 
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claim  kiixired  with  AeoeiM  whit^h  wu  jtlrwidy  at  this  ppotA 
gremJy  in  foguK  (p.  49S) ;  and  thun  it  became  tne  stcrao- 
typeil,  ftiid  was  soon  accepted  as  the  o<!icial,  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  mighty  community. 

With  the  iixc^pCion  of  the  story  of  the  origia  of  llt< 
oity,  tlia  Greek  faiHtoriographf^rs  hod  given  tliemselves  liltl« 
or  no  raticorn  as  to  the  Roman  conimonnealth ;  so  that  the 
Mcital  of  the  furth'  lationa]  hi&tory  must 

have   been  chiefly  «e  sources.     But  the 

scanty  information  iinitted  to  us  does  not 

enable  us  to  disoert.  sort  of  traditjons,  in 

addiliun  b)  the  book  a  at  the  command  of 

the  earliest  chronicli  ^  may  possibly  have 

add^'d  of  their  own.  ed  from  Flerudotua  * 

were  probably  sti  rliest  annttlists,  and  a 

dircet  borrowing  oi  aucin         or  this  aeclion  cannot 

be  provi-<l.  The  inure  remnrKalile,  tlierefore,  is  the  tendency, 
which  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  case  of  Cato  the  enemy  of 
Hellenism,  very  distinctly  apparent,  not  only  to  connect 
Rome  with  Hellas,  but  to  represent  the  Italian  and  Greek 
nations  as  having  been  originally  identical.  To  this  tei> 
dency  we  owe  the  primitive  Italians  or  aborigine*  who  were 
immigrants  from  Greece,  and  the  primitive  Greeks  or 
Pelasgians  whose  wanderings  brought  them  to  Italy. 

The  current  story  presented  some  sort  of  connection, 
nteEuiisr  though  the  connecting  thread  was  but  weak  and 
"*'^-  loose,  throughout  the  regal  period  down  to  the 

institution  of  the  republic ;  but  at  that  point  the  stream  of 
legend  dried  up,  and  it  was  not  merely  difficult  but  alto- 
gether impossible  to  form  a  narrative,  in  any  degree  con- 
nected and  readable,  out  of  the  lists  of  magistratea  an]  tlia 
■canty  notices  appended  to  them.  The  poets  were  the  mciat 
sensible  of  the  blank.  Naevius  appears  for  that  reason  to 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  re^al  period  to  the  war  r*- 

*  For  inatBtice  the  bJator;  or  the  uege  of  CrB.bii  ia  oompUed  fVom 
the  inecitoles  as  to  Zopfnu  and  the  tyrant  Thngjbulua  in  HerodotofV 
um)  one  T«niDa  of  the  story  of  the  eipoaure  of  Romnliu  [a  ftamcd  m 
Ae  model  of  the  otetorj  of  the  jonth  of  Cjnrvi  m  Herodotrs  raUtM  It 
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gardiug  Sicily  :  Ennius,  who  ia  the  third  of  his  eighteen 
books  was  still  occupied  with  the  regal  period  and  in  the 
sixth  had  already  reached  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  must  have 
treated  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic  merely  in  the 
most  general  outline.  How  the  annalists  who  wrote  io 
GU'cek  managed  the  matter,  we  do  not  know.  Cato  ad  pted 
A  peculiar  course.  He  felt  no  pleasure,  as  he  himself  says, 
'*  in  relating  what  was  set  forth  on  the  tablet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  how  oflen  wheat  had  been  dear, 
and  when  the  sun  or  moon  had  been  eclipsed  ;  "  and  so  he 
devoted  the  second  and  third  books  of  his  historical  work 
to  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  other  Italian  communitioi 
and  of  their  admission  to  the  Roman  confederacy.  He  thus 
got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  chronicle,  which  reports  events  year 
by  year  under  the  heading  of  the  magistrates  for  the  time 
being ;  the  statement,  that  Cato's  historical  work  narrated 
events  ''  sectionally,"  must  refer  to  this  feature  of  his 
method.  This  attention  bestowed  on  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, which  surprises  us  in  a  Roman  work,  had  a  bearing 
on  the  political  position  of  the  author,  who  leaned  through- 
out on  the  support  of  the  municipal  Italy  in  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  capital ;  while  it  furnished  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  missing  history  of  Rome  from  the 
expulsion  of  king  Tarquinius  down  to  the  Pyrrhic  war,  by 
presenting  in  its  own  way  the  main  result  of  that  history — 
the  union  of  Italy  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

Contemporary  history,  again,  was  treated  in  a  connected 
Oocteiapo-  f^^  detailed  manner.  Naevius  described  the 
«»ty  history,     ^^^g^^  ^,jj  Fabius  the  second,  war  with  Carthage 

from  their  own  knowledge ;  Ennius  devoted  at  least  thir- 
teen out  of  the  eighteen  books  of  his  Annals  to  the  epoch 
from  Pyrrhus  down  to  the  Istrian  war  (p.  233)  ;  Cato  nar« 
fftted  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  books  of  his  historical  work  the 
wars  from  the  tirst  Punic  war  down  to  that  with  Perseus, 
and  in  the  two  last  books,  which  probably  were  on  a  dlfie]> 
ent  and  more  copious  plan,  he  related  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  For  the  Pyrrhic  war  Ennius  may 
have  employed  Timaeus  or  other  Greek  authorities ;  but  on 
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the  whole  the  accounts  given  were  baaed,  partly  on  personal 
observation  or  communications  of  eje-witnesses,  partly  on 
each  other. 

Contemporaneously  with  historical  literature^  wd  in 
gp^M)^^  some  sense  as  an  appendage  to  it,  arose  tlw 
Md  lottan.  literature  of  speeches  and  letters.  This  in  lika 
manner  was  commenced  by  Gato;  for  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  an  earlier  age  except  some  funeral  orationsi 
most  of  which  probably  were  only  brought  to  light  at  a 
later  period  from  family  archives,  such  as  that  which  the 
veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  the  opponent  of  Hannibal,  delivered 
when  an  old  man  over  his  son -who  had  died  in  his  prime. 
Cato  on  the  other  hand  committed  to  writing  in  his  old  age 
such  of  the  numerous  orations  which  he  had  delivered  dur* 
Ing  his  long  and  active  public  career  as  were  historically 
important,  as  a  sort  of  political  memoirs,  and  published 
them  partly  in  his  historical  work,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as 
independent  supplements  to  it.  There  also  existed  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters. 

With  non-Roman  history  the  Romans  concerned  them- 
jjj^^  -  selves  so  far,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  it  was 
other  nap  deemed  indispensable  for  the  cultivated  Roman ; 
even  old  Fabius  is  said  to  have  been  familiar 
not  merely  with  the  Roman,  but  also  with  foreign,  wars, 
and  it  is  distinctly  testified  that  Cato  diligently  read  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  Greek  historians  in  general.  But,  if  we  leave 
out  of  view  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims  which 
Cato  compiled  for  himself  as  the  fruits  of  this  reading,  no 
trace  is  discernible  of  any  literary  activity  in  this  field. 

These  first  essays  in  historical  literature  were  all  of 
u  riti  1  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pervaded  by  an 
^•^toiint  of  easy,  uncritical  spirit ;  neither  authors  nor  read- 
ers readily  took  offence  at  inward  or  outward 
inconsistencies.  King  Tarquinius  the  Second,  although  h« 
was  already  grown  up  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  and 
did  not  begin  to  reign  till  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  is 
nevertheless  still  a  young  man  when  ho  ascends  the  throne. 
Pythagoras,  who  came  to  Italy  about  a  generation  beforf 
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the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is  nevertheless  set  down  b^  thfl 
Roman  historians  as  a  friend  of  the  wise  Nun.<i.  The  state- 
envoys  sent  to  Syracuse  in  the  year  262  transact 
business  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  ascended 
the  throne  eighty-six  years  afterwards  (348). 
This  naive  uncritical  spirit  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
treatment  of  Roman  chronology.  Since  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning — the  outlines  of  which  were  probably 
fixed  in  the  previous  epoch — the  foundation  of  Rome  took 
place  240  years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  (i.  592)  and  360  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  (i.  587),  and  the  latter  event,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Greek  historical  works,  fell  according  to  these  in 
the  year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Pyrgion  388  b.  c.  01.  98, 
1,  the  building  of  Rome  accordingly  fell  on  01.  8,  1..  This 
was,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  which  was 
already  recognized  as  canonical,  the  year  436  after  the  £all 
of  Troy ;  nevertheless  the  common  story  retained  as  the 
founder  of  Rome  the  grandson  of  the  Trojan  Aeneas.  Cato, 
who  like  a  good  financier  checked  the  calculation,  no  doubt 
drew  attention  in  this  instance  to  the  incongruity ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proposed  any  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty — the  list  of  the  Alban  kings,  which  was  after- 
wards inserted  with  this  view,  certainly  did  not  proceed 
from  him. 

The  same  uncritical  spirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history,  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
representation  of  historical  times.  The  accounts 
certainly  without  exception  bore  that  strong  party  colour- 
ing, for  which  the  Fabian  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the 
second  war  with  Carthage  is  censured  by  Polybius  with  the 
calm  severity  so  peculiar  to  him.  Mistrust,  however,  is 
jDQore  appropriate  in  such  circumstances  than  reproach,  it 
would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  Romas 
contemporaries  of  Hannibal  a  just  judgment  of  their  antag- 
onist; but  no  intentional  misrepresentation  of  the  factSi 
except  !wch  as  a  simple-minded  patriotism  of  itself  involves, 
has  been  proved  against  the  fathers  r  f  Roman  history. 
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The  beginnings  of  seientifiu  uuliure,  and  pven  of  author 
ublp  relating  to  it,  also  fall  within  this  epoch. 
The  instruotiun  hitherto  given  had  been  substan- 
tially confined  to  reading  and  vrriting  and  a  kDowledgc  of 
the  law  of  the  land.*  But  a  closer  contact  with  the  Greeki 
IjradiioUy  suggested  to  iho  Romans  the  ides  of  a  mora 
feimml  culture;  and  Rtimnlatod  the  endeavour,  if  not  di- 
rectly to  tranapl  tture  to  Rome,  at  anj 
rate  to  modify  I  o  aoine  extent  atler  ita 
model. 

First  of  all,  t  he  mother-tongue  began 

Oramnui  "^     ^  *^'"     K™™""l"'i      Grcclt 

philol  .        inethoda  to  the  kindred 

idiom  of  Italy.  "grammar  began  nearly 

at    the  .h    Itomaii    authorship. 

About  c  II.  -ilius,  a  teacher  of  writ- 

ing, appe&rs  to  have  regulated  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  to 
have  given  to  the  letter  g,  which  waa  not  previously  in- 
cluded in  it  (i.  599),  the  place  of  the  z  which  oould  be  dis- 
pensed with — the  place  which  it  still  holds  in  the  modern 
alphabets  of  the  West.  The  Roman  schoolmasters  must 
have  been  constantly  working  at  the  adjustment  of  orthog- 
raphy ;  the  Latin  Muses  too  never  disowned  their  scholastic 
Hippocrene,  and  at  all  times  applied  themselves  to  orthog- 
raphy side  by  side  with  poetry.  Ennius  especially — resem- 
bling Ktopstock  in  this  respect  also— not  only  practised  an 
etymological  play  on  assonance  quite  after  the  Alexandrian 
style  ;f  but  also  introduced,  in  placo  of  the  simple  signs 
for  the  double  consonants  that  had  hitherto  been  usual,  the 
more  accurate  Greek  double  writing.  Of  Naevius  and 
PlauCus,  it'is  true,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known ;  the  popu- 
lar poets  in  Rome  must  have  treated  orthography  and  ety- 

•  rUutua  (Mattell.  126)  laji  of  pirents,  tb*l  thej  te*ch  Ihrir  chil- 
ditii  liUrriu,  iura,  lign  ;  arid  Plutarch  (Goto  Mai.  20]  leetilies  lu  UtO 
Mine  effect 

f  TbuB  In  hU  Epichumiui  poems  the  tame  of  Jupiter  is  derirsd 
from  tba  dreamatkDce  fvod  meal ;  th>t  of  C«rt*  IroiD  Um  ful  fM^ 
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mology  with  the  carelessness  which  poets  usually  msDifesI 
In  such  matters. 

The  Romans  of  this  epoch  still  remained  strangers  to 
rhetoric  and   philosophy.     Public  speaking  in 
and  phiioM-     their  case  was  too  decidedly  the  mainspring  of 
^^'  public  life  to  be  accessible  to  the  handling  of 

the  foreign  schoolmaster;  the  genuine  orator  Cato  poured 
forth  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant  ridicule  over  the  Isoo- 
ratean  folly  of  ever  learning  and  yet  never  being  able  to 
speak.  The  Greek  philosophy,  although  it  acquired  a  cer- 
tain influence  over  the  Romans  through  the  medium  ot 
didactic  and  especially  of  tragic  poetry,  was  nevertheless 
viewed  with  an  apprehension  compounded  of  boorish  igno- 
rance and  of  instinctive  misgiving.  Cato  bluntly  ccdled 
Socrates  a  talker  and  a  revolutionist,  who  was  justly  put  to 
death  as  an  offender  against  the  faith  and  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  and  the  opinion,  which  even  Romans  addicted  to 
philosophy  entertained  regarding  it,  probably  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  words  of  Ennius  : 

PMiosophari  e»i  mihi  neeesxe^  alpaueU,  nam  omnino  haul  placet, 
Deguttandwn  ex  tfd,  non  in  earn  ingurgUandwn  eemeo. 

Nevertheless  the  poem  on  Morals  and  the  instructions  in 
Oratory,  which  were  found  among  the  writings  of  Cato, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Roman  quintessence  or,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred,  the  Roman  caput  mortuum  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  rhetoric.  The  immediate  sources  whence 
Cato  drew  were,  in  the  case  of  the  poem  on  Morals,  prob- 
ably the  Pythagorean  writings  on  morals  (c(5upled  of 
course  with  due  commendation  of  the  simple  ancestral  man- 
ners), and,  in  the  case  of  the  book  on  Oratory,  th'^  speeches 
in  Thucydides  and  more  especially  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, all  of  which  Cato  zealously  studied.  Of  the  spirit 
of  these  manuals  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  golden 
oratorical  rule,  ofteuer  quoted  than  .followed  by  posterity, 
^  to  think  of  the  matter  and  leave  the  words  to  follow  of 
themselves."  * 

*  Rem  ietu,  verba  §equ$ntur. 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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Similar  manoalB  of  a  general  elementarj  diaracter  wars 
^^.  oomposed  by  Cato  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  tlia 

Science  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  Jurii^nideooe 
-«-€dl  of  which  studies  were  likewise  more  or  less  under 
Greek  influence.  Physics  and  mathematics  were  not  modi 
studied  in  Rome ;  but  the  applied  sciences  connected  with 
them  received  a  certain  measure  of  attention.  This  was 
most  of  all  true  of  medicine.  In  535  the  first 
Greek  physician,  the  Peloponnesian  Archa^ 
gathus,  settled  in  Rome  and  there  acquired  such  repute  by 
his  surgical  operations,  that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  state  and  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city;  and  thereafter  his  collesgues  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Italy.  Cato  no  doubt  not  only  reviled  the  foreign  medical 
practitioners  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but 
attempted,  by  means  of  his  medical  manual  compiled  from 
his  own  experience  and  probably  in  part  also  from  the 
medical  literature  of  the  Greeks,  to  revive  the  good  old 
fashion  under  which  the  father  of  the  family  was  at  the 
same  time  the  family  physician.  The  physicians  and  the 
public  gave  themselves,  as  was  reasonable,  but  little  concern 
about  his  obstinate  invectives :  at  any  rate  the  profession, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  which  existed  in  Rome,  continued 
a  nionopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  and  for  centuries 
there  wore  none  but  Greek  physicians  in  Rome. 

Hitherto  the  measurement  of  time  had  been  treated  in 

iCaUiemau      Rome  with  barbarous  indifference,  but  matters 

u*  were  now  at  least  in  some  degree  improved. 

With  the  erection  of  the  first  sundial  in  the  Roman  Forum 

in  491  the  Greek  hour  {mQa,  hora)  began  to 

come  into  use  at  Rome  :  it  happened,  however, 

ihat  the  Romans  erected  a  sundial  which  had  been  prepared 

lor  Catana  situated  four  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  and 

were  guided  by  this  for  a  whole  century.     Towards  the  end 

of  this  epoch  we  find  several  persons  of  distinction  taking 

an  interest  in  mathematical  studies.     Manius  Acilius  Gla* 

brio  (consul  in  563)  attempted  to  check  the  con- 

fiision  of  the  calendar  by  a  law,  which  allowed 
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the  pontifical  collego  to  insert  or  omit  intercalary  montbi 
4t  discretion  :  if  the  measure  foiled  in  its  object  and  in  fact 
aggravated  the  evil,  the  failure  was  probably  owing  more 
to  the  unscrupulousness  than  to  the  want  of  intelligence  of 

the  Roman  theologians.    Marcus  Fulvius  No* 

bilior  (consul  in  565),  a  man  of  Greek  cultur«>^ 
endeavoured  at  least  to  make  the  Roman  calendar  more 
188.  generally  known.     Gains  Sulpicius  Gallus  (con« 

sul  in  588),  who  not  only  predicted  the  eclipse 
^  of  the  moon  in  586  but  also  calculated  the  dis- 

tance of  tne  moon  from  the  earth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
come  forward  even  as  an  astronomical  writer,  was  regarded 
on  this  account  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  dili- 
gence and  aouteness. 

Agriculture  and  the  art  of  war  were,  of  course,  pri« 

marily  regulated  by  the  standard  of  traditional 
and  the  art      and  personal  experience,  as  is  very  distinctly 


^'^'  apparent  in  that  one  of  the  two  treatises  of 

Cato  on  Agriculture  which  has  reached  our  time.  But  the 
results  of  Graeco-Latin,  and  even  of  Phoenician,  culture 
were  brought  to  bear  on  these  subordinate  fields  just  as  on 
the  higher  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  and  for  that 
reason  the  foreign  literature  relating  to  them  cannot  but 
have  attracted  some  measure  of  attention. 

Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  baud,  was  only  in  a  subordi- 
Jvrispra-  ^^^^  degree  affected  by  foreign  elements.  The 
denco.  activity  of  the  jurists  of  this  period  was  still 

mainly  devoted  to  the  answering  of  parties  consulting  them 
and  to  the  instruction  of  younger  listeners ;  but  this  oral 
instruction  contributed  to  form  a  traditional  groundwork  of 
rules,  and  literary  activity  was  not  wholly  wanting.  A 
work  of  greater  importance  for  jurisprudence  than  the  short 
keiiuM  sketch  of  Cato  was  the  treatise  promulgated  by 

^•*^  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  sumamed  the  "subtle" 

(ca/t»«),  who  was  the  first  practical  jurist  of  his  time,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions  for  the  public  benefit  in  thi< 
;9ii  respect,  rose  to  the  consulship  (556)  and  to  thi 

*•  censorship  (560).     His  treat*se — the  "  Tripar 
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filn  "^  as  it  was  cdled— was  a  work  on  tin  Twdve  Tablc% 
which  appended  to  each  aeatenoe  of  the  teit  an  cxpUnatioa 
^-cbiefljr,  it  is  probable,  of  the  antiquated  and  unintelKgibla 
ezpn^aiions — and  the  correspoodiDg  formula  of  aetiom 
While  this  process  of  annotation  tmdeniablj  indicatrd  tha 
infloenoe  <^  Greek  grammatical  stodiei^  the  portioQ  treating 
H  the  formulae  of  action,  on  the  oontrarj,  was  based  on  tha 
older  collection  <^  Appins  (L  598)  and  on  the  general  system 
of  procedure  as  dereloped  by  national  usage  and  precedent. 
The  state  <^  sdeoce  generally  at  this  egodk  is  Tery  dis- 
CMo%«Mf<-  tincdy  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  manuals 
riiifatiii  composed  by  Cato  for  his  son  whichy  as  a  sort 
of  eni^clopaedia,  were  designed  to  set  forth  in  short  max- 
ims what  a  ^  proper  man  ^  (vtr  bonus)  ou^t  to  be  as  orar 
tor,  physicuui,  husbandman,  warrior,  and  jurist.  No  di^ 
tinction  was  yet  drawn  between  an  elementary  and  a  special 
study  of  the  sciences  j  but  so  much  oi  science  generally  as 
seemed  necessary  or  useful  was  required  of  every  true  Rn- 
man.  The  work  did  not  include  Latin  grammar,  whidi 
consequently  cannot  as  yet  have  attained  that  formal  do> 
vclopment  which  is  implied  m  a  properly  scientific  instruct 
tion  in  language ;  and  it  excluded  music  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  Throughout  it 
was  the  directly  practical  element  in  science  which  alono 
was  to  be  handled,  and  that  with  as  much  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity as  possible.  The  Greek  literature  was  doubtless 
made  use  oi,  but  only  to  furnish  some  serviceable  maxims 
of  experience  culled  from  the  uiass  of  chaff  and  rubbish : 
it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Cato,  that  ^  Greek  literature 
must  be  looked  into,  but  not  thoroughly  studied."  Thus 
arose  those  household  manuals  of  necessary  information, 
which,  while  rejecting  Greek  subtlety  and  obscurity,  ban- 
ished also  Greek  acuteness  and  depth,  but  through  tiiat 
very  peculiarity  moulded  the  position  of  the  Romans  tow- 
m^H  Greek  science  for  all  ages. 

'  Thus  jioetry  and  literature  caire  to  Rome  along  with 
SSor^pIS-  *^^  sovereignty  of  the  ^  orld,  or,  to  use  the  lanr 
lion  uf  Roman   rruace  of  a  poet  of  the  ace  of  Cicero  : 

literature.  o   "o  r  -o 
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Poemeo  b^Uo  uemtdo  Mum  pennato  gradu 
IntulU  M  beUieoaam  Romuli  in  geniemftram. 

In  the  districts  using  the  Sabellian  and  Etruscan  dial  acta 
also  there  must  have  been  at  the  same  period  no  want  of 
intellectual  movement.  Tragedies  in  the  Etruscan  language 
are  mentioned,  and  vases  with  Oscan  inscriptions  show  that 
the  makers  were  acquainted  with  Greek  comedy.  The 
question  accordingly  presents  itself,  whether,  contemporarily 
witlr  Naevius  and  Cato,  a  Hellenizing  literature  like  the  Ro- 
man may  not  have  been  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Arnna 
and  Voltumus.  But  all  information  on  the  point  is  lost,  and 
history  can  in  such  circumstances  only  indicate  the  blank. 

The  Roman  literature  is  the  only  one  as  to  which  we 
Hdtoniiing  ^^^  ^^^^^  form  an  opinion ;  and,  however  prob- 
***•'■*"••  lematical  its  absolute  worth  may  appear  to  the 
aesthetic  judge,  for  those  who  wish  to  apprehend  the  history 
of  Rome  it  remains  of  unique  value  as  the  reflection  of  the 
inner  mental  life  of  Italy  in  that  sixth  century — so  full  of 
the  din  of  arms  and  so  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  the 
future — during  which  the  distinctive  development  of  Italian 
life  closed,  and  the  land  began  to  enter  into  the  broader 
career  of  ancient  civilization.  In  it  too  there  prevailed  that 
antagonism,  which  everywhere  during  this  epoch  pervaded 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  characterized  the  age  of  transition. 
No  one  of  unprejudiced  mind,  and  who  is  not  misled  b} 
the  venerable  rust  of  two  thousand  years,  can  be  deceived 
as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Hellenistico-Roman  literature. 
Roman  literature  by  the  side  of  that  of  Greece  resembles 
a  German  orangery  by  the  side  of  a  grove  of  Sicilian 
orange-trees ;  both  may  give  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  impossif 
ble  even  to  conceive  them  as  parallel.  This  holds  true  of 
the  literature  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Latins  still  more 
decidedly,  if  possible,  than  of  the  Roman  literature  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  to  a  very  great  extent  the  former  was  not 
the  work  of  Romans  at  all,  but  of  foreigners,  of  Y.'*\& 
Greeks,  Celts,  and  ere  long  even  Africans,  whose  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  only  acquired  by  study.  Among  those  who 
in  this  age  came  before  the  public  as  poets,  none,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  can  be  shown  to  have  licen  persons  of 
rank  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  none  can  bo  shown  to  have  been 
natives  of  Latium  proper.  The  very  name  given  to  th« 
poet  was  foreign;  even  Enniua  emphatically  calls  hiin*elf 
Mpoeta.*  But  not  tnly  was  this  poetry  foreign;  it  wm 
tiso  liable  to  all  thi>se  defects  whieh  are  found  to  uceui 
whcrij  schoolmasters  become  autliors  and  the  great  miilu- 
fade  forma  the  public  We  have  shown  how  comedy  wai 
artistically  debased  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude,  and  ir 
feet  sank  into  vulgar  cuarseneBS ;  we  have  further  sbowQ 
that  two  of  the  most  inBucntial  Roman  authors  were  school- 
masters in  the  Arst  instance  and  only  became  poeta  in  tha 
sequel,  and  that,  while  the  Greek  philology  which  only 
sprang  up  after  tha  decline  of  the  nalional  literature  experi- 
menti'd  merely  on  the  dead  body,  in  Latium  grammar  and 
literature  had  their  foundations  laid  simullaneoualy  and 
went  hand  in  hand,  alraoet  as  in  the  case  of  modern  inia- 
Bions  to  the  heathen.  In  fact,  if  we  view  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  this  Hellenistic  literature  of  the  sixth  century— 
that  mechanical  poetry  destitute  of  all  productive  power  of 
tta  own,  that  uniform  imitation  of  the  very  shallowest  forma 
of  foreign  art,  that  stock  of  translations,  that  changeling  of 
an  epos — we  are  tempted  to  reckon  it  simply  one  of  the 
diseased  symptoms  of  the  epodi  before  us. 

But  such  a  judgment,  if  not  unjust,  would  yet  be  just 
only  in  a  very  partial  sense.  We  must  first  of  all  consider 
that  this  artificial  literature  sprang  up  in  a  nation  which  not 
only  did  not  possess  any  national  poetlo  art,  but  could  never 
attain  any  such  art.  In  antiquity,  whioh  knew  nothing  of 
the  modem  poetry  of  individual  life,  creative  poetical  a» 
tlvity  fell  mainly  within  the  mysterious  period  when  a  na- 
tion was  Bnperiencing  the  fears  and  pleasures  of  growth  : 

*  See  the  lines  already  quoted  at  p.  BSS. 

ne  fonn^on  of  the  Dkme  poebi  fiooi  the  rulgiu  Greek  ,-toi^c  Itt- 
Mad  of  ;ri>ti7Tiic — us  inoiair  wu  in  use  otDOiig  tbe  Altlo  poltets— «i 
tltk>nolerielio.  We  may  udd  that  poela  tecbaicailj  deaotas  only  tbi 
ralfaor  of  epic  or  recilatire  poems,  not  the  composer  for  the  (tigs,  wba 
■t  tlus  time  was  Nyled  friba  (p.  eci.     Feetiu,  *.  v.,  p.  S88  Jf.). 
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without  prejudice  to  the  greatness  of  the  Greek  ipic  and 
tragic  poets  we  may  assert  that  their  poetry  mainly  con- 
sisted in  reproducing  the  primitive  stories  of  human  gods 
and  divine  men.  This  basis  of  ancient  poetry  was  totally 
wanting  in  Latium :  where  the  world  of  gods  remained 
•bapeiess  and  legend  remained  barren,  the  golden  apples  of 
poetry  could  not  voluntarily  ripen.  To  this  falls  to  be 
added  a  second  and  more  important  consideration.  The 
inward  mental  development  and  the  outward  political  evo» 
lution  of  Italy  had  equally  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  retain  the  Roman  nationality  based 
on  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  and  individual  mental  culture, 
and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  Hellenism.  The  propa- 
gation of  Hellenism  in  Italy  had  certainly  a  revolutionary 
and  a  denationalizing  tendency,  but  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  necessary  intellectual  equalization  of  the  nations ;  and 
this  primarily  constitutes  the  historical  and  oven  the  poetir 
cal  justification  of  the  Romano-Hellenistic  literature.  Not 
a  single  new  and  genuine  work  of  art  issued  from  its  work- 
shop, but  it  brought  Italy  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
Hellas.  Viewed  even  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  Greek 
poetry  presumes  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  That  self-contained  completeness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare for  instance,  was  foreign  to  ancient  poetry ;  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend  would  &ii  to 
discover  the  background  and  often  even  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  every  rhapsody  and  every  tragedy.  If  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  was  in  some  degree  fikmiliar,  as  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  show,  with  the  Homeric  poems  and 
the  legends  of  Herakles,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least 
the  more  generally  current  of  the  other  myths,*  this  knowl* 

*.  Even  BubordiDate  figures  from  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Hem- 
kles  make  their  appearance,  «.  ^.,  Talthybius  {Siich,  805),  Autolyoua 
(Bacth.  276),  Farthaon  (Men.  746).  Moreover  the  most  general  outlines 
must  have  been  known  in  the  case  of  the  Tbeban  and  the  Argonantia 
legends,  and  the  storicB  of  Bellerophon  {Baceh,  810),  Pentheus  (Merc 
467),  Procnc  and  Philomela  (Rud,  6(>4X  Sappho  and  Phaon  (MiL  1247) 
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edge  mual  have  fouod  its  way  to  ibe  pvblia  primarily 
through  the  stage  and  the  achoo],  and  thus  have  fl^rmvd  at 
least  a  iirst  step  towards  the  understanding  of  the  Hellenia 
poetry.  But  still  deeper  was  the  effect — on  which  the  niosi 
ingenious  literary  critics  of  antiquity  justly  laid  emphasis— 
produced  by  the  naturalization  of  the  Greek  poetic  language 
and  the  Gre«lc  metres  in  Latium.  1/  "  conquered  Greet* 
vanquished  her  rude  conqueror  by  iirt,"  the  victory  um 
primarily  accomplished  by  elsboraiing  from  the  unpliatit 
Latin  idiom  u  cuIiivaCed  and  elevsied  poetical  luoguage,  so 
that  instead  of  the  monotonous  and  hackneyed  Saturniiui 
the  senarius  flowed  and  the  hexameter  rushed,  and  the 
mighty  tetramet^-rs,  the  jubilant  anapaests,  and  the  artfully 
intermingled  lyrical  rhythms  fell  on  the  Latin  ear  in  the 
motfacr-tonguo.  Poetical  language  is  the  key  to  the  ideal 
world  of  poetry,  poetic  measure  the  key  to  poetical  feeling; 
for  the  man,  to  whom  ihc  duquont  epithi-t  is  dumb  and  the 
tiTing  image  is  dead,  and  in  whom  the  times  of  dactyls  and 
iambuses  awaken  no  inward  echo,  Homer  and  Sophodea 
have  composed  in  vain.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  poeticai 
and  rhythmical  feeling  comes  spontaneously.  The  ideal 
feelings  are  no  doubt  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human 
breast,  but  they  need  favourable  sunshine  in  order  to  ger- 
minate ;  and  especially  in  the  Latin  nation,  which  was  but 
little  susceptible  of  poetic  impulses,  they  needed  external 
nurture.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  widely 
diffused  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  its  literature 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  susceptible  Koman  public  The 
mysterious  charm  which  language  exercises  over  man,  aad 
which  poetical  language  and  rhythm  only  exerdse  in  ■ 
higher  degree,  attaches  not  to  any  tongue  learnt  aoc{dent> 
ftUy,  but  only  to  the  mother-tongue.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  shall  form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  Hellenistic 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  poetry,  of  the  Romtuu 
of  this  period.  If  it  was  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to 
transplant  the  radicalism  of  Euripides  to  Rome,  to  resolv< 
the  gods  either  into  deceased  men  or  into  mental  conce|^ 
tions,  to  place  a  denationalized  Latium  by  the  side  of  a 
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denationalized  Hellas,  and  to  merge  all  purely  and  distinct 
I7  developed  national  peculiarities  into  the  questionable 
idea  of  general  civilization,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  ap* 
prove  or  disapprove  this  tendency,  but  none  can  doubt  i|;i 
historical  necessity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  very 
defectiveness  of  the  Roman  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied| 
foay  be  explained  and  so  may  in  some  degree  be  justified 
it  is  no  doubt  pervaded  by  a  disproportion  between  the 
trivial  and  often  mutilated  contents  and  the  comparatively 
finished  form ;  but  the  real  significance  of  this  poetry  lay 
precisely  in  its  formal  features,  especially  those  of  language 
and  metre.  It  was  not  seemly  that  poetry  in  Rome  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and  foreigners 
and  was  chiefly  translation  or  imitation ;  but,  if  the  primary 
object  of  poetry  was  simply  to  form  a  bridge  from  Latium 
to  Hellas,  Livius  and  Ennius  had  certainly  a  vocation  to 
the  poetical  pontificate  in  Rome,  and  a  translated  literature 
was  the  simplest  means  to  the  end.  It  was  still  less  seem- 
ly  that  Roman  poetry  preferred  to  lay  its  hands  on  the 
most  prolix  and  trivial  originals ;  but  in  this  view  it  was 
appropriate.  No  one  will  desire  to  place  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  on  a  level  with  that  of  Homer ;  but,  historically 
viewed,  Euripides  and  Menander  were  quite  as  much  the 
oracles  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  the  oracles  of  national  Hellenism,  and  in  so  &r  the 
representatives  of  the  new  school  had  good  reason  for  intro- 
ducing their  audience  especially  to  this  cycle  of  literature. 
The  instinctive  consciousness  also  of  their  limited  poetical 
powers  may  partly  have  induced  the  Roman  composers  to 
keep  mainly  by  Euripides  and  Menander  and  to  leave 
Sophocles  and  even  Aristophanes  untouched ;  for,  while 
poetry  is  essentially  national  and  difficult  to  transplant, 
intellect  and  wit,  on  which  the  poetry  of  Euripides  as  well 
as  of  Menander  is  based,  are  in  their  nature  cosmopolitaa 
Moreover  the  fact  always  deserves  to  be  honourably  a^ 
knowledged,  that  the  Roman  poets  of  the  sixth  century  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  Hellenic  literature  of  the  day 
Br  what  is  called  Alexandrinisri,  but  sought  their  models 
Vol.  II.--'24* 
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•olely  iu  Um  older  classical  literature,  although  not  exocUj 
In  its  richtist  or  purest  fields.  On  th«  whole,  however  in- 
numerable may  be  the  false  acconiniodotioDS  and  KO/ 
tgaiaat  the  rules  of  art  which  we  can  point  out  in  them, 
these  were  just  the  ofTences  which  were  by  striugent  neces 
rity  atteniiart  on  the  far  front  scrupulous  efforts  of  the  m'» 

rionaries  of  HeIJ~' '  "' —  "re,  in  a  historical  fttu) 

Bvcn  aesthetical  tf  lighed  in  some  neasun 

by  the  zeal  of  fai  .!e  from  propagandism. 

We  may  fjrm  t  rom  Ennius  as  to  the 

value  of  his  new  he  case  of  faith  it  doei 

not  matter  so  n  oen  believe,  we  cannot 

refuse  recognitior  Jie  Roman  poets  of  the 

sixth  century.     .  seoae  of  the  power  of 

the  Helienio  woi  d  longing  to  trausplant 

the  marvellous  tree  vj  li  ,^-  lund,  pervaded  the  whole 

poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  and  coincided  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  thoroughly  elevated  spirit  of  that  great 
age.  The  later  reSned  Hellenism  looked  down  on  ths 
poetical  performances  of  tliis  period  with  some  degree  of 
contempt ;  it  should  rather  perhaps  have  looked  up  to  the 
poets,  who  with  all  their  imperfections  yet  stood  in  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  Greek  poetry,  and  approached  nearer  to 
genuine  poetical  art  than  their  more  cultivat«d  siiocessors. 
In  the  bold  emulation,  in  the  sounding  rhythms,  even  in  the 
mighty  professional  pride  of  the  poets  of  this  age  there  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  Roman  literature,  aa  im- 
posing grandeur ;  and  even  those  who  are  under  no  iiluaion 
M  to  the  weak  points  of  this  poetry  may  apply  to  it  iha 
frond  language  in  whi<:Ji  Ennius  celebrates  its  praise : 

&ini  potto,  talve,  fiii  moilaUbut 
Vtmti  propinai  Jlammai*  irteiuUitiu. 

Aa  the  Hellenico-Roman  literature  of  this  period  wai 

VaUoui  essentially  marked  by  a  dominant  tendency,  so 
^noAiSoTi.  ^gg  gigQ  itg  antitnesia,  the  contemporary  national 
authorship.  While  the  former  aimed  at  neither  more  no? 
less  than  the  aimihiluLon  of  Latin  nationality  br  the  crea 
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tion  of  a  poetry  Latin  in  language  but  Hellenio  in  form  and 
spirit,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  Latin  nation  was 
driven  to  reject  and  place  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  the 
literature  of  Hellenism  along  with  Hellenism  itself.  The 
liomans  in  the  time  of  Gato  stood  opposed  to  Greek  litera* 
tore,  very  mudi  as  in  the  time  of  the  Giesars  they  stood 
opposed  to  Christianity;  freedmen  and  foreigners  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  poetical,  as  they  afterwards  formed 
tiie  main  body  of  the  Christian,  community ;  the  nobility 
of  the  nation  and  above  all  the  government  saw  in  poetry 
as  in  Christianity  an  absolutely  hostile  power ;  Plautus  and 
Ennius  were  ranked  with  the  rabble  by  the  Roman  aristoo 
racy  for  reasons  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
apostles  and  bishops  were  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  goT* 
emment.  In  this  field  too  it  was  Cato,  of  course,  who  took 
the  lead  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  his  native  country 
against  t^e  foreigners.  The  Greek  literati  and  physidant 
were  in  his  view  the  most  dangerous  scum  of  the  radically 
corrupt  Greek  people,*  and  the  Roman  ^'ballad-singers" 
are  treated  by  him  with  inef&ble  contempt  (i.  584).  He 
and  those  who  shaied  his  sentiments  have  been  often  and 
harshly  censured  on  this  account,  and  certainly  the  expre»> 
«ions  of  his  displeasure  are  not  unfrequently  characterised 
by  the  bluntness  and  narrowness  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  on 

•  «« As  to  these  Greeks,**  he  says  to  his  son  Haraia,  **I  shall  tell  at 
the  proper  place,  what  I  came  to  learn  regarding  them  at  Athens ;  and 
•hall  show  that  it  ia  useful  to  look  mto  their  writings,  but  not  to  study 
them  thoroughly.  They  are  an  utterly  corrupt  and  ungoyemable 
race — ^believe  me,  thi^  is  true  as  au  oracle ;  if  that  people  bring  hither 
its  culture,  it  will  ruin  eyerytliin^,  and  most  especially  if  it  send  hitihat 
lla  physicians.  They  huTe  conspired  to  despatch  all  barbarians  by  their 
physicking,  nerertheless  they  get  themseWea  paid  for  it,  that  people 
nay  trust  them  and  that  they  may  the  more  easily  biing  us  to  ruin. 
They  call  us  also  barbarians,  and  indeed  revile  us  by  the  still  more 
vulgar  name  of  Opicans.  I  interdict  thee,  therefopei  from  all  dealings 
with  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.** — Gato  in/his  zeal  was  not  aware 
that  the  name  of  Opicans,  which  had  in  Latin  an  objectionable  sensi^ 
was  in  Greek  quite  free  ftook  this,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  in  the  most 
hmocent  way  come  to  designate  the  Italians  by  that  term  (i.  188). 
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a  closer  consideration  we  must  not  only  confuss  him  to  Imv« 
been  in  individuul  p(  ints  substaQtially  right,  but  we  mual 
also  acknowledge  that  the  national  opposition  in  this  field, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  abaTidoned  the  manitesUy  iiiad*- 
quato  line  of  mere  negative  defence.  Whon  his  youoger 
uon temporary,  Aulus  Po^iutniui  Albinus,  who  was  an  ol* 
ject  of  ridicule  to  the  Heilenea  themselves  by  his  otTeiisiv* 
Helleniiing,  and  hm  actured  Greek  verses— 

when  this  Albinus  his  historical  treatisn 

pleaded  ia  excuse  .    ^reek  that  he  was  by 

birth  a   Roman —  istion    quite   in    place, 

whether  he  had  ty   legal   authoiity    to 

meddle  with  thin^-  it  understand  }     Were 

the  trades  of  the  pi  or  of  comedies  and  of 

the  poet  eelebratit  J  and  protection  more 

honourable,  perhaps,  --i  >        .'ears  ago  than  they  are 

now  "i  Had  Cato  not  reason  to  make  it  a  reproach  against 
Nobilior,  that  he  took  Ennius — who,  we  may  add,  glorified 
in  his  verses  the  Roman  potentates  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  overloaded  Cato  himself  with  praise — along  with 
him  to  Ambrflcia  as  the  celebrator  of  his  future  achieve- 
ments! Had  he  not  reason  to  revile  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Rome  and  Athens,  as 
nu  incorrigibly  wretched  pack}  TTiis  opposition  to  the 
culture  of  the  age  and  the  Hellenism  of  the  day  was  well 
warranted ;  but  Cato  was  by  no  means  chargeable  with  an 
opposition  to  culture  and  to  Hellenism  in  general.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  highest  merit  of  the  national  party,  that 
they  comprehended  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
Latin  literature  and  of  bringing  the  stimulaUng  Influencoa 
of  Hellenism  to  bear  on  it ;  only  their  intention  was,  that 
L^tin  literature  should  not  be  a  mere  copy  taken  from  liie 
Greek  and  intruded  on  the  national  feelings  of  Rome,  but 
should,  while  quickened  by  Gieck  influences,  be  developed 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  Italian  nationality.  With  « 
genial  instinct,  which  attests  not  so  much  the  sagacity  of 
iodividuBls  as  the  general  elevation  of  the  epoch,  they  pei* 
■^ived  that  in  the  case  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  total  want  «f 
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earlier  poetical  productiveness,  history  furnished  the  only 
materials  for  the  development  of  a  distinctive  intellectual 
life.  Rome  was,  what  Greece  was  not,  a  state;  and  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  this  truth  lay  at  the  root  both  of 
the  bold  attempt  which  Naevius  made  to  form  by  means  of 
history  a  Roman  epos  and  a  Roman  drama,  and  of  the  craar 
tlon  of  Latin  prose  by  Cato.  It  is  true  that  the  endeavour 
to  replace  the  gods  and  heroes  of  legend  by  the  kings  and 
consuls  of  Rome  resembles  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to 
storm  heaven  by  means  of  mountains  piled  one  abo^e 
another :  without  a  mythologic  world  there  is  no  ancient 
epos  and  no  ancient  drama,  and  poetry  knows  no  substi- 
tutes. With  greater  moderation  and  good  sense  Cato  lefl 
poetry  proper,  as  a  thing  irremediably  lost,  to  the  party 
opposed  to  him ;  although  his  attempt  to  create  a  didactic 
poetry  in  national  measure  afler  the  model  of  the  earlier 
Roman  productions — the  Appian  poem  on  Morals  and  the 
poem  on  Agriculture — remains  significant  and  deserving  of 
respect,  if  not  in  point  of  success,  yet  in  point  of  intention. 
Prose  afforded  him  a  more  favourable  field,  and  accordingly 
he  applied  the  whole  varied  power  and  energy  peculiar  to 
him  to  the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  in  his  native  tongue. 
This  effort  was  all  the  more  Roman  and  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  respect,  that  the  public  which  he  primarily  ad- 
dressed was  the  family  circle,  and  that  in  such  an  effort  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  time.  Thus  arose  his  **  Origines,** 
his  remarkable  state-speeches,  his  treatises  on  special 
branches  of  science.  They  are  certainly  pervaded  by  a 
national  spirit,  and  turn  on  national  subjects ;  but  they  are 
fiir  from  anti-Hellenio :  in  &ct  they  originated  essentially 
under  Greek  influence,  although  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party  so  origi* 
Dated.  The  idea  and  even  the  title  of  his  chief  work  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  ''  foundation-histories  "  {Kturag), 
The  same  is  true  of  his  oratorical  authorship  ;  he  ridiculed 
Isocrates,  but  he  tried  to  learn  from  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes. His  encyclopaedia  is  substantially  the  result 
of  his  st'idy  r  f  Greek  literature.    Of  all  the  undeitakingf 
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(^  that  active  and  patriotic  man  none  was  more  fruitftd  of 
results  and  none  more  useful  to  his  country  than  this  liti^ 
rary  activity,  little  esteemed  in  comparison  as  it  probably 
was  by  himself.  He  found  numerous  and  worthy 
ora  in  oratorical  and  scientific  authorship ;  and  though 
original  historical  treatise,  which  of  its  kind  may  be  001& 
pared  with  the  Greek  logography,  was  followed  by  no 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  yet  he  was  the  means  of  eatab- 
Ijshing  the  principle  that  literary  occupation  in  oonnectioii 
with  the  useful  sciences  as  well  as  with  history  was  not 
merely  becoming  but  honourable  in  a  Roman. 

Let  us  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
Arcfaiteo-  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  So  fiir  as 
*■"■  concerns  the  former,  the  traces  of  growing  lux- 

ury were  less  observable  in  public  than  in  private  buildings. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  and  espe* 
cially  from  the  time  of  the  censorship  of  Cato 
(570),  that  the  Romans  began  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  have  respect  to  public  convenience  as  well  as  to 
public  exigency  ;  to  line  with  stone  the  basins  {locus)  suj>- 
184,  plied  from  the  aqueducts  (570)  ;  to  erect  colon- 

17».  1T4.  nades  (575,  580) ;  and  above  all  to  transfer  to 
Rome  the  Attic  halls  for  courts  and  business — the  basilicae 
as  they  were  called.  The  first  of  these  buildings,  somewhat 
corresponding  to  our  modem  bazaars— the  Porcian  or  sil- 
versmiths' hall — was  erected  by  Cato  in  570 
alongside  of  the  senate-bouse ;  others  were  soon 
associated  with  it,  till  gradually  along  the  sides  of  the 
Forum  the  private  shops  were  replaced  by  these  splendid 
columnar  halls.  Every-day  life,  however,  was  more  deeply 
influenced  by  the  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  which 
must,  at  latest,  be  placed  in  this  period.  The  dwelling- 
room  {atrium),  court  {cavum  aedium),  garden  and  garden 
colonnade  (perislj/lium),  the  record-chamber  (tablinuni\ 
chapel,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms  were  by  degrees  severally 
provided  for ;  and,  as  to  the  internal  fittings,  the  column 
began  to  be  applied  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  dwelling 
room  for  the  support  of  the  open  roof  and  also  for  t 
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garden  colonnades:  throughout  these  arrangements  it  ii 
probable  that  Greek  models  were  copied  or  at  any  rate 
made  use  of.  Yet  the  materials  used  in  building  remained 
simple ;  "  our  ancestors,"  says  Varro,  "  dwelt  in  housea  of 
bricky  and  laid  merely  a  moderate  foundation  of  stone  to 
keep  away  damp," 

Of  Roman  plastic  art  we  scarcely  encounter  any  other 
^^  trace  than,  perhaps,  the  embossing  in  wax  of  the 

and  paini.       images  of  ancestors.     Painters  and  painting  are 
mentioned  somewhat  more  frequently.     Manius 
Valerius  caused  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians  and  Hiero  in  491  off  Messana  (p.  47) 
to  be  depicted  on  the  side  wall  of  the  senate* 
house — the  first  historical  frescoes  in  Rome,  which  were 
followed  by  many  of  similar  character,  and  which  were  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts  of  design  what  the  national  epos 
and  the  national  drama  became  not  much  later  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry.     We  find  named  as  painters,  one  Theodotua 
who,  as  Naevius  scoflingly  said, 

8eden»  in  cdla  dreunUedua  teffeHbuM 
Larei  ludenHt  pent  pmxU  bubwlo  ; 

Marcus  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  who  painted  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium — the  same  who,  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  editor 
of  Greek  tragedies ;  and  Marcus  Plautius  Lyco,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  beautiful  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Ardea  procured  for  him  the  fre-edom  of  that  city.* 
But  these  very  facts  clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  the  exer- 
cise of  art  in  Rome  was  altogether  of  subordinate  import* 
anoe  and  more  of  a  manual  occupation  than  an  art,  but  abo 
tihAt  it  fell,  probably  still  more  exclusively  than  poetry, 
Into  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  half  Greeks. 

*  Plautius  belongs  to  this  or  to  the  begiDDlng  of  the  following  pe* 
liod,  for  the  inscription  on  his  pictures  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxv.  10,  115), 
being  hezametrical,  cannot  well  be  older  than  Eunius,  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  citizenship  Oi  Ardea  most  have  taken  place  before  the  Social  War 
througli  which  Ardea  lost  its  independence. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  appeared  in  genteel  circles  tho 
first   traces  of  the  tAHtea   ^ubseijuently  displayed  hy  the 
dilettante  and  the  eolIect«r.     Thuy  admired  the  riiagnidcenoi 
of  tht!  Coriuthian  and  Athenian  templca,  and  regarded  with 
contempt  the  old-fa«hioned  terra-cotta  figures  on  the  roo6 
i)f  those  of  Rome :  even  a  man  liite  Lucius  PauUus,  who 
fihAicd  the  feelings  of  Cato  rather  than  of  Scipio,  viewcj 
and  judged  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur.    The  custom  of  carrjing  off  thti  treasures  of  art  from 
the  cotKiuered  Greiek  cities  was  iirat  introduced  on  a  large 
scale  by  Marcus  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  (542),     Hie  practice  met  with  severe 
reprobation  from  men  of  the  old  school  of  training,  and  the 
■tern  veteran  Quiutus  Fabius,  for  instance,  on  the  capture 
of  Tarentum  (545)  gave  orders  that  the  statues 
in  the  tcm|.i|>>s  should  not  bo  touched,  but  that 
the  Tarentines  should  be  allowed  to  rettun  their  indignant 
gods.     Yet  the  plundering  of  temples  in  this  way  became 
if  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence.     Titus  Flamininua 
in  particular  (560)  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior 
in.  (^3'^))  two  leading  champions  of  Roman  llellen 

"''  ism,  and  Lucius  Paullus  (587)  were  tho  means 

of  filling  the  public  buildings  of  Rome  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.  In  taking  such  steps  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  an  in- 
terest in  art  as  well  as  an  interest  in  poetry  formed  an 
essential  part  of  Hellenic  culture  or,  in  other  words,  of 
modem  civilization  ;  but,  while  the  appropriation  of  Greek 
poetry  was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  poetical  actjv< 
[ty,  in  the  case  of  ait  the  mere  beholding  and  procuring  of 
its  productions  seemed  to  suffice,  and  therefore,  while  6. 
Dative  literature  was  formed  in  an  ar^ticiai  way  in  Rome, 
110  attempt  even  was  made  to  develop  a  native  art. 
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